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PREFACE TO VOLUME TWO 


In the construction of all our modern buildings of any prominence, and 
indeed even in some of our simpler structures, the mind trained in engineer¬ 
ing principles works in close harmony with the mind evolving the archi¬ 
tecturally serviceable and Ijeautiful. In our more pretemtious buildings, 
involving the use of complicated designs in wood, steel or concrete, the 
architect relies almost entirely upon the engineer for all structural advice. 
A sympathetic knowledge of the principles underlying the other's field 
by each party to this partnership is indispensable, not only from the 
viewpoint of economy and servicjeability, but also Ixjcausc of the broad¬ 
ening influence which such a knowledge? lends each in appreciating both 
the architectural and structural limitations in juxtaposition. 

The architect who aims to become reasonably well-versed in the funda- 
m(?iital principles of structural design and detail will not so arrange a plan 
as to iKjnalizo the construction, but will be able to sense the usual economic 
principles and govern his layout accordingly. Likewise, the engineer 
should become as well versed in the general practice of the architect as 
p€)ssible, in ortler that he may wisely guide those features of the design 
which seriously affect his efforts toward cjconomy, without any sticrifice 
in the beauty or serviceability of the building. 

It is with the obje(?t of bringing about this closer co6]ioration that this 
volume is written. An attemjjt has lx!on made to outline in a simple 
fashion those features of engineering which an artrhitect might well com¬ 
mand as a part of his general knowledge. In presenting these, th<?y 
have been closely tied into correct architectural and engineering x>rat;ti(!e, 
so that not only the architecit but also the engineer may profit thereby. 

The volume has been subdivided into five books, as follows: 

* 

Book One — Wood Construction 

Book 'Pwo — Steel Construction 

Book Three — C!oncret<‘ Construction 

Book Four — Walls and Fouiulations 

Book Five — 'I'hc Mechanics of Structural Design. 

The reasons for so dividing the volume arc undoubte<lly obvious. Each 
of thcise phases of engineering practice are often six'cialties and with this 
in mind the authors have made each a separate entity. C\>mbined, it is 
hoped they will reflect a composite of the modern practice of structui;^,! 
engineering as applied to Architectural Construction. 

The authors have striven tUligcntly to emulate the latest and liest 
practice in actual construction and have included as many recent examples 
of such practice as x)ossible for the purpost' of illustration. In all cases 
each princij)lc of structural design has been analyzed so that its practical 
application, and therefore its incident interest to the architect and en¬ 
gineer would l>e self-evident. The relation of this principle to the entire 
buihling and to those arcbite(itural and structural <letails which control 
it has l)een studiously considered. This princijile has been brought to 
the mind of the reader by practical illustrations so that he might analyze 
it and so that its fundamental, theoretical conditions might be clear. 
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Ea(;h step has been covered by iUustrativc problems and followed by 
correlative problems for solution. The principle has then been tied into 
the major body of structural design and detail in its pn>per chronological 
order, so that it then might serve as a basis for the study of the next step. 

In attempting a subject .so hidon with matliernatical data and symbols, 
it would be fortunate indeed if no errors were made. The present status 
of engineering opinion shows in.any different ])oints of view. The authors 
have humbly (>xjjreasj‘d their opinion, l>asc‘d ufM)n their best knowledge 
and judgment. Again, they lay no claim to have exhausted so com- 
prehensivt; and so ever-changing a field. 'J'hey will Ijc glad to receive 
criticisms from any source, of possible errors, which may tend to make 
future editions of the volume more ustfful to the pn)fes8ion. 

The authors w’ish to take this opjK)rtunity to express their gratitude, 
anil sincere appreciation to Alessrs. Leonard K. floguen and Carl M. 
Still'S for their faithfulness and skill in aiding in the preparation of illus¬ 
trative matter. Our gratitude is due also to several arijhitects, enginiHjrs, 
and products companies, who have loanetl f)hotographs and drawings 
for purposes of illustration. These are acknowledged at various points 
throughout the volume. 


PREFACE TO BOOK TWO 

This subdivision of Volume Two, called Book Two, deals with the 
principles and practiiv of design and detail in structural steel. It is 
assumed that the reader has a working knowledge of structural mechanics. 
Many other materials, neccs.sary in the sti'el frame, arc of necessity in¬ 
cluded and are tliscussed from the point of view of load delivery in as 
practical a way as possible. 

This book, then, deals primarily with the proldems whitsh confront the 

Hesiirner of bnildinirH which are. frsiTnnrl cRscni.inllv wifh atni(>fiirnl ofonl 
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CHAPTER 1 

STRUCTURAL STEEL SHAPES 


1. Manufacture of Iron and Steel.* 

The manufacture of iron and steel is accom¬ 
plished in two dehnite steps, the first of which is 
that of extracting the metal from its ore, and the 
second is a treatment of the metal by adding vary¬ 
ing proportions of different elements to give it the 
desired qualities. The origin of cast iron, wrought 
iron and steel, in their various grades, is iron 
ore (hematite principally), which is e.ssentially a 
combination of about one-half iron and one-lialf 
“ ganguc ” material (usually silica, clay, etc.). 
Alx)ut four-fifths of the annual tonnage of this ore 
is mined from open pits in the Lake Superior region. 
It is shipped to the centers where fuel is cheap, 
princij)ally in the Pittsburgh district, which is also 
the important center of the steel industry. Usually 
no preliminary treatment of the ore is made, al¬ 
though in special cases it may be washed or roasted 
to remove certain ingredients. 

The first step in the manufacture is that of 
smelting the ore in a blast furnace. This is a 
proc(ias of reducing the metal from its chemical 
combination with the mineral, by fusing the eron 
with its gangiie material to a slag, so that the metal 
may be recovered, (^oke is the common fuel used, 
an(l by its carbon content it serves as a reducing 
agent for the oxides in the iron ore. A fltix, usually 
limestone, is added to the charge almady contain¬ 
ing the fuel and the ore, to insure fluidity. 'I’his 
also aids in drawing off the extraneous materials, 
forming the slag. The furnace is charged at the top 
and is run as a continuous operation. The molten 
metal flows by the ac^tiou of gravity down to the 
bottom of the furnace, where it is tapped off every 
six hours, and it is cast into moulds which fonn bars 
weighing about 100 poiinds each. The metal at 
this stage is called pig iron. It may be of different 
grades, depending upon the use to which it is to be 
put. Pig iron contains 3 to 4% carbon, 1 to 3% 
silicon, 0.03 to 0.12% sulphur, 0.05 to 1.0% phos¬ 
phorus, and 0.5 to 1.0% manganese, the amounts 
depending uix)n the grade of the metal. For 
economic reasons, practically all iron ore is first 

* For a innni dotailixl study, see Johnson's “ Materials of Construetion,” 
and Mills' " Materials of Construction " —John Wiley ft Sons, Inc. 


reduced to pig iron, but the requirements of refined 
iron and steel call for reducing the elements men¬ 
tioned above, particularly the carbon, silicon and 
phosphorus, to lower limits. 

Cast iron is mtule by remeltinR pig iron, scrap iron, and a 
small amount of flux in a cupula furnace. Little change is 
made in the pro|)ortion of the elemonte, and the molten metal 
is pnunKl into moulds of vaiydiig sizes and shaire. Cast iron 
is of two kinds, namely gray and white. The kind is deter¬ 
mined by the rate of cooling and by the varying amounts of the 
elements contained. Cray cast iron has the larger rontents 
of carijon, silicon and sulphur. It forms the bulk of the 
c.ast iron made, while white cast iron is used for special 
instances and also a.s a base for malleable cast iron. The 
use of cast iron in the building industry i.s tiow much less 
than that of former years, liecause of the reliability of steel, 
and its use is limited to some tyiK's of column bases and caps, 
pipe, and occasional lintels and columns. 

Wrought iron is made by heating pig iron with an oxide 
of iron and a flux in a reverlieratory furnace* until it solidifies 
into a pasty moss which is called a iniddle ball. Tin* latter 
is heat^ to a welding temperature and the fluid slag is re¬ 
moved by a squeezer, after which the remaimh'r is welded 
into a bloom. This is then sent through a train of roughing 
rolls and converted into flat muck bars at>out 2" to 4" thick. 
A large pro|N)rtion of f.he wrought iron made in this country 
is made., not by refining pig iron, but by heating and rolling 
scrap iron. 'I'his is calle<l H) busheled iron, from w'hich 
sheets are made, ( 2 ) fagoted iron, and (3) charcoal iron, which 
is the ba.se for crucible steel, depending upon the amount 
of sftrap added. Muck bars are relieaticd, welded under a 
hammer, and then rolled into 8he(»t.s and merchant bars. 
The result is wrouglit iron. Structural shaja-s wen* once 
rolled from this material but this practice hits Irecn discon- 
tiiiued. In present practice, welderl pipe, .shed metal, black¬ 
smith stock, liolts and fastenings, and so on, are often made 
of wrought iron, and this material is also a Irase for high- 
grade tool steels. (.See also Art. H.'iO, Vol. 1.1 

Steel is inadc by two common p^oceases. These 
are identified as: 

Acid 

Bessemer (Pneumatic) Basic (Thoma.s- and 

Cdlchrist) 

Open-hearth (Siemens-Martin) | | 

The processes differ principally in the type of 
apparatus used to make the conversion. The acid 
and basic metals, which may be made by either* 
proce-ss, differ principally in the chemical reactions 
set up by the lining used in the furnace. The 
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acid lining does not remove the phosphorus from the 
metal, while the basic lining does. Since an excess 
amount of phosphorus is undesirable in the usual 
kinds of steel, the basic steel is the most common. 
It is now generally conceded that bessemer steel is 
inferior in quality and less reliable than open- 
hearth steel, so that a large proportion of the steel 
employed in pre.sent practice is made by the basic 
open-hearth method. 

SPBCIFICATIOIT CLAUSES* 

Proem (a) Strurtuml steel, except ae noted in par. 

(b), may i>e made by the bessemer or the open- 
hearth process. 

(b) Rivet stetd, .and steel for plates or angles 
over 1 incli in thiekne-ss which are to !)e punched, 
shall l>e made by the open-hearth process. 

Describing the open-hearth process in general, the 
pig iron is charged into a furnace with a shallow 
hearth, along with iron ore, steel scrap and lime¬ 
stone, and a hot air blast is pa-ssed over it to form 
a gas. The purpose of the limestone as a flux is to 
form a blanket to prevent the oxygen in the air 
frotn uniting except as tlesired. The impurities in 
the irgn become oxidized by the iron ore which in 
turn receives new oxygen from the air. In this 
manner the percentages of carbon and phosphorus 
arc reduced so that the metal becomes more work¬ 
able. The amounts of carlxm, phosphorus and 
sulphur are very important in the manufacture of 
steel, and it is by scientific control that this material 
is made so dei>cndable. Thus, steel is classified 
into three general grades by the amounts of the 
carbon content — namely, soft or mild, intermedi¬ 
ate or medium, and high carbon or hard. Two p<ir 
cent of carbon marks the theoretical dividing lino 
iHJtwocn steel and ca.st iron, but all steel generally 
contains less than 0.9% of carbon. Any increase 
in carlHJu content increases the strength of the steel, 
hut it decresuses the tluctility, softncs.s and resist¬ 
ance to sluxiks. The percentages of carbon which 
arc established for the various kinds of stool arc 
the results of experience, and they are controlled 
ac(!ording to the coininorcial use of the metal. 
'Phus in structural steel, an increjise of stn;ngth is 
desirable but with not too great a loss in duetility 
(for roiling) ann .softness (for fabrication), llivet 
steel has less carbon content so that the rivets may 
be soft and thus easily driven, while rail steel has a 
higher (arl)on content than structural steel, as 
little fabrication is required and con.siderablc resist¬ 
ance to shocks and wear is desirable. 'Table 1 
gives the approximate carbon content for the more 
imjwrtaiit steels used in constru(d,ion. Excess 
amounte of phosphorus and sulphur are injurious 
to the steel: 

* American Society for Tcetina Materiala, .Stamlnnl Specilicationa for 
Structural Steel fur BuikiinRB, Serial Dcaignation, AO-14. 


Cold Short “ Phosphonis tends to cause the formation ctf 
coarse, crystalline structure during cooling of 
steel. Because of this, or for other reasons, the 
cooled steel, although its static strength may be 
somewhat increased, yields more easily to shocks 
and is unsafe as structural material, that is, it 
is ' cold short.’ ”t 

Hod Short "Sulphur makes steel ‘red short’; that is, 
it causes it to crack when rolled hot. It also 
makes welding difficult. It certainly would be 
desirable to specify sulphur os low as possible 
without hardship to the steel manufanturer.’’t 


TABLE It 

PROPERTIES OF VARIOUS STEELS 


Claimilicalton Dutteci cm 

Per Cent 
Carbon 

Tenidle 

Strougth 

Per Cent 
FloiiEation 



Muiiu- 

faeture 

in 

UHago 

llardnoHa 


(H./in.») 

8 in.! 

1 

2 in 

Itivfll . 

Tubing and 

I'Ixtni Moft 

O. H. 

0 OK-O 15 

45- 65,000 

30 


prewwl motal . 


Kxtni Hufl 


O. II. 

n 08-0 1.5 

45- .5.5,000 

30 


Hnrow Mtock . 




ro. H 

0 10-0 20 

65- 05,000 

25 




Mild 


1 Haw. 

1 




Boiler plate 


or 


O. H. 

0 lo-n 20 

.55 ■ 0.5,000 

25 




Soft 


(O. H. 





Structural .. . 



\ Bew. 

0 KMI 20 

65- 0.5,000 



Htruf'tiiral. 

Mmliuiti 

O. H. 

0 20-0 35 

05- 76,000 

22 


Machine .. .. 

Medium 

O. U. 

0 20 D 31) 

OO 70,000 

23 


Rail. 

Hard 

/(>. H. 

\ Be»u4. 

0 40-0 75 

85-125,000 


10-1,5 

Tire. 

Hard 

o. It. 

0 50-0 80 

iio-i:w,uoo 


10 

Tool. 

Hiinl 

O. II. 

0 a5-l 25 

110 130,000 


s 


For the al)ovc reasons, the amounts of phosphoriLs 
and sulphur arc limited. Thus for structural steel 
the following siwcification is used: 


SPECIFICATION CLAUSE* 


Chemical 

Composition 


The steel shall conform to the following re¬ 
quirements as to chemicsil compositiuii: 

Structural Steel Rivet Steel 
f Bessemer not over . 


Phosphorus 


0 . 10 % 

Olien-hearth not over 
0 . 00 % 


not over 
0 . 00 % 


Stilphur.not over 

0.04.5% 

The molten steel is run off from the furnace and 
cast into ingots which are ii.sually fn)m 12" to 
20" square and about 6'-0" long. The steel in this 
form is mild steel, whieh is the grade of the majority 
of structural steel. It may lie reheated and re- 
carbonized by adding the proper percentagas of 
carbon to make higher grades of steel. By intro¬ 
ducing other elcmcnt.s such as chromium, nickel, 

t From " Matoriah of Macbiiim ” by A. W. Smith — John Wiley A 
SooB, inc. 

t From p. 821. JohnBon’M " MntPrialB of ConBlruotion,” John Wiley & 
Bonn, Ini'. 
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vanadium, and so on, alloy steels 
are made. Variations in the manu¬ 
facture are also made with duplex, 
crucible, or electric furnaces. Table 
2 is given to make a brief sum¬ 
mary of the industry. 

2. Rolling the Shapes. 

After the molten steel, as it 
comes from the convertor, is cast 
into ingots (Art. 1), it may l)e 
roiled into definite shapes wtiich 
arc used in the construction in¬ 
dustry. When the cast-iron moulds 
are stripped, the ingots cannot l)e 
rolled immediately because the 
temperatures of the outside and 
inside portions are not the same. 
If they were rolled directly after 
the stripping, the fluid metal inside 
would be forced out of place, while 
ingots which were cooled so that 
the inside had solidified, would have 
their exteriors too hard for rolling. 
C\)nsequently the ingots tfVe first 
put into soaking pits, which are a 
form of gas-fired furnace, and re¬ 
heated to a temperature which will 
facilitate easy rolling. They arc 
then pa.ssed through a series of 
blooming (or cogging) rolls and the 
cross-section is reduced to al>out 
one-half the size of the original 
ingot. Figure 1 show's Three- 
High I Beam Rolls. Those aljove 
are called roughing rolls; and those 
below, finishing rolls. The beam 
pjusses through a set of rolls be¬ 
tween these* which is called an in¬ 
termediate roll stand. I’he general 
method of rolling is that of draw¬ 
ing the ingot through two revolv¬ 
ing rolls in the direction of their 
rotation. An upward pressure, a 
df)wnward pre.ssure, and a pull are 
thus exerted on l|^c ingot, and tin* 
section is reduced to a thickness 
wpial to the distance iM'tween the 
rolls, is increased in width slightly 
due to bulging, and is greatly in¬ 
creased in length. This is then rolleil 
on edge, and a square section results, 
the sides of which arc equal to the 
distance between the rolls. These 
operations are rejieated with de-. 
creasing distances between the rolls 
until the desired section is obtained. 
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The number of steps, called passes, are scientifically 
determined so that the reduction is made with the 
maximum sixjcd and efficiency, but also to shape 
the section uniformly on all sides, so that the ad¬ 
vantages resulting from the mechanical treatment 
of the molecules will be ubt>ained. The resulting 
shaiws arc called blooms or billets. 



Fia. 1 


Sect ions of the desired dimensions arc made from 
the billets by a continuation of the rolling. For 
example, billets are rolled into thicik recdangular 
sections which arc called slabs. These may be i-e- 
heated and rolled by successive passes into plates. 
After cooling, tly. latter may be straightened and 
sheared to size. Certain sizes of plates arc made 
in universal mills which have, in addition to the 
usual horizontal rolls, a set of small rolls with their 
axes vertical. Such plates arc rolled to their exact 
widths. Billets are also reduced by a series of 
rollings to Hat bars (flats), square bars, and round 
rods, and by special equipment, deformed bars are 
matle.* Round rods may be pickled in a solution 
of sulphuric acwl to remove the scale, washed, and 

* Many ■pooial sectinm nre included in thew. such ii« MiUBre cdse, 
nut steel, and round edge flats, tkelp, and round oornered squares, half 
rounda, bexogons, and oetHSona. Soo Carnegie Pocket Companion. 


then cold drawn through a series of dies and an* , 
nealed, to produce wire. Sheets are produced in a 
manner similar to plates in that the billets are first 
rolled into sheet bars about X 8" and then cut 
to a length equal to the width of sheet desired. 
These trimmed sheet bars are then heated and 
rolled separately in pairs on a two-high mill until 
quite a reduction has been effected. The two pieces 
are then rolled together until the loss of heat makes 
it impossible to further reduce them. Four sheets 
are then doubled in a pack and stamped flat. After re¬ 
heating, the eight 
leaves arc rolled 
to gauge and later 
trimmed and an¬ 
nealed. 1'heyarc 
then ready for 
the commercial 
surface coating 
desired. Billets 
may also bo 
rolled to a round 
shape, pierced, 
and then drawn 
over a mandrel. 

The resulting 
material is madi* 
into pipe and 
tubing. 

The so-callcd 
structural shapes 
are made from 
the billots by a 
series of rolls 
that have special 
grooves in them 
which vary ac¬ 
cording to the 
type of the prod- 
uct (Fig. 1). 

They are first 
sent through 
roughing rolls to 
approximate the 
shape, then 
through inter¬ 
mediate roU stands, and finally through the finish¬ 
ing rolls to obtain the exact dimensions. I''igure 
2 shows the changes in shaijc during the rolling 
of (a), a 100/ rail section, and (b), a If^Xli" angle. 
Figure 3 shows some of the structural shapes 
rolled, together with the lusual trade names of the 
parts. Other shapes that are rolled include ship 
Iniilding channels, bulb angles and bulb tees; car 
building bulb angles, railroad construction ties, 
rails, splices and so on; sheet piling, trough, cor- 

t Ad^ited from the Iron Age, VoL 92, pp. 06R and 1037. 


No. 


of 

Shape 

Pass 





■llfx 18 


Area ol 
Sectlono' 



Dummy 


1V'< 1% 
Angle 


(a) 


(l>) 


Fio. 2t 
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rugatod and checkered plates.* The common 
shapes which are used in building construction are 
1 beams, channels, plates and angles. Tecs are 
also used to some extent in stair and roof framing 




Equal Legged Equal Unequal (not commonly used) 

Fig. 3 


upon which other sizes of the same nominal depth 
are based. The latter are obtained by spreading 
the rolls to increase the section are^ts and weights, 
as illustrated in Fig. 4. “ The cross-hatched 

portions represent the minimum sections and the 
blank portions the added areas. In the case of 
('hanncls, I Beams and Bulb Beams, the enlarge¬ 
ment of the section adds an etpial amount to the 
thickness of the web and the width of the flanges. 
In the case of Angles and Zees, the effect of spread¬ 
ing the rolls is slightly to increa.se the length of the 
legs. Many of the sizes, however, are rolled in 
finishing parses, whereby the exact dimensions are 
maintained for different thicknesses. Inasmuch, 
however, as the.se passes are modified in the wear 
of tlie rolls, it is impracticable to state what the 
exact dimen.sions will lie, except in the case of the 
minimum weight sections. Designers and detailers 
of structural work should, therefore, arrange for 
ample clearances.’'* Table 3 summarizes the main 
steps in reducing the ingots to commercial forms. 


TABLE 8 


ROLLING OF SHAPES 



Flat rolled end eheered 


Uolvenal Mill 


.Square edited 
.Nut steel 
.Round edged 
•Skeip (pipe) 


ItoundH 

Bejragoiis 

Oetagoos 

Defoniied 


isReguler 
K»Round e( 
> Uegular* 
slUlf-reu 


a Mr 

id edged ( ndiled, wufacd ) . 
ular—■■■ ■ ■ <cold«^r«wn UireughW Wire 
'-reuofb J dies & BBoealed j ' 


t rolled Ualo. then 4 doubled 
in pack end stampod flat, 
rolled to gauge, trfauned 
and annealed 


Round 

Pierced, drawn 

Billets 

over mandrels 


Roughing Rolls 
Intennediate 
Finishing Rolls 


Siructuril 

Shapes 


I Reims 
iChannels 
'Angles 
I Toes 
Zees 

Miaeellaneoua 


details, while zees which were once common in 3. I Beams. 

column work are now seldom used, as the methods I beams, the most commonly used of the structural 
of making up columns have changed. shapes, are classed as standard and Bethlehem! 

For structural shapes, there is a minimum section * Sc« Caruegic Pocket Companion. 
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The so-called standard beams arc those established 
by the Association of American Steel Manufacturers 
and they are rolled by several mills. The use of 
the word standard here does not mean “ accepted ” 
in the sense that the other beams are not satis¬ 
factory. Bethlehem Iwams an^ so named as they 
are a product of the Bethlehem Steel Company. 
They are rolled in a different type of mill which is 


caused by unequal deformations in rolling by the 
ordinary methods. Figure 5 (d) shows the method 
of spreading the rolls to increase a section to one 
larger than the minimum. 

Each of the two types of beams has its advantages 
according to the requirements of each particular 
case. By contrast, any particular Bethlehem sec¬ 
tion has a wider flange, and since its weight is about 



called the Grey ^.Universal. In a standard beam 
mill, the rolls form the web principally, while the 


Incraased Saetlons 

(d) 

1<'IQ. 5 

the same as the standard section which is com¬ 
parable with it, it has a thinner web. The wide 
flange Ls convenient when it is desired to carry a 
wall or column, whereas the standard section, with 
its narrower flange, is easier to conceal in partitions 
if necessary. Since the web of the Bethlehem sec¬ 
tion is thinner, shear and Inuikling stresses’may 
more often control here, but wide flanges require 
less lateral support. The Bethlehem section also 
distributes a greater portion of its steel where it 
will be of most flexural value. 


ends of the rolls simply prass against the flanges, 
with the outsides of the flanges acting as station¬ 
ary guides. Since there is a limit to forcing 
the metal out without actually rolling at such 
points, the material may not Iks as den.se there as 
that in the web. The Grey Universal mill has both 
horizontal and vertical rolls, as indicated in Fig. 
5 (a), which form the web and flanges coincident- 
ally. It is claimed that this imiforin reduction of 
the ingot eliminates the condition of internal stress 


Figure fl (a) shows the established proportions 
of a typical standard section, and (b) the scale for 
the minimum sections. It should be noted that the 
depths range from 3" to 24" inclusive. The 6" 
depth is usually the smallest employed for a stme- 
tural team, and in heavy framing, the 8" beam is 
often made a minimum. The smaller depths, 
namely 3", 4" and 5", are usually employed in the 
fabrication of ornamental iron work and framing 
for special equipment. A rolled steel beam is de- 
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scribed by its depth (in inches) and its weight per 
lineal foot (in pounds), as for example: 

12 I 31.8 X 14'-3", 

2-6 lls 12i X 6'-8", 

24 I 79.9 X 17'-9i\", etc. 

Table 4 gives the properties of the common stand- 


found in the structural handbooks. As a rule, the 
minimum weights of a given depth are the most 
commonly found in stock in the average structural 
companies, and they are also the easiest to obtain 
from the mills, since they are the product of more 
frequent rollings. It is unwise, therefore, for the 
designer to call for an “ odd ” beam when the 
chances are that it will be substituted for in the 
subsequent steps of planning the frame. The prop¬ 
erties of the sections are established bj"- using the 
methods established by the fundamental principles 
of mechanics relating to moment of inertia, section 
modulus, and so on. 

Illustrative Prob. 3a. Calculate the elements of a 24 I 79.9 
about the 1-1 axis (see Fig. 7). 

Area 


[ 


_ .... 0.54 X 3.25 „ 

7 X 0.6 +--X 2 4- 11.4 X 


0 .. 5 J 


X 2 - 23.32D". 


Moment of Inertia / = /o + A • J* 
b-d* 7 X (0.60)‘ 


Flange rectangle 


Flange triangles 


12 12 

A ■«/' = (7 X 0.60) X (11.7)» 


b • h* 3.25 X (0..541* 


30 


36 


X 2 


0.22 

575. 

0.03 


A-d* =• ^ X 2 X ni.22)* = 221. 



796.25 

2 


Wl./Ft.— Ar»* X 3.4 1592.5 


\ 

Hum webaat \ 
mum web+O.IO ^ 


b-f+3'* 


n>imlnlmu 
R—mlnimu 

r—‘/mmlnlrnurn web „ , . 

*’Slope of Flange. 121 42 

(a) 


Web rectangle 


b • d* 0.5 X (22.8)» 


494.7 


■v/F- 


2087.2 


23.32 


9.46" 


12 12 

/(l-l) =2087.2" 
I 2087.2 


173.9"*. 


TABLE 4 

ELEMENTS OF COMMON STAltDARD BEAMS 


of 

lieHlll 

Wt. 

nor 

Foot 

Area 

of 

Width 

of 

Flanfte 

Thiek- 
IIIMM of 
Wol. 

Axie t-t 

Axm 2-2 

Sec¬ 

tion 

/ 

r 

-t (ww. 

I 

r 

J 

r 

III. 

l.llH. 

iii.= 

III. 

111. 

]ii.« 

111. 

Ill > 

In.* 

In. 

In.* 



lOfl.O 

30 08 

7.875 

0.025 

2811 5 

0 S3 

004.1 

78.0 

1.00 

20 0 

14 


100.0 

20 41 

7.2.'i4 

0 754 

2370.0 

0 00 

100.0 

48 6 

1 28 

13 4 


00.0 

20 47 

7.131 

0.031 

2238 4 

0 20 

100.0 

45.7 

1 31 

12.8 



Tt.O 

2.3 32 

7 000 

0 A(N) 

2087 2 

0 46 

lT0.t 

42 0 

1.30 

12.3 


' 

00.0 

23 73 

7.000 

0 600 

1400 3 

7 80 

140.0 

45.8 

1 39 

13 1 


00.4 

10 08 

0.2.00 

0 500 

1 too 5 

7 83 

117.0 

27.9 

1 21 

8 0 



70.0 

22 05 

7.000 

0 562 

1141.3 

7 ID 

180.0 

46.2 

1 45 

13 2 

“i 











04.7 

10.03 

0 000 

0.400 

705.0 

7 07 

00.4 

21 2 

1«15 

7 1 

“! 

1 

60.0 

17 07 

0 000 

0 500 

600 0 

5 87 

01.0 

26 0 

I 21 

8 7 

40.9 

12 48 

5 500 

» 410 

441.8 

5 05 

oa.t 

14 6 

1 fW 

5 3 

la 


40.8 

11 84 

5.2.50 

0 460 

200 0 

4 77 

44.8 

13 8 

I 08 

5 3 


81.0 

« 20 

5 000 

0 350 

215.8 

4 83 

08.0 

0 5 

I 01 

3 8 

10 

80.4 

7 37 

4,000 

0 310 

122 1 

4 07 

M.4 

0 9 

0.97 

3 0 

a 

91.0 

0.31 

4.330 

0 200 

84 9 

3 07 

18.0 

5 2 

0 90 

2 4 

a 

184 

S 33 

4 000 

0 270 

50.0 

3 27 

14.8 

3.8 

0 84 

1 0 

7 


10.8 

4 42 

3 600 

0 2.50 

30 2 

3 86 

10.4 

2 7 

0 78 

1.5 

6 


18.0 

3.01 

3 330 

0 230 

21 8 

2 40 

7.0 

1 0 

0 72 

1.1 




*•** «!• 
iL.a o.’t. V>*' 


DIAGRAM FOR MINIMUM STANDARD BEAMS' 

(ft) 

Fio. 6 


* Thia relntion ia one which ia cnnvflnient to eatahliRh a flange wiilth 

when no handbook i« available. Thus for alSI, 6=~4'3 = 6.A". 

G 


,jrs: 


^ ‘M 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


■a so" 


^XXft9 
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DESIGN OF BEAMS 


'I'hc majority of the new editiona of structural handbooks 
list the minimum weights of beams to the nearest 0.1 of a 
pomid, replacing the well established custom of giving the 
weight to the nearest one-half pound. The reason for so 
doing is said to be that the old weights, as were given, never 
had shown the true weight of the Ixiam, and, in estimates, the 
difference might make an appreciable error for a largo amount 
of steel, and more particularly, the price of the Ijeam would 
be in error. The authors agree that these new weights should 
|je well known to estimators, but they do not see the need for 
calling for the beam’s c.vact weight in all instances, such as 
on structural plans. In timber work, plans may call for a 
C" X 10", when the designer knows full well that he will 
obtain a beam smaller than these nominal dimensions and 
accordingly, he makes allowances for this variation. The use 
of what may lie termed nominal weights for steel work has 
heretofore Ixsen satisfactory and the indication of a lieam us a 
12 I 311 would call fur a weight of 31.8# when the plan is 
estimatc<l. The prot>ertie8 have not l)een changed by what 
seems to Ijc an increase in weight, which evidently proves that 
the 121311 alw'ays weighed 31.8# or thercaiwuts. The 
authors also believe that the weights for the oversize lieams are 
similarly in error but these have nut Ijeen changed, inasmuch 
us they arc not conunonly used. It is a well known fact that 
beams will vary in weight at the start of a rolling from 
the weight at the close of the rolling, as new rolls cause 
a slight imderwcight and old rolls an overweight. More¬ 
over, steel is sold at the mill by scale weight and is estimated 
for contract purjjoses by the weight jxjr foot. 


TABLE 6 

PROPERTIES OF COMMON BETHLEHEM GIRDER 
BEAMS 


Nominal Depth 
of Beam, In. 

i 

s 

C 

0 

1" 
w cr 
on 

S 

«>• 

0 . 
if- 

V 

w 

a 

(d 

u! 

•S5 

•0 

£ 

A>ia 1-1 

AxU 2-2 

Moment of 
Inertia 

■V § 

r 

^ Section 
Modulus 

■o 

S fc 
c a 

OM 

r 

|H 

r 

Section 

Modulus 

so 

M 

60.52 

70 

1.5 04 

fli 18 8 

12 50 

eoT.5 

02H,5 

AA2 0 

3.28 

83.0 

ISl.O 

52 82 

QU 

14 117 

8181 0 

12 45 

54iT.5 

3 23 

73 7 

38 

lU.O 

48 1ft 

.00 

14 25 

5677.0 

11.08 

4$t,$ 

462 8 

3.10 

65.0 

SS 

151.0 

44 10 

53 

Q| 

5237 1 



402 7 

3 02 

58 5 


141.0 

41 ft2 

51 


4174 2 

10 Oft 

547.5 

3G6 4 


.53 8 

14 




im 




mmm 











■MM 



ISl.O 

.55.30 

.54 

12.25 

3585 3 

10.08 

555.8 


m 

41.0 

SO 

14S.0 

41 31 

GO 

12 76 

2832 3 

8 43 

S9S.S 

300 « 

2 tiG 

Aff n 

11S.0 

32.80 

^55 

12 00 

2340 2 

8 43 

S84.0 

240 8 

2 71 

40 I 

IS 

ts.o 

27.14 

48 

11.50 

1503 4 

7 65 

177.0 

185.1 

2 01 

32 2 


141.0 

40 80 

80 

11 76 

1577 7 

0 21 

S10.4 

.528 3 

2 Kt 

.5.5 9 

IB 

105.0 

30 45 

60 

11.25 

1218.2 

6.32 

15S.4 

214 3 

2 55 

38 1 


T4.0 

21 .55 

.44 

10 75 

883.8 

6 40 

117,8 

128.0 

2 45 

24 0 

IS 

n.5 

m 

.47 

10 25 

538 4 

5.12 

•5.7 

118 7 

2.41 

23 4 












55.5 

15.21 

.38 

10.00 

431 8 

6.16 

7S.0 

84 0 

2 28 

17.0 


Conforming to revioed cntalogvie of Oct. 1, 1822. 

For other liiw, mo eBtaiogue of Dathlahom Staal Co. 


The maxinmin lengths of beams obtainable is. 
dependent upon the particular mill, but they 
average 

75'-()" for 24" to 12" I’s, 

70'-0" for 10" to 5" I’s, and 
flO'-O" for 4" and 3" Fs. 

Bethlehem beams are classed in two definite 
groups, namely, Bethlehem I Beams, and Bethlehem 
Girder Beams. The former are rolled in depths 
from 8" to 30", and the latter in the same depths 
but with thicker metal. Girder beams can be used 
when plate girdera or other built-up sections might 
otherwise be necessary, and hence considerable 
fabrication may be eliminated. In order to dis¬ 
criminate Bethlehem beams from standard beams, 
and also to discriminate the Bethlehem lieams from 
the Bethlehem girder beams, the following practice 
is generally followed: 

12 BI 30 X 14'-0", 

20 BI 59 X 17'-0", 

26 BG 150 X 22'-8?", 

30 BG 200 X 47'-0", etc. 


TABLE 6 

PROPERTIES OF COMMON BETHLEHEM I BEAMS 


Depth of Beam, 

Id. 

Weight, Lbs. per 

Foot 

Area of Section, 

Sq. In. 

*5 . 

1:8 

H 

Width of Flange, 

In. 

Axih 1-! 

Axis 2*2 

K,, Moment of 
Inertia 

.r| 

ti 

PiO ; 

r 

|l 

l| 

1' 

Moment of 
Inertia 

"s s 
.S| 

-a P 
a ^ 

xo 

r 

- , Section 

Modulus 

so 

1S1.0 

1 

35 3(J 

540 

10 500 



340.3 

155 (1 

2 15 

31 4 

S8 

100.0 

m flA 

500 

10.000 

4014 1 

11.40 

880.7 

131 5 

3 00 

26.3 

S8 

•1.0 

25 48 

450 

9 500 

2877.2 

10.60 

SS9.0 

101.2 

1.05 

21 3 

S4 

7S.S 

21.47 

380 

0.000 

2001 0 

9 87 

174.S 

74.4 

1 8'J 

15.5 

SO 

7S.0 

21.37 

430 

8 750 

1460 5 

8 28 

140.7 

75.9 

1.88 

17.3 


17 .55 

.375 

8.000 

1172 2 

8 22 

117 J 

AH a 

1 00 

12 I 

IS 

15 

40.0 

14 25 

320 

7 500 

708 3 

7 48 

88.7 

30.2 

1 59 

mm 

•4.0 

15.88 

410 

7.000 

■ 

H 

S1.S 

38.3 

1.55 

10 8 

SS.S 

11.27 

2IW 

0 050 

442.8 

5.27 

m 

23 4 

1.44 

7 03 

IS 

SS.0 

9.44 

.335 

0.205 

228.5 

4.02 

M.1 



6 14 

M 

8.42 

.250 

6.120 

216.2 

5 07 


IS 3 

1.35 

4.08 

10 

D 

8 34 

.390 

6 980 

134 6 

4.02 


12.1 

1 21 

4.05 

1 


250 


122.0 

4.21 

S4.5 


1.27 

3.83 


Cooforniing to raviaed entaioguo of Oct. 1,1022. 

For otber ufea, Me catalogue of Bethlehem Steel Co. 
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Table 5 gives the properties of common Bethlehem 
1 l)eams and Table 6 those of Bethlehem girder 
beams which are usually carried in stock. The 8", 
9" and 10" girder beams and the 8" and 9" beams 
are not commonly used, and standard sections are 
generally employed for such memliers instead. 

Prob. 8b. Calculate the elements of a 24 1 79.9 about the 
2-2 axis. See Fig. 7. Check against tables. 

Prob. 8c. Calculate the elements of a 30 BG 200 about 
the 1-1 axis. Refer to handbook for dimensions. Check 
against table. 

•i. Structural Channels. 

Structural channels are similar to I beams except 
that the flange projects to one side only. Figure 
8 (a) gives the standard proportions of a typical 
section, and (h) the scale of dimensions. There has 
l)een some discussion* which favors the making of 
the ship-building and the structural channels the 
same standard sections, but at present this is not 
in effect, and the ship-building channel should not 
be confused with the structural channel. The chan¬ 
nel is identified by its depth (in inches) and the 
weight per lineal foot (in pounds) as for example, 

1.5 C 33 X 13'-0H", 

9 L 13i X 17'-10J", etc. 


Table 7 gives the properties of the more usual 
stock of channels, which range in depth from 3" to 
15", although the 3", 4" and 5" channels are used 


TABLE 7t 

ELEMXNTS OF COMMOU STKUCTUIIAL CHANRSLS 


Depth 

of 

Beam 

Weight 

Area 

Width 

of 

Flange 

Thick; 

Axis 1-1 

Axis 2-2 

h^t 

Sec¬ 

tion 

Dwa of 
Wob 

/ 

r 

/ 

e 

/ 

r 

r 

e 

V 

In. 

Lbs. 

In.» 

In. 

In. 

In.* 

111. 

In.' 

In.' 

In. 

In.' 

In.' 

18 

40.0 

n 70 

3 12 

0 62 

346.3 

6 44 

48.8 

0 3 

0 89 

3 4 

0 78 

n.8 

9.90 

3 40 

0 40 

312 6 

6 62 

41.7 

8 2 

0 01 

3 2 

0 70 

U 

80.0 

g.70 

3.17 

0 61 

161.2 

4 28 

88.9 

6 2 

0 77 

2 1 

0 08 

80.7 

8.03 

2 94 

0 28 

128 1 

4 61 

81.4 

3.9 

0 81 

I 7 

0 70 


10 

88.0 

6 86 

2.74 

0 38 

78 6 

3 66 

li.T 

2 8 

0 70 

1 3 

0 61 

18.8 

4 47 

2.60 

0.24 

66.0 

3 87 

18.4 

2.3 

0 72 

1 2 

0 M 

8 

18.4 

3 80 

2.43 

0 23 

47 3 

3 40 

10.8 

1 8 

0 67 

P 0 

0 61 

8 

11.8 

3 .36 

2.26 

0 22 

32 3 

3 10 

8.1 

1 3 

0 63 

0 79 

0 68 

T 

0.8 

2 86 

2 09 

0 21 

21 1 

2 72 

8.0 

0 0 

0 60 

0 63 

0 66 

• 

8.8 

2.30 

1.02 

0.20 

13 0 

2 34 

4.8 

0.7 

0 64 

0 60 

0 62 




STRUCTURAL CHANNELS, 
_ it _ 




T 


WL/PL-Ar«8X3.4 


nwmlnltnum web-il 
R^mlnlmutn web+O.IO 



( 6 ) 


Fia. 8 


The shape may be listed on bills and indicated on 
plans so that its final position in the structure is 
evident. For example: 

flanges up, web horizontal u, 
flanges facing left 2 , 

flanges facing right c. 

* " Propomls FormuUte<l by the Sectional Committee on Steel Shape* 
under the Auapiree of the American Standarde Committee fur Subminion 
tn ita SponnoT OrRanizatinna, to the American KnKiiieering Stondarda 
Committee and to the Rritish Enaineering Standards Aasooiation as a 
Dasis for Common Anslo-American Standards." Proo. A.8.C.E., August, 
1920, and Pamphlet U.E.S.A., C.L. 7777, London, Nov., 1018. 


in ornamental iron work principally. For the prop¬ 
erties of the sizes not shown in Table 7, any structural 
handbook may be consulted. The maximum lengths 
of channels rolled average 

75'-0" for 1.5" and 12" depths, 

70'-0" for 10" to 5" depths, and 
50'-()"for 4" and 3" deptlis. 

The properties may be calculated in a manner 
similar to that used in the case of the I beams. 

t For other sues, see ” Pocket Companion," Carnegie Steel Co. 
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Prob. 4a. Calculate the value of /i-i for a LI C 33.9. 
Refer to structural tables (Carnegie Pocket Companion) for 
ilimonsions. 


6. Structural Angles. 

Stnictural angles are rolled in two distinct groups, 
namely, ecjual legged, and unequal leg^d, there 
l)eiiig eight base sizes for the former and nine for the 
latter. An angle Ls described by giving the dimen¬ 
sions of the two legs and the thiclmess of the metal 
as 

3X3 X i L X 4'-0", 

6 X 3i X f L X l2'-()", etc. 


In the case of unecjual legged angles, the longer leg 
is always written first. The base sizes are increased 
by the rolls as shown in Fig. 4, and Fig. 9 
shows the standard proportions. In the method of 
rolling, angles (excejit minimum sizes) are subject 
to over-run imle&s they are passed through finish- 




t thwn to \ 

I./ 3an^tess , 

■ V 1 l 




Fuf. « 



S/j* e/nrays 

Axaut 


ing n>lls, which is not common for the majority of 
sizes. The ov(ir-run in each leg is equal to the 
amount the rolls are opened above the minimum 
requirement, except for .slight variations such as 
those caused by the wearing of the rolls. For the 
three angles listed below, the over-run is as follows: 

Nominal Size 3X3Xi (Min.) 3X3Xi** 3x3x1 

Over-run Size 

(Actual) 3X3Xi SAXS^XA 3iX3JlXi 

The maximum commercial lengths of angles avail¬ 
able vary from 60'-0" to 8()'-()". Tables 8 and 9 
give the properties of the common sizes of angles 
enqdoyed. The properties of other sizes may l)e 
found in the usual structural handbooks. They are 
calculated by employing the same general principles 
as described for the I t>cams. 

Prob. 6a. Calculate the elements of a 6 X 6 X I angle. 

6. Structural Tees and Zees. 

Structural toes are rolled in two groups similar 
to angles, namely equal and unequal, such as shown 
in Fig. 10 (a) and (6). Special tees are also rolle<l 
but these are used for particular instances. Because 
of the varying thickness of the metal in any given 
section, the sizes arc defined by 

Flange width X <lepth X weight per foot, 


as a 4 X 3 X 9.2# T, and a symbol, T or ±, indi¬ 
cates the position of the member in place. Table 
10 gives only the properties of tees commonly used. 
These are generally limited to a very few small 
sizes in practice.* 

JHgure 10 (c) shows a typical zee. These are 
very seldom used in present practice. Table 11 


Onofuot Tee 
(a) (b) (e) 

Fig. 10 

TABLE 8* 


ELEMENTS OF COMMON EQUAL ANGLES 


Size 

WeiElit 

per 

F<x»t 

Aron 

of 

Section 

Axis LI and Axin 2-2 

Axis 3-3 

/ 

r 

/ 

r 

/ 

r iniu. 

In. 


iii.< 

Tn.* 

111. 

111.! 

Tn. 

Tn. 


i 

33 1 

0 73 

31 0 

1 81 

T fl 

1 82 

1 17 


1 

28 7 

8 44 

28 2 

1 83 

0 7 

1 78 

1 17 

0 KS 

1 

24 2 

7 n 

24 2 

1 84 

5 7 

1 73 

1 17 


i 

10 6 

5 75 

10 0 

1 80 

4 6 

1 08 

1 18 


i 

14 » 

4 36 

15 4 

1 88 

3 5 

1 64 

1 19 


i 

12 8 

3 75 

5 6 

1 22 

2 0 

1 

1 1H 

0 78 

4X4 

1 

0 8 

2 86 

4 4 

1 23 

1 5 

1 14 

0 70 


A 

8 2 

2 40 

3 7 

1 24 

1 3 

1 12 

0 79 


1 

11 1 

3 25 

3 6 

1 06 

1,5 

1 06 

0 08 

X 3) 

1 

8 8 

2 48 

2 0 

1 07 

1 2 

1 01 

i 

0 09 

A 

7 2 

2.00 

2 5 

1 08 

0 08 

0 99 

0.69 


1 

5.8 

1 80 

2 0 1 

1 

1 00 

0 70 

0 97 

0 60 


1 

7 2 

2 11 

1 8 

0.01 

O.K) 

0 80 

0 58 

3 X :t 

A 

6.1 

1.78 

1 5 

0.02 

0 71 

0 87 

0 50 


1 

4 0 

1.44 

1 2 

0.93 

0 58 

0 84 

0 SO 


* 1 

5 0 

1 73 

0 08 

0.75 

0 57 

0 76 

0 48 

2) X 2i 

A 

5 0 

1.47 

0 85 

0.76 

0 48 

0 74 

0.40 


‘ 

i 

4 1 

1 19 

0.70 

0 77 

0 30 

0.72 

0.49 


* For otber data, oee Cornagie Pocket Coniponlon. 
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TABLE 9* 

ILBMEirrS OF COMMOn UNEQUAL ANGLES 


Siw 

Wt. 

Ct 

Am 

of 

Soo- 

tkiii 

Azia 1-1 

Axih 2-2 

Alia 

3-S 

B 

D 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Bi 

fl 

r 

min. 

In. 

Lbs. 

In.* 

Iu.< 

In. 

In.* 

In. 

In.* 

In. 

In.* 

In. 

In. 

■ 

1 

27 2 

7 08 

27 7 

1 86 

B 

2 12 

0 8 

1 11 

3.4 

I 12 

0 86 

H 

[ 

23 6 

6 04 

24 8 

1 88 

6 2 

2 UM 

8 7 

1 12 

3 0 


0 86 


1 

20 0 

5 86 

21 1 

1 00 

8 3 

2 03 

7 .6 

1 13 

2 8 


0 86 

n 

[ 

16 2 

4 78 

17 4 

1 01 

4 3 

1 00 

6.3 

1 15 

2 1 

(1 09 

0 87 


[ 

12.3 

3 61 

13 8 

1.03 

3 3 

1 04 

4 0 

1 17 

1 6 

0 04 

0 88 


1 

22 4 

6 86 

23 3 

1 80 

6 1 

2 18 

5 8 

0 04 

2.3 

■ 

0 75 

6x3i 

1 

18 » 

8 58 

20 1 

1.00 

8 2 

2 13 

5 1 

0 Oft 

1.0 

0 88 

m 

1 

1.6 3 

4 80 

tm 

1 02 

4.2 

2 08 

4 3 

0 07 

1 6 

0.83 



I 

11 7 

3 42 

12 0 

1 04 

3 3 

2 04 

3 3 

i 

1 2 

m 

0 77 


1 

16 8 

4 02 

12 0 

1 .66 

3 7 

1 70 

4 8 

i 

1 0 

0 05 

0.78 

8 X3i 

I 

m 

4 00 

10 0 

1 58 

3 0 

m 

D9 

1 01 

m 

0 01 

i 


lU 4 

3 08 

D 

1 60 

2 3 

1 61 

3 2 

1 02 

1 2 

0 86 

m 


9 

■g 

2 86 

ED 

1 01 

1 0 

1 80 

2 7 

1 03 

m 

0 84 



1 

D 

2 48 

4 0 

1 26 

1 5 

1 28 

1 0 

0 88 

0 87 

m 


4X3 

.*a 

7 2 

2 00 

3 4 

1 27 

1 2 

1 26 

1 7 

0 80 


0 76 

0 68 


i 

a H 

1 m 

2 8 

I 28 

m 

1 24 

1.4 

■ 

0 60 

m 

0 65 

3i X 3 

1 

7 0 

3 30 

2 7 

1 09 

11 

1 08 

1 8 

0 DO 

ni 

0 83 

0 62 

ft 

6 6 

1 03 

2 3 

1 10 

■ 

m 

1 6 

0 OO 

0 72 

0 81 

0 63 


1 

4 

r> 4 

1 .66 

1 0 

m 

0 78 

1 04 

1 3 

0 91 

0 .68 

0 70 



I 

D 

2 11 

2 6 

1 10 

I I 

1 16 

1 1 


0 50 

0 60 

0 54 

3i X 24 

A 

6 1 

1.78 

2 2 

1.11 

0.03 

R 

0 04 

0 73 

■ 

0 04 



i 

4 II 

1 44 

1 8 

1 12 

0 7.6 

B 

0 78 


0 41 

0 61 

m 


1 

6 6 

1 02 

1 7 

0 03 

m 

M 

m 

B 

0 88 

m 

0 82 

3 X 24 

ft 

Ti n 

1 62 

1 i 

m 

D1 

0 03 

0 00 


0 40 

0 68 

0 .63 


4 

n 

1 31 

1 2 

0 0.6 

U 5ft 

0 01 

m 

E 

m 

IQ 



i 

.6 3 

1 88 

0.01 

0 77 

0 85 

0 83 

0 51 

0 58 

0 3ft 

0 .68 

0 42 

24 X 2 

ft 

4 S 

I 31 

0 70 

0 7H 

0 47 

0 HI 

0 45 

0 58 

0 31 

0 56 

0 42 


J 

3 62 

1.06 

0.68 

0 78 

0 38 

0.70 

0 37 

0 50 

0.25 

0 M 

0 42 


gives the properties of only a few of the more com¬ 
mon sizes.* A zee is described by its nominal 
depth (in inches) and its weight per lineal foot 
(in pounds) as for example, a 6 t- 22,8 X 14'-6". 

* For other date and ainsa mw Carnegie Pocket Companion, 
t The Bins so indicated have now (1026) become obsolete and the roil¬ 
ing of these sections has been discontinued. 


TABLE 10* 

ELEMENTS OF COMMON EQUAL TEES 


Site 



.\xiH t-1 

Asia 2-2 

Flan- 

Stem 

Minimum 

Thieknam 

Wt. 

l^t 

Arae 

of 

See- 

tiott 

1 

r 

/ 

X 

I 

r 

/ 



Flut- 

(«■ 

Stam 









c 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Lba. 

In.* 

Iu.« 

In. 

In.* 

In. 

Tn.< 

In. 

In,* 

4 

B 

i 

i 

13 8 

3 o; 

8 7 

1 20 

2 0 

1 18 

2 8 

0 84 

1 4 

4 

g 

fl 

B 

10 8 

3 09 

4 8 

1.21 

1 6 

1.13 

2 1 

1 

1 1 

3»t 

3i 


i 

11 7 

3 44 

3 7 

1 04 

1 5 

1 a6 

1 0 

0 74 

1 I 

3lt 

3i 

1 

i 

0 2 

2 68 

3.0 

I 05 

I 2 


1.4 

B3 

0 HI 

3t 

B 

* 

) 

0 0 

2 01 

2 3 

0 88 

1 1 


1 2 

0 64 

0 80 

»t 

g 

A 

A 

H 0 

2 50 

2 1 


0 OR 

3 

1 0 

E 


3 

3 

1 

1 

7 8 

2.27 

1 8 


m 

0 88 

0 00 

E 

0 60 

3 


B 


6 7 

1 08 

m 


0 74 

m 

i 

E 

0 80 

n 


1 

1 

6 4 

1 87 

1 0 

0 74 

0 80 

0 76 


E 

0 42 

21 

2J 

A 

ft 

5 5 

I 60 

0 KH 

0 74 

0 SO 

0 74 

0 44 

e 

0 82 

■ 


ELEMENTS OF COMMON UNEQUAL TEES 


Size 

Wi. 

Area 

of 

Sin*- 

lion 

AxIn 1-1 

Azi. 2 

2 

Flan- 

cos 

Stem 

Minimum 
Thick ness 

/ 

r 

1 

/ 

/ 

r 

/ 

e 

Flan- 

gn 

Stem 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Lbn. 

lti.» 


III. 

m 

III. 

In.* 

In. 

III* 

5 

B 

i 

g 

11 .6 

3 37 

E 

0 84 

1.1 

1 

m 

3 9 

1 10 

1 6 

4 

8 

1 

i 

1.6 3 


10 8 

1 88 

B 

1 86 

2 8 

0 79 

1 4 

4 

.6 

i 

i 

11 0 

m 

8 .6 

1 56 

lOg 

1 51 

2 1 

0 78 

1 1 

4 

3 

i 

1 

H 2 

2 68 

2 0 

O.Kft 

0 90 

m 

2 1 

0 80 

1 I 

4 

M 

A 

A 

7 8 

2 20 

1 7 

0 87 

ED 

0 75 

1 R 

0 RH 

|Q 

3t 

D 

i 

I 

11 7 

3 44 

8 2 

1 23 

1 0 

I 32 

Dl 

0 50 


m 

B 

i 

1 

0 2 

2.68 

4 1 

1 24 

m 

I 27 

0 00 

m 

qI 


2) 

i 

I 

7 1 

2.07 

1 1 

0 72 

0 60 

0 71 

0 89 

0 66 

0.80 

3 

2i 

A 

A 

6 1 

1 77 

0 94 



ri AH 

0 75 

0 65 

6 50 


7. Plates. 

Since steel plates are used for many purposes in 
fabrication work, such as for plate girders, columns 
and trusses, the sizes vary lietween wide limits. A 
point of distinction in the matter of thickness is 
made by naming material from riff" up to 
sheets, and material I” thick and alxive, plates. 
Narrow widths of material are often called bars 
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DESIGN OF BEAMS 


the limitinf; niaxirnuni width being 4" or 6", depend¬ 
ing upon local practice. Plates in general are either 
*'^t rolled and sheared *’ or rolled in a Universal 


TABLE 11 

ELEMENTS OP COMMON ZEES 



Size 


vvt. 

Aren 

of 

Sec¬ 

tion 

Alls I-] 

Aiis 3-2 

Axis 

.3-3 

Depth 

KIuji- 

UOs 


per 

Fcii>t 

; 

r 

1 

c 

1 

fl 

B 

r 

min. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

I.bs 

In.> 


In. 

In.' 

In.* 

In. 

In.' 

In. 

R 

:iS 

B 

n 4 

S R.1 

42 1 

2 21 

14.0 

1.1 4 

1 .34 

4 6 

0 81 

0 

3i 

D 

n H 

« flN 

.14 (i 

2 28 

11 .1 

12 A 

1 37 

.3 9 

0 81 

8 

3i 

i 

IS 7 

4 .19 

25 3 

2 3.1 

8.4 

9 1 

1 41 

3 N 

» 83 

5 

31 

» 

•a 7 

n «A 

23 7 

1 84 

» A 

11 4 

1 28 

.3 0 

0 73 

« 

3| 

1 

17 9 

S 2.1 

10 2 

I 91 

7 7 

9 1 

1 31 

m 

0 74 

S 

31 

A 

11 « 

S 40 

13 4 

1 »H 

5 3 

6.2 

1 .35 

2 0 

0 75 

4 

»A 

> 

■ 

IK 0 

.1.1.1 

12 I 

1 48 

0 1 

8 7 

1 25 

.3 2 

0 60 

4 

3.^ 

A 

13 K 

4 05 

9 7 

1 5.1 

4 8 

6 7 

1 20 

2 4 

0 60 

4 

3b 

1 

« 

IB 

2 41 

A 3 

1 92 

3 1 

4 2 

1 .3.3 

1 4 

0 67 

3 


i 

12 0 

m 

4 0 

I 12 

3 1 

4 9 

1 15 

2 0 

0 53 

» 

H 

J 

0 8 


3 0 

1 16 

2 A 

3 U 

1 17 

1 A 

0 54 

3 


1 

0 7 

I «7 

2 9 

1 21 

1.9 

2 8 

1 19 

1 1 

O.SS 


I'W otlior giUM, MW " I'uckot Cuiiipuuion,” CnrneRie Steel Co. 


Mill (Art. 2)* In the former, the plates must 
be straightened after rolling and the uneven edges 
sheared off, while in the latter, the edges are rolled 
to uniform dimensions. By the nature of the latter 
process. Universal Mill (U. M.) plates are limited 
to thi(!knesses of J" and greater, and to widths of 
48" and less. Plates may lie sheared to any width 
desired, but the cotiimon sizes whicih may be obtained 
as Universal Mill material are limited to 


widths < 4" — by J" increments 
widths > 4" — by 2" increments up to 48". 


The usual sizes of “ flat rolled and sheared " plates, 
although varying with the particular mill and the 
demand, are as follows: 

''^'*^***® Thicknesses 



3|, 4" to 10" by 1" increments 
12" up, Ijy 2" increments to 
132", with variations of ± J" 


i" to 2|" maximum 


• PUtiw may also be Imiiaht in eirciilar shapes. For checkered plates, 
see rndex. For a full diseussiuu of such products, sec Part Xll, " Build, 
iiig Materials." Vol. I. 

t In very heavy work, plates are sometimes ilesignated by their weight 
per sq. ft., as pfates arc slightly thicker in the middle than at the edges, 
doc to the springing of the rolls. 


Table 12 gives the maximum lengths obtainable. 
The variation in lengths is ±1". Although plates' 

TABLE 12 

DATA FOR STEEL PLATES 

RBCTANGmLAR UNIVERSAL PLATES — Ctrboa StMl UhItmwI 


Mill Plates, Ooe-Foiirth Inch and Over, Ettrerae Size* 


1 

8 

A 

11 

Widths and l-engths in Inches 

ie 

Q 













X'-' 

n 

48-46 

45-41 

m 

36-31 

30-28 


10-17 

16-15 

14-12 

11 

I0-6J 

i 

10 20 






H 

m 

PM 

B 

540 

.140 

i 


12 75 

■own 

1020 

1140 


1320 

1329 

■ ^ 

i^7| 

Tvt 

600 

6U0 



15 30 

1200 

1200 


1.380 

1380 

1380 

■ 

$5 


900 

840 

i 


17 85 

1320 

1320 

iKijm 

1380 

■liCTl 

BFctI 

■ 

22 


900 

840 



20 40 


J3M0 


i:i80 

HZn 


■ ^ 

TT 

ryT 

1020 

840 

i 


22 05 

BpJ^ 

1.380 

1380 

1380 

1.380 

1.380 

1080 

22 

22 

1020 

Ena 



25 50 


1380 

1380 

1.380 

1380 


■ O 

jW 

22 

1020 

840 



30 00 

1353 

1.3.17 

1.36.3 

1372 

1380 


B 

22 

iwt 

IXW 

BUil 



35 70 

■ 1^ 

116:1 

1169 

1177 

1188 

Bpli^ 

■ 


22 

mm 

Euil 

1 


40 80 

■ LjJb 

1018 

1023 

■Mn 

1039 

1052 

B 

22 

,22 

■So 

Ena 

1 


45 90 

BE^ 

905 

010 

016 

924 

936 

1080 

rr 

22 

840 

840 

I 


51.00 


814 

818 

824 

832 

842 

■MO 

22 

22 

840 

840 

I 


56 10 

738 

740 

744 

740 

7.16 

766 

973 

vT\ 

,22 


840 

1 


01 20 

677 


682 

687 

60.3 

mm 

892 

@ 


B^hj 

gTTil 

1 


66 30 


mm 

029 

6.34 

640 

KB 

823 


22 

Bi??i! 

ES9 

1 


71 40 


681 

684 

588 

594 

601 

765 



72(1 

720 

I 


76 .10 

541 

64.3 

64.1 

549 

.154 

561 

714 

847 

968 

Ena 

■Ka 

2 


81 60 

507 


511 

515 

519 

526 

non 

794 

1107 

800 

720 


Plates of greater dimensions tliiiii shown ill alxive table nm.vbe siiiimitted 
for special consideratiiin. 


RECTANGULAR AND CIRCULAR PLATES — Carbon Steel 
Sheared Plates, One-Fourth Indi and Over, Eztrcme Sizes 


Thick- 

ti<^, 

liichex 

Weight, 
l.im. per 
Sq. Ft. 

WuKhit and l,A»nglliH in TiichcE 

DlHIIJee 

132 

126 

120 

114 

108 

102 

00 

90 

84 

78 

I iiclies 

i 

10.20 




17.1 

2.10 

280 


.330 

37.1 

m 

115 

f, 

12 75 



240 

279 

:t 2 o 


mm 

420 

EH 

460 

120 

1 

16 30 

189 

240 

279 

;i29 

365 


41(1 

4A0 

600 


132 

A 

17.85 

■10] 

279 

309 

BEi] 


410 

430 

460 

510 


132 

i 

20.40 



329 

■59 

En3 

EES 

E5E 

510 

650 


134 

A 

22.95 

240 


339 

373 

420 

470 

509 

530 

570 

I3!l] 

134 

I 

25 50 

240 

■flTil 

3.19 

■21 


.100 

629 

.140 


020 

134 

U 

28 ai 

249 

.309 

300 

B^ 

K 2 

ETd] 

520 

540 


620 

134 

J 

30.00 

240 

m 

309 

■tn 

■ 


62(1 

540 



134 

H 

.33 15 

240 

300 

340 


■ J 

Ee3 

510 

5.30 


620 

134 

1 

.36 70 

240 

;t(Ki 

.330 

375 

■ tl 

480 

519 

53(1 


620 

134 

1 

40 80 

240 

3(X) 

:tixj 

340 

440 

460 

5(8) 

.130 


6(8) 

134 

li 

46 90 

240 

300 

.318) 

BSID 

Ein] 

440 

450 

5(8) 

550 

580 

132 

11 

51 on 

230 

270 

.390 

310 

380 

4(81 

420 

490 

.130 

1^ 

132 

11 

61 20 


230 

260 

2W) 

3.30 

320 

340 

420 

440 

48U 

132 

li 

71 40 


2fNI 

220 

240 

280 

270 


380 

380 

410 

1.32 

2 

81 60 

Bfilil 

180 

190 

210 

240 

240 


320 

:i3() 

360 

132 

21 

91 80 

132 

100 

170 

190 

■ 

210 


280 

295 

320 

132 

Thick¬ 

ness, 

Inches 

WeiKlit. 
bbs. per 

72 

66 

00 

.14 

.10 

48 

42 

39 

30 

24 

Diam.t 

Sq. Ft. 









1 noboa 

1 

10 20 

m 

475 

525 

5.30 

5.30 

530 


5.30 

630 

530 

115 

A 

12.75 

480 

wm 

650 

6.10 

575 

575 


550 

550 

580 

120 

1 

16.30 

■yrii 

600 

620 

620 

620 

Ewn 

22 


900 

6(i0 

132 

'V 

17.85 

133 

630 

6:10 

iJTj 

ESS 

ES 

22 

fSi 

22 

600 

132 

1 

20 40 

610 

■ 1 ^ 

EHu 

'iP 

Inn 

640 

22 

7!^ 

$2 

600 

134 

A 

22.06 

620 

640 

640 


640 

640 

22 


'Wi 

600 

134 


25.50 

620 

640 


22 


EnE 

S2 



600 

134 


28 05 

020 

040 

Edi 

22 

■20 

640 

S2 


32 

680 

134 

,1 

30 60 

620 

649 


22 


640 

22 


35 

580 

131 


3 : 1.15 

62U 

040 

Effl 

22 

640 

640 

TrT 


670 

550 

134 

1 

35 70 

620 

640 

Effl 

22 


640 

Tt 


550 

650 

134 

1 

40.80 

■iTn 

Esa 

■23 

lilf 


(140 

W 


529 

530 

134 

1} 

45 90 

KM 

620 

620 

iUi 

25 

040 



520 

600 

132 

u 

51 00 

Bi7?II 

Kirn 

gajl 

jflt 

22 

Ifl 

22 


520 

450 

1.32 

M 

61.20 

530 

600 

153 

w 


Iv? 

25 


470 

430 

132 

d 

71 40 


490 

560 



Iw 

m 

a 

430 

380 

132 

2 

81 80 

EM 

440 

480 


35 

155 

32 

.100 

400 

350 

132 

21 

01 80 

350 

300 

4X1 

460 

450 

450 

450 

4.10 

300 

200 

132 


Plates 48 wide and under may also be rolled on Universal Mills. 

For greater length and Universal Mill Sisos, seo Universal Mill Plate Table. 
FlutoH of gFoatof dimoiukiUB than showu in above tubloa may be submit* 
tofl for special ooostderation. 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL SHAPf^^^ 


are obtainable in a numlier of Bmall thicknesseR as 
suggested above, a minimum thickness of 1" is 
established for all structural work for practical 
reasons, and in many cases, or even %” is 
specified as the minimum, particularly when the 
metal is subject to corrosion. A plate is defined 
usually by its width by its thickness by its length 

2-20 X I Pis. X 24'-0", 

1- 4 X i bar X etc. 

A structural designer in his work should be fa- 
tniliar with costs of structural steel work in general, 
so that he may be able to estimate the costs in special 
cases when necessary. The cost of structural steel 
shapes is referred to base prices. Pittsburgh is the 
recognized center of the steel production and is 
the basing point for steel prices. The base at any 


other point is determined by adding the freight 
rate. The base price varies slightly from month 
to month, due to manufacturing conditions. 

To the cost of the raw material, must be added 
the costs of making shop dt^tails, templates, fabrica¬ 
tion, painting, sliipment and erection. Structural 
fabricating companies keep records of these costs 
so that they are able to arrive at costs of fabricated 
material erected. These vary from time to time 
naturally, but a designer may find out from local 
companies, approximate values for purposes of 
comparative designs. Such values will obviously 
depend upon whether the steel is simple lieams, 
plate girders, truss work, or other complicated fram¬ 
ing. A value for average work may be established, 
however. At present (1926), average structural 
steel costs about $100 per ton in place. 



CHAPTER 2 


SIMPLE BEAMS 


8. TyjMcal Design Enmple. 

In order to illustrate the usual points which are 
investigated in. the design of a typical steel beam, 


I 

H- 




T— —— 




- S-a’’ J 



y4 

' r 

A 



_1 

H- 













Jrvr/c^ A-A 
(*) 

Fig. 11 


the floor beam in Fig. 11 will be designed for the 
following data: 

Spui — 20'-0" (c.c. bearings as is usual for steel beams) 

L. L. - eOjji/a' 

Fin. Fir. =• 3 

Sub. Fir. «« 3 

2" Cinder Fill - 16 
4" Concrete Slab - 60 
Suspended Ceil. 16 
Floor T. L. - W 
Random Partitions - 13 

T. L. - 160#/d' 

The design work is carried along as follows: Load in if/ft 
from the floor i- 6 X 160 « 800il</ft. Assume 12" beam. 
Haunch is then 8" X 12" below the slab (Fig. 11, section 
A-A). 


a - 16,000)ji/a" 
q - 10,000#/a" 

Maximum allowable deflec* 
tion of the span. 
Beam is laterally supported 
by the floor slab. 


Af 

7 

e 

V 


8 X 12 
144 


X 160 


100||>/ft. for beam and haunoL 


T. L. per ft. - 800 + 100 - OOOiC/ft. 
1.6 tc • L* - 1.6 X 900 X (20)* - 640,000"# 


640,000 
16,000 " 
900 X 20 
2 


33.7"* 


9000#. 


Use 121 31.8 


V 9000 

® ” dTl ” 9.76 X 0.35 “ 2640#/a" O.K. 

10,000#/a" allowable. 

Limiting span for safe deflection, L«2<f — 2X12» 24'-0" 
Actual span =■ 20'-0" Deflation O.K. 

Standard beam amnectione O.K. (Table 25). 


9. Flexure. 

In designing steel beams to resist bending, the 
general flexure formula is used, namely, 

Mr = which (<S-1) 

Mr ’= the moment of resistance in inch-lbs., 
a the maximum allowable fibre stress in #/□", 

/ — the moment of inertia of the craBB.section in (ins.)*, 
c => the distance of the extreme fibre from the neutral axis, 
in inches, and 

- ~ the section modulus in (ins.)'. 
c 

Structural steel is required to meet a standard test for 
its physical properties, particularly as to its strength, 
upon which s is based. 


spEcmcATion clauses* 

TnuionTsiti 6. (a) The material shall conform to the 
following requirements as to tensile properties: 


l*n)pertiea Conaiderecl 

Structural Steel 

Rivet Steel 

Tensile strength, lb. per aq. in. 
Yield point, min., lb. per sq. in. 

56,000-66,000 
0.5 tens. str. 

46,000-^,000 
0.6 tens. str. 

Elongation in 8 in., min., %.. 

l,400,000t 
tens. str. 

1,400,000 
tens. str. 

Elongation in 2 in., min., %.. 

22 

1 


t See 

eee. 0. 



(5) yield point shall be determined by 
the d rop of the b^m of the testing machine. 
ModiSesiiam 6. (a) For structiiral steel over i inch in 
bi BaaiatloB thickness, a deduction of 1 from the percentage 
of elongation in 8 inches specified .in see. 6 (a) 

* AmwloaD Society for TeeUng MeteiUb, Serial Deeignatioo AlS-14. 
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shaD be made for each inoreaae of i inch in 
thicknen above | inch to a mmimiim of .18 
per cent. 

(b) For structural steel under A inch in 
thickness, a deduction of 2.5 from the percentage 
of elongation in 8 inqhes specified in sec. 5 (a) 
shall be made for eaw decrease of inch in 
tiiickness below A inch. 

Since the ultimate tensile strength given above 
varies, some working stress, s, had to be established, 
on the basis of a factor of safety of 4. Accordingly, 
the maximum allowable fibre stress is almost uni- 
ven^y taken as 16|00(^/a".* If the maximum 
exliefhal bending moment in inch-pounds is divided 
by this stress, the required section modulus is found. 
Algebraically, 

M (ins.) (lbs.) (ins.) (lbs.) (ins.)* / 

T “ -(ibio-“ « 

(ins.)* 


The section moduli of all the various structural 
shapes have been calculated. These are estab¬ 
lished in the customary way (Art. "3) and they are 
based upon the gross sections. All the values are 
lisled in the structural handbooks, but, for con¬ 
venience, the values corresponding to the more com¬ 
monly used shapes are given in Chap. 1. 

When the required value of - is known, the object 

of the design is to select a beam which meets this 
value. The principal feature is to select a beam of 
the least weight to carry the load. Other factors 
may control the selection, such as headroom, allow¬ 
able deflection, and the lack of lateral support; it 
may also be desirable to keep a given number of 
beams the same depth. When there are only slight 
differences in the section moduli required for seVferal 
beams, one size of beam which will suffice for all 
may be feasible for many reasons. The availability 
of certain sizes compared with others should also in¬ 
fluence the selection. Ordinarily, the minimum 
weights of any given depth are the sizes most com¬ 
monly found in stock (Art. 3). 


Illustrative Prob. 9a. Select an I beam to safely resist 
a maximum external bending moment of ‘330,000"#. Use 
8 - 10,000#/a". 

M T 330,000 

— - - or TTTCsr “ 20.6"*. Use a 10 I 25.4. 


16,000 


(Refer to Table 4.) 


I beams are by far the most commonly used for 
simple steel flexural members, as they are well 
balanced in the sense of having the metal properly 
distributed. Channels are not as economical in 
weight because the flanges extend only to one side, 

* Raoantly advocatei of • fibre itnia of 18,000#/n" have ^eeted 
ohansee in aome buildina eodoa to oorrespond. Aa the uaual alaatio Hmit 
of ateel is 3fi,000#/D", auoh a sttass would reduce the real faetor at aafaty 
to Iraa than 2. The authora are very anaioua to emphasiie their objretloaa 
to such praetioe when live loads approach actual conditioaa. 


and they requibh more lateral support. They are 
employed however in special cases such as in framing 
around openings when a clear face is desired on the 
opening side, or'where it is desired to keep the 
flange width small so that it may be concealed in 
partitions, and so on. A single angle or a pair of 
angles may be used for short spans and light loads, 
such as for lintels. Tees and zees are occasionally 
used in stair landing work, and the like. 


Olttstntive Prob. 9b. Select a channel to carry a load 
of 400#/ft. on a 12'-0" span. 


Load ■■ 
Bm & Haunch - 


M I 
— ■» - or 


400 M - 1.5 w L* - 1.5 X 460 X(12)» 
60 Af - 99,200" 

460#/ft. 

^-6.2-.. U»8cn.6. 

(Refer to Table 7.) 


If the required section modulus is great, no 
standard beam which is rolled may supply the 
need. Larger sized Bethlehem beams or Bethlehem 
girder beams may be used in such cases. For 
average loads, either standard or Bethlehem beams 
may be used, depending upon the circumstances 
(Art. 3). For a given job, one kind of beam 
(standard or Bethlehem) is generally used through¬ 
out. Occasionally plates are added to the top and 
bottom flanges of beams to increase the section 
modulus (riveted beam girders. Art. 34). If none 
of the former types of steel beams furnish the re¬ 
quired material, some other form of compound 
beam Chap. 4), or plate girder (Chap. 5) will have 
to be used. 


Rlnatnitive Prob. 9c. Select a steel I beam to span 40'-0" 
and carry a load of 2000#/ft. 

Load-2000 Af-1.5wL*-1.5 x2200X(40)* 

Bm & Haunch - ^0 - 5,280,000"# 

2200#/ft. 

Af I 5,280,000 __ . 

— - ” 330 No standard beam is avail- 

8 c 16,000 

able (Table 4). 

Use 30 BI 121. 

(Refer to Table 5. i 

Prob. 9d. Select an I beam to carry a load of 8000# 
concentrated at the middle of a 16'-0" npan. 

Prob. 9e. What size of 1 beam is required for a load of 
1100#/ft. on a l4'-0" span? 

Prob. 9f. Select a channel to carry two loads of 4000# 
each, applied at the third-point« of a 15'-0" span. 

Prob. 9g. What size of lieam is required to carry a 
load of 2100#/ft. on a 42'-0" span? 

Prob. 9h. Select a 5 X 3| angle to carr>' a load of 
300#/ft. on a 6'-0" span. W^at thickness of 2-31 X 2i angles 
(long legs vertical) may be used? What size of a T-iron 
may be used? Substitute for the T with a Z-bar. 


10. weening Effect at Flange Holes. ^ 

Holes are often punched or drilled in .the flanges' 
of beams, and when th^ occur at or near the point 
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of ma ximum moment, their effect ipon the strength 
of a beam should considered. The sectional 
^a of the beam lost by p^ching the holes lessens 
tfie section modulus. A hide in the tension flange 
reduces the tensile strength because the net area 
is less and the rivet or bolt does not form a con¬ 
tinuity for stress. The strength of the flange in 
Fig. 12 (6) would be less than that of (a), for the 
metal could pull away from the fastenings and tear 
across the holes, as shown by the heavy lines. The 
effect of a hole in the compression flange is different. 
In Fig. 12 (c), the more the compression, the more 
the metal would tend to push on the rivet or bolt 
If the bolt were a tight fit, the safe compressive 



Fio. 12 

strength of the flange would be unaffected. It is, 
however, better practice to consider both the com¬ 
pression and tension flanges on the basis of net area 
for the following reasons: 

/ (1) The bolt or rivet may not be a tight fit. 

(2) The shearing strength of a bolt is less than 

its compressive strength. 

(3) The quality of metal in l)olts is often not 

equal to that in steel teams. 

Holes in flanges should be located preferably at 
a sufficient distance away from the point of maxi¬ 
mum moment so that their weakening effect may 
be neglected. The usual team is so designed. The 
actual section modulus supplied is generally some¬ 
what above that required, so that a certain amount 
of protection is afforded in the usual case. Wlien 
this cannot be done, the provision for reduced 



Fig. 13 


often rest with the detailer than with the designer 
to check these cases. Table 13 shows the reduction* 
of strength for various sections under varying con¬ 
ditions of flange punching. Figure 14 gives a dia¬ 
gram by which any condition may be checked. 

TABLE 18* 

RsnncTioN OF sraEiroTR m bsam seCtioits dub 
TO HOtBS nr FLAirOES 


Beams 

or 

Channols 

Actual 
Diam¬ 
eter of 
Bolt, 

In. 

Actual 
Diam¬ 
eter of 
Hole. 
In. 

Basins 

In. I.b 



6 X 12.2A 

1 

H 

7 X 15 

1 

H 

8 X IH 

1 

tt 

9 X 21 

1 

U 

10 X 25 

1 

u 

12 X 31 5 

] 

11 

15 X 42 

1 

H 

18 X 55 

i 

tt 

20 X 85 


tt 

24 X 80 


tt 

Channels 



8X8 

i 

tt 

7 X 9 75 


tt 

8 X 11 15 

1 

tt 

9 X 13.25 

1 

tt 

10 X IS 

} 

tt 

12 X 20.5 

{ 

tt 

15 X 3.3 

{ 

tt 


lUustratiTe Prob. 10a. An 18 1 55 carries a total uni¬ 
formly distributed load of 47,100# on a 20'-0" span. This 
will produce a fibre stress of 16,000#/o" at the center of 
span. Suppose it is desired to take two holes out of the 
tension flange at a distance of 4'-8" from the center. Will 
this be safe? 

In Fig. 14 (a), follow the curve under the sketch indicating 
two holes out of one flange of an I beam until it intersects 
the horizontal line indicating an 18" beam. Project verti¬ 
cally downward from this point to the curve for load uni¬ 
formly distributed in (b). Then project across to the left 
and note the corresponding percentage of span length. This 
is 0.23. 

0.23 X 20 - 4.6'. 

This is less than 4'-8" so that two holes may be taken out 
as planned. 

For any other condition of loading than those 
indicated in Fig. 14, the values may be approx¬ 
imated without undue error. If the beam in 
question is one other than the minimum weight of 
a given depth, the percentage may be obtained by 



Srrea must be considered. Figure 13 (a) illustrates 
the limits within which provision should be made 
for this contingency. Figure 13 (b) shows the 
usual cause for tension flange holes. It may more 


* Artielo by R. Fleming of the American Rridge Co., p. 1040, Ensinaerins 
Newt Reoord, March 27, IB2Q. Only minimum weighU M aeetioni are 
given and the eorreaponding maximum diametera of bolts allowable. The 
diameten of the holes deducted are greater than the diameters of the 
bolts in these calculations. The areas for deduction are baaed on the 
grips of the bolts. 
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inverse proportion to the gross section moduK*. of 
this beam and that of the minimum weight beam 
of the same depth. Thus 

Gross ^ of Beam in Question 
Proportion Corresponding to Minimum Weight ~ 


Gross-of Minimum Section 
_ c _ 

Proportion Desired 



Prop«rUonatc Reduction of Gross Section Modulus (a) 



WEAKENING EFFECT OF FLANGE HOLES 

Fiq. 14t 


Illustrative Prob. 10b. Find the {lereentagc of the span 
length for a 151 50 with one hole out of one flange. Uniforio 
Load. • 


Prob. 10c. A is I 42.7 carries a total uniformly dis* 
tributed load of 36,000# on a 16'-0" span. It is doii^ to 
take two holes out of the tension flange at a distance of 
3'-0" front mid<span'. Will this be safe? 

Prob. lOd. A 12 1 31.8 has a load of 11,000| concen¬ 
trated at the middle of a 13'-0" span. Can two holes be 
taken out of the top and bottom flanges at a distance of 2'*0" 
from the centei^bne of span? 


11. Beams Unsupported Laterally. 

If a beam does not have its top flange supported 
laterally, it will tend to bend in a sidewise direction. 
Such action will induce stress in addition to that 
caused by the vertical bending, and therefore the 
maximum allowable flbre stress in such a case should 
be reduced. As the top flange is in compression, it 
acts more or less like a column. The most logical 
manner to reduce the allowable stress is hence 
that of employing a column formula. Since there 
are many column formulas, there are, correspond¬ 
ingly, many formulas for the allowable stresses 
in unstayed beams. The most commonly used 
formula for this work is: 

I 

p = 16,000 — 70- , in which 

T 

• » • 

p = the maximum allowable compressive stress 
in #/o", 

I = the unsupported length of the member in 
inches, and 

r » the minimum radius of gyration of the cross- 
section in inches. 


A column will tend to bend in the direction of its 
least dimension. The great majority of the fibre 
stress Ls carried by the flange, so that for simplicity 
it will l)e assumeil that it is all carried by this part 
of the beam. Assuming that the flange is a rec¬ 
tangle of any length, x, as in Fig. 15, 


X • 5* 


and A 


X • b. 


r 



X ■ V 

~w 



and 


(Therefore independent of x). 


I/e (gross) for 15 1 42.9 = 68.9"* 

I/e (gross) for 16 I 60 - 64.5"* 

% from Fig. 14 (a) for 151 42, one hole out of one 
flange — 0.097 

64.5 58.9 

.097 " X 
X - .088. 

Tracing through the diagram os before, 



I’lG, 15 


l*roportion •» 0.15. 

* Oran section modulus is defined as that of the whole section. Net 
Boction modulus is Uiat of the section with the effect of holes considered, 
t TliiB is true within small limits. 

t Article by H. Kercher of King Blidge Co., p. 709, Engineering 
News Record, May 12,1921. ^ 


Substituting in the column formula, 


P 


16,000 - 


701 

b 

3.46 






< 
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Let p in this case be called the maximum allow¬ 
able fibre stress when the beam is laterally imsup- 
ported. Then 

sw = 16,000 - 242^, 

It is Kenerally agreed that the coefficient 242 is un¬ 
necessarily severe in the majority of cases for the 
following reasons; 

(1) on account of the assumptions previously 
made, 

(2) the maximum stress occurs only at the 
outer fibres of the flange, 

(3) the maximum stress usually occurs at 
one point along the length only, and 

(4) on account of the strengthening action 
of the web. 

Accordingly, this coefficient is reduced to 200. 
Therefore, 

I * 

s, = 16,000 - 200^- (.S-2) 


nitistraUve Prob. 11a. What is the maximum allowable 
BtreflH for a 12 I .31.8 on a 14'-0" span if it ia laterally un¬ 
supported? 


I 

I 

b 


14 X 12 - 108" b = 5" (Table 4) 



su = 16,000 - 200 X 33.6 = 9240#/a". 


Another formula used is that developed from 

I f 

p = 19,000 - 100- .' 

r 

1001 

As before, p = 19,(X)0-^ 

06 

I 

8h = 19,000 — 289 g, or in round figures 
8, = 19,000 - 300^ • 

When 

^ = 10, s, = 19,000 - 300 (10) = 16,000#/a". 


This value is the same as the usual allowable fibre 
stress. Consequently no reduction of stress is made 
when the ratio of span length to flange width is 10 
or less. This value is taken for many of the for¬ 
mulas. A limiting value of 1/6 = 40 is often as- 

* It a Warn ia uader a (sonatant momant tor a portion ot ita length, as 

some loading oonditiona produoo, tbo tomiulaa^ m ia,000 — 242 ^ ahould 

be used. Soa Bull Univ. ot III. fes and Enginaering Nam Raootd, May 
S, ISM. 

t Antariaan Bridge Co. oolumn formula. 


sumed. Beyond such a ratio, no economical design 
could result. 


SPBCmCATIOH ClADSB 

UmiSiig If the ratio of the unbraced length of a beam 

Batioa or girder to its flange width exceeds 10, the 
maximum allowable fibre stress shall be reduced 
from the usual by a standard reduction formula. 
In no case shall the ratio exceed 40. 

Still another fonnula which may be used is developed from 

s 

p = (The Rankine column 

1 ^ formula). 

18,000#/d" is used for S because only a portion of the 
flange is stressed to the maximum. The constant, q, is taken 

as , that for a fixed end column. 


36,000’ 
Substituting, 


18,000 


1 + 


*•» 




_l‘__ 

36,000 r‘ 
18,000 


or, 


1 + 


6‘ 

36,000 — 


18,000 


1 +; 


3000 

If the maximum value of «„ is to be 16,000 #/g", then 

18,000 


16,000 + 


16,000 


16,000 P 
3000 b» ’ 
16,000 P 


1 +. 




P 

b* 

I 

b 


3000 
18,000 

' 6,000,000 
6,000,000 


16,(X)0 

19.4. 


375 


The Cambria siiecification therefore requires no reduction 
of stress when ^ = 20 or less. This specification also sets 
the maximum ratio at 110. 


Various building codes and specifications state the 
limiting ratios for l/b and often the formula upon 
which the stresses shall be reduced. Table 14 is 
given as an illustration. 

Unless otherwise specified, the first fonnula 
given in Table 14 is recommended for determining 
the allowable stresses in laterally unsupported 
beams. A point of inconsistency arises when a 
designer uses one fonnula to design columns 
and a formula to calculate allowable stresses for 
beams laterally ui»upported, based upon some other 

t Rultine oolumn fonnuU mod by (Umbria Stool Co. 
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column formula. To be consistent, the same column Uc. Select a chaimeJ to cony two loads of 4000# 

^formula should be basic to all calculations. each, concentrated at the third*point8 of a 12'-0" span, if it is 

not braced in a sidewise direction. 


TABLE li 

IIASMITM AIXOWABLS UNIT FmSX STRESSES FOR 
BEAMS WITHOirr lATERAL SUPPORT 


Ratio 

1 

A.R.E.A. 

10,000- 

Fleming 

10,000- 

A.B. Co. 
(larnegie 
19,000 - 

Ouubrin 

18,000 

Bethlehem 

6 

am]- 

0 

360' 

0 

30oi 

1 + ^ 
^3000 6* 


S 

15,000 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

10 

14,000 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

16 

13,000 

15,280 

14,500 

16,000 

16,000 

20 

12,000 

14,000 

13,000 

16.000 

16,000 

26 

11,000 

12,760 

11,500 

14,900 


30 

10,000 

11,600 

10,000 

13,860 

14,400 

35 

9,000 

10,250 

8,500 

12,780 


40 

8,000 

9,000 

7.000 

11,740* 

12,800t 


The design of beams which arc laterally unsup¬ 
ported must be carried along by a “ cut and try ” 
method because the width of the beam flange con¬ 
trols the maximum allowable fibre stress, whereas 
the flange width is not known exactly until the size 
of the beam required for flexure is established. A 
trial size may be obtained by selecting a size of 
beam which will carry the load safely on a span 
which is laterally supported, and then selecting a 
size somewhat larger than the first. The latter 
beam may then be checked to prove that the com¬ 
pressive stress at the extreme fibre is within the 
allowable and still reasonably near to it, in order to 
obtain an economical design. 


Illustrative Prob. lib. What nise of I beam is required 
to carry a load of K(XX)| concentrated at the center of a 
14'-0" span if the beam is laterally unsupported? 


M 


PL 
4 " “ 
M 33fi,000 
8 " 16,000 


8000 X 14 


28,000'# - 336,000"#. 


4 

21.0"’ A 10 I 26.4 would be sufficient if 
it were laterally supported (Table 4). 


Hince the beam is unbraced, assume a 12 1 31.8 


b - 5.0" 1 = 14 X 12 - 168" ^ - 33.6,< 40O.K. 

0 a 

»u “ 16,000 - 200 X 33.6 = 9240#/a" • 


M 

Hu 


336,000 

0240 


36.4"’ required 


- = 36.0"* actual 


O.K. about 1% over- 
stressed. 

Use 12 I 31.8. 


Prob. 11c. What is the ratio of the span length to the 
flange width for a 15 I 42.9 on a 16'-0" span? Is the ratio 
within an allowable limit? What is the maximum allowable 
fibre stress if the beam is laterally unsupported? 

Prob. lid. Design a beam to carry a load of 10n0|/ft. 
on a 15'-0" span if the l)enm is laterally unsupiwrted. 


* ContiDiiai t/b « 110. 

t Continueg l/b m7o — Bethlehem bcama oBur an advantase on account 
of thftir wide flangOB. 


12. Internal Shear. 

Flexure is the usual controlling factor in the de¬ 
sign of steel beams, but when l)eams are of short 
span with heavy uniform Toads, or when there are 
large concentrations near a support, shear may con¬ 
trol the size of beam.} The average intensity of 
vertical shear may be calculated from the formula, 

V 

= " 7 , m which 
A 


V — the average intensity of vertical shear in 

. 

V = the maximum external vertical shear in #, 

and 

A = the effective area of the cross-section in 

This shear is assumed to be taken by the area of 
web only. Aw- This area is the product of the 
depth of the beam, d, and the thickness of the'web, 
L Then 



The intensity of shear at any cross-section varies 
however, and uniform distribution is only an as¬ 
sumption. It has been shown that the shear is 0 at 
the outside fibres and maximum at the neutral 
plane, that it varies as the external shear varies, and 
that its intensity at any point in a cross-section 
depends upon the sectional area outside of that 
point. The intensity of vertical shear and that of 
horizontal shear at any point are equal. Therefore, 
to determine the intensity of vertical shear, the 
equal intensity of horizontal shear may be calculated. 
The general formula for this calculation is 

q = - 7 - 7 - , m which 

q = the intensity of horizontal shear in #/□'', 

Q = the statical moment of the cross-section in 
(ins.)’, of the area outside of the plane at 
which 9 is to be calculated, and 
b = the width of the plane of the cross-section in 
ins., at which g is to be investigated. 

The maximum intensity of shear is naturally larger 
than the average value. In the usual case, the 
maximum intensity is the only value desired. The 
width of the beam at the neutral axis is the thick¬ 
ness of the web. The formula then becomes 

F -Q 

9m.. * 7 ^ • (S-4) .. 

t Mr. R. Flemina idvM Krersl inatoncra of thia kind in an artide in 
th« Engineerinc Newa Record, May 27, 1920. 
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, ^ w 

Figure 16 shows the variation of stress in a typical 
cross-section. It is obvious in (c) that the flanges 
do not take any appreciable amount of the shearing 
stress, — hence the reason for assuming that the web 
takes all of the shear. The exact solution involves 
the calculation of the statical moment of the cross- 
section. 





nvchcaHy 

uni/hrm 


r Btsm 

W 



Tbta/SfrrM 


(i>) 

Fifj. 16 



ShtarCUnit) 

on whe/f 
snttion 

w 



Shrar(Utut) 
on wobon/y 

M 


Illiutrative Prob. 13a. What is the average intensity of 
vertical shear at the support for a 27 I 90 having a maximum 
end reaction of 120,00017 What is the maximum intensity 
of horizontal shear? 


V 
' d’t 


120,000 

27 X 0.624 


= 8480#/a". * 


Calculation of Q. The section should bo split up into ele¬ 
mentary areas, such as rectangles and triangles, of which the 
centers of gravity are known. Figure 17 shows the cross- 
section of the 27 I 90, and the dimensions required, f 
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VO 

«"7T7 


Q for flange rectangle 

9 X 5.15 X 13.22 - 61.51"* 
Q for flange triangles 

X 0.38 ^ J2.g6 X 2 - 20.93 

£ 

Q for web rectangle 

12.98 X 0.52 X 6.49 = 44.22 

Total 0- 126.66"* 
I = 2968.3"* t 

0.524 X 2958.3 • 


Since the maximum allowable shearing stress is 10,000|f>/a", 
the beam is satisfactory in this respect. 


The al)Ove solution is both exacting and laborious 
if repeated for many cases. Consequently approx¬ 
imate rules of thumb are often used. There are 
several of these approximations, such as dividing 
the maximum vertical shear by the area of the web 
between the flanges, and so on. 
Of these, probably the most 
accurate method is to divide the 
maximum vertical shear, V, by 
the area resulting from the prod¬ 
uct of the thickneas of the web, 
t, and the tangent distance on 
the web, di. The tangent dis¬ 
tance is that between the points 
of tangency of the flllcts and the 

* The idstive vbIuoi of v and 9 should bs noted, 
t See Elements of Seotions, Carnegie Pooket Companion. 
t Tangent distances ate given in the dimensions of rolled shapes in 
struetural handbooks. 


f 


n s -f-ajM’ 


rrz9o 
Fio. 18 


web,t as in Fig. 18. Algebraically, 

The accuracy of such a solution varies, but the 
results are always on the safe side, the error averag¬ 
ing about 6%. 

For practical uses, the allowable shearing stress 
may be reduced 10% to allow for this variation 
and thus avoid the frequent references to special 
detail dimensions of rolled sections. 

niuBtntiTe Prob. 12b. What is approximate value of 
the maximum horizontal shear for the data of Illustrative 
Prob. 12a? 

Figure 18 shows the resisting area cross hatched. 

V 120,000 

® “ f • d< ” 0.524 X 21.59 
q - 10,620#/a" 
q - 9,810 (Prob. 12a) 

Difference «= 810#/a" 

% Error - ^ = 8.3. 


In order to avoid approximate solutions, and the 
corresponding calculations, a table may be developed 
which can be used to investigate the maximum shear 
directly, and in addition, corresponds to an exact 
solution. Thus from 


9 = 


V-Q 
t>I * 


V = 


q • t • I 
Q 


(S-6) 


The values t, I and Q are constant for any given 
I beam when referred to the neutral axis (the point 
where the shear is maximum). The above formula 
with the maximmn allowable value of q substituted 
in it will therefore express the maximum allowable 
shear, V, or the end reaction, that a given beam 
can safely sustain. 

The ultimate shearing strength of structural 
steel averages about 40,()00#/n". Based upon the 
usual factor of safety of 4, the working stress quite 
universally used is lOfiOOi/o”. Although the max¬ 
imum allowable horizontal shear, a function of 
the vertical shear, is often dependent upon the 
buckling resistance of the web for its value, the 
conditions surroimding the usual beam, such as 
fire-protection and other construction which stiffens 
the webs of l)eams, make it safe to assiune the fixed 
value of 10,000#/a" on the web section in place 
of the lesser value derived by the buckling formulas 
(Art. 13). 

Referring to the data of Illustrative Prob. 12flf 
for the 27 I 90, / = 2958.3"*, Q - 126.66"» and 
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t » 0.524'^, the maximum allowable shear on the 
''above basis is 


V 


10,000 X 0.524 X 2958.8 
126.66 


122,400#. 


Table 15 gives the values of Q and V for various 
sizra of beams, calculated in the same manner as 
just illustrated. Use of this table is made by com¬ 
paring the maximum end reaction obtained in the 
calculations with the value of V listed which cor¬ 
responds to the size of beam as selected for flexure. 
If the reaction is less than the value of V given, the 
mtuimum intensity of horizontal shearing stress is 
wiUiin allowable limits. If otherwise, a beam may 
be selected from the table to meet this requirement. 


TABLE U 

icAxnnm auowablk shbass* 


Helhlehem I Baama 


Bathtaham Girdar Baoini 


Size 

Q (iDZ.)’ 

r (Ibe.) 

Size 

Q (ins.)* 

V Obz.) 

.‘lO'iZl.O 

200.19 

141,.TOO 

30-200 

333.80 

208,000 

28-106.0 

162.90 

123,300 

181 

308.95 

182,500 

26- 91.0 

130.70 

109,900 

28-165 

264.74 

161,200 

24- 83.0 

108.16 

107,000 

26-161 

224.31 

145,000 

13.5 

107.32 

99,.500 

24-121 

159.50 

121,400 

20- 69.0 

72.72 

90,700 

20-113 

131.50 

97,900 

64.5 

68.02 

.80,800 

18- 93 

92.23 

76,500 

59.5 

64.92 

79,400 

15-141 

122.30 

104,300 

IH- 59.0 

59.60 

76,600 

105 

98.93 

76,600 

64.5 

54.22 

63,700 

74 

65.46 

58,000 

52.0 

52.46 

64,700 

la- 70.5 

50.18 

48,700 

40.0 

.TO. 10 

51,000 

55.5 

40.16 

39,800 

15- 46.0 

37.40 

55,500 

Structuiui Channels 

41.0 

33.73 

46,000 

1.5-.33.9 

25.20 

49,900 

38.5 

.33.12 

39,000 

12-20.7 

19.83 

39,600 

12- 36.5 

25.22 

33,100 

10-15.3 

7.91 

20,400 

32.0 

22.42 

34,000 

9-13.4 

6.21 

17,500 

28.5 

20.12 

26,800 

8-11.5 

4.77 

15,000 

10- 28.5 

15.48 

33,900 

7- 9.8 

3.56 

12,400 

23.5 

13.74 

24,000 

6- 8.2 

2.46 

10,800 


Staudard I Baama 


27- 90 

126.66 

122,400 

12-40.8 

26.09 

47,400 

24-100 

123.56 

142,900 

31.8 

20-.75 

36,300 

79.9 

101.39 

103,100 

10-25.4 

13.98 

27,000 

20- 81.4 

88.71 

99,400 

9-21.8 

10.91 

22,600 

65.4 

68.41 

86,500 

8-18.4 

8.16 

18,800 

18- 54.7 

52.11 

72,100 

7-15.3 

5.94 

15,200 

irr- 42.9 

34.29 

52,800 

6-12.5 

4.17 

12,000 


In special investigations it may bo desirable to 
calculate the intensity of horizontal shear at points 
in a beam which are not in its neutral plane. The 
general shear formula, 

FQ 

«T7' 


* Baaed upon a manmum alloirabla ahaaring etnas of 10,000f/D*. 


is again applicable here, although it is generally 
used to obtain the maximum shearing stress. The 
value of Q in this* particular case is the statical 
moment of only that portion which lies outside of 
the plane where the shear is to be investigated. 
The value b is the breadth of the section at such a 
plane. 


lUustntlTe Prob. 12c. Calculate the intensity of hori¬ 
zontal shear at the plane o-a in Fig. 19 if F 70,000#. 


Flange rectangle 7 X 0.60 X 11.7 — 49.2 

„ . . 3.26 X 0.542 „ ^ 

Flange triangles - 2 -X 2 X 11.22 » 19.7 

Rectangle of part web 9.15 X 0.50 X 6.83 « 31.3 


9 


F-<? 70,000 X 100.2 

t • / “ 0.50 X 2087.2 


Q - 100.2"* 
6700#/a". 


Prob. 12d. Check the value of the statical moment, Q, 
of a 12 I 31.8 about its neutral axis, as shown in -Table 15. 
Check the value of F. 

Prob. 12e. If a 15 I 42.9 
is subjected to a maximum 
external vertical shear of 
50,000#, what is the average 
intensity of vertical shear? 

Is the maximum intensity of 
horizontal shear .safe? 

Prob. 12f. Design a beam 
to carry a load of 1200#/ft. 
on an 18'-0" sjian. Check 
the shear by the approximate 
method. 

Prob. 12g. What is the 
maximum intensity of hori¬ 
zontal shear at a plane 6" 
down from the top of a 15 C 
33.9 which is subjected to a shear of 21,000#? 



13. Buckling. 

If a large concentrated load or a heavy reac¬ 
tion is applied to a beam, the web may tend to 
bend sidewise, or 


iHJckle ((failed crip¬ 
pling of the web). 

In Fig. 20, the * l 
two beams shown i ii 

have the same 
area of web, and 
each will carry a 
certain load as far 
as the shear is 
concerned. How¬ 
ever, the deeper 
beam has a greater 
tendency to crip¬ 
ple. This involves Fm. 20 

typical column 


action and therefore a formula for steel columns, 
expressed in a modified way, may be used to establish 
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safe working stresses for sueh web action. A column 
formula which b very often used is 

p = 16,000 - 70^. (1) 

The flanges of an I beam are relatively wide and 
heavy compared with its web, and therefore they de¬ 
velop the tendency of a fixed end column. In such a 
member, the points of inflection are assumed to be 
at the quarter-points of the beam depth, as shown 
in Fig. 21. The length in which sidewise bend- 

d 

ing takes place is hence assumed as - • Substi¬ 
tuting 1 = I in (1), 

p = 16,000 -^. (2) 



Fio. 21 


The resisting section may be assumed to be any 
length, X. This value will not have any influence 
on the bending, as a column always tends to bend 
in the direction of its least dimension, and as shown 
below, it cancels in the calculations. The value of 
the radius of gyration, r, is evolved in the following 
manner: 

I = A = X ‘t, and 

±tu 



X 


or 


t 

3.46* 


Substituting for r in (2), 

p = 16,000 


70 d (3.46) 
2i 


(3) 


Let p in this application be ft, the maximum allow¬ 
able buckling stress in pounds per square inch. 
Then 

ft = 16,000 - ^21^ (4) 

V 

or ft = 16,000 — - (practicjdly). ('S-7) 

lUttstradve Prob. 13a. What is the allowable buckling 
stress for a 12,1 31.8? 

d - 12" t - 0..35" (Table 4) 

ft - 16,000 - —- ll,830#/a". 


Since the values of the buckling stress are dependent^.i 
upon some steel colunm formula other eiqaressions may be 
developed for such allowable stresses if other column formulas 
were used, using 

p - 19,000 - 100^,^ 


ft 19,000 — — — (practically). (5-8) 


Table 16 gives allowable values of ft for various 
beams, based upon the two above formulas. To 
l)e consistent, the designer should use a buckling 
stress formula which corresponds to the column 
formula employed for the genera] design. Unless 
otherwise specified, formula (5-7) is recommended. 

Buckling should he investigated at the critical 
points of loading, which are at the end supports of 
beams that have unrestrained webs, and at points 
where concentrated loads occur. If the stress is 


TABLE 16 

ALLOWABLB BUCKUNO STRESSES 


Bothleheni I Bmma Hethlehem Girdtr Hearns 


Sise 


(II )/»#/□'• 

Hiso 

(!)/*#/□'• 

m)ft*/a- 

30-121.0 

9,340 

9,420 

.30-200 

11,.300 

12.200 

28-106.0 

9,280 

10,300 

181 

10,800 

11,.500 

26- 

91.0 

9,280 

10,300 

28-165 

10,900 

11,700 

24- 

83.0 

10,480 

ll,a30 

26-151 

11,000 

11,800 


73.5 

8,660 

8,3.30 

24-121 

10,700 

11,300 

20- 

69.0 

11,440 

12,420 

20-113 

11,700 

12,800 


64.5 

10,720 

11,.380 

18- 93 

11,500 

12,.500 


59.5 

9,640 

9,82) 

15-141 

13,700 

15,800 

18- 

59.0 

11,680 

12,760 

105 

13,000 

14,670 


54.5 

10,720 

11,380 

74 

11,910 

1.3,100 


52.0 

10,240 

10,700 

12- 70.5 

12,930 

14,570 


49.0 

9,250 

10,200 

55.5 

12,210 

13,420 

15- 

46.0 

11,910 

13,100 

Structural Channels 


41.0 

10,710 

11,350 

16- 33.9 

11,440 

12,510 


38.5 

9,800 

10,050 

12- 20.7 

10,790 

11,570 

12- 

36.5 

11,350 

12,300 

10- 15.3 

10,960 

11,780 


32.0 

11,700 

12,750 

9- 13.4 

11,250 

12,220 


28.5 

10,2.'50 

10,700 

8- 11.6 

8,580 

12,700 

10- 

28.5 

12,920 

14,550 

7- 9.8 

11,950 

13,2^ 


23.5 

11,300 

12,080 

6- 8.2 

12,360 

1.3,810 


Stanrlanl T Beams 


27- 

90 

9,830 

10,080 

12- 

40.8 

12,870 

14,480 

24-100 

12,140 

13,490 


31.8 

11,890 

13,060 


79.9 

10,250 

10,690 

10- 

25.4 

12,120 

13,410 

20- 

81.4 

12,000 

13,230 

9- 

21.8 

12,280 

13,620 


65.4 

11,200 

12,080 

8- 

18.4 

12,440 

13,870 

18- 

54.7 

11,310 

12,220 

7- 

15.3 

12,640 

14,1.50 

15- 

42.9 

11,110 

12,670 

6- 

12.5 

12,900 

14,480 


• (I) values oorraepoml to/j 16,000 — 120 f • 


(ID values oorrospond to/j •• 16,000 — 170? ' 
t American Brides Co. formula. 
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proven to be safe at the larger end r^urtion in such 
'a case, and under the largest concentrated load, the 
investigation will be complete for any given beam, 
there being no variation in the web. 

At end supports a common assumption in de¬ 
sign is that the effect of a vertical load spreads at 
an angle of approximately 60** with the horizontal, 
as illustrated in Fig. 22. The distance ob is as¬ 
sumed as ^. This will approximate a 60° angle as 
^ shown. The aver¬ 

age cross - section, 
A, shown shaded, 
is taken to be the 
effective resisting 
area. This assump¬ 
tion is reasonable 
because the great¬ 
est tendency toward 
sidewise bending of 
the web will occur 
there, as shown in 
Fig. 21. The al¬ 
lowable resistance to the reaction is the product of 
the resisting area and the allowable budding stress, 
ft. Hence 

R=ft'A, in which 

“‘+0 • t (the average resisting area). 

The .safe end reaction, based upon the allowable 
buckling stress, is therefore 

0. (S-9) 

* 

niustratiTe Prob. 18b. If a 12 1 31.8 has an 8" wall 
hearing {at), wliat is the maximum allowable end reaction 
as controlled by buckling? 

at = 8" d = 12" < - 0.35" ft <= ll,830#/a" (Prob. 13a). 

R = 11,830 X 0.3,') X ^8 + “ 46,600#. 

The length of the bearing will vary according to 
the conditions at the support. A spesdal instance 
occurs when a beam frames into a column, as illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 23. The scat angle* is usually a 
6 " X 4", as a standard. The usual clearance 
allowed between the end of the beam and the face 
of the column is J". The length of the bearing 
then is 3^'. Using at — 3^", and substituting in 
formula (iS-9), 

R =/».<.^3.6-1-0 

(S-IO) (Special for Coliunn Brackets.) 

* Whan a beam has atsmlan! connection anslec and a seat angle ii 
uied for oraction purpoaea only, the buckling need not be inveatigatad 
baoauae the beam will eventually be olear of the aeat angle. 




niiMtntive Prob. ISe. What is the maximum allowable 
end reaction for a 12 I 31.8 resting upon a standard beam 
seat? 

ft - li,830#/D" (Prob. 13o) 

R - 11,830 X 0.36 ^3.5 -f 
R - 26,000#. 


The safe concentrated interior load, based upon 
the allowable buckling stress, may be derived in a 
manner similar to that for the safe end reaction. 
In Fig. 24, the average area, shown shaded, is 



Then 

P=/»<(ae+0 


(S-11). 


The formulas for safe end reactions and safe interior 
loads are sometimes called purely empirical, but the 
reasoning is ra¬ 
tional, and they 
have a basis in true 
mechanics. Experi¬ 
mental tests verify 
these formulas and 
show them to be 
reasonably accu¬ 
rate. 


niuBtmtive Prob. 

ISd. If P in Fig. 

24 is 60,000# and the 
length of the column 
ba.se-platc ia 12", is the 
buckling safe for a 12 1 31.8? 



1 a/^/p 




Jilt i 

-w 


Fici. 23 


a* « 12" d ~ 12" i - 0.35" 

60,000 - ft (0.36) ^12-1- 1?^ 


Sh 

(From Prob. I.la)/* 


9!>SXif/a” actual 
^ 11.830#/a" allowable 


O.K. 



If the buckling stress as calculated is excessive, 
a beam with a stiffer web must be used, or the web 
must be reinforced. Stiffeners may lie placed under 
the loads but their use is not considered economical 
for rolled beams. 
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When beams bear on walls and the usual lengths 
of bearing are employed, namely 

for 6" beams.6" or 8", 

7, 8, 9 and 10" beams .. 8" or 10", 

12 and 15" beams.10", 12" and 16", 

18" beams.12" or 16", 

beams > 18" deep.16", 

the safe end reaction, as controlled by buckling, 
is practically always greater than that controlled 
by a safe shearing resistance. To illustrate for a 
12 I 31.8, the following calculations are given: 

/» = 16,000 - 120- 
t 

= 16,000 - = n,900#/n". 


Even for an 8" bearing, 

R = 11,900 X 0.35 ^8 +“) = 45,700#. 

From Table 15, the .safe end reaction based 
upon a safe shearing resistance = 36,300#, 
which is a leaser value. 

The same relation may l)e shown to be true for a 
number of other cases. If the allowable buckling 

stress is based upon /j = 19,000 — 170-, the differ- 

ence is even more on the safe side, ('onsecpiently, 
unless beams have a shorter length of wall bearing 
tlian is u.sual, the end reaction will not cause exces¬ 
sive buckling stresses in the web if the shear is safe. 
Since the shearing 8tress«?s are generally safe, the 
investigation for buckling in such cases is commonly 
omitted. This is also more or less true for interior 
concentrated loads when they are distributed over 
a reasonable length of beam. In any particular in¬ 
stance of either case, the general procedure pre¬ 
viously discussed should l)e followed out. It should 
he well understood that the above discussion does 
not apply when beams are supported on colunin 
brackets. In su(di cases, the maximum allowable 
reaction is practically always controlled by tlie safe 
buckling resistance of the t)eam web. For this 
rca.son, Table 17 is given for the more common sizes 
of beams. 

Another instance of buckling is found in the ten¬ 
dency of the web to cripple at some point between 
the supports and concentrated loads. The usual 
place is where the shear is a maximum, that is, close 
to a support. Stress of this nature will usually 1)6 
within allowable limits, especially if the buckling 

» 



stress is safe at the support. Some designers pre-^ 
fer, however, to investigate this action for heavily 
loaded beams, particularly if the ratio of the span 
to the depth is small. 

TABLE 17 

S4FX Bin> BBACnonS FOR BBAMS OR COLUMR 
BRACKETS (BASED ON BOCKUHO) 


Boarn 

Sim 

Sofa Rooation 

/( - 16,000 
-120-^ 

/i - 19,000 
- >70^ 

24-100.0 

85,900 

96,620 

79.9 

48,700 

50,780 

20- 81.4 

61,200 

67,460 

65.4 

47,600 

51,320 

18- 75.6 

68,870 

60,210 

54.7 

41,620 

44,980 

16- 60.8 

55,400 

62,240 

42.9 

33,020 

37,660 

12- 40.8 

38,420 

43,300 

31.8 

26,900 

29,710 

10- 25.4 

21,700 

24,940 

9- 21.8 

20,500 

22,710 

8- 18.4 

18,500 

20,600 

7- 15.3 

16,600 

18,580 

6- 12.5 

14,820 

16,650 

30-200 

94,7.30 

100,2.30 

181 

81,750 

87,000 

28-165 

75,.'i00 

85,200 

2fr-161 

69,600 

74,800 

24-121 

54,900 

58,000 

20-113 

55,700 

61,000 

18- 93 

44,200 

48,000 

15-141 

79,400 

91,600 

105 

56,550 

66,710 

74 

38,090 

41,790 

12- 70.5 

39,m 

44,500 

.V>.5 

.30,500 

:«,260 


s 

Bum 


Siis 


15-33.9 

12-20.7 

1 

10-15.3 

1 

9-13.4 

8-11.6 


7- 9.8 
6- 8.2 


8a(» Reaction 


/*- 

ie,fl(io- 

izoi 


33.200 
10,660 
16,800 
14,900 
13,060 

13.200 
12,360 


A- 

», 000 - 


36,270 

21,060 

16,970 

16,170 

15,370 

14,580 

13,810 


The uafe end reactions 
for beams, bused upon 
buckling at wall bearings, 
are usiialU in excess of 
the allowable web resist¬ 
ances. Consequently 
the buckling for such 
coses is safe if the shear 
is safe. (Table 15.) 

The same is similarly 
(rue for interior concen¬ 
trated loads. 


30-121 

.55,800 

28- 

(XI 

46,500 

26- 

91.0 

42.600 

24- 

73.5 

.32,200 

20- 

73.0 

38,250 


59.5 

30,7.30 

18- 

49.0 

21,760 

15- 

.38.5 

22,010 

12- 

32.0 

25,500 


28.5 

16,660 

10- 

28.5 

.30,200 


23.5 

16,800 


.•iO.OOO 
60,800 
42,800 
32,000 
40,270 
31,.300 
26,110 
27,460 
28,000 
17,400 
34,000 
18,100 


The shearing stresses acting in the web of a beam 
may be resolved into component stresses of tension 
and compression of equal intensity and acting at 
right angles to each other. The intensity is equal 
to that of the vertical shear, and near the sup- 
porte the inclination is practically 45“ with the 
neutral plane and in the plane of the web. The 
compressive stresses tend to buckle the web but it 
is not entirely free to buckle because the tensile 
forces acting upon it have the effect of stiffening 
it. The web may be considered as a series of 
columns of a length equal to the diagonal distance 
on a 45“ line between the flanges, as in Fig. 26. 
Let AB be such a strip 1" wide. In this Case the 
flanges are again assumed as providing stiffness to 
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the small columns of steel in the web, and the depth 
of the beam is used as a basis for calculating the 
length of the imaginary columns in the web. This 
length is therefore d y/2. Assuming fixed end con¬ 
ditions as before, the effective length, I, in the for- 

muhi 16,000 - 70- is = 0.707 d. Thus, when 
r 2 . 

p - 16,000 - 70 ? - — , or 
t 

§56 

p = 16,000 - 172-• 

. ^ 

Using /i for p in this case, 

/» = 16,000 - 170^ (practically). (S-12) 

V 



The allowable buckling stress may be calculated for 
any given beam by this formula. The actual in¬ 
tensity may be taken as that of the average vertical 
shear without great error, as it is equal to the aver¬ 
age intensity of the compressive stress. The maxi¬ 
mum web shear for the beam may be found by as¬ 
suming ft to act over an area equal tod 


lUustratlTe Prob. 18e. A 15142.8 on a lO'-O" span 
has a totAl uniform load of 02,000#. Is the web safe against 
buckling? 


62,000 


/» - 16,000 - 


.31,000# I' 

31,000 
15 X 0.41 
170 X 15 
0.41 


« (Art. 12). 
d • t 

‘ mwi/a" actual. 

9770#/a" aUowable* > 5040. 


Therefore the beam is amply safe. 

Other formulas may be employed. The Cambria Steel 
Company uses 


P 



(Rankino Formula). 


With S - 12,000#/a", and q -■ ■ for a fixed end 

36)000 

column, I* m 2 h*, and r* — P/12, this becomes {h — clear 

* A beam may b« safe In vertical ahear baaed on 10,000#/□" but not 
always in bueklinf. Baa Ait. 12. 


distance between tangent lines of fillets and is the basis of 
these formulas) 


P 


12,000 


1 + 


2 5* 


<* 

3,000 


Si¬ 


ft 


12,000 

1 + -^ 
^ 1500 P 


The Bethlehem Steel Company uses the same formula 
but assumes the effective length of the column as h. 


. 12,000 

ft ^ l - .ll- I II I m il • 

I 4- - 

3000 P 

On the basis of p = 19,000 — 100 - (Tlie American Bridge 
Co. column formula), ** 

/» = 19,000 - 242-- 


Prob. 18f. Check the maximum allowable buckling stress 
for a 15 I 42.9 a.s given in Table 16. 

Prob. 18g. If an 18 I 54.7 has a wall bearing of 10" and 
an end reaction of 49,000# is the buckling safe at the support? 

Prob. 18h. A 15 I 42.9 has mi interior concentrated 
load of 31,000# applied over a distance of 6", is the lieam 
safe in buckling? 

Prob. 18i. A 12 I 40.8 frames into a 12" B H column 
with a stmidard seat angle detail. The end reaction is 
40,000#. Is the buckling safe? 

Prob. 18j. A 12 I 31.8 header lieam has a load of 60,000# 
concentrate at the center of a 6'-0" span. Is the buckling 
safe between the supports and the load? How does it com¬ 
pare with a maximum allowable shear of 10,000#/a"? 


14. Deflection. 

The general fonnulaa for deflection derived in 
mechanics apply to steel beams in the usual way. 
The values should not exceed of the span in 
inch^^ For symmetrical sections carrying uniform 
load the formula for safe deflection is 

30 s • A* . .. . 

D = —=——-, m which 

A • (I 


D = the deflection in inches, 
s = the allowable fibre stress in #/□", 

L = the span of the beam in feet, 

E = the modulus of elasticity of the steel, in 
i/a", and 

d the depth of the beam in inches. 


Rules of thumb may be evolved which are useful 
as guides in limiting the deflection to safe values. 
The safe limit for deflection is 


E-d 

900s’ 


For structural steel, E — 29,000,000#/a" and s = 
16,0Q0i/a". Sulistituting, 

29,000,000 d ^ 

900 X 16,000 ■ 

2d (practically).t (5-13) 


L = 
L 


f It thould be ramemberad that the beam must be fully etneaed for this 
rule to apply. , 
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Stated as a rule, 

The limiting span in feet for safe deflection, 
for a simply supported beam uniformly loaded, 
is equal to tadce the depth of the beam in 
inches. 

Other limiting spans can be solved for in a similar 
manner. The following tabulation gives some of 
these values worked out on this basis. 


Prob. lid. Design a beam to cany the loads shown 
in Fig. 26 and calculate the deflection by the approximate**' 
method. Is it safe? (Hint: find equivalent uniform load.) 


U 




HOOCr 

a-as I 

S-Ju — 




' 4.XXWWVWWWWVVWNXWWWNX' 
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TABLE is 

Lmrnifo spans fob safe deflection 


Kind of 

Beam 

Manner (d 
Loading 

Symmetri- 
oal SeotionB| 

Uneymmetri- 
cal Seetiona 

Simply supported 

Uniform 

2d 

4 c 

do 

Cone. @ C.L. 

5d 

2 

5 c 

Cantilever 

Uniform 

5d 

6 

5 c 

3 

do 

Cone. @ free end 

5d 

a 

6 c 

4 


i — d«pth of beam in inehoB, L » limiting upon in ft., c distance from 
neutral aiie to sitremo fibre. 


For other conditions of loading the deflection may 
be calculated from the general formulas which are 
given in the standard books on mechanics. 


Illustrative Prob. 14a. Design a beam to carry a total load 
of 2000|/ft. on a 20'>0" span and show that its deflection is 
safe. 

U = 1.5 wL* - 1.5 X 2000 («))» = l,200,000"ifi. 

Af - — - 1,200,000 - 16,000 - 


D 


- - 75.0"» 
c 


18 I 55, - - 88.4"* 
c 

15 I 60, - - 81.2"* 

c 

Use on account of headroom. 


5 W -1* 

384 A’ • / 

5 (20 00 X 20) X (20)« X (12)* 
384 X 29,000,000 X 600 

D (allowable) = -~-?~ 


0.41" actual 
0.67" 


O.K. 


Deflection.s due to shearing stresses will not be 
considered here because of their relatively small 
values. Table 19 shows an interesting comparison 
of deflections due to flexure and shear. 

Prob. 14b. Calculate the maximum deflection for an 
18 I 54.9 carrying a load of 1000)ji/ft. on a .30'-0" span. Is 
it safe? How does the rule of thumb compare with your 
results? 

Prob. 14c. A 12 I 31.8 has a load of I6,000i concentratecl 
at the middle of its 12'4)" span. Calculate the maximum 
deflMtion. Is it safe? Compare with Table 1$. What is 
yoor (natflusion? 


TABLE 19* 

DEFLECTION OF BEAMS: FLEXDBE AND SHEAK 


1 Beams 

Span 
in Ft. 

Load 
in Lbs. 

Uistrl- 

butian 

in In, 

As 
in In. 

AZ+As 
in In. 

4 '* 

In. 

8 X 

Lb. 

18 

5 

30,300 

Uniform 

0.050 

0.011 

0.061 

8 

X 

18 

10 

15,150 

Uniform 

0.200 

0.011 

0.211 

8 

X 

18 

15 

10,100 

Uniform 

0.449 

0.011 

0.460 

8 

X 

18 

5 

15,1,'>0 

Middle 

0.040 

0.011 

0.061 

8 

X 

18 

10 

7,600 

Middle 

0.160 

0.011 

0.171 

8 

X 

18 

16 

5,050 

Middle 

0.359 

0.011 

0.370 

12 

X 

31.5 

5 

76,700 

Uniform 

0.033 

0.014 

0.(H7 

12 

X 

31.5 

10 

38,350 

Uniform 

0.133 

0.014 

0.147 

12 

X 

31.5 

20 

19,176 

Uniform 

0.534 

0.014 

0.548 

12 

X 

31.5 

5 

38,300 

Middle 

0.027 

0.014 

0.041 

12 

X 

31.5 

10 

19,150 

Middle 

0.107 

0.014 

0.121 

12 

X 

31.5 

20 

9,675 

Middle 

0.427 

0.014 

0.441 

20 

X 

R5 

10 

124,700 

Uniform 

0.080 

0.019 

0.099 

20 

X 

65 

20 

62,350 

Uniform 

0.321 

0.019 

0.340 

20 

X 

65 

40 

31,176 

Uniform 

1.281 

0.019 

1.300 

20 

X 

65 

10 

62,400 

Middle 

0.064 

0.019 

0.083 

20 

X 

65 

20 

31,200 

Middle 

0.256 

0.019 

0.275 

20 

X 

05 

40 

15,600 

Middle 

1.024 

0.019 

1.043 


Notntion: A/ - deflection due to flexure. 

A« ■> defleotion due to ahour. 
A/+ A* - total defleotion. 


16. Bearing at Supports. 

Another feature in the design of steel beams 
which must l)e investigated is that of providing 
sufficient bearing area at the supports. A beam is 
supported either by a wall, or framed into another 
beam or into a column. 

At the ends of beams which rest on walls, a bear¬ 
ing plate is provided in the majority of cases. For 
light end reartions a plate may not be required 
theoretically, but for practical reasons a plate should 
be used. This will facilitate the proper seating of 
the beam at its correct elevation. The plate in¬ 
sures a level surface for the beam to rest upon and 
prevents the load from being irregularly concentra¬ 
ted upon the toes of the flanges. <i!ast-iron plates for 
steel beams are impractical because of the relatively 
large reactions and the low allowable flexural stress, 
but they are still used occasionally. In cases where 
excessive reactions occur, and a single plate is in¬ 
sufficient, a series of small I beams may be used in 
the form of a grillage, or a rolled steel slab may 
l)e employed.t 

* From an artiala by R. Fleming, Engineeilag Neva Reooid, May 
27, 1920. 

t See Indei. 
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The action of a bearing plate for a steel beam is 
V illustrated in Fig. 27. The bending may be as¬ 
sumed as acting about the center line of the beam, 
as in (a), or about the toe of the flange, as in (6). 
A discussion of these methods and the formulas 
rMullihg may be found in many text books on 
nyo Kamcsr These formulas are as follows: 

« P ~~ ) (About the C.L. of beam), and 

O 

Mt = ^ " —— (As a cantilever), (<8-14) 

O 

both for a strip 1" wide. The dimensions B and 
b we shown in Fig. 27 and arc in inches. The 





Fig. 27 

value p is the actual pressure on the plate in lbs. 
per 8 ( 1 . in. which is not always the allowable. The 
thicLness of plate may be found from 

(S-1.5) 

As beams are ordinarily embedded in the masonry, 
the plate is nut in simple flexure, and s may be 
taken at 20,000#/d". 


Fig. 28 


If the flanges are relatively wide and thin, such 
as those of the Bethlehem beams, the critical point 
of flexure may not be at the toe of the flange but 
at the root of the fillet, as at plane x-~x in Fig. 28. 
The combined resistance of the plate and flange 
should tie checked in this case. The plate is usually 
loose so that there is no 
connection between it 
and the flange.* There¬ 
fore the resistance is the ^ 
sum of those for each 
part considered sepa¬ 
rately, and not based 
upon the total thickness as if the two parts were 
riveted. The steel in the Bethlehem beam flanges 
is perhaps a little stronger than that of standard 
beams because the former are rolled in a Universal 
mill (Art. 3), but no allowance is made for such 
a possible increase. 

Illustrative Prob. ISb. Chock the thickness of plate in 
Illustrative Prob. Ilia, basing the calculation of the moment 
about the root of the fillet. 

Projection beyond plane x~x, Fig. 29 (a) is 

0 41 

7.00 - ^ - 0.51 - 6.29" 

«, - . mcf, 

0 G 

4720 — 2300 = 2420"# to be supplied by the plate. 

Mr of I" plate = ^ ^ = 2560"# 

6 

12 X i PI. X l'-2" O.K., ns before. 






& 




^ j 



Fig. 29 




IllttBtrativ& Prob. ISa. Design a bearing plate for a 
16 I 42.9 with an end renetion of 40,OCX)#, bearing on a 16" 
brick wall set in 1 : 3 P.C. mortar. 

The allowable lx:aring = 250 #/d". 

- 160g" required. Length of bearing » 

16" — 4" " 12" maximum. 


^ = 13.3. « = 14. Try 12 X 14 Plate. 

12"^r4 ” “ V' actual pressure. 

6 for a 15 I 42.9 = .*5.5" 


Mr 

t 


2.38 (14 - 6.6)* 


8 


2150"# 




6 X 2160 


0.81" 


20,000 

l/se 12 X i PL X l'-2". 


For standard beams, the thickness of the plate, as 
determined by its projection beyond the tee of the 
flange, is usually satisfactory. 


Illustrative Prob. 16c. Find the required thickness of 
the plate for the data of Illustrative Prob. 15a, if the beam 
in question is a 15 B1 38. 

From Prob. 15c, the size of the plate i.s 12" X 14", and 
V = 238#/a". 


Mt ^t' too of flange 


238 (14 - 6.67)* 
8 


1600"# 




6 X UMX) 

20,000 


0.69" 


lYy a 12 X i PI. X l'-2". 


It will he noted in comparison with Prob. 15a that a thinner 
plate could lx; used os far as this calculation is concerned. 


* For the deeisn of a bearing plate which is riveted to the bottom flange 
(sole tdate), see Art. 72. 
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because the flange is wider and consequently the projection 
less. From the root of fillet (x-x) the projection in Fig, 
29 (b) is 

7.00 - 2^ - 0.40 - 6.46" 


Mf of flange 


M, » - 4970"#. 

20,000 X (0.69)« ^ 


Mr to be supplied = 3380"# 

t - 1.01" 

V 20,000 

Use 12 X 1" PI. X l'-2". 


It is therefore necessary that a thicker plate be 
used than in Prob. 15a, because the thin flange 
controls. This is the usual case for Bethlehem 
beams and the second part of the calculation alx)ve 
may bo used at once to find the required thickness. 
Table 20 gives moments of resistance of various 
plates. 


TABLE 20 

IIPISBRTS OP RESISTANCE OF PtATES PER INCH 
OF WIDTH 


Thiokneno 

(- ia,oow/n' 

( - 2O,00W/Q* 

1 

1S6*# 

208'# 

i 

344 

464 

i 

625 

834 

i 

976 

1300 

i 

1400 

1870 

i 

1910 

2550 

1 

2500 

3330 


As the thickness of plates is not controlled by any 
practical consideration of riveting, they might be 
made any thickness within reason. However, the 
thickness used is seldom greater than 1^' for average 
conditions, as thicker plates are not as common in 
stock. Stock plates arc obtainable in thicknesses 
varying by Jths of an inch, and ^th variations are 
not as common. The minimum thickness in any 
case should not be less than because of the cor¬ 
rosion of thinner plates. The thickness selected 
should in each instance l>e the nearest above the 
value theoretically required. Some common sizes 
used are; 

6 X I PI. X 0'-6", 8 X J PI. X 0'-8", 

8 X f PI. X O'-IO", 

8 X i PL X I'-O", 8 X 1 H. X l'-2" or 
and so on. 

Tables of projection coefficients to design wall plates 
are pven in various structural steel handbooks,* 


but weight often may be saved by more careful 
design, as these tables are based on the allowable 
rather than the actual bearing pressures. These 
tables are valuable when speed in calculations is 
imperative. 

Where the ends of several beams are to be pro¬ 
vided for, the designer should aim to keep the 
number of sizes of plates a minimum, and use one 
size of plate for several beams under similar con¬ 
ditions, of course designing for the worst case. The 
plates may be billed in one comer of the erection 
diagram in a small schedule for the convenience of 
the erector. The plates are sometimes given a 
mark of WP with a niunber and conventiorally 
represented in their location with their mark. The 
plate should be called for by its length of bearing 
by its thickness by its width of Irearing, such as: 

6 WP 1 — 6 X i PI. X 
8 WP 2 — 10 X I PI. X I'-O", and so on. 

It is common practice in some ca.ses to use a 
standard sized plate for a given l)cam.* This is 
done to save time and to avoid the design of details. 
Standard bearing plates are not always practical to 
use, because a relatively large beam often has to be 
carried on an 8" bearing on account of the archi¬ 
tectural features of the wall. Furthermore, the 
length of the Ijearing should be in proportion to the 
size of the lieam if possible. 

When a beam does not terminate on a wall, de¬ 
tails similar to those shown in Fig. 30 may he used. 
The areas in bearing in (a) and (c) are not usually 
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controlling factors, because the allowable bearing 
value for steel resting upon steel is relatively very 
high (about 20,000#/a"), and the area required 
upon this basis would be small. The safe strength 
of the rivets will more often limit the allowable end 
reaction. The detail shown in (6) is not controlled 
by a bearing support. The design of these types 
of provisions for end reactions is discussed with that 
of steel columns and beam connections (see Index). 

* Sm Cunegie " Podnt Compuioii" 


Batriag Platw.” 
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Prob. IBd. Design a bearing plate for a 24 I 79.9 carry* 
ing a load of on a 22'-0" span. 16" brick wall, 

1 : 3 P.C. mortar. 

Prob. 16e. Design a bearing plate for a 30 BI 121 for a 
load of 51,000# concentrated at the middle of a 36'-0" span. 
12" wall bearing, p - 175 #/d". 

Prob. ISf. Draign the bearing plates required in Fig. 
26 if tJie ^am is supported on 12", 1:2:4 concrete walls. 
Allowable bearing 450 #/□". 

16. Anchorage. 

All beams bearing on walls should be securely 
anchored to the walls to prevent lateral displace- 




Oovtrrrmtnt' 

(•) 



<i) 
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ment at their ends. The most common type of 
anchor is shown in Fig. 31 (a), while (6) shows a 
type employed in ^ome localities. When beams 
frame into other beams or into columns, as shown 
in Fig. 30, sufficient anchorage is provided by the 
connections. The clip angle anchor, as in Fig. 31 
(b), affords some protection against web buckling 
and this feature of beam failure is often disregarded 
when this anchor is used. 

17. Tie Beams and Strut Beams. 

A tie beam is one which is subjected to trans¬ 
verse loads and to direct tension as well, such as 
a bottom chord member of a truss in certain in¬ 
stances. A strut beam is one which is subjected 
to transverse loads and to a direct compression as 
well, such as a top chord memlier of a truss in certain 
cases, or a column subjected to lateral forces. 
A very common use of tie beams is to afford col¬ 
umns bracing at floor lines where a rolled section is 
not theoretically necessary. Together with the 
principles of steel beam design just discussed, £lie 
design of such beams may be accomplished by em¬ 
ploying the methods illustrated in Art. 207. . 
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BEAM CONNECTIONS 


18. General. 

The rolling mills which furnish the raw mate¬ 
rial,” that u, the structural shapes, do not gener¬ 
ally do the work of cutting the pieces to the desired 
lei^h, punching the required holes, connecting on the 
framing angles or plates, cutting away projecting 
flanges, and so on. This work is done in the plants 
of separate companies, which are called fabricating 
shops (see Plate 6). These concerns develop their 
own shop drawings according to their standard de¬ 
tails. Consequently, it is not usually within the 


Thus, it should be evident that while the details 
seem like a ” trivial ” matter to some, they are often 
the most important economic factor in the work. 
Figure 32 shows some typical beams ready for snip- 
ment (see also PI. 6). 

The various parts of structural steel work are held 
together by rivets, bolts or pins.* Rivets are the 
most common means of fastening steel, and they 
are used for beam and girder connections, com¬ 
pounding beams, plate girders, as well as for built- 
up columns, column connections, trusses, and so on. 
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province of the structural engineer to supply the 
actual details which are to lie used. However, it 
is important that the engineer should have a work¬ 
ing knowledge of good structural steel details, as a 
lack of such knowledge adds to the cost of fabrica¬ 
tion and erection. Furthennore, a structural engi¬ 
neer is often called upon to approve the structural 
details as submitted by the fabricating concern, and 
in such instances, a clear understanding of the 
methods used will aid in determining the approval 
of plans and in detecting any errors in them, or other 
inconsistencies. In many instances, indications of 
framing made by some structural engineers have been 
blindly followed by the fabricators, and, as a result, 
beam flangra have had to be burned off for a given 
distance, new holes drilled, seat angles cut in order 
to keep them within the fireproofing, and so on. 


Bolts may be used in certain instances for the same 
purpose. The following statements will serve to 
clarify the uses of each; 

(1) Bolted connections may be used entirely 
for one- or two-story buildings which are not of 
great height and in which the floor construc¬ 
tion carries no machinery or moving loads. 

(2) They may be used in buildinp erected 
for temporary use. 

(3) They may be used in subordinate framing, 
such as for purlins, girts, stairs and pent houses. 

(4) They may be used in larger buildings for 
connections of beams to beams and for con¬ 
nections of beams to girders, when the floors 
are not carrying machinery. 

(5) They may be used when one member 

* Klectrie wrlding now oflen pnmibilitiw. 
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rests on top of another or in any beam con> 
neotion which is covered by fire-protecting 
materials. 

(6) They shall not be used in building sub¬ 
jected to any considerable amount of wind 
load. 

(7) Rivets must be used in all connections 
within 3'-0" of columns, in all connections of 
beams or girders to columns, in all column and 
truss details, in bracing connections, and in 
beam connections for tank or sheave beams 
or other beams subjected to vibration. 

(8) Rivets must never be used where the 
, privet itself is submitted to direct tension. 

Bolts generally do not supply the strength that 
rivets do, so that for this reason, as well as for those 
given above, they are used principally for light 
work and small jobs. The use of pins is confined 
principally to joints of large trusses and this is dis¬ 
cussed in connection with such joints (see Index). 

Prob. 18a. What kind of field connectionn may be used 
in a two story garage if it is protected from wind pressure 
by adjacent buildings? 

19. The Theory of Riveting. 

There is no definite theory, in a fixed sense, for 
designing riveted joints, and certain assmnptions, 
bjised upon various tests, are made. These do not 
all have definite relations to each other. The differ¬ 
ence in designing riveted joints for boiler and stand¬ 
pipe work and those for structural work is quite 
marked. In the former, the joints are designed to 
obtain the maximum efficiency, that is the same 
factor of safety is maintained in the net section of 
the plate (with the holes deducted) and in the 
strength of the rivets themselves. In other words 
the theoretical diameter of the rivets is calculated 
upon this basis and the nearest commercial size of 
rivet is used. In structural steel work, one or two 
common sizes of rivets are used throughout, and a 
sufficient number of them is used to develop the 
stress in the member, and the rivets are spaced so 
that the net section is not reduced below an allow¬ 
able value. 

niuitntlve Prob. Ifit. Compara the two methods of de¬ 
sign (boiler plate and structunl) for the joints shown in 
Fig. 33. 

In (a), the boiler plate joint, the efficiency is equal to the 
ratio of the strength at the weakest point of the plate to the 
strength of an equal length of a solid plate. The failure by 
shearing or crushing of the rivets is equated to that governed 
by the tearing of the plate, so that there is never an excess of 
strength in the tearing resistance. 

Let/( thashearingstrengthof the rivets, say 12,(X)0#/a" 
ft «■ the tearing s*rength of the plate, say 16,000#/o" 
fe «■ the crushing strength of the rivets or plate on the 
projected area, say 24,000#/a". 
d •* dimeter of rivet, and t » thicknees of plate. 


The methods of faOuie an: 

(1) Tearing of {date ■■ (p — d) I -/a 

(2) Shearing of rivets - ^-1^. /„ and 

• 4 

(3) Crushing •/«. 


Equating (2) and (3), 


r-d* 

4 


•A 


For the A" plate d 


t’d’/e or d 

4 X 5 X 24,000 
w X 16 X 12,000 


iJLA 

'"ft 

- 0.803". 






Via. Xi 



This is not a commercial size. Use rivets. If 0.80" 
diameter rivets were used, equating either (2) or (3) to (1) 
would result in the same pitch in both cases and tto three 
resistances would be equal. With a j" diameter, 

(2) = X 12,(XX) - 7220#. 

4 

(3) = A X I X 24,000 - 6560#. 


Hence joint is controlled by bearing. 

Equating (1) and (3), 

<•<!•/«“ (P-d) <■//. or p“d + ^j^. 

ft 

Substituting fur this cose. 


P 


0.875 + 


0.875 X 24,000 
16,000 


2 . 2 ". 


Assuming the plate to tear, 
Efficiency 


2.2 - 1.0 
2.2 


56%. 


In Fig. 4.30 (b), the structural joint, rivets are arbitrarily 
used. 

Bearing of i" rivet on A” plate = 56.30# 

Single ^ear » 5300# 

5300# controls. 

Rivets spaced 3 diameters as a minimum — 21" o.c. 

Net section between rivet centers 

= (21 - I) X 16,000 - 22,000# 
Strength - 5300# 


In (a), the net section between rivet centers 
- (2.2 - 1) X 16,000 
Strength 
5300 „ „. 6660 

22,000 19,200 


10 , 200 # 

6560# 

0.34 


Thus it is seen tiiat (a) is more efficient than (b). The 
simplicity in (b) is an ^vantage and is the method used in 
structural joints. 


In regard to the theory of riveting for structural 
work, the following discussion is taken with per- 
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mission from “Steel Structures.”* The authors 
consider it to be one of the best treatises written on 
the subject. 

“ The following assumptions are made in de¬ 
signing riveted joints: 

1. That all rivets completely fill the holes 
into which they are driven. 

2. That the rivets in a compression member 
take the place of the metal punched out, but 
that in a tension memb<!r the section is weakened 
because the net section through the rivet hole 
is less than the gross section. 

3. That a rivet cannot safely carry a tensile 
stress, that is, a stress pulling against its head. 

4. That the friction between the parts joined 
should be neglected. 

6. That the bending stre.ss in the rivets may 
be neglected. 

6. That the net section of a piece of steel 
will offer the same resistance per square inch 
as the gross section. 

7. That the 8tre.ss is equally distributed over 
the net section of the pieces joined in tension. 

8. That the stress is equally distributed over 
all the rivets of a joint. 

" As stated above, these easumptions are not 
rational, but nevertheless they are universally 
used in designing riveted connections because 
they give results which are consistent with the 
results of tests. 

" These ttssumptions are largely interde^ren- 
dortt and will be considered in detail. 

“ If a rivet were perfectly driven, and the 
hole completely filled when the rivet was hot, 
it would contract in diameter in cooling. This 
contraction precludes an intimate contact be¬ 
tween the rivet and the walls of the hole.f 

“ Itegardless of this fact it is the universal 
P'actice to proportion compression mcnilrers 
for gross section, and tension members for net 
section. An allowance should, however, bo 
made in compression membem, for open holes, 
or holes for loose fitting Ijolts or pins. 

“ Coincident with the contraction in diameter 
while cooling, the length between heads tends 
to decrease, and a tensile stress is set up in 
the rivet. In addition to this stress, the metal 
which is being riveted together is compressed 
by the enormous pressure exerted by the rivet* 
ing machine, and when this pressure is relieyed, 
the metal tends to resume its unstrained form, 
and exerts a tensile stress on the rivet. This 
initial tension tends further to reduce the diam¬ 
eter of the cold rivet and cause a greater clear¬ 
ance between the rivet and the walls of the 
hole. The amount of the initbl tensile stress 
on the rivet is a very uncertain quantity. It 

* By Prat. Clyde T. Morris — Ouiyricht by the MoQrew-IIin Book 
Co., Ine. 

t Aooording to experiments by M. Considere in 1886, the specs be¬ 
tween the rivet end the side of the hole varies from 0.003 to 0.02 inch. 
See Bulletin No. 62 American Railway Ensineerins Association, page 
142 . 


Bometimol requires a very little poll on the bead 
of a rivet to break it off. This is probably in 
port due to the heat treatment which it has 
received, making it nonhomogeneous. Nearly 
all specifications prohibit the use of rivets in 
direct tension, but they are nevertheless so used 
in certain connections, because the construction 
is usual and simple. In these connections there 
are usually stresses acting at right angles to 
each other, such as a shearing and a tensile 
stress. Bolts might be used to take the tension 
and rivets to tt^e the shear, but rivets are 
generally used throughout. 

“ Experiments indicate that the clearance be¬ 
tween the rivet and the walls of the hole allows 
a slip to take place when the friction betweem 
the parts is overcome, t Therefore friction is the 
resisting force in a riveted joint, so long as the 
stress is not great enough to produce slip. 
With good riveting and ordinary working stresses 
there is probably no Blip,§ nevertheless rivets 
are calculate<l to resist shearing off. If a pro[)er 
working stress is user!, the shearing strength of 
a rivet is a proper measure of the friction pro¬ 
duced, because the friction deixsnds upon the 
tension in the rivet, and that, as well as the 
shearing strength, depends upon the area of the 
cross section. In good work the slip is so small 
that a joint may safely be strained beyond the 
slipping point, if the stresses do not alternate 
in dircction.il 

“ Practically it is considered of great imjior- 
tance, that the rivets should completely fill the 
holes into which they are driven. Since this 
is impossible it is not of so much importance 
so long us sufficient friction is produced between 
the parts joined. As it requires great pressure 
to make a hot rivet fill the hole, especially 
when the holes in the parts joined do not come 
exactly opposite to each pther, this pressure is 
useful in bringing the parts into intimate con¬ 
tact, which is necessary to develop the friction. 

" If no slip occurs, the only bending stress 
in a rivet is due to elastic deformation, if any 
at all occurs. The longer the rivet the less the 
bending stress. Usually specifications require 
that the grip of a rivet shall not exceed from 
four to five times its diameter, on the supimsition 
that the rivet transmits the stress. This re¬ 
quirement is necessary, because if the ^p is 
great and the number of pieces to be riveted 
together is large, the pressure exerted by the 
riveting machine is not sufficient to bring the 
pieces into intimate contact and thus develop 
the friction. 

" Wlien rivet holes are punched, some of tlje 
material immediately surrounding the hole is 
injured, also a riveting machine exerts an 

t Contraction of rivwts in cooling is much greater than their elaatio 
strength. 

E - 30,000,000#/ □" E.L. in tension « 30,000#/ □" 

B m ~ t mm . ai .001 length — olootic stretch 

A I i 30,000,000 

eiiefficient •• 0.0000066/”?. 

001 

■ • 164” F. change in temperature to bring rivets to their E.L. 

.0000066 

if they were not allowed to contract. 

Therefore the rivets hold the plates Ugbtly together. 

I Experiments indicate that slip occurs at a atress of from 11,800 Ibo. 
to 21,000 lbs. per sq. in. of rivet crose-RMtion. 

II See Bulletin No. 63 Am. Ry. Eng. Aoaoe., pages 3 and 4. 
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enormous pressure on the metal near the rivet,. 
and ntay overstrain it. These might tend to 
reduce the permiasiblc unit stress in tension on 
the net section,* but experiments show that 
where the section is suddenly reduced, as in a 
notched bar or in a section throu^ rivet holes, 
the ultimate strength per square inch is increased 
by an amoimt which will more than equal the 
r^uction due to injury .f 

" If then the distribution of stress over the 
net section through the rivet holes is uniform, 
as per the 7th assumption, there is no reason 
why the allowable intensity of stress should not 
be as great as for a section without rivet holes. 
If, however, the stress is unequally distributed, 
the maximum intensity will be greater than the 
7rii assumption will give. 

“ There are a number of causes producing 
non-uniform distribution of stress over the net 
section through rivet holes. If two plates in 
tension bo joined by several rows of rivets, and 
there is no slip, the stress is transmitted from 
one to the other by means of the friction at their 
surfaces of contact. This friction is greatest 
under the rivet heads, because the friction is 
produced by the tension in the rivets. There¬ 
fore the intensity of stress is greater under the 
rivet heads than Imlf way between them. If 
the stress is tensile in the plates joined, the 
uniform distribution of stress will be interfered 
with, as in a notched bar.f 

“ The nfflult is, no doubt, a somewhat greater 
intensity of stress near the rivet holes than half 
way between them. 

“ If the stress is not equal on all the rivets 
in a cross section, as per the 8th assumption, 
there tnay be a large variation in intensity of 
stress over the section. On this account the 
rivets in-a joint should be symmetrically dis¬ 
posed about the center lines of stress, and 
eccentric stresses avoided wherever possible. 
If any of the rivets are defective, the result 
may be the same as that of an unsymmetriAil 
distribution. 

“ If the friction which is produced by the 
rivets is greatest under the rivet heads, the 
stress is transferred from one plate to the other 
in a series of increments. The stress in one 
plate increases, while that in the other decreases. 
The result is that the intensity of stress in the 
two plates at a cross section is not equal, and 
this tends to cause one plate to deform more 
than the other and thus throw more stress on 
the rivets at one end of the joint in one plate 
and upon those at the other end in the other 
plate. But the plates cannot deform unequally 
as long as there is no slip, so there is no reason 
why there should not be a uniform distribution 
of stress over the rivets, as long as they are all 
in the same condition. This would require per¬ 
fect workmanship." 

20. Requiremente for Good Riveted joints. 

From the discussion above it is seen that; Good 
riveted joints, 

* Soe Prooeedinst of tha Inst rf Meoh. Km., Auguat, 1887, page 326. 

t Baa Prooaedinga of tiie Inst, of Mach. Eng.. Ootober, 18W; alto aaa 
Rallar'a “ Stnaaaa in Struotuiaa ". 


1. Should be as compact as possible, in 
order to render the uniform distribution of stress 
more certain. • 

2. Should not be very large, because the 
workmanship cannot be perfect, and there is 
the greatest danger of uneven distribution of 
stress in a joint having the lai^est number of 
rivets. With part of the rivets in a joint de¬ 
fective there may be eccentric stresses and 
overstrain, causing a redistribution of stress 
and probably overstrain in other members. 

3. Should have its rivets arranged symmetri¬ 
cally aliout the center lines of stress. 

4. Should have provision for unavoidable 
eccentric stresses. 

5. Should liave rivets of good material, 
properly driven, under uniform conditions. 

6. Should have a sufficient number of rivets 
so that there will be no slip if the stresses 
alteniate in direction. 

7. Should not have rivets in direct tension.”t 


21. Ways of Failure. 

A riveted joint may fail in one or more cf the 
following ways: 

(1) by single shear, 

(2) by double shear, 

(3) by tearing out at the edges, or breaking 

through a hole, 

(4) by bearing of the metal on the rivet, or 

(5) by tension through the net section. 



Fig. Si 




fy 




Single shear may be defined as occurring when 
all the parts which tend to move in one direction 
are on the same side of and adjacent to the parts 
which tend to move in the opposite direction. In 
Fig. 34 (a), there is a tendency of one plate to 
slide on the other at the plane a-^, causing one sec¬ 
tion of the rivet to tend to shear on the other; (b) 
traces the lines of stress. If the friction of one plate 
on the other is neglected, the area resisting the pull 
shown is the cross-section of the rivet. The nominal 
diameter should be used, for if there were any mis¬ 
alignment of the parts, the nominal section might 
be the least. Figure 35 (d) shows a t 3 rpical single 
shear failure. 

t From " Steel Struetures ” by Prof. Clyde T. Morrie — Copyright 
by the MoOraw-HiU Book Co., Inc. 
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Double shear may be defined as occurring when shows a typical multiple pimch, such as is used to 
the parts which tend to move in one direction are punch the holes for the riveting, 
between the parts which tend to move in the op- When the diameter of the rivet is large in propor¬ 
tion to the thickness of the plates 



connected, the rivet has a tendency 
to cut into the plates. This is called 
a bearing failure. The resistance de¬ 
pends upon the area under pressure, 
or upon the thickness of the plate. 
The rivet itself might also crush. 
The forc<» in Fig, 38 (c) are not all 
vortical, but instead they are nearly 
normal to the circumference o4s.thc 
rivet. The resultant pressure in a 
given direction would be the same as 
if the unit pre.ssurc were exerted 
upon the projection, d, of the circum¬ 
ference. The crushing of the plate 
by the rivet may be considered the 
same as the crushing of the rivet by 
the plate, so that the resistance of the 


Flu. 35 


plate is its thickness times the diam¬ 


eter of the rivet times the allowable 


positevlirection. In Fig. 34 (c), there is a tendency 
of the two outside plates to slide on the middle 
one at the planes a-b and c~d, causing a section of 
the rivet to slide on the remainder at two places. 
Before the joint can rupture, both sections of the 
rivet must fail. The lines of stress may l)e traced 
similarly to those shown in (6). Obviously, the 
strength of a rivet in double shear is twice that of 
the same rivet in single shear. Single shear and 
double shear could not both act in any one given 
case. Figure 35 (e) shows a typical failure. 

Teuing out at edges of a joint is prevented by 
making the edge distance sufficiently large. The 
usual assumed minimum edge distances have proven 
to be relatively satisfactory as determined by prac¬ 
tice and in experiments (Art. 25). The failure in (a), 
Fig. 36, is more likely to occur than that in (b), but 
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the shear resisting areas in any case, provided by the 
distance, x, are uncertain. The tension passes AB 
as shear, and the compression against the rivet 
passes to the lower plate by shear. At the point 
where the rivet bears against the plate, compression, 
or in reality, one form of bearing, results. Figure 
X (a) shows a typical failure of this land. Figure 37 
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thickness of the plate. The controlling value is 
established by the least combined thickness of plates 
which act in a single direction. In Fig. 39 (a), if Pi 
and Ps balance with respect to the center of the 
hole, the bearing is Pi + Pi, uniformly distributed 
over the area, A. If Pj and Pj are not balanced, 
as in (b), the average pressure is the same but the 


is called the net section. The holes are always 
punched greater than the diameter of the rivet, 
in ^op practice. In the process of punching, the 
metal Immediately surrounding the hole is probably 
stressed beyond its elastic limit so that the universal 
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custom is to add tV" inore to the diameter of the 
hole to use as the basic dimension, and not to count 
upon this overstressed metal.* The diameter used 
in the calculation to reduce the gross section for 
each rivet is then the nominal diameter plus |".t 
The net section of a 5" X h" piate with rivets 
in a transverse line is, for instance, 5 X i — 2 
(1 X I) - 1.50n" (the sum of the shaded areas in 
Fig. 41 (h)). Figtire 35 (c) and (/) shows typical 
tension failures. Figure 42 shows an electric heater 
for reheating the rivets before they are driven. 
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The action involved in the foregoing ways of 
joint failures may be well illustrated by making 
cardboard specimens with matches for rivets, as 
suggested in I'^ig. 43. 

Prob. 21a. What arc the net ecutions in (a) and (/>), 
Fig. 44? 


which also cuts off the rod at a draired length to 
make the shank. In order to make a rivet effective 
in holding the parts together, a second head is 
foimed by a riveter when the parts are in place. 
Figure 45 shows a large pneumatic riveter. Figure 
46 (6) shows the standard proportions of button- 
head and countersunk-head rivets. The button 
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22. General Proportions of Rivets. 

Rivets are made in a machine which upsets one 
end of a heated, soft steel rod to make a head, and 

• tn Haven and Swott'e traatue, on page 92. it ia pointed out that the 
loea due to punching ia about 12%. In Johnaon'a " Materials of Con* 
Btruetion " — John Wiley & Sona. Inc. — it ia atated that the injurious 
effect reaulting from punclung the hole ia principally on the compression aide. 

t The reduction for the net seetiou for a counteraunk rivet (Fig. 46) 
should be baaed upon a diameter i" greater than the rivet diameter when 
the thioknaaa of tlie plate ia |" or leaa. 

} Courtesy of New England Structural Co. 


head may be flattened for purposes of clearance 
if desired. There are many types of heads for 
rivets used in other kinds of work, but the three 
forma just mentioned are the ones ordinarily used 
for structural steel. The full head is used in all 
cases except where clearance (flattened head) or a 
smooth surface (countersunk head) is required. A 
countersunk head should not be used if the thick- 
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^688 of plate involved is less than one-half the diam¬ 
eter of rivet (Fig. 46 (6)) * and should be avoided 
whenever possible. 

The rivet is described by stating its diameter, d, 
and the length, I, under the head, as f" X 4|". 
The grip is the distance between the finished heads. 
This distance should be figured as slightly more than 
the sum of the thicknesses of the parts to be held 
together on account of the roughness of the surfaces 
in contact, an allowance of being made for each 
surface. From this grip the length required under 
the head* may be calculated by first increasing the 
grip in the ratio of the area of the hole to be filled 
to the nominal area of the rivet section, and then 
•sidling to this value a length to make the head. 
The last value amounts to the length of a cylinder, 
of the rivet diameter, which is equal in volume to 
that of a head. 


Illustrative Prob. 22a. Wliat length of rivets are re¬ 
quired to fasten 3-4" plates together? 

2t “4 + 4 + 1“ 14" 4 surfaces of contact 4 X ^ “ i"- 
Grip - 14 + 1 - If". 

T (fi)* Adjusted grip -• 

Area of hole ^ 4 _ i» X — » lU" 

Ares of rivet r (j)* 144 144 ” 

4 


Refer to Fig. 46 (b). a = 1.6 X 1 + 4 =» 14" 

b - 0.425 (14) = 0.632". 

Volume of head ” ^ (3 a’ + 4 b*) ■* 0.40 cu. in. 

24 

Equivalent length of rivet = c — —— '=>0.40 c “0.96" say 1". 


Length of rivet “ Iff" + 1" - 2H". 
Lengths are given to the nearest 4". 


Use 3". 


The maximum grip should preferably not be more 
than four diameters of the rivet, so that excessive 
bending stresses may not occur in the rivets. 

Prob. 22b. Calculate the length of a }" rivcb to supply 
a grip of 24 ". Check your result by structural tables. 


23. Common Sizes of Rivets Used. 

In structural work, f", and are the sizes of 
rivets commonly employed, while 1" rivets are used 
occasionally for heavy work. Smaller rivets are 
used for ornamental iron work principally, and sel¬ 
dom for structural work. The .majority of rivets 
used are f", with f" for special, light framing and 
i" for large plate girders and trusses. It is difficult 
to drive rivets larger than with the hand riveting 
hammer and it is not always possible to obtain the 
necessary jH)wer to drive them satisfactorily by 
machine. It is a fairly safe rule to use the largest 

* Lengths of rivet* required (nr variou* grip* may bo found in the 
" Pocket Campanioo,” Carnegie Steel Co. 


sized rivet possible, but the number of sizes used 
should be limited to not over two for a job, and 
when economy is best served, to one size. Any in¬ 
dividual, heavy member should have only one size of 
rivet in it in order to avoid extra handling. A.j;.om- 
mon rule is that the rivet should not have a diameter 
gri^ter. than the thickness of the thicket metal 
connected:! Somewhat thicker metal than this can 
be punched, and some companies have no trouble 
in punching a plate i" greater in thickness than the 
diameter of the rivet, as a limit. This is apt to be 
expensive as punches become dull and thus are often 
broken, and the thicker the plate, the more the 
injury to the plate and 
the punch. As a general 
rule, metal should be 
the maximum used, and 
holes through thicker 
metal should be drilled. 

The maximum size of 
rivets for the flanges or 
legs of the usual structural shapes are given in 
Table 21. These are determined on the basis of 


r\ 
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TABLE 21 

MAXIMUM SIZES OF RIVETS 


StBuiicni necniH 


18' and doeisjr. 

8' to 15' imd. 

6'and 7'. 

4' ami 5'. 

3'. 

BotlilehoDi Girder ReamH 

12' to 30' incl. 

8", 9' and 10'. 


It 


Strurturol ChHcnel* 


12' and deep«»r. 

8', 9' and 10'. 

6'and 7'. 

3'. 4' and 5*. . 

Ji«thiolieni I iSeAiTtB 

lo', 28' and 26* 

16' to 24' ind. 

8' to 12' inci. 


it 
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GAUGES FOR AKGLES. INCHES (FIG. ST) 


Leg 
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6 
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31 

3 

21 
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li 
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Ft 

44 

4 

34 

3 

24 
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1| 

11 

14 
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Ft 
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24 

24 
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Ft 
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24 
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Max. rivet 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

{ 

1 

i 

* 

4 

i 

i 

1 

_ 

1 

4 


gi i* lor only ouu line of rivet* in a leg. 
ft and Qt are for two line* of rivets in a log. 

For oohimn details 6' leg (4 inch thick or law) against column abaft, • 
U'.H.-S'. 

For diagonal angles, etc., gage in middle, where riveted leg equal* or ei- 
eeed* 3' for f' rivet*. 31' (or J* rivet*. 

Use special gage* to adapt work to multiple punch, or to secure deeirable 
details. 


t The diameter of a rivet also should not bo greater than oue-fourth of 
the width of the member connected. 

t It should now be more evident that beams and channel* less than 
S" deep, and angle* with legs les* than 21" wide are not commonly uaerl 
in important structural steel framing whore hole* in the flanges or leg* 
are required, because rivets leas than I" would have to be used. This 
complicates the punching work. See Art. 3. 
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headmg the rivet witl^t materially engaging the 
fillet and maintaining the standard gauges and edge 
distances (Fig. 47). 

Prab. S8a. What is the maximum sized rivet allowable 
in the flange of a 12" beam? In the 4" leg of an anj^e? 
In the flange of a 10" channel? 

24. Bolts for Structural Steel Work. 

Bolts are sometimes used in place of rivets for 
minor field connections, as discussed in Art. 18. 
The ways of failure in joints are the same as has 
been discussed (Art. 21), whether rivets or bolts 
are used. The sizes of bolts commonly used are 
the same as those of rivets (Art. 23), and the same 
requirements for their spacing is always specified 
(Art. 25). The general proportions of bolts are dis¬ 
cussed in Art. 13, (Book I) and the theory of the 
stresses induced by the external forces has also been 
considered therewith. 


26. Requirements for Locating Rivets and Bolts. 

The dimensions for locating rivets are determined 
almost universally by practical rules which arc the 
result of tests. If the rivets are spaced too elewely 
together the metal between them would be of little 
value in tension as it would tend to tear as illustrated 
in Fig. 48 (a). If the rivets are too far apart, the 
parts might tend to buckle when subjected to com¬ 
pression, as shown in (5), and hence develop high local 



stresses. Metal should also be held well together 
so that dirt, water and rust will not impair the 
joint. If rivets are too near the ends or edges of a 
plate, they will tend to tear out or split the plate, 
as shown in (c). The distance center to center of 
rivets parallel to the line of stress, whether in the 
same or different rows, is called the pitch. The 
spacing of rivet lines in a direction which is trans¬ 
verse to the line of stress is called the gauge. 

SPBCmCATIOR CLAUSES 

Spzdag Crater The minimum spacing shall not be less than 
to Crater three diameters of the rivet. 

The maximum spacing in a direction with the 
stress shall not exceed 16 times the thickness of 
the thinnest metal, or 6" as a maximum. 

The maximum spacing in a direction perpen¬ 
dicular to the line of stress shall not exceed 
twice the pitch parallel to the direction of stress 
(or a maximum of 40 times the thickness of the 
thinnest plate*). 


The minimum spacing is seldom used in practice, 
and a spacing a little larger is employed, to avoid 
close rivets. For instance, for rivets, 

3 X i = 2i'' minimum: — usual minimum 2i". 

The minimum pitch in a double line can be less 
than that in a single line, but the center to center of 
holes in any direction cannot be less than the mini¬ 
mum. The specification for the maximum spacing 
was established “ during the early days of iron 
fabrication when such a provision may have been 
needed but that is not needed now. ... It is rec¬ 
ommended to designers of steel structures that the 
precedent established by two or three generatiagp 
of specification writers be cast aside and that the 
maximum spacing for rivets be increased."t Some 
structural companies have made a start in this 
direction and allow a maximum of 8" for ^ rivets 
in many cases. The specification for the maximum 
spacing in a direction perpendicular to the line of 
stress is seldom used except in connection with 
cover plates of built-up members. Some engineers 
specify that when plates arc in contact, rivets should 
not be farther apart than 12" o.c. in either direction 
to hold the plates well together. 

SPECmCATIOR CLAUSE 

Edge Dtatuce The minimum edge distance shall not be less 
than one and one-half times the diameter of 
rivet. 

The maximum edge distance shall not be 
greater than H times the thickness of the thinnest 
metal. 

Again, the minimum edge distance is not usually 
used in practice, especially when the edges are 
sheared. For instance, for rivets, X f = 
1|" minimum; usual minimum 1^". The specifi¬ 
cation for maximum edge distance is given to avoid 
any tendency of the plate to “ curling ” about the 
rivet. 



Fia. 49 

The center of a rivet must be placed far enough 
away from any projection so that the rivet can be 
headed properly. Figure 49 (a) shows standard 
dimensions of rivet dies, and clearances are based 
on th^. Such clearances are shown in Fig. 49 
(b). The standard is obtained by adding i" to one- 

t From m article by S. Fleming in Engineering Neve Reeonl, June 
8 , 1020 . 


* Alternate wording. 
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half the die diameter. The minimum is less than 
this diameter. The latter clearance should be used 
only when it is absolutely necessary, as the die has 
to be tipped slightly in order to head the rivet. 
Some fabricators have a special riveting tool which 
has one-half of the head cut off. The clearance for 
such a die might be reduced to one-half the diam¬ 
eter of the rivet head plus i". It is not good prac¬ 
tice to call for such work, however. If it is desired 
to drive a rivet in a plane at right angles to another 
containing rivets as in Fig. 49 (c), a clearance of 
I" over the height of the head of the existing rivet 
must be maintained for the die. The head of the 
oejflBling rivet may be high on account of excessive 
length before driving. Gauges in opposite legs of 
angles, as shown in Table 21, are based upon this 
reasoning. 


TABLE n 
nvET sPAano 




Canter to Center 


Edce Uietnnoe 

Diam. 

o( 

Rivot 

Min. 

Prefemble 

Prefernble 

Mui. 

Sheared 

Rolled 

or 


Min. 

Mu. 

Kdse 

Planed 

Edge 

\ 

2S 

3 

6 

6 

14 

u 

\ 

1 

?i 

24 

2 

6 

44 

6 

6 

li 

14 

1 

2 

li 

4 

0 

1 

i 


multiple punches which punch several holes at once 
(Fig. 37). They are used in connection with a spac¬ 
ing table so that there are certain limitations, such as 
punching certain parts at once. No template is used. 
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niustratlve Prob. 268. Calculate a theoretical gauge for 
a4X4Xi L. 

From Table 21, the maximum size of rivets is j" 

The height of the head is approximately |" (see Fig. 46). 

The diameter of the die is 2\" 

Referring to Fig. 49 (c), , 

1 + i + I + 4 (21) = 21", the gauge of the angle. 

In a similar manner the distance, s. Fig. 49 
(d), which must be equal to one-half the standard 
die dimension at least, controls the spacing, x, 
there shown. The controlling dimensions for rivet 
spacings and edge distances are summarized in 
Table 22. 

Modern fabrication plants now have installed 


The spacing of rivets may be arranged to suit the 
spacing table in a great many instances by keeping 
symmetrical arrangements as far as possible. 

26. Conventional Signs for Rivets. 

It is important for the .structural engineer to be 
familiar with the conventional signs for rivets, for al¬ 
though ho may not be called upon to make or design 
the details, he may have to check them when they 
are submitted for approval. He certainly should 
not select members in which there is insufficient 
clearance for the necessary rivets. Figure 50 shows 
the conventional signs for indicating rivets on struc¬ 
tural drawings.* The flattened heads shown, and 

* Samotimes oallad the Osbome •yatein. 
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UHcd for clearance, are standardized as I" and 
I" high. When rivet heads are required to be only 
I" high or less, they are made by countersinking 
and not chipping. If one part requires a smooth 
surface the rivets affected have to be countersunk 
and chipped. Not all rivets are driven in the shop 
(shop rivets), and some are usually left to be driven 
during the'erection (field rivets). The symbols 
distinguish the two kinds. 

The usual office practice is to show the centers 
of the rivets and the heads only (drawn to an ap¬ 
proximate scale) but seldom showing the rivets in 
section, except to determine a clearance, and then 
perhaps only in pencil. Some offices merely indi¬ 
cate the centers of the rivets by crosses, while 
others show the end and significant rivets, merely 
indicating that so many should go in between at a 
certain pitch, all tied to definite working points. 

Prob. S6a. Make a sketch of a 31 X 31 X t an^e 4'-0" 
long. Show the gau^ line in elevation. What is the gauge? 
Show a number of rivets 3" o.c. Indicate the firet counter¬ 
sunk near sido, the second countersunk far side, the third 
flattened to near side. 

27. Allowable Stresses. 

• 

There is no very definite relation between the 
working stresses involved in riveted joints, as they 
are based upon the results of experiments. Since 
the tensile strength of steel is more positively known 
than the compressive strength, the former is usually 
made the standard of comparison. The specified 
unit tension is 16,000#/a", and this is the allow¬ 
able for the net section. The unit shearing stress 
for shop rivets is often specified as three-quarters 
of the unit tension, or f X lfi,000 =* 12,000 #/d", 
although many codes allow only l(),0(X)#/a". Ex¬ 
periments* have shown that the bearing strength 
of a rivet is about 1.8 times its shearing strength, 
so that on this basis, it is often taken as twice the 
value allowed for single shear. For a 12,000#/d" 
value of shear, the allowable bearing is thus 24,000 
#/□"; for 10,000#/a" shear, 20,000 #/q". 

When a rivet bears upon metd which is supported 
in a sidewise direction by adjacent metal, the bear¬ 
ing value of the rivet is probably somewhat larger 
due to the increased friction and giip. In P'ig. 51, 
the rivet shown bearing on the web of the I beam 
can be counted upon for additional bearing resist¬ 
ance, for the metal below the rivet is restrained by 
relatively stiff connection angles each side of it. If 
the metal is to crush, it must spread sidewise, but 
the restraint tends to prevent this action. Such re¬ 
sistance is called enclosed bearing. Some specifica¬ 
tions allow the usual liearing stress of 24,6()0#/o" 
(unenclosed) to be increased to 30,00(^/a" for such 

* See Johnton’t "Materials o( Construotioa John WUey 4k Sona. 
Ins. 


cases.t This increased allowance should, however, 
be uB^ with discretion; that is, a plate between 
two other pjates is not restrained 
in the same sense that a plate be¬ 
tween two angles or channels is. 

The allowable stresses for field 
rivets and turned bolts (those 
which are turned in a lathe to an 
exact fit) are generally reduced 
because the frictional resistance 
of such rivets is often less, and in 
a great many cases the rivets are not driven under as 
favorable conditions as shop rivets are. A 20% re¬ 
duction in strength has been shown to be the awsar , 
age in experiments. Referring to the unit stress for 
shop rivets, 

12,000 X 0.8 = 9600#/n". 

A common specification is 10,000#/o" for single 
shear and ^,000#/a" for liearing. 

Rou£^ bolts (the kind usually employed either in 
the shop or the field) are generally not of as good 
material as rivets, and are made from rods in an 
automatic machine and experiments have shown 
their strength to be approximately two-thirds that 
of shop rivets. Thus 

12,000 X f = 8()00#/n". 

Many codes specify 8000 #/d" for single shear, and 
16,0(K)#/n" for bearing. A feature in connection 
with the bearing of bolts on steel which is too often 
neglected is that of the effect of the threads. A 
bolt is often threaded for a considerable distance 
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at its end. If any of the threaded portion of the 
bolt is in contact with the metal to be connected, the 
bearing resistance is often seriously impaired because 
the relatively sharp threads will be easily crushed. 

This is illustrated in P'ig. 52 (a). To relieve this 
action, a washer should be used, as shown in (6), if 
the threaded portion of the bolt is too long. 

Building codes vary to some extent in their speci¬ 
fications for the allowable stresses to be used in the 

t The late Mr. R. H. Brown, {omierly chief enaineer of the Eutem 
Bridse and Structural Co., Worceitcr, Maas., w-aa a stronc advocate 
that such an allowance ie not unrcaaonnble. 'The authora have made a 
number of tcate which verify this reasoiiinii. In double shear, tiiere is a 
teh^noy toward a beam action of a concentrated load between two aup- 
porta (M •• /' • f + 4), whereas in single shear, there ia a tendency toward 

cantilever action of a half span (AT as P • ^ '^he latter aeema more 

IHiaitive. Sec assumption 4, page 40. 
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design of joints. In any particular instance the 
ruling code must be followed. Table 23 summarizes 
the preceding discussion and the values given are 
recommended for use unless otherwise specified. 


TABLE as 


AIXOWABUt milT STRZSSXS FOS KIVBTS (#/□") 



Riveta. 

.Shop 12,000 


Riveta, anoloaed. .Shop 30,000 


Riveta. 

.Field 10,000 

Bear- 

inc 

Riveta, one ride.. .Shop 34,000 

Shear 

Turned Itolta. .Field 10,000 

Rivets and 




Turnsd Bolta... Field 30.000 


Rough Bolts.. .Field 8,000 


Bough Bolte.Field 10,000 


strength of the individual rivets is calcu¬ 
lated on the basis of nominal diameters because the 
nominal section may be the least, in case there is any 
misalignment of parts. No reduction is usually made 
for heads flattened to not less than f", since rivets 
are counted upon to take no axial tension.* The 
strength of countersunk rivets varies according to 
the proportion of the comitcrsinking. If the metal 
below the countersunk portion is thick enough to 
develop the single shearing strength of a rivet by 
bearing, no reduction need be made. In order to 
avoid investigating minute details, the rule usually 



followed is to allow no value for countersunk rivets 
if the thickness of the remaining metal is less than 
one-half the diameter of the rivet. Rivets flattened 
to less than f" and countersunk rivets often occur 
where they do not carry any considerable lateral 
force, as at point “ R ” in Fig. 63 (a). In general, 
designers do not pay much attention to these details, 
but in special instances, such as at in Fig. 53 (6), 
the investigation is too often neglected. 

The allowable value for an ordinary rivet is then 
the product of the allowable stress and the resisting 

* Rivets with heade flattened to not leas than |" ahow about 0.0 the 
atrentth of riveta with full heada, in teata. Riveta which have the heada 
flattoaed to leaa than I" ahould ^ oonaidered to be the aame aa eounter- 
aunk riveta. Some deaigneta allow a tenaile atrenath for riveta (d not 
greater than one-half the aingle ahoaring atrengtb. Obvioualy bolta are 
choiper for auoh oaaea. 

t The exact proeedure ia that uaad in the deaign of pina (mb Index). 


cross-section. Thus the safe resistance of a f'' shop 
rivet to single shear is 

r • /, = - = 0.4414 X 12,000 

4 4 

= 5300#. 

Similarly, the safe resistance of a f" shop rivet 
(unenclosed) to bearing on a J" plate is 

r = d*l*/t = iX|X 24,000 “ 9000#, and so on. 

Rivets are practically never investigated for in¬ 
duced bending stresses. When the grip exceeds 
four diameters of the rivet, however, the bending 
should be considered, f In order to again avoid in- 
ve.stigating minute details, the rule usually followed 
is to add 1% to the number of rivets otherwise re¬ 
quired for each increase in a grip over four 
diameters of the rivet. Table 24 gives the shear¬ 
ing and bearing values for different sizes of rivets. 

TABLE 24 

RIVXTS 


Sheering and Bearing Valnea 
ValuM in I’ounda, Dimensiomi in Inohaa 
Three-quarter Inch Riveta — Area .4418 Square luch 



Unit, Lbe. per S<|. In. 

B 

8000 

0000 

pis 

11000 

B 

1^ 

1 

Single Shear par Rivet 


3.130 


1 4420 

4880 


g j 


Double Shear per Rivet 




1^1 

IIS3I 




Unit, T.be. per Sq. In. 


|Ri!rJ 




24000 

3C000 


8 

i 

20.30 

3000 

3380 

3730 

4130 

4300 

3830 


1 

A 

3280 

3730 

4220 

4000 

3160 

3030 

7040 


a 

1 

3040 

4300 



8100 

8730 

8440 

8 ' 


A 


3230 

3010 

issi 


7880 

11260 

n 

1 

i 


(WOO 

8730 

7800 I 

8230 




1 

A 

3010 

8780 

7300 

8440 

0280 





i 

8.160 

7300 

8440 

0380 

1 

10310 

11230 

. 


Seven-elghtha Inch Riveta — Arm .8013 S<iuare Inch 



Unit, Lbe. per Sq. Tn. 

7000 

KUOO 

9000 

10000 

11000 

12000 


i 

CO 

Single Shear per Rivet 

4210 

4810 

4410 

6010 

8610 

7220 



Doable Shear par Rivet 

8420 

9620 

10820 

12030 

13230 

14430 



Unit, I.ba. per Hq. In. 

14000 

16000 

18000 

20000 

22000 

24000 

30000 



1 

3080 

3300 

3940 

4380 

4810 

3230 

6380 


1 

A 

.1830 

4380 

4920 

3470 

6020 

8380 

8200 

9 

1 

1 

43M 

3250 

3910 

6360 

7220 

7880 

10840 

1 

.s 

A 

3360 

6)30 

6890 

7860 

8420 

0190 

11500 

1 

1 

i 

6130 

7000 

7880 

8750 

9830 

tOiWO 

13130 


8 

A 

68DO 

7880 

8860 

0840 

108.10 

11810 



.s 

1 

7660 

8730 

9840 

10940 

12030 

131.10 



h 












8420 

9630 

10830 

12030 

13230 

14430 

.... 


Values above upper dotted lines are leaa than aingle shear. 
Values bejow lower dotted lines are greater than double shear. 


Prob. 27a. Chock the oingle shearing strength of a }" 
rivet if the unit stress is 12,000#/a". M^at is the value of 
the rivet as controlled by bearing on a i" plate if the unit 
stress is 24,000i(f/a"7 
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DESIGN BEAMS 


Ptob. STb. What is tfii double shear value of a }" bolt 
at a unit stress of 8000|{l/Q''? What ih its bearing value on 
a Ar" plate? 

I^b. S7c. What is tensile strength of a 3i X 3i X I 
angle with two }" rivet h<^ out? 

28. Standard Beam Connections. 

When a beam frames into another or into a girder, 
a pair of angles is the usual form of the connection. 
Occasionally a pair of angles is used to frame a beam 
or girder into a column but this practice is not com¬ 
mon. Structural steel fabricating companies luually 
standardize such connections as far as possible, as 
the cost of fabrication is reduced by making them 
in quantities irrespective of when they are to be 
used. The saving gained by the omission of special 
fabrication, the time saved, and the making of the 
details more than offset the extra weight and rivets 
that a standard connection may hayg^in excess of 
that for a connection actually requiredior any given 
case. The standards are composed of certain sized 
angles of a given length to accommodate a definite 
number of rivets, and they are grouped according 
to the various beam sizes. These standards vary 
with different structural companies, but they are 
all made with the same purpose in view. Figure 
54 shows a set of typical standards and Table 25 
gives their safe capacities under varying conditions 
which agree well with tests. All the holes are 
punched (for f" rivets and bolts), and the 
lengths of the angles are planned to at least clear 
the fillets of the largest size of beam in the group. 
The widths of the legs of the angles are made large 
enough to accoimnodate the rivets with sufficient 
edge distances. 

The safe capacity of any beam connection depends 
upon the value of the web connection, and the value 
of the outstanding legs of the connection angles. 
The first is controlled by the enclosed bearing of 
the rivets on the beam web (Art. 27) or by the 
double shearing resistance of the rivets. The un¬ 
enclosed Irearing of the rivets on the thickness of 
metal determined by the two angles practically 
never controls, as the sum of the thickness of the 
two angles is enough in cxcei»s of that of the web 
to offset the difference in the respective allowable 
stresses, namely 24,000#/a" and ^),000#/d". The 
thickness of the angles is purposely selected to 
accomplish this result. Figure 55 shows a te.st 
failure which liears out these relations. In deter¬ 
mining the value of the outstanding legs of the 
comiection angles, the detail designer must know 
whether the field connections are to be rivets or 
bolts (Art. 18). In either case, the strength is de¬ 
termined by single shear or by unenclosed bearing 
on the leg of the angle. In many cases, beams may 
not frame opposite, so that double shear should not 


TABLB » 

uwmo TALUSS OF BBAM COlTHXCnOllS* 


Standard Baama and Cbannatait 

» _ 


Beam 

Value of Web 
ConnseUon 

Value of Outstanding Lsp of 
Oonnsetion Angles 

Dspth 

Weight 

Shm> Rivets 

Fisld Rivsts 

Field Bolts 

24 

79.9 

03,600 

53,000 

42,400 

20 

06.4 

42,400 

35,300 

28,300 

18 

64.7 

41,400 

35,300 

28,300 

15 

42.9 

30,900 

35,300 

28,300 

12 

31.8 

23,600 

26,600 

21,200 

10 

25.4 

27,900 

17,700 

14,100 

0 

21.8 

26,100 

17,700 

14,100 

8 

18.4 

24,300 

17,700 

14,10ih» 

7 

15.3 

11,300 

8,800 

7,100 

6 

12.5 

10,400 

8,800 

7,100 


BatUabtni Oiidar Baama t 


30 

481 

106,500 

128,000 

06,000 

28 

165 

88,000 

112,000 

84,000 

26 

151 

88,000 

112,000 

84,000 

24 

121 

70,400 

06,000 

72,000 

20 

113 

54,000 

80,000 

60,000 

18 

93 

54,000 

80,000 

60,000 

15 

74 

38,800 

64,000 

48,000 

12 

56.5 

25,100 

48,000 

36,000 


Bethlehem I Beamat 


30 

121 

72,200 

72,000 

54,000 

28 

106 

63,000 

64,000 

48,000 

26 

91 

53,700 

56,000 

42,000 

24 

73.5 

44,500 

48,000 

36,000 

20 

59.5 

.35,200 

40,000 

30,000 

18 

49.0 

35,200 

40,000 

30,000 

15 

38.5 

26,100 

32,000 

24,000 

12 

28.5 

17,500 

24,000 

18,000 

10 

23.5 

10,700 

16,000 

12,000 


enter into the calculations of the field connection, 
which may be used for a lieam framing in on one 
side only. Single shear usually controls, as the 
angles would have to be less than I" thick to have 
the bearing on them control (Table 24). It will 
be noted in Fig. 54 that no angles less than f" 
thick are used, so that the bearing does not control. 
No liending is figured on the web rivets, as the ec¬ 
centricity is small and it can safely be neglected in 
the average case. The maximum allowable end re¬ 
action for a standard connection is governed by the 
Ie.sser of the values determined by the web connec¬ 
tion and the outstanding legs, — the latter being 
governed by whether field rivets or field bolts are 

* No moment considered. This is given practical protection hy the 
friction between the webs and anRles. Values are controlled by minimum 
siso beam of given depth. Connections may be used for heavier beams, 
using Uie above values. 

t Same eonnection angles may be used fur corresponding depths of 
channel. Based on Carnegie "Pocket Comganion,” SingloSheor Slum 
Rivets 12.000//D", Field Hivote I0,000fi/D'', Reid Bolts 8000#, Q". 
Enclosed Bearing, 30,000 #/□". 

t Based upon Eastern Bridge ft Structural Steel Co.’s standards. 
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24' 



FOR STANDARD BEAMS AND CHANNELS 


20! le! 15' 
pits, p. 




Weight 39 ib«. 


2L$.4x4*x3{rxO:il3^ 
Weight 23 Ibx. 


2-Ls. 4*x 4*x %’x O'-SW* 
Weight 17 lbs. 


n 



|«1H 


7". er 5* 

2H'2Vi' 


2-Ls.6x4xH'xO-5H 
Weight 13 lbs. 


2-Ls.6"x4x 9i'x0-3’ 
Weight 7 lbs. 


ec 

hl'j 

io 


FOR BETHLEHEM GIRDER BEAMS 


30'C 


2V»" , , 7Vt 
e»|«5 Wf l 


2Vt "jjj 2t«r.2y« 


44-1 

4f 

44-1 

4'4- 


tfl !■ 


tilt 




IK 4^ 




26'and 2 S’Gs 

I" ■!' *4 

■ "f-W 


-St 

2-Ls.6"x6x %‘T l-llti 
Weight eg lbs. 

2 /C 



f, ■JK41 
J.I 


..m 




4rl 


4f 
++ 
i4 + 

[ "f ♦ 

2-Ls. 6% 6x »/£7 I-SmT 
Weight 51 ibs. 


a; 2t^2V4* 

wm 

al I;} 

44 

ill 


2-L5.6x6x>/tiTl'-3Mr 
Weight 59 lbs. 


20 G 

2Vf'. ...2W ’ *3! 2A2Vf 


^ Irjjgji 



2.Ls. 6 X 6 X t^'x r-2H 
Weight 42 Ibs. 


2.V<., ,.» , 7y V’ 

r ^ 

FFWF3=-;i^ 

CM 1?^ 


2Vii2V4 


siTtt: 



2'Ls.6x6x3W)i l-OH 
Weight 36 Ibs. 

. lO'and 12 'Gs, . 


2>Ls. 6*x 6 X ’/hx ICT 
Weight 29 Ibs. 





S'and 9*Gs 

at 25C3vf 


2-Ls.6'x6x vSidlS 
Weight 22 Ibs. 



2-Ls. e'x 6"x H"x 5* 
Weight 13 Ibs. 


FOR BETHLEHEM I BEAMS 


30 I 




Weight 41 Ibs. 


•sF" 

2-Ls, 4'x 4X H X I'lOVi" 
Weight 37 Ibs. 





i 




24 1 

1 m' 

•II 
S' 


iti 

S--r”hr 


20'and.l|'ls^ 


"1.. 

■*7 

2-Ls. e'x 4'xVx I'-Sy/ 
Weight 29 Ibs. 




2Ls.4’x4'Sr<x 1-3* 

Weight 25 Ibs, 

12'! 

■S2^«* 



-.-J 


H7- 


♦: 


2-Ls. e^x 4'x %\ 7Mr* 
Weight 16 Ibs. 


•st; 

2-Ls. e'x 4x % X 10 
Weight 21 Ibs. 

lOf /and s'is 

-.rf, 'pf^' 

2-Ls. 6^x4^ 9fx 5* 
Weight II Ibs. 


Weights do, not include rivets for shop and field connections. 
All holes*^e diam. for %'rivets or bolts. 
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DESIGN beams 


used. If the end rea<^on of a given beam exceeds 
the allowable, as disoussed, a standard connection 
cannot be used, and a special connection will have 
to be designed (Art. 20). The standard angles are 
generally satisfactory for the majority of beams and 
only in special cases is it necessary to use a stronger 
connection. 


a beam is tied in and the value of g indicates the dis* 
tance from the top of the beam detailed to the top 
row of holesin its web. The difference in the^amount 
of drafting required to detail the beam is obvious. 
The template shop can make the templates, as it also 
is familiar with such details. A value of is 
subtracted from the out to out dimension for each 
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IIluiiratiTe Prob. 28a.* C^herk the values given in Table 
25 for a 24 I 79.0 standard Ijeam connection. Thickness of 
web » 0.6". 

ITeb cimnectim. The ealeulations are based upon the web 
thickness of the minimum l)eam 1" rivets. 

Enclosed bearing = .30,000 X J X » = 11,240# 

Double shear = 12,000 X 2 X 0.44 = 10,600# 
Unenclosed Itearing on 2 angles = 24,000 X 2 X i X J 
> 18,000# (This value is never calculated in an actual 
cose). 

10,6(X)# controls. 8 Shop rivets shown. 

6 X 10,600 =■ 63,6(K)#, value of web connection. 

Outulaiulirig lA>ga. — Fidd rivetn (or turned holts). 

Single shear 10,OCX) X 0.4418 = 4420# 

Unenclosed bearing on angle •= 20,000 X i X I 7.500# 
(This value need not be calculated in an actual cose). 
4420# controls. 12 oiicn holes shown. 

12 X 4420 “ 53,000#, value of o.s. legs. 

FuM bolts (rough bolts). 

Single shear = 8000 X 0.4418 =» 3530# 

Unenclosed bearing on angle = 18,000 X i X J *= 6000# 
(This value need not lie calculated in an actual case). 
3530# controls. 12 o|)cn holes shown. 

12 X 35i30 = 42,400#, value of o.s. legs. 

Thus for a 24 1 79.9, when rivets are the field connection, 
the maximum end reaction the standard connection can 
.sustain is 53,000#. When lx>lts are the field connection, 
the value is 42,4(X)#. It should lx: noted by a study of 
Table 25 that the field connections do not always control the 
allowable end reaction. 

Figure .*>0 shows a typical beam detail used when 
standard connection angles are employed. The 
standard angles for the 18" beam arc designated by 
18 K. When a l)eam with standard connection angles 
frames into the l)eam being detailed, the indication 
given is all that is necessary. The center-line of such 

* Thb problem may also be aolved by refennee to Table 24. 


end connection to establish the cutting length of 
the beam itself. This value is adjusted so that 
the cutting length is to the nearest beai'ing in 
mind that sufficient edge distance must be main¬ 
tained on the rivet holes in the end of the beam 
(also see PI. 4). 



_ 



■> 


_g-g'*'_^ 




__ _ _ 
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Beams are usually framed flush top (F.T.), or 
flush bottom (F.B.). When this is done, coping is 
required, as illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 57 c<9>ffo/sT4err, 

(a) and (6). The 
coping is done by 
a special machine 
which cuts the 
flange to standard 
dimensions to clear 
any given beam. 

When a .small lieam 
frames into a larger 
one at an inter¬ 
mediate level, as 
shown in (c), no 
coping is obviously required. It is common practice 
to make the elevation of girders 2" higher than that 
of floor beams (dimension “ a ” in the figure) to 
purposely avoid coping. Occasionally a beam 
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frames into another which is shaQower or at a 
different elevation. This requires bloddng at the 
en d of the beam, as illustrated in Fig. 57 (d), so that 
^The connection angles may frame in. The dimensions 
“b” and “c” are determined by the necessary 
clearance. 

Seat angles are sometimes used to support the 
ends of beams which frame into deep mem^rs, and 
usually when beams frame into columns (Fig. 30).* 
These are an advantage in erection because the beam 
may be swung and bolted into position more readily 
and riveted later, whereas a beam with standard con¬ 
nection angles has to be at least temporarily con- 

S -fid with bolts whUe it is held in position at the 
e time. At times the erection in this case is 
quite difficult to accomplish. Sometimes an erec¬ 
tion seat is used, which is bolted below the beam’s 
final position. When the connection angles are 
riveted into proper place, the seat may be removed. 
It is sometimes left in place if it does not interfere 
with the fire protection materials. No part of the 
reaction should ever l)e calculated as taken by a 
seat angle and the remainder by connection angles 
because they do not act simultaneously and it is 
impossible to estimate what proportion of the load 
would be resisted by each. Consequently seat 
angles should lx; avoided if possible when connec¬ 
tion angles are used. This should not be confused 
with the use of an erection seat which is proper in 
any case, as no load is calculated to be taken by it, 
and it can receive no load if the beam is detailed 
and erected properly. 

]^b. Mb. CiiecE' the strength of a standard connection 
for an 18 1 54.7 for field rivets and also for field bolts, as given 
in Table 25. 

Prob. 28c. A 12 I 31.8 haa an end reaction of 25,000#. 
Field connections to be rivets. Can a standard connection 
be used? 

29. Unusually Heavy Beam Connections. 

If a standard connection is not sufficiUnt to carry 
the end reaction of a large or heavily loaded beam, 
a special connection must be provided, employing 
the same principles of design as used for standard 
connection angles. The number of shop rivets and 
field rivets or bolts will lie lai^r, and the angles 
may have to be of a greater size to accommodate 
them. For all beam connections, f" rivets are 
usually employed, although |"t rivets may be used 
if a more economical design can l)e obtained. It 
is also possible to use standard connection angles 
for excessive reactions by changing the punching 
from to If" and using rivets. This may 
be noted as 18| K, for a standard 18" beam con¬ 
nection with I" rivets, and so on, in the details. 

* Inasmuah m teat anclw an riveted to the aupportint member, they 
are detailed with it, and the deeign of eueh details is considered in con* 
oeetion with those members (see Indea —seat ancles). 


lUiutrative Prob. 29t. If a 24 I 79.9 had an end reaction 
of 61,000#, design the required end connection. Field con* 
nection to be riveted, — J" rivets (Fig. 58). 


4 
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The standard connection is good for only 5:i,0(X)# (Table 
25) and therefore cannot be usc^. 

Web Rivets — controlling value “ 10,600# 


61,000 

10,600 


5+ say 6. 


Field Rivets — controlling value =» 4420# 


61,000 

4420 


13-1- say 14. 


From structural tables, clear distance between fillets » 20] "t 
2 X edge distance for outside rivets 2} 

"Tsi" 

7 Field Rivets needed each side ~ 6 spoce-s 

18 -h 6 •= 3" available for each space. 

Therefore 3" spacing may still be used in the angles. 7 
shop rivets are shown through the web to match the 7 holes 
in each outstanding leg. This makes a simpler detail, a 
simpler template, and the angles arc interchangeable. If more 
rivets were needed to carry the end reaction, then a 21", 2J" 
or even 21" spacing might be used, 'fhe nunilier of st)aces 
required can be divided into the available clear distance 
between fillets and the s|>acing determined as has been shown. 
If the rivets cannot be driven in one line, then a 6" legged 
angle may have to be used, especially for the outstanding legs. 
The rivets through the web preferably should line up with 
those in the outstanding leg*, even if one or two extra rivets 
are necessary to do so, for reasons previously given. 


Rlustrative Prob. 28b. A 12 I 31.8 has an end reaction 
of 40,000#. Field connections bolte<i. Design the end con¬ 
nection for 1" rivets. (Fig. .59.) The standard can carry 
only 21,200# and hence it cannot be used. Web ( ■> 0.35". 

Web RiveU. 

Enclosed bearing = 30,000 X 1 X 0.35 >«■ 7870# 

Double shear “ 10,600# 

7870# controls 

^>000 _ g rivets or 6 spaces. 

7870 

From structural tables, clear distance • 9}" 

2 edge distances » 2} 

n 

71 4- 5 1} Hence must use 2 lines of rivets. 


t The diitanca from the top of the beam framed into, to the toe of the 
fillet may influence the limitins length of the angle if thia beam is huger. 
If the length of engle just encronrhee on the fillet, the rornen of the angle 
mny be ground off to clear the fillet. The angle probably might engage 
the fillet 1" without much harm. 
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FiM BaiUa — aoiitro||Big value 3530|f 

■■11+ U# 12. Must uae 2 lines of rivets. 

0630 

Hence uae 6 X 6 siigleB. 
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Rq. 69 


When a double gauged angle ia uaed, it should not be made 
too thin on account of the shear and bending that indirectly 
come upon it. The number of rivets should never be reduced 
from what ia theoretically required for they receive some 
bending stress, llie amount of this stress ia rather difficult 
to estimate. 

For shear each angle gets 20,000# 

- 2.00" required. Net section = [74 - (3 X J)J t 

= 4.881 

2 0 

~~ — 1 “ 0.41". Hence use angles. 

4.8a 

Prob. 29c. Design a beam connection for a 15 I 42.9 if 
it has an end reaction of 43,(XK)#. Field connections, rivets. 

30. Special Framing and Skew Connections. 

In special cases, Ireams arc often framed into 
each other at angles other than 90°, or they are 
said to be “ at a skew.” In such a case the con¬ 
nection angles, either standard or special, are 
“ opened ” or “ closed,” parallel to the axis of the 
beam “ framing in,” as illustrated in Fig. 60 (a). 
When i, as shown, is f" or less, standard connection 
angles may be used, providing the reaction to be 
carried is within the allowable. For values of t from 

to IJ”, special angles must be used on account 
of the clearance necessary to drive the rivets. Note 
how the flange of the beam framing in is blocked. 
The detail in (6) requires sawing and should not be 
used, but (c) or (d) should l)c employed instead, as the 
beams may Ije blocked with comparatively small ex¬ 
pense. When the figures detennining the bevels, 
as b in Fig. 60 (e), are less than 3”, standard angles 
may be used. Otherwise Ixjnt plates must l)e em¬ 
ployed.* For special angles, the bevels may be in¬ 
creased somewhat by re-spacing the holes. In any 
case, bevels greater than 45“ produce very awkward 
framing and they should be avoided when possible. 
The design of such angles and plates is simflar to 
that in the previous discussion. 

* Valuable information in thia imnneetiou may bo found in M, S. Ket- 
nhum'a " Btruotiml Engineora’ Handbook ” — McOiaw-Uill Book Pid>. 
Sabine Co. 


Where the clearance is small, in framing around 
certain openings, or in framing a double beam, one-, 
tided connections may be required. The same 
principles of design may be us^ as for previous 
cases. 



Illustrative Prob. 30a. A 16 C 33.9 has an end reaction 
of 30,000#. Field connections riveted. Design a one-sided 
connection for rivets. (Fig. 61.) 

Web Rivets 

Unenclosed bearing = 24,000 X J X 0.4 = 7200# 

Single shear - 12,000 X 0.4418 » 6300#. 


To develop single shear the angle must be 
5.300 


24,000 X i 
Hence try f" angle. 
6300# controls. 


t = 0.29" thick. 


30,000 

6:100 


— 5+ say 6 rivets. 



Fig. 61 


Field Rivets 

Unenclosed bearing — 20,000 X 1 X t ■■■ 6630# 

Single shear >> 10,000 X 0.4418 ■> 4420# 

4420# controls. 

30,000 „ , _ o . . 

- 6+ say 7 or 8 nvets. 

4420 

The clear distance between fillets ■■ 121" 

2 edge distances » 2} 

9i" 

9i -f- 5 spaces » 1.96". Use 2 lines for web rivets. 

Similarly use 2 lines for field rivets. 
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Eiovwi riv«t8 are shown throu^ tiie web to keep the an glA 
balanced. 8 &eld rivets could be used to keep qmunetiy if 
deaiied. 

» 3.00" required for shear in angle 
Net section — (11) — iX i) t 6t 

^ mm t ~ I". Requires an|de. 

O 

It probably would be better practice to make the angle 
thick, because of some bending, and the fact that it is a one¬ 
sided coimection. 

A feature which has been receiving attention for the past 
few years is that of fused welded joints, as applied to struc¬ 
tural work. Such work has been done for oil and water tanks 
extent. Insuifictont data exist at present to warrant 
wholesale adoption for structural joints. However, progress 
is being made in this direction and a few smaller buildings have 
had the joints of the frame welded,* and additional experi¬ 
mentation and data may lead to more common usage in the 
future. 

Riveted joints only develop about 75% of the strength of 
the member, while welded joints, if properly made, may 
be made to equal the full strength of the member with a 

* Refer to data compiled by the American Bureau of Welding. 


10% to 26% saving in weight and consequent reduction in 
cost. Two types of welded joints, having the same sectional 
area of weld, have been employed, namely, a V and a double 
V. The latter is claimed to be from 25% to 50% strongw as 
shown by tests, t Other tests show an ultimate sheiuing 
strength of about 36,000ifi/a",l and hence with a factor 
safety of 4, a working stress of 0000#/a" corresponds. 

Home of the advantages which would result if welded joints 
were used'are: (1) simpler drawings, (2) elimination of parts 
of the template work, steel marking, and pimching of holes, 
(3) less accurate alignment of parts is required, and (4) less 
possibte movement of the parts and hence less bending 
strain.} A disadvantage k that poor welds arc difficult to 
detect. 

Prob. 80b. Design a one-sided connection for a 12 C ^>8. 
Field connections, rivets. End reaction » 12,000#. 

Prob. SOc. Make a sketch of a 12 131.8 framing into an 
18 I 54.7 at an angle of 60* with the axis of the girder. 
End reaction >» 30,000#. Can standard connection angles 
lie used if the field connections are rivets? Show proper 
bevels for opening and closing the angles, and the blocking 
detaik if the beams frame flush top. 

t Teste in Biurbuid in behalf of Lloyd’s Reaistsr of Shippins, Bureau of 
Buildings, City of Now York. 

t Testa at Union Cotloire, Scheneetndy, N. Y. 

I For a further diaoussion, refer to “ Buildinss, Ensineerins and Con- 
tractina ” for Oot. 28, 192S. 
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31. Mxiltiple Beams. 

Two or more beams may be used side by side to 
carry heavy loads, to provide a broad surface to 
carry walls, or to save headroom, and the like. Such 
beams may result in i)oor details where other beams 
frame into them l)ecausc of the difficulty of providing 
the connections. However, the increased width 
helps to provide lateral stiffness. The beams may 
be held together by bolts and separators of some 
form, as in Fig. 62 (6), or by plates, as in (a). The 
latter is not a common detail and it cannot be used 
where there is moisture, because the whole section 
is not accessible for painting and inspection. (For 
a discussion of the design of this type of multiple 
beam, see Art. 86.) Figure 62, (c) and (d), shows 
other typical multiple beams. 

The design of common multiple beams is made pos¬ 
sible by the application of the general flexure formula. 
The total strength of two beams of the same size, as 
in type (b) for example, is the same as twice that of 
one beam. It is important in such a case to have 
each beam take its half of the load, and the arrange¬ 
ment of the beams with respect to the materials to 
be carried should make this possible in order to 
eliminate any torsion. If the beams must act as 
a unit, such as when carrsdng a concentrated load, 
the separatore* should be of the diaphragm type. 
If the load on each l)eam is not the same, each 
beam should be dasigned separately to carry its 
corresponding load.f If possible, the l)eams should 
be kept of the same depth. In many cases, archi¬ 
tectural features may not allow this, in which case 
the properties of a section such as shown in Fig. 
62 (c) must be carefully investigated. The clear 
distance between the flanges should be not less than 
3" preferably, when beams are to be framed into the 
double beams, so that the connections may be made 
(see also diaphragm separators, Art. 32). If the dis¬ 
tance is less than 3'^ handholes, not less than 6" in 
diameter, should be provided. These should be 
spaced so that a man does not have to reach more 

* Sinoo aepsraton vary acoordias to the oonditioai •urronadiac aay 
problem they will be dbiraeeed a* a eeparate eatity (Art. 32), althoiish 
they are a part of multiple beam deaian aa well aa of other meaibere. 

t Care ehould be taken, eepeeially for double beame uaed in interion, 
to keep the dafleotione of each beam aa nearly alike aa poeeible, to prevent 
endka in tha Sniah. Diaphntma help to overoome unequal defleetiona 
4m to nabalaneed live loada. 


than 2'-0" in any direction to insert a rivet or bolt. 
If the beams must be close together, 6'' X 6" con¬ 
nection angles should be used on the outside 
of the beams. 


nittstmtive Prob. 81a. Select a pair of beams to carry a 
uniform load of 1200|/ft., caused by a 12" brick wall, on a 
12'-0" span. 8" Bearing at ends. 


M - 1.6 «). JJ - 1.6 X 1200 
/ 260,000 16.: 

C Wioo T 

b - 3.66" 

See Art. 32. 

Space eejMTalors 
6", 3'-10". 4'-0", 3'-10" and 6" 
- 12 '- 8 " 


(12)* - 250,000"i|l 
= 8 . 1 "* 

Use 2-7 // 15.3 X 12'-8". 

Use heatne 4|" o.c. (81" 
out to out of flanges 
with standard c. i. 
seps., or beams 6" o. 
c. (9i" out to out of 
flanges) with 1" gas 
pipe and f" rod 
seps.). 


Illustrative Prob. 81b. Design two-beams to carry O'-O" 
of 12" brick wall over an ll'-O" span when the beam toward 
the inside of the building must also carry l>'-0" of <’•'' ” "pee¬ 
ing a total load of 200#/d'. 6" Bearing;- 

It should Ijo evident that in this case each beam must be 
designed separately. 

Oulside beam 

Brick work l20#/c.f. 

Af = 1.5 u) • L* = 1.5 X X (11)* = 98,000". 

§^-=6.12"* Use 6/12.6. 

16,000 

Inside beam 

Load “ — = 540 from wall 

6 X 200 = 1^ from floor 
1740jj</ft. 

Af - 1.5 X 1740 X (ID* = 313,000"# 

[ = = 19.51"’ Use 10 7 25.3. 

c 16,000 

Space separators 6", 6'-3", 5'-3" arul 6" “ ll'-6". 

Use separators similar to Fig. 67 (6). 

Prob. 81c. Select a pair of beams to carry a load of 
12,000# concentrated at the middle of a 16'-0" span. What 
recommendations should be made for connecting the beam 
bringing in the 12,(X)0#7 What clear spacing between the 
flanges ^ould be used? Are handholes necessary? 

Ptob. 81d. Design two beams to support 8'-0" of 12" 
brick wail (120#/c.f.) on a 12'-0" span when one beam must 
also carry 7'-0" of floor carryii^ a total load of 250#/a'. 
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32. Beam SqMntors. 

Separators are used to hold the compression 
4ang^ of two or more beams in position, and to 
aid in making the beams act together. They should 
fit the flanges tightly so that they mil help the 
beams to act together both vertically and horizon- 


Separators should also be located about 6'' from 
the ends of the beams, and under any concentrated 
loads. Beams less than 12" deep shouhl have one 
tie-bolt per separator, while all other standard 
beams, and Bethlehem beams from 12" to 24" iiv< 
elusive, should have two tie-bolts, and the 26", 26" 



a) 





Fig. 62 


tally. The usual limit established for the spacing, 
in members subjected to compression without in¬ 
duced sidewise bending, is 10 times the least dimen¬ 
sion of the cross-section. Otherwise, the working 
stresses must be reduced (Art. 11). The flange 
widths, 6, of the smaller I beams vary from 4" to 
6". If d, is the distance between separators, then 

d, = 10 6, and 10 X 4 = 40" = 3'-4" or 
10 X 6 = 60" = 5'-0". 

Accordingly, a rule often used in praetice is: 

SPBCIFICATIOH CLAUSE 

Spacioc Sepanitors shall be spaced from 4'-0" to S'-O" 

on centers, depending upon the size and impor¬ 
tance of the member, with 5'-0" as a maximum 


and 30" Bethlehem beams and girders should have 
three tie-bolts per separator.! There are several 
kinds of such fastenings used, each of which has 
merits for a particular use. 

Cast-iron separators should be used principally 
as spacers, and not when the lieams must act in 
unison, or where there are concentrated loads. 
They lend themselves readily to usual conditions, 
but they should not be used if lateral thrust or 
varying loads occur, because moments may be 
developed in the separators. Since cast iron is weak 
in tension, separators of this material should not be 
subjected to bending stresses. In all ca.ses the edges 

* Courtmy of New Eneland Strurturai Co. 
t Ou-pipe sepMtoiB mb used for fi", 4" and 3" beami. 
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should be true and square. Figure 63 shows two 
standard proportions lor ca8t>iron separators. The 
following relations are basic: 

h is dependent upon the clear distance between 
the fillets, 

d is dependent upon placing the bolts reasonably 
near the top and bottom of the beam, and 
w b dependent upon a reasonable distance be> 
tween the toes of the flanges and upon a 
reasonable distance center to center of blams. 



Fio. 63* 


Separators of 1" gas pipe and rods are used 
as an alternate by some fabricators for cases similar 
to those in which cast-iron separators may be used. 
Figure 64 gives a standard arrangement. The 
following relations are true: 

Ic = (c.c. Beams) — t, to the nearest and 
Ijt = (c.c. Beams) + t + [thickneas of 2 nuts 
(each = diameter of rod)] + (an adjust¬ 
ment allowance of 1"±), to the nearest J". 



nyta 

Fig. 64t 


An advantage of this type of separators is the op¬ 
portunity to vary the distance center to center of 
beams (c.c.). If the beams are to carry a wall, the 
dbtance out to out of flanges should lie reasonably 
near but slightly less than the wall thickness (!'' in 
from each wall face is a good guide). 

When concentrated loads occur, or when special 
rigidity is desired, some form of t^phragm separa¬ 
tor .should be used. Figure 65 gives an excellent 
detail used by some stnictural companies where the 

* Based upon the " Pocket Companion,” Carnegie Steel Co. This 
book also gives the actual dimensions corresponding to the beam sues. 
With a standard established for the separator, a standard distance center 
to oenter of beams results. These distaneea are also given in the band- 
b0(^. 

t Eastern Bridge it Structural Co., WAroester, Mass. 


center to center distance between the beams doee 
not have to be an accurate set dimension, such as 
for beans jirhich are to carry walls and the Uke... 
Odd pieces of channel may be tised as shown, or 




Fig. 65 


pieces of I beam may be employed in a simi&S^ 
manner. The channel sections provide sufficient 
stiffness however, and require fewer bolts. The fol¬ 
lowing relations are true for this type: 

h = the clear distance between the fillets, and 
(c.c. of Beams) = (depth of C) + f. 


The distance, x, must be sufficient to allow for the 
turning of the nuts on the bolts. This .should bo 
2 J", minimum, and 
preferably 3". If 
the two beams 
must be close to¬ 
gether, the holes 
may be reamed and 
turned bolts used. 

If X may be made 
3" or greater, rivets 
can be used, al¬ 
though bolts are 
common. Figure 
66 shows a detail 
of a built-up dia¬ 
phragm separator. 

If the beams to 
be held together 
are of different 
depths, special sep¬ 
arators must be 
used. Figure 67 
shows instances of 
tliis kind. 




J 

r 

L _J 

L 



X section A-A 
h a foeror 

FlO. 66 




(-) Fiu. 67 

Prob. 82a. What spacing should be used for the separators 
in a pair of beams 15'-0'' long? If the beams arc 15" deep, 
how many tie-bolts per separator should bo used? K the 
beams are 15 II 42.0, refer to the Carnegie Pocket Com- 
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ponion and niake a dcetch of the castdron aeparaton to be 
used, giving the neoeseaiy dimenrions. What sfwcing of 
beams would tesult? 

82b. As an alternate for Prob. 33o, determine the 
values of (c.c. beams) Ic, and Ir, for pipe separators, if the 
beams are to cany a 16" wall. V^t type of separator should 
bo used if the beams carry a concentrated load or unequal 
loads? What size of channels could be used instead of the gas 
pipe? What would be the length? What is the correspond¬ 
ing spacing of beams in this case? Make a sketch of a plate 
and angle separator for this case. What spacing of bolts 
should be us^? 


S3. Compound Beams. 

If extra strength is required and web plate material is not 
j^^gtloble, 1 beams may be compounded by placing one on 
top of the other, as indicated in Fig. 08 (a), if available 
headroom allows. Additiontil strength may be provided by 
adding cover plates top and Iwttom as in (b), or channels as 
in (c). The important features in such design, apart from that 
of providing for flexure, are: 

(1) The horizontal shear at the plane where one beam 
rests upon the other must be taken care of by ample 
riveting, 

(2) Precaution should be taken to have the webs strong 
enough in shear and buckling, and 

(3) Lack of lateral support may control. 



/ t 


W W 
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Such beams arc not commonly used as they arenot generally 
as economical of material as plate girders, but they may be 
cheaper tiuui the latter when fabrication costs are considered. 

The Icngllts required for the cover plates in (6) or the 
channels in (c) may be found by the methods used for plate 
girders.* The section modulus of two beams, one over the 
other, is about 30% greater than that of the same two Ixsoms 
placed side by side. The design involves a “ cut and tiy ” 
method. A trial section may be obtained by calculating the 
section modulus required, dividing this by 1.3, and then 
selecting two beams to provide the Iptter value. The com¬ 
bined moment of inertiaf of one beam over the other may 
then be calculated and the resulting stress compared with the 
allowable. The pitch of the rivets required n>ay be calculated 
by the use of the general shear formula. 


and the controlling value of the rivet, R, or 

p 

dj (the rivet spacing in inches) « ,—. (S-16). 


The minimum spacing of rivets is required at the ends of 
the span where the shear is maximum. Another way of 
calculating the pitch is to provide a sufficient number of rivets 
in a length equal to the overall depth of the compound Ixsam, 
at the end, to develop the maximum shear, F. For practical 
.jprposes, the spacing at the ends of the beam should be not 
greater than 3" o.c. for a distance equal to the depth of the 
comiMund lieam, and the remainder of the rivets should not 
be spaced more than 6" o.c. staggered. 


Illustrative Prob. 88a. Design a compound beam to 
carry a load of 1000ii*/ft. on a 30'-0" span. Assume beam 
to be laterally supported and 12" bearing at the supports. 

A/ « 1.5 tt> • L« = 1.5 X 1000 X (30)» = 1,350,000"# 

/ 1 flOO 

~ " “ 84.2"»(jV88ume 18154.9 is not available). 

C lOyUUU 

A4 A 

84.2 + 1.3 = 64.8"» — - 32.4"* Try 2-12 131.8. 

z 

Combined /o = / + .4 • do* 

/l-l for a 12 1 31.8 •= 215.8"* 

A • d* = 9.20 X (6.0)* » 3|^l 

548.9 
■ 2 

1097^"* gross 
I = 15?^ = 91.6"» > 84.2* O.K. 

c 12 

OA 

V = 1000 X = 16,000# 


Q 

b-q 


A • do = 9.26 X 6 
15,000 X 56.56 
1097.8 


- 65.56"* 
7.58#/iiich. 


(Controlling value for rivets (Singlu shear) = 4420# 

. R 4420 . „ , , 

d, = ;-- = 6.84 o.c. staggered. 

0 • q 758 

U»r 3" o.c. staggered far 2'-0" cacA 
end and then 6" o.c. staggered. 

Shear. Average ■= “ 1780#/a" 

Hence maximum shear O.K. 

Buckling. 

lai V 2.1 

/» - 16,000 - » 7770#/q". 

R = 7770 X 0.35^12 +- 48,000# allowable. 

15,000# actual O.K, 


Prob. 3Sb. Design a compound beam to carry a load 
of 1700#/ft. on a 38'-0" span together with a load of 90(X)# 
concentrated at mid-span. Assume beam is laterally sup- 
{xxrted. It frames into columns with standard scat angles. 


34. Riveted Beam Girders. (See Art. 86.) 


F. Q 

b. q — ~ = shear per linear inch (Art. 12), 

* Arts. 51 and 62. 

t The rivet holm occur at the '' neutral axis " ao that tiin giom asetion 
may bo lued, unless platm or channels are added to the flanges, or other 
htdoa occur at the point of maximum moment. 


36. Plate Girders. 

The usual method, wlien sufficient section modulus can not 
be supplied by rolletl shapes, is to employ built-up beams of 
plates and angles, called plate girders, which ore discussed in 
Chap. 5. 
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CHAPTER 5 


PLATE GIRDERS 

Section 5a 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


36. Rolled Sections versus Built-up Sections. 

When rolled steel beams lack sufficient strength 
to carry the given load, or if the span is too great, 
other means to support the load must be provided, 
and a plate girder may be used. A plate girder is 
virtually a “ built-up ” I beam, made of structural 
plates and angles, or occasionally, channels. The 
provision of such a member involves more compli¬ 
cated computations than for the ordinary steel beam, 
as the component parts must be held together se¬ 
curely by rivets so that these parts will act in unison 
and without overstreasing any of the joints. Plate 
girders are designed to resist bending, shear and 
the other internal stresses, as is the case for rolled 
beams, but because of their composite nature, they 
are more easily adapted to special cases. One can 
vary their depth and the sizes and arrangement of 
birf parts and herein lies one of their valimble assets. 

37. Usual Types. 

Figure 69 shows several types of cross-sections 
for plate girders, showing some of the schemes for 
arranging the parts, which are named. A study of 
these names will reveal to some extent the function¬ 
ing of the parts. • 



Type A shows the simplest form in which the 
four angles correspond with the flanges, and the 
vertical plate with the web, of a rolled beam. Since 
metal b^omes more efficient in resisting bending 
when it is placed farther away from the neutral 
axis (the basic idea of the I beam shape), unequal¬ 
legged angles are usually employed with the long 
legs horizontal. In this way, for the given area in 


the angle, the larj^r portion of the steel is at its max¬ 
imum distance from the neutral axis. The smaller 
sized angles'" (under 4 X 3 or 5 X 3) are not gener¬ 
ally used, as their resistance at ordinary depths would 
not exceed the strength of the largest rolled beams, 
which are obviously cheaper for ordinary loads. 
If the flange area required should be larger than a 
selected pair of angles provides, cover plates may be 
added, as in the Tyi>c B. This method places 
additional steel where it will give the most bending 
resistance for the area added. It is not ecoiiomical 
to resort to the maximum sized flange angles (8 X 8) 
before using cover plates, as the latter can be cut 
off at points along the girder where the moment 
does not necessitate their use, while the flange 
angles have to run to the ends. It is not, however, 
practicable to use cover plates when the angles are 
smaller than h" or 6" as the cost of riveting of the 
plates is large in proportion to their weight. On 
the other hand, it is generally inadvisable to use 
too many cover plat(»), three or four being the limit. 

sPBcmcATion clause 

Caatsr of The distance between the centers of gravity 
Oisvitjr of the flanges shall not be greater than the 
Dlotanco distance back to back of flange angles. 

Obviously too many cover plates will throw the confer 
of gravity of the flanges outside of the plane of the 
backs of the flange angles. A good guide, although 
not inviolate, is that one-half the flange area should 
be in the flange angles unless the maximum sized 
angles must be used. This rule,if followed, also limits 
the number of cover plates. The length of the rivets 
passing through the flange angles and cover plates 
should not exceed four times the rivet diameter, if 
avoidable. 

SPBCmCATION CLAUSES 

Oilp The grip of the rivet ehall not exceed four 

diameterR of the rivet, nor shall the maximum 
thickness of metal in the flange exceed 41". 
(Altsmsis) The maximum grip of the rivet shall be eight 

* Durins tha World War it was aomatimat difficult to obtain baama in 
•oma loealitias and beama were " built up " with the anmller anslaa and 
plates fr«>ni available atook. Thla waa for an amaracncy, however, and 
only in apecial oaaea would detaila of thia nature be used. 
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diameters of the rivet unless bending is figured 
on the rivet. (Himilar to the design of pins, 
see Index.) 

If a still greater flange area is needed, vertical 
flange plates may be introduced as shown in Type 
C. These plates should lie as shallow as possible 
to give the required area, for, as before, the farther 
away the center of gravity of the plate is from the 
neutral axis of the girder, the more efficient it is in 
resisting bending. Another method used for the 
same purpose is to add extra angles, as shown in 
Type D. This is not as desirable, as it is less 
compact and the area in the inside angles is not at 
the maximum possible distance. These two ways 
may be used in combination, as shown in Type E, 
although this scheme is rather awkward and is 
used only where very large flange areas are required. 
The latter three combinations,‘Types C, D and E, 
are used for the purpose of making the distance 
between the centers of gravity of the flanges equal 
to or less than the distance “ back to back of angles.” 

38. Special Types. 

Whofi girders are laterally unsupported, additional 
area may have to be added to the compression flange. 
This may be done as shown in Types F and G 
(Fig. 70). When girders carry very heavy loads, 
which develop excessive shcara, or when large 
hearing areas are necessitated by walls, or when 


39. Typi(^ Design Ifoample. 

It is desireil tQ provide a steel girder for tfl^foUowiiig 
conditions: •> 

S]^, center to center of bearings, fiO'-O”. 

Girders 14'-0" on centers, and they are laterally supported. 
Uniform Load. End supports of concrete. 


4e00||</ft. 

300 

4g00|f/ft. 


L.L. - 200 14 X 327 

Fin. IHr. — 3 Bm & 

Sub Fir. > 3 Haunch 

2" Cinder 

FiU - 16 
8” Slab - 100 
Plastered 

Coiling 5 
T.L. - 327#/o'. 

Af - 1.6 «; • L‘ ■= 1.5 X 4900 X (50)* - 18,340,000”# 
/ ^ 18,340,000 
c “ 16,000 


SBT 


1140"*. 


No standard or Bethlehem rolled section is large enough. 
Hence a plate girder will be used. 

14 X 327 = 4600#/ft. 

Gdr. - 14.8 X 14 = 210 

T.C. F.P. = 200 (Fire proofing) 

6010#/ft., say to *= 5000#/ft. (total). 

= 125,000# 


Awn 

Aw 


2 

125,000 

12,000 

’^Awn = 


10.40' 


j X 10.4 =- 13.9n'‘ 

O 
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headroom controls, box girders are sometimes used 
with two and possibly three web plates, as in Type 
H (Art. 84). For special conditions, such as the 
one shown, a type similar to I may be used. Type 
J is given to represent conventionally a girder in 
which the web plate is replaced by a system of 
lacing; such are often called latticed girders (Art. 
85). 

The prime essential in the selection of a tsqie is 
to keep the section as simple as possible, and orna¬ 
mental details should be avoided. The question 
of the location of the girder in the structure is also 
important, as the encasement by the materials 
which surround the steel will often determine maxi¬ 
mum overall depths and breadths. The number of 
parts to l)e riveted should be kept to a minimum, 
for often excess weight in heavier angles is offset 
by additional fabrication costs when light angles 
and cover plates are used. 


Depth of ginler^ = S'-O" O.K. for headroom. 

r 

60 + i = 601" 5 • 5 • t5 Use 60" web plate. 

60i — 6 = 551" unsupported distance between flange angles. 

= 0..346 O.K. for Specifications. 

Use 60 X ( web plate. 

o - 

~ - 0.232" O.K. for shear. 

60 

M = 1.5 II) • L* - 1.5 X 5000 X (50)» = 18,700,000"# 
Assume de = 60" 

^ 18,760,000 „ „ 

Flange stress ■= —- = 312,500# = F 

Net area of flange, ApN = “ 19.530" 

16^000 

1 A w available for flange material. 

Aw = 60 X i = 22.50" i A«, = i X 22.5 - 2.810" 
19.53 - 2.81 = 16.720" still to be supplied. 

One-half should preferably be in flange angles 

—? = 8.36D" 

Try 2-6 X 4 X i £. Use i" rivets. 

Net area (2 holes out of each angle) => 7.50" 

16.72 — 7.6 “ 9.220" to be suppli^ by cover plates. 

Try 14" C.Pl. 

14 X i - 7.000" 9.22 
(2 holes out) 6.00 

2 X 1 X i 3.220" 

6 . 000 " 




Cover Plate Lengths (Fig. 71 (b) — Graphical Solution). 

Analytical Check. A (total) at center - 20.81 Acffof 
platca = 10.5D" and 4.5n" respectively. 

Inside plate x, = ^» y /- - g|"gP ^ = 36.6 

2.0 

. 37.6 

Bay 37'-6". 

Outside plate xt “ = 23.2 

V 20.81 

2.0 

25.2 Bay 25'-6" 

Use 1-14 X J C.P1. X 37'-6" 

1-14 X i C.P1. X 25'-6'' . 
Figure 72 shows a structural engineer’s sketch. 


Flange Rivets. 

C.L. Ist panel 3'-0" from Ri approximately 
V = 125,000 - 5000 X 3 - 110,000# 


No cover plate here. 
(Fig. 71 (o)). 


V 


V X 


ApK 

Afk + i djv 


Hence d* = 2 X 29.26 = 68.52” 
110,000 X y » 80,200#. 


Hnrixontal shear per linear inch 


V _ 80,200 
d, “ 58.52 


Local load per linear inch 


5000 

12 


417#/in. 


1370#/ia. 


Resultant shear - v’'(1370)‘ + (417)* = 1438#/in. 

Double shear |X!r rivet — 14,440# 

Bearing I" rivet on f" plate » 7880# 

=. 6.48”. Use 5" pitch — first panel. 
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C.L. 2nd panel 7'-6" fimn Ai approximately 
V - 126,000 - 6,000 X 7.6 - 87,600#. 1 C.H. here, 
d. - 2 X 29.7 - 59.4". 


87,600 X- 72,800#. 
lo.ol 

Neglect local vertical load. 
7880 
1220 


72,300 

69.4 


1220#/in. 


6.46", 


Use 6" pitch all other panela. 


Figure 73 showa a more ramplete engineer’s drawing such 
as some engineers use. 


. 2,630,000 - X * x%’ 

t 0.403" for 2 plates for moment ' « 

Awn - 16.9D", 62 X « X i - 16.9, 

t ■■ 0.43" for 2 plates for shear 

Use A" min. thickness. 

Use 2-62 X A splice plates. 

— 25-1- rivets for shear. Assume vertical spacing 
shown in Fig. 74 (6). 



Cover T^lale Rivets. 

p - APS = 20.81D" Acti = 6.0D" d. 


V • Acn 
First cover plate begins at 


59.4. 


.50 - 37.5 


6.25' from Rx 


V 

F' 


125,000 - 5000 X 6.25 = 93,7.50# 


V X 


Afn 


= 93,7.50 X 


13.5 


77,.500# 


ApN + I Aw " . .. 16.31 

Single shear |" rivet = 7220 — R 2 rows of rivets 
2 X 7220 X .59.4 X 20.81 , 

”- imim - 

Tensile strength of plate = 6.0 X 16,000 
96,000 


7220 


Rivets in End Stiffeners, 
Rx - 125,000# 


125,000 I tfl ■ 4, 
~7^~ = 15+ 18 "vets 


16 


— = 8 in each pair of angles 
55i + 5 - 10"-I- Space 6" o.c. 


IFcb Splice. 
MIV »■ M X 


Space same for intermediate stiffeners . 
jAw 18,760,000 X 2.81 


ApN + \iAw 20.81 

V - 60 X I X i X 12,000 - 202,000# 
Depth available => 52" (Fig. 74 (a)). 

16,000 X 26 


Maximum allowable stress 


30 


2,530,000"# 


13,860#/n'‘ 


(3)’ = 

9 

(6)’ = 

64 

(9)’ = 

81 

(12)’ = 

144 

(15)« = 

225 

(18)» = 

324 

(21)’ = 

441 

(24)’ = 

.576 


Value of 2 rivet 1" from N.A. 


7880 

30 


263# 


1836 X2 
26;i X 3672 
2..5.30,(KK) 
966,000 


dn = 24" 


= 3672 •= 2 2d’ for one whole line 
» 9(50,000"# moment of resistance of nine 

' 2.86. U.se 3 vertical lines (51 rivets 
each aide) Ip = 'AX 3672. 


96,000# 

13-1- Use 14 rivets (7 each side). 

Space rivets staggered with flange 
rivets 1}" from end, 6 spaces 
at 3", then at 6" alternate 
spaces for each cover plate. 


= 6// 225,000 \’‘ /2,530,000 X 24 y 

''“VI 3 X 3672 / 

r = 68.50# maximum stress on extreme rivet la„,: „ rw 
r - 7880# allowable jSphceJX 

Maximum length of plate = 33'-0" 

Hence splice 17'-0" from Rx- 


K 
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.. PLATE G1 


^| er P>^ ^ Spliee. <■'* —, 

len^h of plate 33'-0". Hence splice of inside 
eover^IV^'lequiied. Theoretically 14 X i splice plate re* 
<;'iired. tlse top cover plate as splice plate which is only 
14 X i. See Fig. 75. 


37'-6" 

37'-6'' 

2|12'.0" 

33'-0" 

2S'-6" 

6'.0" 

4'-6" 

12'-0" 

4'-6" 


l'*6" distance from end of top plate 
to C.L. splice. 

Hence run top plate over to make the splice. 


vNo Flange Angle B]dioe required (60'<0" lengths of angles 
are obtainable). 

End bearing. 

Ri >■ 125,000{ii Allowable bearing » 600||i/a". 

- 208.30" required. 14" bearing. 

iHK) 


208.3 „ 

—- - 15 


quired. 14" bearing. 
Use 14" X 16" bearing. 


Actual pressure « 560#/a" 

14 X16 



Fio. 75 Flo. 76 



M at C.L. splice - M at (6'-3" + 4'-6" =■ 9'-0") 

M at 9.75' from Ri = ^125,000 X 9.75 - 12 

= 11,300,000"# 

M ^ p ^ 11,300,00() i5g) ()oo| I®®!®™! == 11.80" 

59*4 16|000 

Flange area required at center line of splice. 

J A* =■ 2.81 

2 U? = 7.60 
14 X * PI. - 4.50 

14 . 810 " available. O.K. 

I" PI. O.K. as splice plate. 
Net area 14 X i PI. - 6.00" “iToT X 16,000 =- 96,000# 

“13+ say 14 rivets Rtm 14 X j plate over at 

left-hand end to accom¬ 
modate 14 rivets beyond 
the center line of splice. 


Try J" sole plate. J + J = 11' 


M - ^ X ^ X == 20,000 X 1 X (1.38)« ^ ggeo"! 
^6 6 
13,000 — 6360 = 6640"# to be carried by wall plate 


20,000 X 1 X P 


t - 1.4" 


Use 14 X i X r-4" Sole Plate 
14 X li X l'-4" Wall Plate. 


V 125,000 ,, 


dt 58.52 
21.30 X 14 = 29,900# 
29,900 . . 


2130#/inch. 


—!-= 4+ Use 6 countersunk rivets to fasten 

7220 "wlTplate 

Use 3 X i X 4'-4" fillers under 
all stiiTeners. 

Figure 77 shows a detail of the girder. 
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DESIGN. OF BSAlIlS^ 


40. Practical limita for the Span. 

The length of span should l)e taken as the distance 
center to center of bearinp when resting on walls 


„ in which^ >«• the approximate depth of th|| girder 
^ ^ in inches, and 

L the span of the girder in feet^ . 


or running over the tops of columns, and as end to 
end of girder when fnuned between columns. 
Rarely are plate girders considered for spans greater 
than lOO'-O". For spans from lOO'-O" to 140'-0", 
latticed girders are commonly used, and for spans 
greater than 140'-0", some form of pin connected 
truss may bo employed. In building construction, 
such spans are not generally encountered, and if so, 
it would probably Ihj more economical to revise the 
framing so that such spans did not exist. Girders 
should preferably be made as single units. Occa¬ 
sionally, girders are fabricated in two sections for 
convenience of shipment, and then the sections are 
riveted together at the site lief ore erection. If 
avoidable, this should not Ix) done. 


42. The Weight of the Girder. 

It is desirable to make an approximation for the 
weight of a plate girder, and its haunch if used, 
when the designer is calculating the load that the 
girder must carry. Although the weight may not 
affect the stresses more than 1 or 2% in some cases, 
in others it may be an appreciable amount, especially 
when the girder is to encased in fire-resisting 
* materials. Therefore, it is good practice to make 
an allowance for the weight in any case, imsr 
interesting feature in the connection of keeping the 
dead weight as small as }x)ssiblc is illustrated by 
the sections in Fig. 78. Other schemes may be 
used, of course, the natures of which depend upon 
the architectural requirements of the ceiling into 


41. Limiting Depths of Girders. 

The maximum depth of plate girders is estab¬ 
lished by overhead shipping clearance, which is 
usually alxnit Rarely arc girders fabricated 

the dd^th of which exceeds this figure, and ordinarily 
the depths would not approach it, except in special 
ca.Hes where a girder extended a full story height. 
Many formulas are given for an economic depth of 
girder, but seldom is one accurate for all conditions.* 
In general, an economical depth lies between 1/7 L 
for short spans and 1/12 /, for long spans. 


which the girder projects. 



SPECIFICATIOR CLAUSE 

Depth The depth of the girder Hhtdl not be less than 

one-twelfth of the span. If a shallower section 
than this has to bo used, the section shall be 
increased so that its maxiiniiin deflection is not 
greater than if the above limiting ratios had 
been used. 


Some formulas for weight may fit the cases for 
which they were derived, but they may not be 
general for all conditions. A gootl formula to use 
in making up a guide weight ix.>r square foot to use 
in design is 

«’ = 3+r^.,t 

4.2.1 


In building work, however, the requirements of 
headroom more often determine the depth, but 
plans should lx; made to allow at least 1" for every 
foot of span. Many empirical formulas have been 
evolved to aid in selecting plate girder depths. 
These should be used with caution as they are 
generally developed for particular cases. A com¬ 
mon formula of this kind which is fairly general 
is 


j _ _ 

0.005 L + 0.543 ’ 




* Somn dnisnera statu that an pconomiR depth reaults when the amount 
of material in the flaiiao Miuala tlio amount of material in the web. if no 
cover plates are considered. 

If the depth is increased, leas flanao material is required, but the thiok- 
nest of the web and the material in the alilTotiors is inorosaed. 

A depth lees than 3'X)" is awkward to design, but in speoial cases depths 
of 2'X)" have been used. 


in which w = the weight of the girder expressed as 
pounds per square foot of floor 
area, and 

L = span of the girder in feet. 

Another gcxid rule of thumb is: 

" To obtain an approximate weight of girder, multiply 
the area of the center cr(»»-section in square inches by four 
times the length of the girder in feet.”} 

This rule can, of course, only Ixt used when the size 
has been approximated. Many handbooks also give 
the weight per ftx)t of various tabulated sections. 

Prob. 43a. Determine the approximate weight of a plate 
girder to span 60'-0", in pounds per square foot of floor area. 
Use formula iS-18. 

1 Boston Bridge Works, Inc. 

i Article by R. Fleming, Engineering News Record, June 3,1920. 
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43. ,^Ei^i>::! 0 ering Drawings and Structural Detail^ 

With tho architect's general plans and such 
sections and details as are available for a basis, the 
engineer evolves a sketch framer upon, which is 
indicated the distribution of the st^l, which in 
most cases is an exercise of judgment, and upon 
which he bases his design sheets. The beams are 
marked in a consecutive order by numbers so as to 
establish a definite relation between his sketch and 
the design sheets. Such sketches may be numerous 
and they are used by the steel draftsman to lay out 
j the framing drawings which are incorporated in the 
f fffitract set for proposals. 

When showing the results of his girder design on 
the framing plan, the engineer usually gives only the 
main features of the girder as compared with the 
details that eventually will be required for its fab¬ 
rication. The latter are usually designed in the fal)- 
ricator's office. The engineer should define the span, 
either center to center of walls or face to face of col¬ 
umns, the projection beyond the center line of l)ear- 
ing, the depth back to back of flange angles, the sizes 
of web plate, flange angles, and cover plates, the 
lengths of cover plates, the loads and the reactions 
and where they arc located. Figure 72 shows such 
an engineer’s drawing. 


Some engineers, in order to assure a proper inter¬ 
pretation of the design, prefer to give additionol 
information as an aid in obtaining proper relations 
of the secondary parts. Such data would be items 
like sizes of stiffener angles at reactions, those at 
concentrated loads, sizes and spacing of intennediato 
stiffeners, ■the rivet pitches required in each panel, 
bearing plate sizes, and where splices, if used, 
should be located. Figure 73 shows such a drawing. 
These data should in any event be incorporatetl in 
the engineer’s design sheets for purposes of com¬ 
parison with the fabricator’s details. 

Any details such as those mentioned in the above 
I>aragraphs, if not supplied by the engineer, must be 
designed by the fabricator. In addition, the details 
of the rivets in stiffeners, flange angles, and cover 
plates, splices, sole plates and so on, must be pre¬ 
pared. Figure 77 gives a shop drawing of the same 
girder shown in Figs. 72 and 73. A good structural 
designer should l)c familiar with the design of all the 
details involved in plate girder fabrication, as he will 
be better able to call for practical combinations of the 
main members, although he may not be regularly 
called upon to design the details. Furthermore, 
such knowletlge is invaluable when (thecking draw¬ 
ings which have been submitted by the fabricator 
for approval.* 


Section 5b 
THE WEB PLATE 


44. Requirements. 

The function of the web plate is to provide 
against the shear caused by the loads and to tic the 
flanges together so that the tension and compression 
may form the proper resisting couple. When the 
depth of the girder has been decided upon, as has 
been previously explained (Art. 41), the first step 
in the design is to determine the size of the web 
plate. 

The depth of the plate should be in multiples of 
2 " and preferably in multiples of 6" in order to 
match stock plate sizes. Girders are sometimes 
described nominally by the deffth of the web plate, 
such as “ a 36" girder,” or “ a 48" girder.” But 
in reality the angles should project beyond the web 
plate to take care of any irregularities in the plate 
due to the shearing process. If the angles were, set 
flush with the edge of the plate, it might mean 
considerable chipping before any cover plates could 
be riveted to the angles. Setting the angles out 
also gives a more finished appearance to the fabri¬ 
cation. If there were no cover plates, however, and 


the girder were exposed to the weather, rain pockets 
would exist in the top flange, which would catise 
rusting. This apace should l>e covered or at least 
filled with pitch if cover plates are 
omitted. For thus reason, some 
engineers prefer to run the first 
cover plate the full length of the 
girder. The standard practice is 
to set ‘the angles out J" top and 
bottom, thus making the distance 
back to back of angles (b.b. 11) 
greater than the depth of the web 
pUte (Fig. 79). 

A minimum thickness of web plate is established 
l>ecause rusting would have a relatively dangerous 
effect on a very thin plate, and also because the 
ordinary conditions of shear would cause abnormal 
tendencies to buckle, t 

* In ennaequenno, this chapter inriudea a treatment of the detail do* 
lien (eaturea as well as those of Uie design of tho main parts. Sections 
6a. 6b, 5c, 6d and 6k deal principally with the latter, while the re¬ 
maining sections am baaed, in general, upon the seotions preceding them. 

t For very light girders, i" is ocrasionally ubmI, but the hearing value 
of the rivets is low and this unduly increases the expense. Some dealgnera 
use a minimum of I" in all oases. 
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DESIONdOF B: 


aOF BEa/vS 

'^i^en section of a girder and its magniti^ is pro- 
portional lo -the distanoe of the metai'*mm' the 
neutral axis. But these values of Q (the statical 
gg moment) would change more slowly than the 
)Q corresponding distances from the neutnd axis. To 
offset this, the shear is assumed as uniformly 
p distributed over the effective cross-section of the 
Ig wob, or 

It! V 

f ^ “ T“ 

Aw 


Wab Plato 
ThiekaeM 


sPBcmoanoR ctaosss 
The minimum thickneas of web plate shall 
be -ft". Wban the girder is exposed to climatio 
conditions, the minimum shall be of i". 

The thioknesB of web plate sliall not be less 
than 1/160 of the unsupported distance between 
the flange angles. 


The last clause is given to prevent extremely deep 
and thin webs. Since the shear diminishes along 
the span, it is not necessary theoretically to have the 
web of uniform thickness. However, the cost of 
the fabrication of an exacting design is more than 
offset by the cost of the extra material which a 
uniform thickness would entail. The two cases 
are illustrated in longitudinal sections in Fig. 80. 
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There is considerable discussion as to whether 
the effective cross-section should be taken as ^gia. 
gross area or the net area of the web. There 
certainly will be some rivets driven through the 
web, especially at supports where stiffeners are 
used. Some authorities claim that the rivets fill 
the holes since they are driven hot and under 
pressure, making the gross section effective. This 
does not allow for possible loose rivets. 


46. The Design of the Web Plate. 

As has lM3cn stated, the purpose of the web is to 
resist the transverse shear. The value of the maxi¬ 
mum external shear, V, ordinarily the maximum 
end reaction, must l)e known in order that the plate 
may be properly designed. This shear must be 
carried at a safe working stress. In (i^neral me¬ 
chanics it is shown that the intensity of vertical shear 
is e(}ual to the intensity of horizontal shear. The 
horizontal shear varies from 0 at the extreme fibre 
to a maximum at the neutral axis and the vertical 
shear is equal to it. Figure 81 shows this variation. 



Fig. 81 


The intensity of horizontal shear is exactly expressed 
as 

F *0 

g = .^(Art.l2). 

To use the formula given would be the exact pro¬ 
cedure, but this would be laliorious and inconvenient, 
and the additional accuracy obtained would scarcely 
be offset by the additional calculations necessary. 
Q is the only variable in the above formula for a 


An interesting theory is that shown by Mr. R. Fleming.* 
In Fig. 82, let a-b Ijc a section through an end stiffener 
where the shear is a maximum. The rivets relieve the shear 
in the web plate by one-half their bearing value, thereby 
rerlucing the shear in the net section by this amount. Tlie 
section through rivets on line c-d equals one-half of 1.73 of 
that on line o-6, but the shear is reduced by only one-quarter 
of the bearing value of the rivet. 
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The above opinion would tend to show that the 
gross section might lie used, but as before, no allow¬ 
ance is made for loose rivets and also the pimching of 
the web should be restricted. An important point 
is that the flange has a vital influence on the dis¬ 
tribution of shear, as indicated in Fig. 81. The 
exact value can be calculated only by the formula 
given, while the use of the gross area as the effective 
area produces an error wMch decreases the factor 
of safety. Using the net area also produces an 
error, but this is on the safe side. Accordingly, 
the authors recommend using the net area as the 
effective area of the web. This is advisable since 


* KnginAaiins Nevi BMoid, Juna, 1998. 
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the designer iisually does not control the' 
rhe^fonuiUa may then be expressed as 


dptTB G^BRS 

gttoH 
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axitnum vertical shear •• 130,000|j!. Allowable shearing 
stress 12,000ij</a" on net section. 


V 

V «* —— I in which (5-19) 

Awn 

V xsthe maximum external vertical i^ear in #, 
Awn ■■the net area of the web plate in n'', and 

V ’■the average intensity of shear in i/a'* 
The common assumption is to consider the net 

area of the web as three-quarters of the gross area. 
A representative case corresponding to this would 
be the use of 1" rivet holes (theoretical allowance 
For J" rivets) 4" o.c., for the depth of the web plate; 
:l^ucting the holes to get the net section, — 1" 
out of every 4" would be lost. This case is not far 
From the average where stiffeners are used at end 
supports or where the shear is heavy, such as at 
Soor beams or at column connections. 

Prof. C. M. Spofford in his “ Theory of Structures ”* gives 
aeverul illustrative examples showing the variation produced 


Net area required — Awn =• ■■ — 10.S2O" 

Gross area Aw “ t Awn - { X 10.82 - 14.43a" 

Thickness ■> t — •« 0.30" 

h 48 

Try 48 X A PI. 

In order to obtain a reasonable spacing of rivets 
in the flange angles, it may become necessary to 
increase the thickness of the web plate, as calcu¬ 
lated in the above illustrative problem. This sub¬ 
sequent change is often required in order to obtain 
an economical bearing value for the rivets. Also 
a more economical arrangement of stiffeners may 
be obtained in certain cases if the web thickness is 
increased (Art. 69). 

niuBtrative Prob. 46b. Determine the size of web plate 
for a maximum vertical shear of 20(),fl00||!, depth liniit^ to 
5'-0"±. Use 12,(J00#/a" for the allowable stress. L =• 


V -Q 

in the shear by the use of o ^ ^ »nd d>at by assuming 

0 • I 

the shear uniformly distributed on the net area. These cases 
thow that the error introduced by using the approximate 
method is usually less than 10%, and on the safe side. 

In view of many tests which have been made, it 
is not tmreasonable to use 12,000;f/a" for the shear¬ 
ing stress on the net section.! 


60'-0". 


so 


.005 X 60 + 0.543 
60" 


Awn 

22.2 

60 


200,000 

12,000 

0.37" 


16.7a" 


50 "+ 

Use 60" web plate. 
J X 16.7 - 22.20' • 

Use 60 X i web plate. 


Illustrative Prob. 45a. What size of web plate should Prob. 45c. Select a web plate for a plate girder to span 
se used if the girder is limited to a depth of 4'-0"sb? 1'he 70'4)" luid carry a maximum vertical shear of 300,000)F. 


Section 5c 


THE FLANGES 


16. Methods Employed in the Design. 

Heretofore in the design of steel beams, the 

lexural formula M = —- 

c 


iias been used. For plate girder work this formula 
is not deemed by all to be the most convenient form 
bo use and it can lie varied in application, but still 
embodying the same principles. There are various 
nethods of such design used as enumerated lielow. 


MOMENT OF INERTIA METHODS 

(1) The moment of inertia of the gross 
section! may be used in the above formula. 
There is no practicable objection, but the 
method is not theoretically correct. The reason 
for this is that both flanges are usually made 

■ lit. Edition. J<An Wiley A Sone, Tno. 

t Atao the speeifiration of the Amerimn Sueioty of Civil Encinean, 
1033. 

t Ueed by the Ameriaan Bridge Co. for the deaign of piste girdera in 
Hiildihgi. 


the same in cross-section while they do not 
have the same strength, one lieing controlled 
by buckling, the other by its net section resist¬ 
ing tension. 

(2) The moment of inertia of the net section 

may be used instead of (1). This method is 
generally considered too severe and indirect. 

(3) Using a combination of (1) and (2), the 
moment of inertia of the cross-section may lie 
based upon the gross area of the top fluge 
and the net area of the bottom flange. A more 
exact i-esult than in either of the first two 
methods is obtained, but the calculations are 
quite involved. 

FLANGE AREA METHODS 

(4) The bending moment is assumed to lie 
carried entirely by the flange propcr.§ This 
procedure is sometimes called the dhord stress 

I This method of design is required by the New Yoric City Building 
Code. 
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method, and it ia relatively simple in appli¬ 
cation. 

(5) Method (4) may be used, except that 

one-eighth of the gross area of the web is con¬ 
sidered available as flange area.* 

The flrst three methods are more accurate than 
the last two mentioned, but they are more laborious 
to use, and are usually replaced by a flange area 
method which is slightly less accurate but much 
more convenient and direct in its solution. The 
main point of distinction between the two major 
groups is that the first deals directly with the fibre 
action, while the second assumes that the tension 
and compression are uniformly distributed over the 
respective flanges. There are limitations of the 
flange area method, however, where the error is 
reasonably small. Shallow girders with several 
cover plates should be designed by the moment of 
inertia method as other methods will give flange 
areas which are too small. 


‘ 83, let 

' # 

A 

I B the total moment of inertia of the whole 
gross section about the neutral axis. 

Ijr = the moment of inertia of each gross flange 
area {Ay) about its own center of 
gravity. 

Iw the moment of inertia of the gross web area 
(Aw) about the neutral axis. 

d, = the effective depth of the girder, or the 
distance between the centers of gravity 
of the flange areas. 

t — the thickness of the web in inches and, 

h = the depth of the web plate in inches. 

From the basic definition of moment of inertia m 
mechanics, /o = / + So • d*. 


I — 2 Iji 2 Ap ' 


(»■ 




I = 2Ip + 


Af 


2 12 


A® 


Mr. P. Flemingt gives an interesting table of comparison 
for the niomente of rcMiatniicc of various plate girder sections 
calculated according to different methods, showing tliat the 
percent^H of difference are nut large. Prof. C. M. Spoifordt 
gives several illustrative problems showing the comparative 


results obtained by the use of M 


»_I 

c 


and the flange area 


method for reprosentative types of girders. The errors given 
in these problems vary from 1 of 1 % to 4%, averaging about 
2 %, on the safe side for the flange urea method. 


The method of using | the gross area of web as 
available flange area seems to be the most popular, 
and the authors recommend it as the most reason¬ 
able and feasible to use. From Prof. Spofford’s 
problems just mentioned, it seems that this method 
makes the best approximation to the exact method. 
It seems reasonable that the portion of the web 
confined between the flange angles should be counted 
upon as resisting some bending. However, some 
designers prefer to cut the f web allowance to 
or 

After the flange section has been definitely 
established, the moment of inertia may be cal¬ 
culated and the extreme fibre stress found by an 


application of M — 


S‘I 

c 


This stress should be 


within the allowable limit. 


The moment of inertia of the 
flange about its own center of 
gravity axis is very small 
compared with the other 
moments of inertia and may 
be neglected without undue 
error. In any case this error 
is on the safe side. Then 

T = 4. ^ 

2 12 ' 
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Let d = the distance out to out of extreme 
fibres, and 

c = the distance from the neutral axis to 
the extreme fibre. 


Ap . t • A® 

L 2 '^12 Ap-di‘ t‘h» 

c d d 6d 

2 

I M 

But - = — from the flexural formula. 
c s 


Substituting, and solving for Ap, 


M • d _ t • h* • d 
8 ‘ d,^ 6 • d • d,® 


47. The Flange Area Formula. 

The theoretical formula based upon the flange 
area required may be derived in the following 
manner: 

* This method is allowed in the Boaton Buildina Code, 
t Engineering Newa Reeonl, June, 1B28. 

i '* Theory of Struetures,” 1st Edition — John Wiley a Sons, Ino. 


Expressed differently, 

. _ Af /d\ t‘h/h\* 

' s-dXdJ 6 W’ 

The value of d, is seldom greater than h, and is 
usually smaller, as the cover plates are generally cut 
off before the end of the girder is reached. A 
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common specification already given (Art. 
thaLd* should not be greater than the distance back 

A 

to back of flange angles. Hence — is assumed 

Of 

as 1. This will make the last term of the equation 
above slightly less than its true value, but since 
this term is subtracted, the error introduced is on 
the side of safety, and in any instance the latter 
term is small compared with the first term. The 
. d 

ratio — is also assumed as unity. The value of d, 

dg 

will always be less than d, so that this assumption 
introduce an error which is on the unsafe side. 
This error is larger for shallow girders with heavy 

s • I 

flanges, hence the reason for using M = -in such 

c 

cases, as explained in Art. 46. This and the 
previous error would tend to be compensating. 

With the foregoing assumptions, the equation 
reduces to 


Ap = 


M 
! • d. 


t ‘ h 

T" 


up only dightly, usually less than The net 
section also varies in the length of the girder. The 
neutral axis does not move up and down in actuality, 
but remains approximately near the neutral plane 
of the whole. 

Reviewing the above formula, the important 
point is that .the stress F is assumed as uniformly 
distributed over the whole flange area, and that the 
resultant is assumed to 


-^ 

■n 


A 

, 

J 


¥ 




act at the center of 
gravity of the gross 
area of each flange. 

The distribution of 
stress has not been 
completely defined to 
give absolute proof of 
the above. The allow¬ 
able average unit stress 
is taken as that speci¬ 
fied for the extreme fibre, namely 16,000#/a". 
Referring to Fig. 84, the external bending moment 
due to the loading is M,. The resisting moment on 
the above basis is 

Mt = Mf — F • d„ or • 


Rg. 84 


The last term however, is a fraction of the gross 
6 

area of the web. To carry out the assimiption of 
the net area of the web as in Art. 4.5, f the gross 
area is assumed as the net area. Hence, 


and 


I X 


Ap = 


I • h 

IT 

M 

s • d. 


t • h 
“ 8 “ 
t • h 
8 


Tension cannot be transmitted through rivet 
holes and the net section must, therefore, be u.sed, 
as the tension flange then controls. If = the 
net area of the flange, the formula finally becomes; 

iS-20) 

s 'dt 8 


This replaces Ap by Aps and disregards the incident 
movement of the neutral axis. The section is con¬ 
sidered solid, and the neutral axis onc-half way 
between the top and the bottom of the girder, but 
the holes in the tension flange (if considered only) 
tend to shift the exact location of the neutral axis 
up from the center, diminishing the value of 7, and 
increasing the distance from the neutral axis to the 
extreme fibre. This helps to overcome the error 


introduced by the assumption. 


d. 

d 


1. Test calcu¬ 


lations have shown that for a section through a 
maximum number of rivets, the neutral axis moves 


F 

Apff 


— = the flange stress 

dg 

_F_ 

allowable tensile stress * 




The external bending moment can be obtained 
from the loading diagram. The dimensions of the 
web plate, t and h, are e-stablished from the shear 
calculations (Art/. 45). Since the ntakeup of the 
flange is not established at this time, the correct 
value of d, is not known, and a trial value of dt must 
be used. The best approximation to the exact value 
is to assume the effective depth equal to the depth 
of the web plate.* With such data, Apn can be 
found and the makeup of the flange determined. 
The assumption will give a flange area slightly too 
large, and in selecting the makeup of the flange, 
this may be considered. 


niustnitiTe Prob. 47a. The maximum bending moment 
= 1,260,000"#. Web plate 48 X «■ Tensile stress » 
lR,0(X)#/u". Find the required net flange area, i Aw 
available. 




48 


312,600# flange stress. 


. 1 312..600 ,,, 

Area required » -- - - - - - = 19.630 

i gross area web = 48 X 3 X 1 = 2.25 

Aps = 17.280". 


If no allowance hod been made for the web plate, 19.630" 
would have to he used for the flange section proper. 


• F. A. Dufour uiea the followina ueumptinn; b. to b. of If — 2” d 
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It becomes necessaiy to make allowance for the 
rivet holes in the tension flange. There is no hard 
and fast rule for doing this, but a reasonable approx¬ 
imation may be made. It is seldom necessary to 
take more than three holes out of any flange angle or 
cover plate, and often the number may be less, as 
all the holes are not apt to occur at the same section. 
However, it is necessary to consider whether a 
zigzag section through the holes will give a less net 
area (Art. 48). In any case, a liberal allowance 
should be made so that the design will not have to 
be revised when a close spacing of rivets is required. 
Since it is more or less confusing to determine how 
many holes to take out to get the net section, the 
following rules of thumb are given as a guide (P'ig. 
86 ): 


(1) Single line of rivets or two lines of rivets 
staggered, («) or (b) — each angle — 1 hole out. 

(2) If connections to angle occur (such as 
lateral bracing)—each an^e — H holes out 
(c). 

(3) Flange angles with cover plates, if one 
row in each leg of angle — each angle — 1 hole 
out (d). 

(4) Flange angles with cover plates, if two 
rows in each leg of angle (e) — each angle — 
2 holes out. 




* 4 # atafgr. 

Fig. 8.5 



Minimum Stagger of Rivets to Maintain Net 
Section. 


When rivets are driven in two or more lines, and 
it is desirable to keep the net section a maximum, 
the rivets must stagger* a sufficient distance so that 
only the minimum number of holes need be taken 
out. Past experiments tended to show that a 
failure would not occur on a zigzag line which had 
a net area larger than 30% of the section across the 
member. Recent experiments show that the prob¬ 
ability of rupture is ^e same in either of the direc¬ 
tions shown in Fig. 86 (a) when the net areas are 
equal. The old conclusion has been abandoned in 
modern practice and the minimum stagger is based 
on making the distances equal. Consider the angle 
in Fig. 86 (6) where one leg is developed into the 




The iliameter of rivet to be used is fixed by 
practical considerations, that is, to get a rivet which 
shall have a strength in proportion to the size of 
girder. Obviously the smaller the rivets, the closer 
their spacing to develop the strength of the parts 
connected. On the other hand, the larger the rivet, 
the more the area which must be deducted to obtain 
the net section. The lower limit of size is somewhat 
governed by the fact that the spacing should not be 
less than three diameters of the rivet, and the upper 
limit by the maximum spacing of 6". The cost of 
punching also increases with the size of the holes. 
The size of rivets generally employed is J'' for the 
smaller girders, and for the larger i^ders, with 
1 " rivets for extreme cases. 

Prob. 47b. Determine the net section required for a 
maximum bending moment of 2,fi00,000"#. I'ensile stress 
■i 16,000 #/d". Web plate 60 X A- No allowance for web 
plate. 


plane of the other so that A equals the sum of the 
two gauges minus tlie thickness of the angle. This 
also corresponds to a plate with two lines of rivets 
in it, a distance A apart. The steel may rupture 
along the Une 1-2-3-6-7-8, or along the line 
1-2-4-5-9-10. These distances must lie equal if 
the resistance along each line is to be the same. 
Ijet d equal the diameter of the rivet plus (the 
usual allowance for net section). Then 

1-2 = 1-2 and 7-8 = 9-10 by inspection. 

Hence 3-7 must equal 4-5. 

3-7 = A and 4 -5 = C- d. But C « VA* + B\ 
4-5 = V AM^- d » 3-7 = A, 
or A = V A* 4- — d 

A -1- d = VA*-1- fl*. 


* SoHiatimes called chain rivating. 
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Squaring both sides, ^ 

A* + 2A »d + <P ° A* + B\ or ^ 

' =>» ^2 A - d + d* = Minimum stagger (S-22) 

(One hole out). 

This also applies to Fig. 86 (c) for rivets in two 
gauge lines of one leg only. The distance C, how¬ 
ever, must conform to the requirements of minimum 
center to center distances. 

lUttstntive Prob. iSa. In a 3} X 31 X 1 anKle (21" 
gauKea) wliat distance can B be made to maintain a net 
section of one hole out for }" rivets? 

2i + 2i - 1 - 4" - A d « 1 + 1 - I" 

B - V2 i4 . d + d* - ^2 X 4 X I + (i)* - 2H". 

If the holes in the opposite gauge lines of such an angle 
were closer than 21f" on centers, the net section is deter¬ 
mined by deducting two holes instead of one. If B « 21|" 
or more, only one hole need be deducted. 


'Substituting 

A - d = Vi* + - 2d, 

or .4 + d - Va* + E*. 

Squaring both sides, 

A* + 2A -d-l-d* = + B*, 

or B = V2 di • d-f- d* (as l)efore). 

The cases shown in Fig. 87 (c) are similar and the 
same formula may l)e employed. It may also be 
used for plates, when A is the distance l)etween the 
rivet lines. Table 26 giv«i values of B for varying 
values of A, based upon the above formula. For 
I" rivets, the values given for J" rivets may lie 
reduced I". The values for 1" rivets may be ob¬ 
tained by adding i" to those for rivets. 



TABLE 26 


MIHIMCM STAGGER OF RIVETS (B) TO 
MAINTAIN NET SECTION 
Dimaiuioiu in Inchn 


A 

, 1' 
Rival 

R?vet 

A 

V 

Kivet 

r 

» Riv«t 

li 

B 

• 

H 

H 

1 

n 

li 

5 

3 l 


3 A 

u 

li 

2 

51 

3j 


sj 

2 

2 A 


6 

31 


31 

2 i 

2 " 

2 ^ 

61 

3 


3} 

3 

2 ,v 

2 i 

7 

3! 


3| 

3 i 

2 & 

2 H 
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4 

4 


3 

8 

3 ] 


41 

41 

2 i| 

3 A 

81 

4 


41 


in any ai«a. thn sanlar to oentar dutsoen batwMn 
rivatii in on* phnn inu*t mast tha minimum raquifa- 
manta ut 3 dinmotara of tha rivat. 


Illustrativa Prob. 48b. Given a 6 X 3} X 1 
angle with gauges in the 6" leg 21" and 21", 
and in the 31" leg 21". Check the value of 
B in Table 20 fo maintain a net aectinn of 
24" rivet liulea out. Figure 88 (a). 


Consider the angle in Fig. 87 (a) and (fe), one 
leg of which is developed into the plane of the other, 
as before. Here A equals the sum of three gauges 
minus the thickness of the angle. The steel may 
rupture along the line l-2-3-^5-6, or along the 
line 1-2-7-8-9-10-11-12. 

1-2 = 1-2 and 4-5 = 11-12 by inspection. 

Then (3-5)-d must equal 7-10 if the zigzag line 
is to just maintain two holes out only. 

A-d^C -2d. 

C = y/A' B*. 


21 + 2} -b 2i - 1 = 6i" = A d = J + J = 1" 
B = v'2 A • d -I- d* = V2 (fli) X 1 - (1)' = 3j". 



But 


Ro. 88 
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Prob. 48e. What is the maximum allowable tensiom 
that the angle in fig. 8S (b) can sustain at 16,(X)0#/a"? 
I" rivets. 

Prob. 48d. What is the maxhuum allowable tension that 
the pair of angles in Fig. % (c) can sustain at I6,000i^/D"7 
}" rivets. 

Prob. 48e. What is the net section in Fig. 88 (d)? Is 
the spacing of rivets center to center satisfactory? 


.iWy^^^ification is given to protect against the 
1$TOkling of Uiin plates as indicated in an exa^r- 
ated way in the figure. For widths of plates ^ex¬ 
ceeding the above specification, Mr. R. Fleming 
suggests the following*: 

SPBCmCATlON CLAUSB 


49. Practical Requirements for the Flange Parts. 

Some of the common combinations of angles and 
plates to form the flanges of girder sections are: 


4X3 li —noC.PI. 
6X3iLl—noC.Pl. 
6X3111—12" C.P1. 
6 X4 11 —noC.Pl. 
6X4 II—14"C.P1. 


6 X 611 — noC.Pl. 

6 X 61£ —14" or 16" C.Pl. 
8X811—18"or20"C.Pl8. 
8 X 811 —2or4-6 X4li 


These follow in general the recommendations dis¬ 
cussed in Art. 37. The maximum thickness of 
plates and angles should be limited by the rivets 
(Art. 23). Some designers sot a limit of f" thick 
for any case. 

SPBCmCATIOH CLAUSE 

MlnlmuiA The minimum tliickncm of angles without 
Thlcknsii cover plates shall be not less than 1/12 the width 
of the outstanding leg of the angle. 

The thickness of cover plates should preferably 
be nearly the same as that of the flange angles. If 
more than one plate is used, all should be of the 
same thickness, or diminish in thickness from the 
flange angles outward. The latter is not necessary 
but is the usual practice. Some engineers believe 
that if the thinner plate is placed next the flange 
angles, greater economy will result, especially where 
it is desirable to use a full length plate. The 
minimum thickness should be as thinner plates 
will control the number of rivets because of their 
low tearing value. The minimum number of plates 
should be used in order to avoid extra punching and 
handling. 

The widths of cover plates should be kept in even 
inches and preferably in multiples of 2", as stock 
plates are nearly always carried in these widths. 
They should be made wide enough to project 
slightly beyond the toes of the flange angles but 
preferably not more than 2". The maximum width 
is sometimes limited by the architectural details 
of ceiling work. 


SPXCIFICATIOIT CLAUSE 

Width of llic projection beyond the outer line of rivets 

note* ghall not exceed eight times the thickness of the 

thinnest plate, nor be greater than 5" (Dis¬ 
tance n in Fig. 89). The distance between 
lines shall not exceed thirty times the thickness 
of the outer plate (Distance m in Fig. 89). 


Cover plates to have their full sectional area 
included in flange section shall not project be¬ 
yond the outer lino of rivets more than 6" or 
more than eight times the thickness of the thin¬ 
nest plate. Cover plates exceeding these limits 
not more than 50%, may have one-half the ex¬ 
cess section included in flange section. No part 
of a projection beyond the outer lino of rivets 
more than 9" or more than twelve times 
thickness of the thinnest plate shall be considei^ 
as part of the flange section. 

Illustrative Prob. Me. Make up a flange section to sup¬ 
ply the net area of 17.28D" from Illustrative Prob. 47 a. Use 
i" rivets. As a guide the flange angles should constitute 
approximately one-half of the flange area (Art. 37). 

1 X 17.28 = 8.64a" 

R ftd 

For one angle « 4 . 32 a" 

Groas area 6 X 4 X i L == 6.80 
2 holes out 

1 X S X 2 - 1.09 
4.77 

_2 

9.54 

Area still to be supplied = 17.28 — 9.54 = 7.640" 

Try 14" C.Pl. 

Gross area 14 X f = 8.76" 

2 holes I X S X 2 = U£ 

7.66" Try2U6X4Xt 
O.K. 1 C.Pl. 14 X S 

In determining a section, it is good practice to make a 
sketch and label the sizes, allowing for the rivet holes to Ihj 
deducted. This will also be useful in checking up the centers 
of gravity and the value of <?«. Very often structural tables 
are a material aid in .selecting n section. 

Some engineers use the gross compression flange os acting 
with a stress of 14,000#/n" and the net tension flange us 
acting with a stress of 16,000#/n". In theoretically check¬ 
ing the original assumption for the value of de (Art. 47), 
it is necessary to determine the neutral axis of the entire 
section and the centers of gravity of the two flanges, all 
based upon a gross compression flange area and a not tension 
flange area. These calculations will theoretically be ns 
follows: 

Original assumption of d$ 48.0" (depth of web plate). 

Center tif Gravity of Entire Section, (Fig. 90.) 

Acg = 14 X 0.625 = 8.75a" (gross plate area in com¬ 
pression flange) 

Aag = 2 X 5.86 = 11.720" (gross angle area in com¬ 
pression flange) 

Aw 48 X 0.375 => 18.00 (gross area of web plate) 

Acif - 8.76 — (2 X I X I) •* 7.660" (net plate area 
in tension flange) 

* From on utiele in Encineering News Becord, June 14,1923. 



Width of 

Plataa 

(alternate) 
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Aan - 11.72 - (4 X I X I) “ 9.640" 
in tension flange) 


At ^ total active section of girder (gross area of 
compression flange + gross web plate + net 
tension flange) 

SMm - 8.75 X 0.313 + 11.72 X 1.85 + 18.00 X 24.87 
+ 7.66 X 48.10 + 9.54 X 49.44 - At • Vt* 

_ 1300.06 _ „ „ 


Using the net tension flange values, 

.. _ 9.54 X 23.22 + 7.66 X 24.56 _ 

y, --23.78 

2 yi - 47.56". 

It is therefore apparent that the simple method of check for 
this work may be based upon gross areas, and when the web 
allowance is included,f the resulting resisting moments will 
compare very favorably with the maximum external moment, 
as follows: 



Flo. 90 


Center of Gravity of Compression Flanye. 




8.75 X 0.313 + 11.72 X 1.65 


22.06 

20.47 


1.08" 


ApC'Vi 


Center of Gravity of Tension Flange. 

SAf„ = 7.66 X 48.10 + 9.54 X 49.44 
840 


Apif • yt 


Vt 


17.20 


48.8" 


d, (actual) ~ y 2 - yi = 48.8 - 1.08 - 47.72" 
de (assumed) = 48.0" 

Afg = 20.47 + i Aw ^ 20.47 + 2.25 - 
Apif = 17.20 + iAw 17.20 + 2.25 - 


22.720" 

19.450" 


Resisting compression moment, 

M„ “ Apg X 14,000 X 47.72 - 15,180,000"# 

Resisting tension moment, * 

Mfi = App X 16,000 X 47.72 - 14,860,000"# 
AfmM “ 1,250,000'# = 15,000,000"#. O.K. 

From the above analysis the following usual practice wUl 
seem reasonable. The neutral axis of the entire girder sec¬ 
tion is assumed to be at the center of gravity of the web 
(except when the two flanges are of unequal gross area). Tlie 
center of gravity of the compression flange, based upon its 
gross area and exclusive of any web plate allowance is then 
established with relation to the neqtral axis of the girder. 
The effective depth is then two times this distance and should 
be approximately equal to the assumed effective depth. 

Thus for the same case os above analyzed: 

2 X 5.86 X 23.22 + 14 X 0.625 X 24.56 
2 X 5.86 + 14 X 0.625 

2 yc * 47.48", 


* In ealeuinting the moment at the indii^uel parte of the tension 
flange, the not eoetion has been used, but the individual oenten of gravitr 
have been BHumed as practically unehangad. The distance Ua is that to 
the neutral axis from the plane x —x in Fig. BO. 


Mt (max) - 15,000,000"#, 

- 22.72 X 14,000 X 47.48 « 15,100,000"#, 

Mrt - 19.45 X 16,000 X 47.56 - 14,800,000"#. 

The qu^tion of the accuracy to which calculations 
should be carried again is important. The errors 
introduced by rounding off the figure may be 
considered as negligible, for they will more or less 
compensate each other. Therefore the following 
limits are suggested: 

Values of d* to the nearest 0.1", 

Values of net areas to the nearest O.ID". 

Prob. 49b. Select the angles and cover plates necessary 
to furnish the net section required in Prob. 47b. Calculate 
the location of the center of gravity of the flange. Does it 
conform to specifications? Does the section selected supply 
sufficient gross area in the compression flange at 14,(]00#/a"? 

Prob. 49c. Select the angles and cover plates necessary 
to furnish a net section of . 38 . 7 ^". 

60. Special Considerations for the Compression 
Flange. 

So far, the discussion of the flange area has all 
been referred to the tension flange mainly. Usually, 
however, the compression flange is made the same 
in section as the tension flange for the practical 
reasons of keeping the girder synunetrical, re-use 
of templates in punching holes, and so on. If it 
develops that such a compression flange should be 
increased for one reason or another, the tension 
flange may lie increased the same amoimt to main¬ 
tain symmetry, or special parts may be added 
to the compression flange only, to care for the special 
stresses involved, as shown in Art. 38. 

It is customary to make no reduction for rivet 
holes in metal in compression. The assumption is 
that the rivets, being driven hot and under pressure, 
completely fill the holes. Locjse rivets, hard driven 
rivets, and th(»e through thick material would not 
completely satisfy the condition, but the assumption 
is practically always adopictl. 

If the top flange is laterally unsupported (except 
in cantilevers), the compression on the gross area of 
the flange may be excessive, as the stress is increased 
by sidewise liending (Art. 11). In building con¬ 
struction, girders are usually braced laterally within 
this limit by beams framing in, plank floors, concrete 
slabs, tie r^s, and so on. 

t Thii ana is assumed to set at tbe center of xravity of tbe flange. 
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BPBcmcASioir claosss 

Plate girdent' be stayed transversely 
where the uuntoported length exceeds thirty 
times tile bieadw of the flange. If not stayed, 
the allowable cd^pression must be reduced. 

The compression stress in girders laterally un¬ 
supported shall not exceed the value obtmned 
by the following fonnulas:* 


Su •= 16,000 - 200 ^ (.5-23) 

b 

(not to exceed 14,000) 

wlicre the flangi; is made up of angles 

only, or angles and cover plates. 

Bu “ 16,000 — 150 ^ where the flange is made 
b 

with a channel, or there is metal con¬ 
centrated at the extreme flbre. 


These formulas are simply a modification of the 

column formula 16,000 — 70 - . The term 70 - is 

r r 

changed to 150 ^ or to 200 [ (Art. 11), Some 

6 0 

engineers prefer to keep the compression in any 

girder flange within 16,000 — 150for reasons of 

0 

safety.* The constant 150 is used because the web 
and stiffeners help to prevent the compression 
flange from acting as a simple column. Another 
test is to figure the flange as a column of a length 
equal to one-half the span. 

Other formulas used arc: 






19,000 — 2^1 ^ without cover plates 
b 

19,000 — 225^ ^ with cover plates 
b 


maximum 

16,000#/a". 



would not be safe if the girder were laterally 
.sported. „ 

Prob. Mb. If the girder in Prob. 49b were later^y^ 
unsupported, what gross area would bo required in the com- *'* 
pression flange? Make up a flange section. What conclusion 
do you draw relative to unatayed girders? 


61. Deflection. 

The deflection of a plate girder cannot usually 
be calculated by the formulas for ordinary beams, 
because the member very often has a vary¬ 
ing moment of inertia, as the cover plates may 
be cut off at various points. The usual deflection 
formulas are based upon a constant moment of 
inertia, so that when the section is not constant, 
the method of determining the deflections must be 
modified. 

An approziinate solution may be made by using 
a moment of inertia, I, 
which is equal to about f 
the average of the mini¬ 
mum 7,11 — which occurs 
at the end of the girder, 
and the maximum 7,— 
which occurs at the point 
of maximum moment, in 
the usual deflection for¬ 
mulas. If the loading is 
a combination of uniform 
and concentrated loads, 
the total equivalent uni¬ 
form load may be used in 
the corresponding deflec¬ 
tion formula for an approximate solution. 



Fig. 91 


If stifTenors arc iiHctl with a H|wcing not greater than the depth 
of the girder, 

% = 19,000 — 225 7 ^ without cover plates 
b 

1 1 

== 19,000 — ^ * with cover plates 

Illustrative Prob. 60a. Wl^at is the inten-sity of com¬ 
pression in the section of Illustrative Prob. 49a? du =• 16,000 

— 200 7 . Is it safe? L = 50'-0". 
b 

F - 312,500# (from Prob. 47a) 
gross area - 2 X 5.88 -f 14 X 0.62 - 20.47n" 

«• ” “ 15,250#/o" actual 

20.47 

- 16,000 - _= 7440#/n" allowable. 

14 

* AnM>ric»n Hailway Knaiaoerins AuociatioD. The conatanU SOO and 
ISO are uned liecauac the flange ie partially braoeii by the web and also 
beeauae the ainier ia not fully ntreeacH over its entire leoath. 

t Enaincoring News Itere^, Feb. 24, 1021. 

t Engineerina Newe Hecord, June 24, 1023. 

i The question of the eompteasiun iq flangos laterally unaupported is 
not definitely aettled, ae the above range of formulae would indioate, but 
■ome provision should bo made, using good judgment oooording to the 
suRoandina conditions. 


maximum 

io,ooo#/a".§ 


Illustrative Prob. 61a. Determine the approximate value 
of the maximum deflection for a plate girder carrying a load 
of 5000#/ft. on a .TO'-O" span (see Art. 39). Web plate 
60 X S, flange angles 6 X 4 X i, one cover plate 14 X 1 X 
37'-6", and one cover plate 14 X i X 25'-6" (Fig. 91). 




0.375 X (fl0)» 
12 


■ for web plate 

/ for 4 12 ■= 4 X 6.3 
A • d* for 4 12 = (4 X 4.75) X (29.26)’ 


Neglect 7 of cover plates about their own axes. 


= 6,750"< 

= 25 

° 16,300 
23,075"« 


A -d’for 2-14 X 1 C.PIs. 

- (2 X 7.0) X (30.50)’ = 13,000 

A-d’for 2-14 X JC.Pls, 

= (2 X 6.26) X (30.94)’ - 10,035 

I (tofal) = 46,110"* 

gross. 

7mln ” 23,076 

/max =• 46,110 i X 34,593 - 26,930"* 

2|69,1S5 

34,693"* - / (ave.) 


II ‘Hie constant } is an approaimation to allow for the difference between 
straight line variation and that for the usual moment curve (inverse 
proportion). 
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PI^TB OIRBBRS 

.'>*• ) 

BW‘l* ^ 5X(5000X8Q)Xg0X12Xg0X12X6OXiy -^ 
384X30,000,000X25,930 “ 

D - 0.91" 


.aSAEI 




D (allowable) 


I 60 X 12 


300 


360 


1 .66". O.K. 


A more exact solutioii may be obtained by using 
a graphical method.* To illustrate this method 
the data of Illustrative Prob. 61 (a) will be used. 
Fig. 92 (a) shows the funicular polygon drawn for 
the load and span, in which the halfnspan (25'-0") 








1 


* 



is divided into 5 equal spaces (6'-0" each). A 
curve tangent to the funicular polygon would rep¬ 
resent the moment curve. The following steps are 
now taken: 

(1) Divide the diagram ratuvwx into parts 
corre8|M)nding to tho changes in flange 
section, os 1, II and III. The mo¬ 
ments of inertia between these intervals 
are then constant. 

* For a more extended diacunion of tiiis method, aee C. W. Maloolm'a 
“ Qraphio Statica,” M. C. Clark Fubiiabing Co, 


(2) Compute the area of each part in square 
feet, using the scale to which the beam 
was drawn. (Use average dimensions.) 


Area 1 
Area II 

Area III 


6.26 X 2.75 


8.60' 


2.75 + 4.30 
2 


X6.0 


X 12.75 


13.9 X 0.5 


21 , 20 ' 

- 67.30' 

(trapezoid) 

- 3.4 

(triangle) 


70.70' 


approximately. 


(3) Calculate the moment of inertia of the 
girder in each |>art. 

From Illustrative Prob. 51a, 

7 (for part I) •= 23,075"« 

7 (for part II) = 36,075"« 

7 (for part III) = 46,110"« 


(4) Determine tho ratio of 7 at each section 

to the minimum 7. 

For area I, nitio =-1.00 

For area II, ratio — ” 1.52 

. 23,075 

For area III, ratio — « 4.99. 

(5) I.iay off the moment areas to a con¬ 

venient scale as in Fig. 92 (b), on 
the vertical line fgfu). 

(6) Construct a horizontal line ok from o. 

Ijay off Hi upon this line equal to any 
value (say, 80^1'). 

(7) Since the deflection varies inversely aa 

the moment of inertia of the section 
at the |K>int under consideration, lay 
off 

77, = J7 iX7 *, and H»~HiX^ 
ti h 

.-. = 80 X 1.52 = 121.7, 

and fl, = 80 X 1.99 - 159.3. 

These values locate the points 2 and 3. 

(8) .loin points h and 3. Then draw 2-4, 

g-A, 1-5 and /-5 in their resixjclive; 
order and (xisition, as shown. 

(9) I/icate the centers of gravity of the areas 

1, II and III (Fig. 92 (a)). 


c.g. of area I 
Area II, x 

c.g. 

Area III, x 
c.g. 


6.25 X i - 4.17'from 
d(.B+2b) 

3 (ff + 5) 

6 (4.3 + 2 X 2.75) ^ 

3 (4.3 + 2.75) 

» 6.25 + 6.00 - 2.78 
= 9.47' from ft 
» 12.75 (6.254-2X4.3) 

3 (6.25 + 4.3) 

- 25.0 - 6.0 - 19.0'from ft 


6 . 0 ' 


Figure 92 (c) shows these located. 


(10) With /-5, g-4 and A-3 as rays, draw the 
funicular polygon mnopq. 'ITiis repre¬ 
sents the deflection diagram. Scale 
the distance F (- 10.1'). 
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S 


X intercept Y* (5-24) 


Thus the deflection at the point K in Fig. 
93 (c) is 

V 4 • 


17 28 X 500,000 X 80 w 
30,000,000 X 23.075 


A 


1.01 X 7.5 

10.1 


0.75". 


The deflection at any other point may bo cal- 
cuiuied by proportion, once the deflection dia¬ 
gram is established. Thus 


Y D 

Yi" Vi' 


or 


A 


D-Y, 

Y 


Prob. 61b. Determine the approximate value of the 
maximum deflection for a plate girder carrying a load of 
3600#/ft. on a 62'-0" span. Web plate 74 X }, flange angles 
6 X 6 X j, one cover plate 14 X i X 40'-0", one cover plate 
14 X J X 39'-0", one cover plate 14 X i X 28'-0". 


Section 5d 

DETERMIRA'nON OF COVER PLATE LENGTHS 


62. Practical Considerations. 

The next step in the design of a girder is that of 
finding the length of the cover plates. The flange 
angles naturally run the full length of the girder, 
but the cover plates may be cut off at points where 
the additional area supplied by them is no longer re¬ 
quired for moment resistance. Some designers 
specify that the cover plate adjacent to the flange 
angles' should run the full length of the girder. 
This may be done for exposed girders, crane run¬ 
ways, and in railroad work to save the dapping of 
timbers. The plate also helps to stiffen the girder 
laterally. However, in building work one cover 
plate does not neceiHarily have to run to the ends, 
as the girder is generally covered by fire protecting 
materials in some manner. 

The actual lengths of cover plates should be 
l'-0"d= greater at each end than the calculated 
theoretical lengths. This allowance covers any 
slight errors in the determination of the theoretical 
length, and provides a spa<!e to partially develop 
the strength of the plate by rivets liefore the plate 
is theoretically required. Lengths of cover plates 
should be to the nearest foot. 

63. Methods Used. 

The theoretical lengths of cover plates may be 
determined analytically or graphically, for cither 
uniform or combincil loads. 

The bending moment curve for a uniform load is 
a parabola. A property of the parabola is that 
the ordinates from a fixed horizontal line vary as 
the squares of the alxscisiue from a fixed vertical 
line through the vertex. The maximum moment 
is proportional to the flange area, and likewise the 
moment at any point is proportional to the flange 
area required at that point. Hence the ordinates 
may be called the flange areas required. The 
property of the parabola may then be used to find 

* Fo, H more riitondMl diwmnion of tbii method, mo C. W. Malcolm't 
*‘ Qnphie Statics," M. C. Clark Publishing CSo. 


analytically the distance from the center line of the 
span to the point where the flange area with a cover 
plate deducted will lie sufficient to provide an ample 
resisting moment. In Fig. 93, 

L = the span of the girder in feet, 

Apjf — the total net area of the flange, 

Actr — the net area of all the plates up to 
and including the plate desired to 
be cut off, liegiuning with the out¬ 
side plate, and 

X — the distance in feet from the center 
line of span to the point under 
consideration. 

r 



Then 


Aps 


Aptf — Acn 


and 


-(E 




2 _ 


©■ 


Apu 


Apir — Acif 

Apjf 


But X is only one-half the theoretical length of the 
cover plate. 

Let Le — the length of the cover plate in feet 
- 2 X. 

Then (S-26) 

» Apir 

To the values of L* should be added l'-0"± for each 
end and the length expressed to the nearest foot. 
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^^uftntlve Rrob. 6Sa. Calculate the length of cover 
pla^fc^equiied for the following section uniformly loaded: 

» A Web Plate. 40'-0" span. 

24 X 6 X I flange Angles 
2-14 X I Cover Plates 

Net area of 2 12 (2 holes out of each) — 8.80 
Netareaof 2 Pis. (2 holesout of each) ■■ 9.18 

t Aw “ 1.64 


^ \ Afh V 19.62 


n/ 


Apn - 19.62D" 

Use 1 PI. 29'-0" long. 


4.59 

19.62 


X 40 - 19.4 


Use 1 PI. 21'4)" long. 


Graphically, one-haif of the span may be repre> 
sented to a convenient scale, as in Fig. At the 
center line of the span, B, an ordinate representing 


the maximum moment 



wL^ \ 
8 / 


is then plotted to 


a fairly large scale, as the distance BC. The 
moment curve will be a parabola passing through 
the points A and C. Instead of calculating moments 



at various other points and plotting the values corre~ 
spending, the parabola can be drawn when the 
points A and C are established, by the following 
construction: 

Complete the rectangle on the sides AB and 
BC, as A BCD. Divide AB into any number 
of convenient parts as A-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-B. 
The more parts chosen the more accurately the 
curve may be plotted. Divide the distance 
AD into the same number of parts as A-1-2- 
3-4-5-6-7-D. Connect C with points A, 1, 2, 
etc. Drop verticals from the horizontal line 
AB sA, points 1, 2, 3, etc., to intersect the 
diagonals corresponding with the satne numbers. 
These intersections determine points on the 
parabola. 

Since the total net flange area. Am, corresponds 
with the maximum moment, the next step is to 
superimpose this value (including | Agr, if used) to 
scale on the line BC, Fig. 96. To make two random 


'^scales coincide would be diflicult. A simple way 
is to draw a line BR at any angle and plot the areas 
making up the flange upon it. These values should 
be plotted in order, starting with | Agr (if used), 
BS, the net ai^ of the flange angles, ST, then the 
cover plates in order, TV, VV and VR, Join 
C and R. .Through V, U, T and S, draw lines 
parallel to CR, cutting BC. These lines will inter¬ 



cept the corresponding values of the component 
parts of the flange area at a scale coincident with 
that to which the maximum moment was plotted. 
Where these inclined lines intersect the vertical 
BC, draw the horizontal lines, as shown, to intersect 
the moment curve. These points of intersection 
determine the theoretical points where the cover 
plates may be discontinued. These distances are 
scaled off the diagram and r-0"=fc is added as 
explained above. 

Illustrative Prob. 5Sb. Refer to Art. 39 and Fig. 71, for a 
graphical solution for unifomt loading. 

In the graphical solution for any condition at 
loading, the moment diagram must be laid out to 
scale, as in any case. The line representing the 
variation in moment across the span in this case 
may not be a simple parabola, but will be a com¬ 
bination of parabolas and straight lines. Moments 
should be calculated at all the critical points along 
the span (under all concentrated loads and where 
the rate of uniform load changes), and at enough 
other intermediate points to establish the curve 
correctly.* The curve should also be determined 
for the whole span if the loads are not symmetrical 
about the center line. The total net flange area is 
superimposed on this di^am at the point of 
maximum moment in the same manner as illustrated 
for the uniform load. The cover plate cut-off 
points can then be determined as before. For loads 
unsjrmmetrically arranged, the points of cut-off 
would be different on each side of the point of maxi¬ 
mum moment, but for small differences it would 
probably be wiser to keep the lengths of cover 

* The tenth pointa o( the epan are often used as critical points. 
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plates symmetrical about the center line of the 
girder, as governed by the worse condition. Ad¬ 
vantages would be gained in detailing, use of tem¬ 
plates, and fabrication, by this uniformity. There 
are cases, however, wl^re this is not feasible. The 
designer must exercise his judgment in this re¬ 
spect. 


cover plate could be detennined by equating the 
resisting mohaent of the net flange, indudi^'^the 
first cover plate, to the external moment, a;*icli8tant«^ 
from the support, taking care to deduct the moments 
of any concentrated loads. 

Illustrative Prob. 68d. Check the length of the inside 
cover plate in Illustrative Prob. 53c (Fig. 96). 


Illustrative Prob. 68c. Determine the lengths of cover 
plates graphically for the loading shown in Fig. 06 for the 
following section: 


at/fai* enaoel*9*ie^ «fOo* 


u_j 

TTTif 


1 1 tteoAmi 

1 r 

I 

Pi’jsisoo* ^ 



72 X i web plate I Ayr •• 4.500" 

21! 8X8XJ(3 holes out each angle) = 21.180" 

2- 12 X I flange plates (2 holes out of each) - 15 .(X} 0 " 

3- 20 X I cover plates (2 holes out of each plate) 15.750" 

for each plate. 




fit 


to • ** 



332,500 •« 


3625 •»* 
2 


Net section with no cover plates — 4.50 -i- 21.18 + 15.00 

-40.680". d,-67.2". 

Mr - A/fjf ’dffs~ 40.68 X 67.2 X 16,000 
- 44,700,000"# - 3,729,000'# 

3,729,000 - 332,500 • * - (M, - M,) 

- 182 * - 2060 

- 182 a: -i- (91)» - 2060 -f- (91)* - 10,460 
X - 91 = - ±102.5 

X - 11.5 

40.3 - 11.5 - 28.8 2 X 28.8 -i- 2'-0"± - 69'-0". 

(Compare with Fig. 97.) 

In a similar manner the computations may be carried out 
for the other plates. 


Figure* 97 shows the graphical solution. Compare with 
Table 27. liefer to Art. 76 and Fig. 130 for another typical 
solution. 



Fig. 97 


No definite formula can be used for an analytical 

solution for varied loading. The solution involves 

a quadratic equation. The resisting moment of 

the flange section without any cover plate, using the 

proper effective depth, should first be calculated. 

This value is then equated to the general expression 

for the bending moment at any point, x distant from 

( w • x^\ 

Af, = III ’X - — ). The value 

of X as determined will be the theoretical distance to 
the point where the first cover plate should start. 
If the value of x were greater than the distance to 
the first concentrated load, the general equation for 
the moment would have to be adjusted and solved 
again. In a rimilar manner the le^h of the second 


The above solution is at times varied to avoid 
qiiadratics. In this method the first step is to 
calculate the moments along the girder at intervals 
sufficiently close to obtain the desired accuracy. 
These should be tabulated, as shown in Table 27, in 
thousands of foot-pounds. Then, 

I _ M in inch-lbs. 
c ~ 16,000 ’ 

I _ M in ft.-lbs. X 12 
c 16,000 ’ 

I _ “ X " thousands of ft.-lbs. X 1000 X 12 
c ~ 16,000 ' 

- = 0.75 (“ X ”). 
c 

The second column can be made by multiplying 
the values in the first column by 0.75. Also, 

■Apy — - -ir df 

c 

The values of d, should be tabulated in the third 
column. Where there are no cover plates, the 
effective depth may be established from the known 
flange section. This value may be used until it is 
known that a cover plate becomes necessary. Then 
the new value of d, may be used (with one cover 
plate) until the second cover plate is required, and 
so on. The fourth coluntm may be established by 
dividing the values in the third coliunn by dg. 
When this is established part way, it may be com¬ 
pared with the net flange area without cover plates 
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TABLE a? 


ARAITTICAL SOLOTIOH TOK COVSB PLATS 
LBROT»> —COlOraSD LOADIRO* 



1 

2 

3 

4 

C (Aotual Aiwi) 

Pt. 

1000 '# 

C 

4." 

AwcO" 

. «"# 

Mt 

657 

403 


7.0 


Mi 

1301 

976 


13.9 

4.50 = i wob 

Mi 

1030 

1447 


20.6 

Mi 

2544 

1910 

64.6 

27.2 

21.18 - 2fl. IS 

Mxi 

3144 

2360 


33.6 

15.00 => 2fl. PU. 

Ml, 

3720 

2800 


39.0 

40.68 

Mu 

4300 

3220 


46.0 

16.76 - 1 cover PI. 

Mh 

48.56 

3640 

67.2 

.51.8 

66.43 

Ml, 

5402 

4060 


67.7 


Mn 

5025 

4440 

60.0 

63.2 

15.76 »« 1 cover PI. 

M„ 

6207 

4720 

67.3 

Mu 

0632 

4060 


70.6 

72.18 

ilf« 

6043 

5200 


74.1 


Mu 

7261 

6460 


77.6 


M» 

7632 

6660 


80.4 


M,2 

7722 

6780 

70.4 

82.3 


Mu 

7841 

6880 

83.8 


M» 

7931 

6950 


84.7 

15.75 — 1 cover PI. 

Mu 

8083 

6000 


86.4 

Mm; 

8156 

6110 


87.6 

87.93 


72 X J web PI. 21£8X8Xi(3 holes out each angle) 

- 21.18a'. 

2- 12 X 1 flange plates (2 holes out of each) =• 15.000'. 

3- 20 X I cover plates (2 holes out of each plate) » 
15.760 ' for each plate. Span 80.7'. 

Top cover PI. can be cut off between the 24' and 26'points, 
interpolate for exact length 24.8-4-'. 

2iia cover PI. cut off between 16' and 18' or 17.6' exact. 
Bottom cover PI. cut off between 12' and 14' or 12.25' 
exact. 


Lenph 


top cover PI. 80.7-(2X24.8 )-i-2=33.1' say 33'-0". 
2nd “ » 80.7-(2Xl7.6 )-|-2=47.6'Bay 47'-6". 
bottom “ “ 80.7-(2X12.25)-4-2-68.2' say 58'-6". 


to note where the value in this column exceeds the 
value of the available flange area. It is evident 
that to supply area enough beyond this point it is 
necessary to add a cover plate. This procedure 
may be carried on for the other cover plates. It will 
be close enough to interpolate the length between val¬ 
ues of the moment tabulated, as shown in the table. 

The selection of the method to use depends upon 
the engineering judgment and the preference of the 
designer. For uniform loads only, probably the 
analytical solution is more direct. For simple con¬ 
ditions of loading, such as a concentrated load at 
the center of a span, concentrated loads at the third 
points and the like, the graphical method is short 
because the moment curve is readily established. 
The last anal3rtical solution given has advantages in 
that no knowledge is retiuired of the method of 
solving a quadratic equation. It is also more 
direct where there are few concentrated loads. 

Prob. 63e. Calculate the required length of the cover 
plate for the following conditions: 

Mnua “ 8,0(X),000')ji Uniform load. 

48 X I web plate (1 Aw available for flange material) 

6X4X1 flange angles (2 holes out each angle for }" rivets) 

1-14 X I cover plate (2 holes out) 

Span 40'-0". 

Prob. 6Sf. Determine the required length of the cover 
plate in Prob. Sie by graphical method. 

Prob. 68g. Check the lengths of cover plates determined 
in Art. 30 by an analytical solution. 

Prob. 68h. h'rom the data in Art. 76, verify the results 
of the cover plate lengths by laying out )our own moment 
diagram and obtaining the lengths graphic^y. 


Section 5e 

STIFFENERS 


64. The Purpose of Stiffeners. 

When stiffeners are used, they form tlhtural panel 
points at which the pitches of rivets required to 
connect the flange angles to the web plate may be 
calculated. This is an obvious reason why the lo¬ 
cation of the stiffeners is the next logical step in 
plate girder design. 

Stiffeners function in the following ways; 

(1) they hold the web plate true to shape 
during the fabrication and>erection, 

(2) they prevent the web from buckling, 

(3) they add torsional rigidity, 

(4) they aid in resisting the compression 
developed by lateral forces in the top flange, 

(5) they relieve the rivets in the top flange 
when it is loaded directly, and 

(6) they reduce the web stress where con¬ 
centrated loads occur. 

* For Loading diaenun, aeo Fix. M. 


The design of stiffeners is divided into two main 
groups. There are those which are at concentrated 
loads (also at end reactions) and those which are placed 
between these points to keep the web from buckling. 
Those placed tetween the stiffeners at concentrate 
loads are called intermediate stiffeners. Stiffeners at 
concentrated loads or reactions obviously resist direct 
compression, like columns would, while the inter¬ 
mediate stiffeners act more indirectly, but neverthe¬ 
less are similar to small columns. The primary 
purpose of stiffeners is then to assist the web plate in 
carrying the shear so that buckling may not occur. 
They are often a convenience for beam connections. 

66. Stiffeners at Concentrated Loads. 

There are two methods commonly used by 
designers for determining the sizes of angles required 
as stiffeners at concentrated loails. One method 
involves the assumption that the load is taken by 
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the angles acting as a eolumn; the other assumes 
that the load is taken by the metal which is in direct 
bearing only. 

In the former of these methods there is a difference 
in practice as to what the effective cross-section 
should be. One assumption is that the metal held 
between the stiffener a^es is a part of the section. 
Thus, as in Fig. 98 (a), the angles, fillers* and the 
strip of the web covered by the stiffeners may be 
considered as the cross-section. Since the stiffener 
is more or less restrained from sidewise bending 
by the rivets, the effective length of the “ column,” 
I, is assumed to be one-half of the depth of the 
girder, as in Fig. 98 (6). This is conservative, as 



Fio. 


in many cases the stiffener receives and discharges 
its load in increments. The only radius of gyration 
which need be considered is that at right angles to 
the web, or about axis 1-1 in Fig. 98 (o), because 
the continuity of the web plate eliminates the 
tendency of l)cnding about the 2-2 axis. Any 
accepted column fonnula may be used, and the 
following one is suggested: 

p = 16,000 - 70-- 
r 

Since Z = ^, p = 16,000 - — . (S-26) 

2 r 

niustrative Prob. 66a. Ocsimi a pair of stifTener angles 
to take a load of 65,800#. 8X8 flange angles and 72 X i 

web plate. Use column methml (f «= -). 

For 8X8 flange L? use 6 X 31 Htiffener angles (Table 28). 
Try minimum aiae, itamely 6 X 31 X !■ 

A - 3.42D", /i-i = 12.9"‘. 

Distance “a” in Fig. 98 (a) - 2.04 4-1 4-1 - 3.16" 

/o = / 4- A • r‘ = (12.9 + 3.42 X 3.16*) X 2 = 94.2"«. 

The moment of inertia of the fillers and the portion of the web 
(ilate about their own axes will be neglected. 

* Some dnisnen queilion the point of inoludiut the iillen se they 
•re loose. However. Uiey ue riveted •• much u the SDalee thenuelvea 

•le. 


A - 2 X 3.42 4-^ 81 (2 X 1 4-1) - 22.690' 

'-vT-N/si 

d » 72" approximately, or 1 ■■ 30" 
p - 16,000 - 13,830#/d" 

14,000#/d" is often specified as the maximum allowable for 
the above formula. 

P (safe load) - 13,530 X 22.59 - 306,000# 
p (actual) — 65,800# 

Hence 2-6 X 31 X f angles ore amply stde. The almve 
computations should illustrate the unnecessary calculations 
for stiffener design if proper rules are followed. 

When the alternate assumption, that the concen¬ 
trated load is carried as a direct stress by the area 
only, is made, a fixed stress (13,000#/d" is common) 
may be employed and the formula 



P 


used.t It is wise to calculate the area required by 
both methods and use the larger. In the usual case 
the theoretical area of the angles required will be 



much smaller than that which must be used for prac¬ 
tical reasons. The angles should always provide a 
direct bearing for the section of a column which is 
superimposed upon the girder flange and should also 
have long enough outstmiding legs to give the flange 
angles support (Fig. 99). The leg which is riveted 
to the web should be at least Z". The use of Z *= d 
is often substituted for the values used here, but in 
either case the above practical considerations conti’ol. 

t Tho ntio of slendernea*. f + r ta quite »m»ll in such rawe*,—henco 
the UM of » fixed etreee. 
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wdrtntlve Piob. 66b. Design the stiffener angles for the 
dafflltof Illustrative Prob. 65a by the direct stress method. 

• P 66,800 _ . , 

2-6 X 3i X I L! - 2 X 3.42 - 6.840" actual. O.K. 


The area in the angles only is usually suffioient without includ¬ 
ing the portion of the metal inolud^ between them. 


The more common method of design is to make 
certain that the stiffener angles have sufficient area 
in the outstanding legs so that the allowable bearing 
stress is not to be exceeded. It is impracticable 
to secure accurate bearing against the fillets of the 
flange angles, so that the stiffeners are generally 
beveled off at a 45** angle to prevent them from 
fouling the fillets, as shown in Fig. 100. The 
“ net ” bearing length is then the width of the 
outstanding leg of the stiffener angle minus the 
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& 




'Btarfnf 
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(a) M 

Fiu. 100 


ft; 


radius of the fillet of the fiange angle. The allow- 
al)ic bearing stress in this case is usually taken as 
20,000#/The end of the stiffener is milled to 
secure accurate bearing. In fabrication the at¬ 
tempt to make both ends bear accurately often 
fails, and in detailing, the bearing end is often 
marked B.E. to make certain that the detail is not 
overlooked. 

Illustrative Prob. 68c. Design the stiffener angles for the 
data of Illustrative Prob. 6.5a by the direct bedHng method. 

Radius of fillet of an 8 X 8 L ■= S" 

Net bearing length - (5 — * = 5i" “ 6.37 

Bearing area required = = 3.29C1" 

^J|UUU 

q ^ 

Thickness of angle = -—■ - = 0.308" 

« X u.oT 

Use 2 LS 6 X 3 j X i for practical rcoson-s. 

It should be obvious by comparing the three results 
in Illustrative Probs. 55a, 555 and 55c that the 
same size of stiffener angles is obtained in each case. 
This is usual. However, the last method is the 
most conservative and the nearest to actual bearing 
conditions, and it is reconunended by the authors. 

Some designers prefer to introduce a filler of a 
thickness equal to the radiqs of the fillet, thereby 
developing the full bearing area of the stiffener 


angle, as in Fig. 100 (c). While additional area is 
obtained in the bearing of the stiffener angle, the 
extra cost of the filler will usually more than offset 
this advantage, as well as the cost of grinding the 
comers. Due to the questionable bearing efficiency 
of such a combination, it is deemed wise to reduce 
the allowable bearing stress to 16,000#/a" in this 
case. 

The outstanding legs should extend as far as the 
flange angles will allow in order to properly brace 
the flange. The width of the legs ^jacent 
to the web plate should be wide enough to allow 
the rivets to be driven. This is usually 3". The 
angles should l)e placed on fillers so that crimping 
may be avoided, as shown in Fig. 102 (c). Some 
of the common sizes of stiffener angles used are 
shown below. 


TABLE 38 

COMMON SIZES Ot STIFFENER ANOIBS 


l<1aneo Ansles 

Stiffonera 

llorii. 

Thioknem 

At Cone. IxMile 

Intarmadint* 

4' 

Anv 

3X3 X i 

3 X 3 X 


5 

Any 

4 X 3 X i 

34 X 34 X 


6 

j'and under 

6 X 3i X 4 

/4 X 3 X 
1..5 X 34 X 


6 

Over J" 

6 X 34 X 1 

'5 X 34 X 


8 

Any 

6 X0X4 

6 X 34 X 




6 X6 X 2 

0 X 6 X 



Prob. 56d. DeHign a pair of stiffener aiiglea to curr>' a 
concentrated loarl of 80,000#. 6X0 flange angles and a 
60 X } web plate. I!)eflign by tho three methods and com¬ 
pare resulte. 

Prob. 50e. Design the stiffener angles to carry a column 
load of 200,000# similar to that shown in Fig. 00. Use 
direct bearing method. 


66. Stiffeners at End Bearings. 

As has been stated, the purpose of these stiffenem 
is to receive the shear from the web and to transmit 
it to the bearing plates. The action involved is sim¬ 
ilar to that of the buckling at the Ix^aring of a rolled 
section (Art. 13). Fig. 101 (a) shows a common 
method of placing a pair of stiffeners at the outer 
and inner edges of the l3caring plates and in 
between these points if necessary. An objection 
to this method is that the inner stiffeners in 
reality take more than their share of the load. 
A better method is to place the stiffeners over the 
center of bearing as shown in Fig. 101 (6), and to 
design the bearing plate for concentrated loading. 
The first method, however, gives a little more finish 
to the girder and is convenient when the girder is 
to be connected to the faces of columns. The 
procedure in obtaining the size of angles required 
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is the same as that given for other concentrated 
loads (Art. 55). 

niiutmthre Piob. 86a. Design the stiffener angles in 
Fig. 101 (a) if the end leaotion is 125,000#. Web plate 
60 X i, flange angles 6 X 4 X i- Use direct bearing method. 

Use 5 X 3| If for 6 X 6 flange angles, 
liadius of fillet of a 6 X 6 an^e •> i" 

Net bearing length ■ 6 — i - 4i" 

Bearing area required - - 6.260" 

aU|UUU 

Thickness required “ 1.39" 

4.6 


concentrated loads and end reactions, or wMlra 
holes must tte used in the outstanding legs. J^'^ter- 
mediate stiffeners need not be milled to beaf^ If a 
girder is to be encased in concrete, the stiffeners 
may be cut off at the edge of the fillet of the flange 
angle. A third method occasionally used is shown 
in Fig. 102 (c). It is used principally in bridge work 
but occasionally in building girders to brace wide 
cover plates, or to offer additional lateral rigidity. 
This tjrpe of knee brace is good dedgn, but it is 
more expensive and us\ially not necessary in build¬ 
ing work. 


^ - 0.35" Use 4-5 X 31 X i £. 

4 

Prob. 86b. Design the stiffeners for an end reaction of 
332,000#. Web plate 72 X 1, flange angles 8X8X1. 



Fio. 101 


67. Types of Intermediate Stiffeners. 

The relation of the stiffeners to the web plate may 
be fixed in two ways: one in which the angles are 
placed on fillers so that they may run directly on to 
the flange angles as in Fig. 102 (a), and the other in 
which the angles are crimped to offset them enough 
to produce the same effect, as in Fig. 102 (6) with¬ 
out the use of fillers. The first method is the more 
commonly used, as small fabricators are not always 
equipped to do crimping and the cost of such work 
usually exceeds that of the fillers, imless there is 
considerable duplication. In Europe the relation 
of coats of material and labor are different than 
in the United States and crimping is used more. 
Crimped angles are slightly more efficient in restrain¬ 
ing the web, but are not as trim and require more 
careful workmanship. They should never be used 
where direct stress is to be transmitted, such as at 




58. Practical Requirements for Intermediate Stif> 
feners. 

The stress in an intermediate stiffener is indeter¬ 
minate and the arrangement must be left somewhat 
to good judgment and experience, and has been 
provided for by several empirical specifications: 

SPBCIFICATIOn CLAUSES 

When Required If the thicknefis of web plate is Iohh than onc- 
sixtieth of the unsupported distance between the 
flange angles, intermediate stiffeners shall be 
used.* 

OuteUmding The width of the outstanding legs of the intcr- 
Lege mediate stiffener angles shall not be less than 

2" plus one-thirtieth the depth of the web plate. 

Expressed as a formula, “ 2" + — (iS-27) 


* Another bneie of requirement i« that of comparing the maximum 
inteneity of shear with an allowable which is based upon the Gordon formula 
and is as follows; 

16,000 . ... 
t _ II, in which 

1 + —— 

3000(> 

d » the unsupported distance between the flange angles, and 
I -> the thiokness of the web plate, both in inches. 

If the actual shear is less than thw allowable, no stilfenem are required. 

Another basis of determining whether intermediate stiffeners are 
quit^ or not, is by the use of a formula ^ven in M. S. Ketchum's " Btrue- 
tunil Engineers’ Handbook ” — Copyright, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
which is 

s - 12,600 — no If, in which 

H •• the ratio of the depth of the web to its thieknesa, and 
t •• the allowablo stress on the gross section. 

If the actual web stress is less than >, no intermediate stiffeners ore 
required. 

t Borne specifications giv* 32 for the oonstant instsad of 30. 
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above are common guides to determine the 
de^ljk for intermediate stiffeners. In some casra, 
how^r, it is more economical to increase the thick¬ 
ness of iiie web plate sufficiently to eliminate inter¬ 
mediate stiffeners. Stiffeners obtain their greatest 
strength by having the longer legs outstanding and 
extending nearly to the toes of the flange angles. 
In this manner they also offer a better resistance 
to any lateral deflection of the top flange. The 
nearest stock-size angle, which meets the above 
requirement, must be used. The width of the leg 
adjacent to the web is determined as before (Art. 
65), and is usually 3" (Table 28). 

niustntlve Prob. 68a. What size of intermediate stiffener 
angles should be used for a girder eomposcd of a 60 X i 
web plate and 4-6 X 6 X | flange angles? 

^ + 2-^ + 2 4" Uso4X3XAi;. 

Prob. 68b. What size of mtcnnediate stiffener angles 
should be used in a plate girder composed of a 72 X 1 web 
plate and 8 X 8 X i flange angles? 

69. Spacixig of Intermediate Stiffeners. 

Intermediate stiffeners are used to provide for the 
tension and the compression which exist at right 
angles to each other at any point in the cross- 
section of a plate girder web. The inclinations 
of these stresses with respect to the horizontal 
depend upon the relative values of the shear and the 
bending stress. Where the external shear is a maxi¬ 
mum and the external moment a minimum, the in¬ 
clinations are pracrtically at 45° with the horizontal. 
Where the external shear is 0, and the external mo¬ 
ment is a maximum, the bending stress alone exists 
and the stress is therefore parallel to the neutral 
plane. It may be shown that the inclinations of 
these resultant stresses vary from one extreme con¬ 
dition to the other.* 

The existence of the inclined compassion has a 
very important influence on the web, having a 
tendency to cause it to buckle in a sidewise direc¬ 
tion. The critical point is where the shear is a 
maximum, and here the web should be restrained 
more than at points where the vertical shear has 
decreased. The web must be made thick enough 
to resist this tendency to buckle, or it must be 
restrained by the introduction of inteiTnediate 
stiffeners. Such stiffeners should occur in pairs, as 
one placed on one side of the web would not be en¬ 
tirely effective in preventing the web from buckling 
and also would tend to put the cx)nnecting rivets in 
direct tension. 

There is no ex»ct method of analyzing the func¬ 
tioning of intermediate stiffeners. Experiments 
have been few and inconclusive, but experience has 
shown that the methods used in modern practice 


are safe. One of the methods, which has a theoretir 
cal basis,t is suggested here. 

Let Fig. 103 (a) represent a panel of a plate girder where 
the shear is nearly maxiinum and conzequentiy the moment 
very small. The inclined oompresaion will be approximately 
at a 46* angle with the horizontal. Let d, be the clear die^ 
tance between etiffenera in inches. Consider a strip 1" wide, 
the thickness’of which is t. 

Let / •= its moment of inertia (ins.)^, 

r > its radius of gyration (ins.), and 
A » the area in cross section of the strip (ins.)*. 

The column formula which is used as a basis is: 

16,000-K.i. (1) 

A r 



Fio. 1(» 


Since this strip is restrained by the continuity of the web 
plate and there co-exists a web tension at right angles to the 
compression (os indicated by the arrows), which would also 
restrain the tendency toward sidewise buckling, the strip 
would not act like a simple column. | The constant K is 
empirically reduced from its usual value of 70 to 25t for these 
reasons, or 

^ = 16,000 - 25^. (2) 

A r 

The length of the “ column ” is restricted by the flange 
angles, and the effective length, f, will lx: considered to be 

I dsV2. (3) 

Substituting, 

ds^ dsy/^^ .g. 


Vl2 

The limit for - is set at 300.t This may seem exceptionally 
r 

high, as - is usually limited to 120 for main members and 

t 

sometimes (o 200 for secondary niem))ers in building work. 

* Refor to any standard tmt on EtemontaTy Morhanira. 
t Sec “ Thoiiry of Structurea.” tat Edition, by C. M, Bpoffiird — 
McGraw-Hill Publiahiiuc Co. 

t The funetioninz of an intermediate atifTener can be illustrated by 
making a cardboard model oa shown in Kg. 103 (b), in which slots are 
cut as shown by the diagonal lines. If a couple is exerted on the iiusiel os 
imlieated by the arrows " f,” strip a will tend to listen and 6 will tend 
to buckle. A stilTener superimpos^ at e would eliminate the buckUng. 
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The strip of web, however, <loeB not even act as a secondary « 
compression member. The original formula then becomes: 

^ - 16,000 - M X 300 - 8500|fi/p". 


This value of ^ approaches the value allowed for web shear 

A 

on the net section. As 


then 


d,y/u _ 

t " 

ds 

“ 60 


300, 
(practically) 


This limit is the source of the specification commonly used 
(Art. 58). Hulmtituting for K and using (be value of ^ 
given in (5) above, 

~ - 10,000 - 26^^^, 

A t 

and 4 ” 16,000 — 120 — (practically). 

A t 

But ^ , the intensity of compression, is equal to the intensity 
A 

of vertical shear, v. Hence 

V = 16,000 - 120- = . 

I Awn 

Solving for d„ the spacing in the clear between 
stiffeners in inches for a given size of web at any 
point results, namely 

d, = (16,000 - . (S-28) 

120 \ Awn/ 


stress cannot cross the web plate at 46” without being 
cepted by a stjlffmier. If the stiffeners were placed f%j^r 
apart than the clear distance between the flange ai^|N, the 
action of the strip of the web would be unaffected, md the 
stiffeners would not theoretically be of service. 

SFBCmCATIOir CtAUSB 

spacias Stiffeners shall not be spaced farther apart 

Umita than the depth of the web plate nor in any case 
more than 5'-0". 

When the moment is large and the shear small, 
conditions do not approach the above theory, as 
the inclinations of the resultant stress lines are not 
at 45°, and the formulas apply only approxi¬ 
mately. When d„ as calculated, actually exceeds 
the specification just given, the stiffeners should 
nevertheless be spaced in accordance with it. 
Some designers simply use the rule without calcula¬ 
tions spacing the stiffeners uniformly. It seems 
reasonable to make the spacing of stiffeners increase 
with an increment corresponding with the decrease 
in shear. The number of stiffeners required would 
be increased only slightly and they would be arranged 
on a more rational basis. The formula should be 
used for arranging stiffeners lietwecn the con¬ 
centrated loads. It gives the required spacing at a 
given point so that the spacing would be more, or 
less, if calculated for a point to one side of that tried. 
Accordingly, judgment must be used in the arrange¬ 
ment of intermediate stiffeners. It is a good policy 
to make the spacing s 3 nnmetrical about the center 
line of the span if possible. This simplifies the de¬ 
tails and makes the stiffeners more interchangeable. 


The value of d, is usually assumed as equal to the 
distance from the gauge line of one stiffener to that 
of the next. This fonnula gives conservative values 
There arc also other formulas which are used, 
derived in a similar manner. One is 

d, = -i (l 2,000 - .* OS-29) 

40 \ A wn/ 

Rome desigiierH ii«c the speeifieBtion relative to one-sixtieth 
the unHup])or1ed distance Isstween flange angles and vary 
the spacing according to 


in which Sa °° the allowable intensity of shear, 
and <S', a: the actual intensity of shear. 

Tliis is again varied by using d, = 64 < in which S, 

•» the actual unit shear in the web at the point under con¬ 
sideration. The use of (H hero hi place of 60, os before, is 
explained by the fact that some specifications state that 
stiffeners are required when the web thickness is less than 
iJlth of the depth between inner flange rivet lines. This 
relation has a definite connection with the spacing fonnula 
and the two values, 60 and 64, interchange similarly. By 
the above specifications the line of action of the compressive 


lUustrative Prob. 69a. Calculate the required spacings of 
the intermediate stiffeners at the left-liand end of the girder 
shown in Fig. 104. 

Web plate 72 X f Use d, = 412,000 - • 

40\ Awn/ 



C.L. of panel A assumed 8" 1 '-4" say 2'-0" from Ri. 


Vi = 324,000 - 8600 X 2 = .306,800# 
Awv = I X 72 X S = 31.2n" 




On the basis of the alwve calculation, assume C.L. of panel 
B, 8" -1- 3'-0" -f I'-IO" = .5'-6" from Rt, as the next string 
certainly will be somewhat greater than the one previously 
calcula^. 


* Corrmpnndins to the BuiMins Lew of the City of Boeton, end Teoom- 
ntended tor use. 


t For end *tilTau«ta and thow which occur at coni-cntrated loada, aee 
Arts. 55 amt 
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Vt - 324,000 - 8000 X 6.5 - 276,700# 

. ( 12,000 - - 47.8" Use 4'4)" 

40 \ ol.2 / 

Anume C.L. of panel C, 8" + 3'-0" + 4'^" + 2'-4" - lO'-O" 
from Ri 

V, - 324,000 - 8000 X 10 - 238,000# 

Use 5'-0" on account of specifications. 


Erem this point on, the spacing should be 6'*0", except to 
match stiffeners alr^y at concentrated loads. Figure 104 
shows a practical arrangement. It will be noted that the 
distance c is made 4'-6" (instead of 5'-0") in order to match 
the 22-2" dimension locating the concentrated load Pi. 

Prob. 09b. Determine an arrangement for a plate girder 
on SO'-O" span carrying a total uniform load of 60Qn#/ft. 
Plate girder section 60 X A web and 6 X 4 X i flange 
angles. Assume inside pair of stiffeners at end be^ing 6" 
in from center line of be^ng. 


Section 5f 


CONirBCTIOir of the flanges to the web 


60. Design Methods. 

As the fibres of a beam of any kind, when loaded, 
tend to shear along horizontal planes, the fiange 
angles of a plate girder obviously are subject to 
sliding on the web plate. This action is offset by 
connecting rivets. The exact solution involves the 
calculation of the intensity of longitudinal shear, for 
which the formula 


q • h 


Q “ 



or 


r 


the shear per linear mch, 


is used. Since this stress increases from the extreme 
fibre to the neutral axis, the plane of maximum 
shear is at a~a, Fig. 105, the inside edges of the 
vertical legs of the flange angles, although the stress 
is transmitted through the rivets at b-b. The 

statical moment, Q, used 
in the formula then is 
that of the flange angles 
and cover plates, if any, 
about the neutral axis, 
but excluding^he portion 
of the web between the 
flange angles, since the 
stress in this part is 
carried by the web itself. 

Fig. 105 With and / established, 

the value of the longitu¬ 
dinal shear per linear inch (g • b) may be calculated. 
This is the force tending to slide the flange on the 
web, or the rate of the increase of the flange stress 
which must be carried by the rivets in the vertical 
legs of the flange angles. If a rivet is good for “/?” 
pounds, and the longitudinal shear per linear inch 
is “ar” pounds, then the pitch, or horizontal distance 
center to center of rivets, is 


R 









k- 


niuatrative Prob. 60a. Calculate the miniiniini pitch for 
a plate ginlcr section of a 66 X iV web plate, 2-8 X 8 X I 
flange angles, 2-18 X } cover plates and 1-18 X I cover plate, 
if the end reaction =< 324,000#. vbisume C.L. of first panel 
from Ri. Load 8fl00#/ft. 

F2'-a'' “ 324,000 - 8600 X 2.6 - 302,500# 

No cover plates occur at this panel. 

Statical moment of angles ulsiut neutral axis 

<2 - A • d - 26.46 X 30.93 - 820"* 


Moment of inertia of whole section about N. A. 


66 X A PI. 


b-(P ^ 0..W2.'> X (66)» 
’ 12 “ 12 

/ of 4 1! - 4 X 79.6_ 

A • d* of 4 If - 13.23 X 30.93* X 4 

T<»tal 


13,47(1 

320 

.W.OOO 

63,390"* 


b-q 


302,.'500 X 820 
I “ 63,390 


SQUOi/in. 


The controlling value of a i" rivet 

.j 

3960 


14,430 


Use 3i" pitch. 


The exact method as just outlined is cumbersome 
and lengthy, and an approximate solution is more 
commonly used, which is as satisfactory from a 
practical point of view. If the total direct stress 
in the flange were calculated for any vertical section 


A4 

tmI 

Ihm/iVnmnm 



' L 

T* . 

/ ] 


V 
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along the girder, and then at another vertical 
section, 1" from the first, the difference would Iw 
approximately the increase in the flange stress per 
linear inch. This would also be a lengthy task if 
carried to a definite result. 

For all practical purposes the solution could be made in 
the following manner. In Mg. 106, let 

Ml » the moment at section 1-1, 

Mt — the moment at section 2-2, 

V ■> the shear at section 1-1. 
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My, Mt and V bear a definite raUtion, which » eatabliahed 
by the following calcidatioiin: 

Ml - -y (o + X)-- - 

w L tt • a’ 

,, w ‘ L ‘a , w L - x w •a* 2wa*x wx* 

Ml-y- + - - -y- - — . 

w * 

(The tenn-— in negligible as it is the square of a very 

small value.) 


M, 


w • h - a w ‘ a* 


.. w ‘ L ' X 

Mt — Ml —-- wa>x. 


But 


,, w • L 
V = --wo, 


or multiplying both sides by x, 


and 


F -x 


w - L • X 
2 


W • O • X 


Mt - Ml = V‘X 
Mj = Ml + F • X 


Tlie value of p may be substituted for the value of x, if x ia 
assumed to be in inches and the moments are also in inch 
pounds. ^ Therefore 

Ml “ M| + F • p. 

Ml 

But -r- » the flange atress at section 2-2, 

dt 

and ~ > the flange stress at section 1-1. 

dt 

a u i * Ml Ml , F • p 

Substituting, “T "T' H —j • 

dt dt de 

Ml - Ml _ F ■ p 

dt dt 


As p was assumed to be the distance between two rivets, 
and is the difference in flange stress safely carried 

dt 

by one rivet, then = R (controlling value of one 

dt 

rivet). 





dt 

and 

R'dt 

P- -F 

in which 

p is in inches, 
12 is in pounds, 
dt is in inches. 

and 

V is in pounds. 


(S-30) 


This formula may be further explained by a 
reference to Fig. 107. In this free body diagram 
of the girder section, two couples balance each other. 
Therefore, R • dt = V -p, or 


V 


R • dt 


(as before). 


Illustrative Prob. 60b. Calculate the pitch required Aw 
the data of Illustrative Prob. €0a by the approim|Wte 
method. ‘ ^ 


dt" 2 X 30.93 - 61.86" 

^^R dt^ 14,430 X 61.86 _ 

^ F 302,600 

Use 3" pitch. 


Wlien } Aw ia considered as rraisting moment, it may 
also be used in increasing the rivet pitch. The value of V 
in the above general formula is reduced by an amount equal 
to the ratio of the net area of the flange angles and cover 



r 


jHh- 


SeertOAf 


plates, if used, to the gross area of one-eighth the web plus 
the net area of the flange angles and platw.* Thus, if this 
slicar is designated by F', 

V ^ v( \. 

\ Apn + i Aw/ 


Then the general formula becomes 


P 


R-dt 


/ Apt, \ 

\Apiv + i AwJ 


(S-31) 


This will make the value of p larger than before, but only 
slightly so, and some designers do not use this calculation 
as the saving in rivets is more than offset by extra time in 
calculations (Table 29). 

Illustrative Prob. 60c. Calculate the pitch required for 
the data of Illustrative Prob. 60a if 1 Aw can be included 
in the flange area. 

Apk = 22.96n" 

Afk + I Aw = 22.96 -f 4.64 = 27.60" 


p = 


F 


R • de 

Afn 

Afn + i AwJ 


14,430 X 61.86 
302,500 X 


3.2". 


The approziniate method is quite universally used 

as the n^ults obtained arc on the safe side and close 
enough. The actual rivet pitch used should be a 
figure to the nearest Y' so that the difference is lost 
in most cases. 

There is some variance in the value used for d. in 
the formula. The theoretically correct value is of 

* Th« ane.«igbtb wab arKa is not a portion of Uis flsnss mstsrial whiob 
may slide upon the web piste,—hence the reason for this ratio. 


V 
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coine the efieotive depth of the girder at the point 
andB^^vuied for use. However, a good argument 
advan^ is that the rivets actually develop the 
stress and therefore the value to use should be the 
distance between the gauge lines. If there are two 
lines of rivets in the flange angle it is customary to 
use the outside gatige lines, as this distance will be 
a better approximation to the theoretical effective 
depth. Another assumption sometimes made is to 
call the value of d, the depth of the web plate. The 
following table for representative girders is interest¬ 
ing as a comparison of the various methods as well 
as for different values of d,.* 


he too small in many cases to have any appreciable 
effect on the pitch, and once shown to be so, the 
investigation may be neglected. Concentrated loads 
on the top flange are carried directly into the stiff¬ 
eners BO that there is no local effect on tlie rivets. 


niuBtmtlve Prob. 60d. Calculate the pitch for the data 
of Illustrative ^b. 60a if the 8600#/ft. is applied diraotly 
to the flange. 


8000 

12 


720|ji/m. 


Horisontal shear 
Resultant shear 


3 950|/in. (Prob. 60 a) 

V(3950)* + (720)* - 4050#/m. 
14,430 
4050 


3.66" Use 31" pitch 


TABLE 20 

VARUTIOHS nr BIVST FITCH 



Moment 

Method Ueecl 

Value ol df Used 

Case 

1 

Cbm 

II 

Statical Moment 
(Exact) q-b = 

(Not used in this method) 

4.72" 

3.61" 


FlanRC to take 

Theoretical (C. of G. of 
Figs.) 

3.84' 

3.08' 

1 

entire Moment 

Dist. betw. rivet lines 

3.44' 

2.68' 


Depth of web plate 

4,05' 

3.15' 

■1 

1 Aw used in 
Flange for 

Theoretical (C. of G. of 
Figs.) 

4.41' 

3.32' 


Moment 

Dist. betw. rivet lines 

3.95' 

2.89' 



Depth of web plate 

4.65' 

3.40' 


When a uniform load is applied directly to the 
top flange of a plate girder, the rivets must not only 


//////////?/7^/////A 


_^ 1 

) 



\1 




Fig. 108 


resist the longitudinal 
shear but they also must 
carry the loc^ shear due 
to the unifonn load. The 
resultant effect is found 
by combining*the longi¬ 
tudinal shear per linear 
inch with the uniform 
load per linear inch (oj). 
The longitudinal shear 


per linear inch is . Therefore, in Fig. 108, 

H, 



A uniform ceiling load on the bottom chord may be 
treated in a similar manner. The value of w may 

* From an artiola hy R. Flaming in tha Enginaaring Raoord, Juna 
14,1023. 


61. Applications of flie Formulas. 

It has been shown that the pitch of the flange 
rivets varies directly as the vertical shear. The 
minimum pitch, therefore, occurs near the supports 
and the spacing of the rivets gradually increases 
toward the center of the span. It is impractical 
to locate each succeeding rivet along the girder at 
its theoretical spacing, and it is necessary to use 
average values. This is done by arranging panels 
and calculating the pitch at the center line of each 
panel. When stiffeners are used, they foijn natural 
panels (Art. 54). If no intennediate stiffeners are 
required, the tenth points of the span may lie used. 

The shear, V, is calculated at the point in the 
span which corresponds to the center-line of the 
panel and is reduced to V' if one-eighth of the area 
of the web has been used for moment resistance. 
The contnilling value of the rivet, R, is determined 
from its strength in shear and bearing, as based 
upon the specifications (Art. 27). The effective 
depth, de, of the girder cross-section may be calcu¬ 
lated for the point under consnieration. This value 
Mrill depend upon the effect of the cover plates which 
run into the panel. If a cover plate extends over 
two-thirds or more of the length of the panel, it 
should be included in the calculations for the effec¬ 
tive depth. Otherwise, the calculation should not 
include that cover plate. The maximum flange 
stre^ for the existing section Ls developed when a 
cover plate ends, so that the pitch of the rivets 
required here may be only slightly, if any, larger 
than the minimum. Where a new cover plate be¬ 
gins, there Ls a redistribution of streim as the ratio 
of plate sectional area to the entire flange area 
changes. It is good practice to use some additional 
rivets at the minimum pitch for a short distance, 
say, I'-O", either side of the point where the cover 
plate begins, in both legs of the angle, to insure that 
the stress may be properly assimilated. 

With the above conditions provided for, the 
pitch, as calculated, will be the average for the 
panel. The pitch at the end of the panel nearer the 
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reaction should theorotically be less than this vidue^ 
and at the end toward the center of the span greater 
than this value; but the number of rivets for the 
panel, based upon the average pitch, would be the 
same. In practice the rivets are usually spaced 
imiformly across the panel, unless it is exceptionally 
long, in which case the pitch may be arranged in two 
increments. 


Another interpretation of the theory is to connect the 
flange anglea to the web with a sufficient number of rivets 
to transfer the total shear at any point in a distance equal 
to the eifective depth of the girder at the point, combined 
with any load that is applied directly to the flange. In Fig. 
109 (o), y is the vertical shear at the section a-o. As 
the horizontal shear at any point equals the vertical shear 
at that point, H ^ V. H must be resisted by the rivets, 
and if J2 is the resistance of one rivet, then 


jr O’ w (the number of rivets required). 


But from 


Solving for p, 

• V 


P 

V 

R 


R’d, 

V ’ 

* fl. 

P 


d, 
n' 


or n • p 


d*. 


Hence, n rivets at a pitch, p, must be used for a distance 
equal to df 



Fio. 109 


Still another method is to calculate the moment at one end 
of the imnel, divide by the effective depth at that point 
and the allowable value of the rivet, and obtain the numlw 
of rivets required between that point and the end reaction. 
Then repeat the operation for the moment at the other end 
of the panel. The difference between these two cases is the 
numl)er of rivets required for the )mnel. Tlic length of Uie 
panel divided by this numlier represents the average pitch. 
Thus, in Fig. 109 (6), 


Mt 

d. ■ B 


>= ni, 


and 


d, • R 


= n* 


ni — »u 


R (the number of rivets required in a distance a). 


n 

a 


P- 


62. Limitations of Rivet Pitch. 

sPEcmcATion clattsb 

MfailmaiB 'I'he minimum distance between the centers 
SpMiag of rivet holes shalj lie three diameters of the 
rivet; but the distance shall preferably be not less 
than 3" for V rivets, and 2i" for j" rivets. 


If the pitch calculates less than this value, the jums 
must placed in two lines and staggered. Lrthis 
case enough stagger must be used to maitri!^ the 
net section of the flange angles as already planned 
(Arts. 37 and 48). The adoption of the minimum 
value is not to be recommended and should be 
avoided if possible. It will be better to increase the 
thickness of the web plate, thereby making the value 
of the rivet larger, or to increase the depth of the 
web plate, thereby making the effective depth larger 
and consequently increasing the pitch of rivets, or 
to use a wider le^cd angle so that another gauge 
line may be used. Attention is called at this point 
to the statement previously given that the thickness 
of web plate is temporarily determined, contingent 
upon the possibility of increasing it, to provide a 
greater spacing of the flange rivete. Many de¬ 
signers calculate the rivet pitch roughly at the out¬ 
set of the design by using the depth of the web plate 
as the effective depth and as a guide in selecting the 
plate girder section. Thus they attempt to avoid 
such contingencies as above outlined, by considering 
the influence of the web thickness on the effe<5tive 
value of the rivets. 

Where a built-up member is subject to com¬ 
pressive stresses, the parts may tend to wrinkle or 
bulge if the distance l^tween the rivets is too great. 

BPSCmCATIOH CLADSS 

Mulmnin The pitch of rivets shajl not be greater than 
Spacing sixteen times the thickness of the thinnest metal 
connected, nor in any case shall it be greater 
than 6". 

The rivets in the tension flange are usually limited 
to the same specification for reasons of symmetry. 
Since the top flange may have a unifonu load ap¬ 
plied directly to it, the pitch of rivets theoretically 
may be less than that in the bottom flange. The 
spacing of rivets, however, is made the same in 
l)oth flanges because the theoretical values are only 
slightly different, and it is a distinct advantage to 
have the pitch the same on account of the making 
and using of the same templates. The pitch to lie 
used should then be the value which is the minimum 
for the condition. The spacing of rivets should be 
made symmetrical about the center of span, when 
possible, and as few changes of pitch as are practi¬ 
cable should be made. 

The values of the pitch, as theoretically determined, 
will probably be in decimals. The usual practice is 
to call for the practical values in multiples of §", or at 
least not closer than multiples of i", under the cal¬ 
culated value. Such rounding off of figures inci¬ 
dentally helps to offset any errors in the calculations. 

Prob. 6Sa. Provide an arrangement of rivets connecting 
the flange angles to the web plate for the following data: 

60 X A web plate, 6X4X1 flange angles, 1-14 X h 
cover plate X 37'-fl", 1-14 X I cover plate X 25'-6". 
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- M'-O", load 6000|j>/ft 

syffeneiB qMced 6", 4'-0", 6'-0", 6'*0", etc., from center 
niM of bfHuing 

dt wim no cover plate » 68.6" 

d» with first cover plate 66.4". Neg^ot vKtical load 


per inch. Use approximate method, i Aw used as flange 
material. 


Prob. 68b. If the value of dt is used as the be* 

tween the gauge lines of the flan^ angles in the above prob¬ 
lem, what axe the values of the pitches? 


63. Gntphical Methods. 

The pitch of rivets may also be determined by 
graphical constructions or by the use of diagrams. 
The moment diagram for a uniform load is in the 
form of a parabola. The minimum variation of 
moment occurs at the center of the span and 
the maximum variation at the supports. As ex¬ 
plained in Art. 60 the rivet pitch varies in the same 
manner, for 

Ml — Mi ,, 

-- V, 


and P — ~T- 

00 

The procedure of making a graph is as follows: 

Calculate the total numl)er of rivets required 
between the center line of the span and the 
support, as suggested in Art. 60. Plot one-half 
the span length to a convenient scale, as A in 
Fig. 110, and at the wnter of span, B, draw an 
ordinate BC to a convenient scale to represent 
the total numlicr of rivets calculated. Construct 



Fig. 110 


a parabola on AB with BC as a maximum 
ordinate, as outlined in Art. 63. Mark the 
panel points on the diagram, as x, y, and so on. 
Draw vertical lines from these points to cut the 
parabolic curve, as xa and ;/6. Project a and b 
to the ordinate line BC.' The total number of 
rivets required lietween y and A, for example, 
is 31, and between x and A, is 18. There¬ 
fore the number of rivets required ui the panel 
x-y is 31 — 18 =■ 13. As before, the length of 
the panel divided by the number of rivets re¬ 
quire for that panel will determine the average 
rivet pitch. 

The same method may be applied to conditions 
where the loading is not uniform, by first establish- 


d8 


,ing the moment diagram to a convenient scale 
and making the total number of rivets required 
coincide to scale with that of the maximum 
moment ordinate (for suggestion, see Art. 53), and 
then proceeding as before. A less exact solution 
for irregular loading may be made by plotting the 
maximum moment for the case and constructing a 
parabola with this value as a maximum ordinate 
and following the usual procedure through. The 
average moment diagram will approach such a 
parabola with small deviations. In special cases, 
such as for concentrated loads at the third-points 
of the span, the parabola so constructed would be 
considerably different from the real moment dia¬ 
gram. It is therefore recommended that the latter 
diagram should be made for all cases, as the time 
spent in showing the true variation of moment will 
produce more accurate values of the rivet pitch. 

Many diagrams are used to obtain the rivet pitch 
without plotting each time. Some of these are 
time savers and of sufficient accuracy to warrant 
their use. One should make sure that the diagram 
always corresponds with the conditions of the 
problem. Figure 111 shows such a typical diagram.* 
The following describes its use: 


“ In the accompanying diagram fbr the rapid 
determination of rivet pitch in plate girders, two 
lines of 1" rivets are used as basis of calcula¬ 
tion, so that the diagram applies to 6" X 0" 
flange angles. It is based on a bearing value 
of 24,000 lbs. ]x;r sq. in. 


The diagram solves the equation p 


d- V 
A’ 


in which p is the rivet pitch in inches, d the depth 
between centers of gravity of flange rivet lines in 
inches, V the value of one rivet and B the shear, 
the latter two being in the same unit (ixninds or 
thousands of ixiunds). The value of V obviously 
varies with the web thickness, hut it is convenient 
to remember that the double shear value of a 


rivet is substantially the same us its value 
in Ixiaring on an H" web. 

“ To illustrate the use of the diagram, sup¬ 
pose a girder with 48 X »" web carries a shear 
of 100,000 lbs. In the lower scales, for web 
thickness, select the line marked 1, and gf> ver¬ 
tically from the value 100 (representing 100,OCX) 
lbs.) on this line to the horisontal line repre¬ 
senting 48" depth of the web. The intersection 
lies between the sloping lines 3 and 31, and the 
required pitch therefore is 3". 

“ When only one line is used, the depth for 
entering the diagram may be taken 2" greater 
than the actual depth and the results will be 
very close to correct. If the girder, for example, 
had 6" X 4" flange anides, 60" may be used 
for the depth, and the pitch will be found to be 
31 inches. 

“ Obviously, the diagram is not applicable to 
railway deck girders or others that carry con¬ 
centrated loads directly on the flanges.” • 


* Article by R. Smilie, Enidneerins Newi Record, July 22, 1920. 
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Fig. Ill 


Section 5a 

RIVETS IN THE COVER PLATES AND STIFFENERS 


64. Methods Used for the Detennination of the 
Pitch of Cover Plate Rivets. 

The rivets in the horizontal legs of the flange 
angles passing through the cover plates transmit only 
a part of the flange stress. Consequently they may 
have a larger pitch tlian that of the rivets in the 
vertical legs of the angles at the same point. The 
general action of the longitudinal shear has already 
been discussed (Art. 60). This force would create 
a tendency of the cover platto to slide on the flange 
angles, which tendency must be resisted by the 


rivets which arc to hold these parts together. The 
controlling value of the strength of the rivets will 
be that of single shear or bearing, depending upon 
the thickness of the cover plates or angles. 

‘The exact method will involve considering the 
statical moment of the cover plate (or plates) only, 
about the neutral axis, when using the formula 
given before as: 
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the value of 6 is the width of the plane on 
whi^ the cover plates rest. This is always the 
sum oi the widths of the outstanding legs of the 
flange angles. The intensity of horizontal shear 
at such a plane is q and the shear per linear inch is 



If the shear per linear inch is x pounds, and the 
controlling value of the rivet R pounds, the pitch is 

P = ^ (as before, Art. 60). 

R 


according to the ratio of its area to the entire flange 
area. Thus 

(Art.60). 

For cover plates, 

y 

However, there probably will be more than one 
rivet in a transverse line across the cover plate and 
there are usually two. Hence, if » = the numlier 
of such rivets, the fonnula becomes 


Since the intensity of longitudinal shear is 0 at the 
extreme fibre, that in the cover plate is rapidly 
approaching 0, so that the value of q - b m consider¬ 
ably less than that when the flange angles are 
considered. 


nittstrative Prob. 64t. Determine the pitch of the cover 
plate rivets for the following data: 

66 X A web plate, flange angles 8X8X1, first cover 
plate 18 X j. Shear at end of cover plate toward reac¬ 
tion 268,000if. Distance b. to b. » 66.6. rivets. 
Statical moment of plate about neutral axis 

18 X i 


Moment of inertia of whole section at point about N. A. 

66 X A I’l. = - 13,470 

/ of 4 15 = 4 X 79.6 _ - 320 

A • d» for 4 15 - 13.23 X 4 X 30.93’ = 50,600 
(7 of cover plate about own axis 

neglected) _ 

A ■ d>for C.Pl. = 18 X J X 33.62’ X 2 - 31,200 

Total = 95,590''* 

, V-Q 268,000 X 463 

‘•’■nr -55555—*‘■***^"- 


Single shear f" rivet = 7220#. Two rivets in a trans¬ 
verse line. Hence 


2 X 7220 
13(X) 


11 . 1 ". 


The exact method, however, is too irksome to use 
in the average case, and an approximate solution 
is generally considered as satisfactory. A formula 
may be derived by taking the one used for the pitoh 
of rivets in the vertical legs of the flange angles and 
modifying it by the ratio of the total net area of 
one flange. Am, to the total net area of the cover 
plates, AcN‘ Such a step may be made on the 
assmnptions that the horizontal shear is uniformly 
distributed over the entire flange section, and that 
the cover plate is taking its share of such a force 


_ n ‘ K • dt Am 
^ V 


(.S-33) 


Illustrative Prab. 64b. Determine the pitch of rivets in 
the cover plate in Illustrative Prob. 64a by the approx¬ 
imate method, de ■> 65.5". 

'Fhe net area of the flange with one cover plate ■> 39.6Q" 
The net area of the cover plate = 12.0i3" 


„ n-R-de ^ Aw „ 2 X 7220 X 65.5 3^ 

^ “ V ^ Acif ” 268,000 ^ 12.0 

p - 11.6". 

Compare with Illustrative Prob. 64a. 


66. Practical Requirements for Cover Plate Rivets. 

When there is more than one cover plate, naturally 
the grip of the rivets is increased, and consetjuently 
the rivets are not quite as efficient. The outer 
plates tend to slide on those beneath them, so that 
a rivet has to resist this action as well as that of the 
inner plate tending to slide on the flange angles. 
Theoretically these two amounts of horizontal 
shear should be calculated separately and then 
added and the rivet pitch based on this sum. 
Such a degree of accurate calculation is unwarranted, 
and the following specification is advised. 

sPEcmcATion clause 

Raductlon <rf When more tlian one cover plate exists, the 
Pitch pitch as theoretically calculated shall be reduced 

15% for each cover plate more than one. 

Maximum requirements for the pitch of rivets in 
cover plates are generally covered by specification 
clauses. Where two or more plates are in contact, 
rivets should not be spaced greater than 12" apart 
in any direction. This requirement assists in hold¬ 
ing the plates well together and prevents them from 
wrinkling or buckling when subjected to compreasive 
forces. I 

SPBCmCATIOR CLAUSES 

Hulmun Tlie maximum pitch of rivets in a direction 
Pitch parallel to the line of stress shall not be greater 

than 16 times the thickness of the thinnest 
plate, nor in any case greater than 6". 
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Dlatanee The distanoft A (Fig. 112), perpendicular to 
wi- sWee, shall not he greater than 32 

ppot • tuM tjnjgg tijg thicltteBs of the thinnest plate. 

Bd(« The distance B (Fig. 112) shall not be greater 

Dtotaacs than 8 times the thickness of the thinnest plate, 
plus 1", nor, in any case, greater than 5". 

Some Rtructural companies allow the maximum 
pitch to be increased from 6" to 8" for J" and 1" 
rivets. This corresponds to a reaction in recent 
years that cover plate riveting has been excessive. 
When the flange angles each have two available 



(o) 


reduced to the nearest i" and preferably to ^e 
nearest below the theoretical v^ues,' as explained 
before (Art. 62). A common procedure is to locate 
the end rivets If" from the ends of the cover 
plates to provide ample edge distance in case the 
plates should underrun in mill shipping lengths. 

In order to drive the rivets and not have them 
foul each other, and to maintain the net section, 
rivets in the cover plates, in the majority of in¬ 
stances, must sta^r with those in the vertical legs 
of the flange angles. Rivets on the outside gauge 
lines may be driven in the same vertical line with 
those in the vertical legs of the angles in many 
cases. Therefore, it is expedient to keep cover 
plate rivete on the outer gauge lines when possible. 
In detailing, the plan of the girder should be laid out 
to see if any rivets in the cover plates foul the rivets 
in the flanges or the stiffener angles themselves. 



Fig. 112 


gauge lines in the outstanding legs it is possible to 
use four lines of cover plate rivets. This is usually 
not necessary, especially if the girder is to be encased 
in concrete, and two lines of staggered rivets, one 
either side of the web plate, are ordinarily sufficient. 
Figure 112 (6) shows a typical view of cover plate 
rivets. 

Pitches as determined by the usual formula will 
result in values with decimals. These should be 

* Courtety of New England Struotiirol Co. 


The first cover plate must have its full strength 
developed by rivets before the second cover plate 
is-reached, and so on, and the top plate must have 
its full strength developed before it reaches the 
point of maximum moment. Some designers go 
to the extent of developing the full strength of the 
cover plates by using the minimiun allowable pitch 
at the ends, and then using the maximum allowable 
pitch elsewhere. This method requires more rivets 
than necessary in the majority of cases, and it may 
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reduce the net section used in the design by nece» 
itating an insufficient stagger of rivets. 

Prob. 66a. Determine the pitch of the rivets in the first 
cover piste for the following data: 

Use approximate solution. {" rivets 
60 X A web plate (I Aw used in flange) 

6 X 4 X i flange angles, net area x 7.500" 

14 X J cover plate, net area = 6.000" 

Shear at end of plate = 94,0(X)jj<. 

How many rivets are necessary to develop the tensile strength 
of the plate? 

66. Rivets in Stiffeners at Cop'tentrated Loads. 

The number of rivets required to make a stiffener 
function properly is a simple calculation, being that 
of dividing the concentrate load by the controlling 
value of the rivet, or 


P 



Such a calculation is based upon the assumption 
that each rivet takes its share of the load. In 
general, the rivets passing through the flange angles 
should not lie counted upon to develop the load, 
as they may be fully stressed by flange action. 
When the stiffeners under consideration are at or 
near the supports, these rivets may be counted upon 
if necessary, as the flange stress at such points is 
relatively small. When the number of rivets is 
known, the arrangement may be obtained by spacing 
them e(iually in the available height. Such spacing 
should not exceed the usual specified maximum 
(Art. 25). 

Fillers have already been mentioned as necessaiy 
to make up for the difference in thickness of the 
web plate and flange angles. These are classified in 
two groups as loose fillers and ti^t fillers. A loose 
filler is a bar which has no other connection to the 
web plate except the rivets which pass through the 
stiffener, while a tight filler is riveted fb the web 
plate by one or more independent rows of rivets. 
When rivets pass through a loose filler the number 
should be increased as there is some bending on the 
rivets between the point where they pass through 
it and that portion from which they receive their 
load, A common rule of thumb is to add 10% to 
the number otherwise required, for each loose filler. 
A tight filler can be used to advantage where the 
number of rivete required for the load would make 
the spacing in the stiffener too close. A value equal 
to that which the rivets fixing the filler can carry, 
may be taken from the web plate into the filler and 
thence carried by the filler into the stiffener by its 
connecting rivets. The rivets fixing the filler will 
have bending on them in addition to the shear. 
Rather than figure the combined stress on these 
rivets, for a detail of this kind, it is usually sufficient 


<to make a liberal allowance. Some designers, 
therefore, double the number of rivets reejuired, to 
allow for fixing the filler. 

If a concentrated load occurs very near a support, 
reinforcing web plates may be uae<l and extended 
beyond the concentration a distance sufficient to 
develop the, plate by rivets. Such a plate is in 
reality a tight filler and the design is accomplished 
as before. 

lUustrativa Prob. 66a. If a pair of 6 X 31 X i CL acting 
aa stiflenor at a concentrated load of 65,800# arc riveted to 
a 66 X A web plate, how many I" rivets are required? 

Double shear » 14,440# 

]:'lnclosedl)earingon i\"web =• i X A X 30,000 -11,500# 
* 6. 2 loose fillere 6 X 1.2 = 7.2 required 

11 ^dUU 

(10% for each loose filler) 

60 — 5" (for gauges) - 61" out to out rivets. 

61 

— s 10 spaces. 

Use 11 rivets 6" o.c. on account of specification. 

Prob. 66b. How many rivets are required for a pair 
of 5 X 3) X t angles carrying a load of 80,000#? Web plate 
60 X i. What spacing should be used? 

67. Rivets in Stiffeners at End Bearings. 

The detail design required for obtaining the 
number of rivets necessary in stiffeners at the 
supports of a girder is the same as that for any 
other concentrated load, although special features 
may develop. Some designers prefer an alternate 


o - - e —o—o—& 



Fig. 113 

method of design, namely, by making the numlier of 
rivets in the end stiffeners equal to the number 
required to connect the flange angles to the web 
plate in a distance equal to the effective depth of 
the girder. The reasoning u^d is that the diagonal 
stress caused in the end panel is the result of a 
horizontal shearing force, as H in Fig. 113, and a 
vertical shearing force, F. If x rivets are required 
in the distance AB, then the same number are 
required in a distance BC. When there are several 
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pairs of stiffeners requited for the end reaction, a one-» 
piece tight filler undeir them is cheaper than loose 
fillers imder each. If a girder is to frame into a 
column the better detail from a standpoint of 
reliability and erection is to use a seat angle with 
stiffeners under it. When one girder frames into 
another and there is not room for a seat angle, the 
tight filler may be used to good advantage. 

Prob. 6Ta. Ho«r many j" rivets are required in the 
stiffeners in Fig. 113 if the end reaction, R, is 200,000#? 
Web plate 60 X Stiffener angles 5 X 31 X f- Make a 
sketch showing the spacing to be used. 

68. Rivets in Intermediate Stiffeners. 

The number of rivets to place in intermediate 
stiffeners cannot be determined by any definite 
calculation. The arrangement is governed princi¬ 


pally by the number and spacing of rivets in other 
stiffenera. 

SnCIFICATlOH CLAUSI 

Hie maximum spacing of rivets in inter* 
SpaciBg mediate stiffeners shall not exceed 16 times the 
thickness of the angle, nor be greater than 6". 

The spacing of rivets from top to bottom in the 
stiffeners should be uniform across the girder for 
the sake of syrmnetry and also to make multifde 
punching possible. Some rivets may be omitted 
in such stiffeners as compared with those in other 
stiffeners, providing the maximiun spacing just 
specified is not exceeded. The reason why the 
rivets in intermediate stiffeners cannot l)e more 
positively located is because the load coming upon 
them is not definite. However, the common 
practice has proven to lie satisfactory. 


Section 5h 
SPLICES 


69. General Requirements. 

Thefe are limiting lengths of plates and angles 
as governed by rolling mill practice (Art. 7) so 
that it may become necessary to splice the web 
plates, sometimes the cover plates, and in special 
cases, the flange angles of long plate girders. If 
the part under consideration can be obtained in 
one piece, it should be used to avoid splicing. How¬ 
ever, local fabricators may use the available lengths 
of their stock material. In such a case the location 
of the splice is a detail handled by the fabricator and 
not by the engineer. If the length of the girder is 
such that the maximum available lengths of the 
parts will not allow the girder to be fabricated 
without splices, the engineer may show where he 
prefers the splices to be located and in certain 
instances ho may design the required splice. In 
either of the above cases, the design involves the 
same procedure. 

Many specifications require that the splice shall 
be as strong as the original parts spliced. A splice, 
particularly in as large a member as a plate girder, 
is a critical point, regardless of where it is located, 
because there are many factors which may weaken 
its strength, such as loose rivets, misalignment, and 
the like. To supply area enough to compensate for 
the area cut may be an excessive provisiem in many 
cases, for the maximum moment and the maximum 
shear cannot occur at the same point, and if the splice 
is located at a proper point, neither the moment nor 
shear at such a point will be a maximum. Never¬ 
theless, girders may be loaded differently than the 
original loading diagram used in the design liecause 


of a different occupancy of the building, concentra¬ 
tions, and so on, and it would not be desirable to 
have a girder overstressed on account of its splices. 
In special in>stances when the specifications permit, 
a splice may be designed for the actual moment 
and the actual shear which occur at the splice line. 
Such practice should be limited to conditions 
which are positive. 

The following su^estions are of value in design¬ 
ing splices: 

(1) Locate a splice where there is an excess 
of material and not at a point of maximum 
stress. 

(2) Do not use splices if the material may be 
obtained in one length. 

(3) No two parts should be spliced within 
2'-0" of each other, and preferably the distance 
should be greater. 

(4) The rivets should be arranged as closely 
as convenient to make the transfer of stress 
occur in a minimum distance. The spacing, 
however, must not violate the requirements of 
the net section and must provide the necessary 
clearance for driving rivets. 

(5) No allowance should be made for the 
abutting edges of the parts spliced. 

(6) A desirable point to locate a splice is just 
inside the end of a cover plate, for at such a 
point, practically all the area of that cover plate 
is in excess. This excess metal will aid in 
supplying any deficiency in strength the splices 
mi^t have. 
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70. Types <rf Tension siid Sheer Splices. 

When plates are spliced directly or when they 
are used to splice roiled shapes, the joints which 
may be used are classed as: 


(1) lap joints. 

(2) butt joints 


f (a) plate on one side only, and 
1 (b) plates on both sides. 


Of these types (2 b) is by far the most commonly 
used, and in fact, it is always used when possible, 
the others being exceptions. 

The lap joint is seldom allowed in structural work, 
first, because it presents a poor appearance and 
makes bad details, and secondly, and principally, 
because the forces are eccentric, by an amount equal 
to the center to center distance l)etween the plates 
in cross-section, or I in Fig. 114 (a). The direct 
stress equals the load on the plate divided by its 
area, or 
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a) 


The external moment, 3/, = P • c, = P • / if the plates 
are equal in thickness. The resisting moment is 


in whioh sj = the maximum allowable fib^e stress. 
Equating M, = 


P-< 


S2 


b-P 

6 


or 



= 6«i. 


If there were no deformation, the unit bending stress 
would be six times the unit direct stress, which 
obviously controls the design. As the joint deforms, 
the eccentricity becomes smallel, as shown in the 
figure, and hence the moment smaller, but the 
rivets would certainly Ixj in tension. Figure 35 (d) 
shows a typical failure of this kind. 

niustndve Frob. 70a. Considering the joint in Fig. 114 
(b), what force can it .safely withstand in tension? 

Single Shear per rivet = 12,000 X 0.4418 « .?300|f> 
Unenclosed Bearing per rivet ■> 24,000 X j X I “ 6750# 
5.^00# controls 

6 X 6300 «■ 31,800#, allowable shear 


» Allowable direct tension • (8 X f - (3 X i X 1)116,000 

- 47,800# 

M - P X I. 

I X 8 X (D* X 16,000 - P X |. 

P -> 8000#, allowable force. 

Prom this it should be obvious that such a joint is not eflScient. 

The butt joint with one splice plate is in reality 
two lap joints in tandem, and the same objections 
hold true (Fig. 115). The 
path of the stress is from 
the main plate on one 
side to the rivets, to the 
splice plate, to the rivets 
on the other side, and 
back to the main plate 
on the other side. This 
action induces a large 
bending moment, and 
the design is similar to that of lap joints. 

The butt joint with a splice plate on each side, 
as in Fig. 116 (n), is the one most commonly used 
for structural mernliers. Due to the fact that there 
is a plate each side of the main plate, no bending is 
theoretically developetl. The rivets may fail in 
double shear or in l)earing on the main plate, or on 
the combined thicknesses of the splice plates. For 
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this reason each of the splice plates should have a 
thickness equal to, or greater than, one-half the. 
thickness of the main plates. In almost all com¬ 
pression calculations, no allowance is made for the 
main plates butting iq^ainst each other, and in fact, 
each of the plates is generally cut short of the 
center line of the splice, the rivets carrying the 
stress across the joint. 

Illttstrative Prob. 70b. What force can the joint shown 
in Fig. 116 (o) safely withstand in tension? 

Double shear per rivet = 2 X 0.6013 X 12,000 »= 14,430# 

Bearing f" plate per rivet = 24,000 X I X | » 13,130# 

13,130# controls 

13,130 X 2 = 26,260# Am. 

Allowable tension on net section » 16,000 (5 X I — 2 (1 X f)]. 

» 20,900# 

The splice or butt plates should be or j" thick. 

For wide plates, it may not l)e convenient to 
consider the entire width at once. The plate may 
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be divided into a nxuniber of equal strips each of* 
which includes a group of rivets, and these being 
designed properly, the continuous joint will be 
sati^actory. In some eases, judgment will deter¬ 
mine the arrangement of the rivets. In Fig. 
116 (6), the net section is smaller than in (c), while 
the strength of the rivets is the same in bearing and 
shear. Type (c) requires a slightly larger splice 
plate but it provides better side distance for the 
rivets. 

The arrangement shown in Fig. 117 is more or 
less theoretical and it is not commonly resorted to 
in structural joints. The not section at IF-PF has 
one hole out. Before the main plate can tear across 

X-X, the rivet at W-W 
must fail by shear or 
bearing. Thisoffsetsthe 
weakening of the main 
plate by one rivet hole 
so that section X-X is 
really only weakened by 
one hole, and, therefore, 
it could be considered 
as strong as the section 
W-W, The same reason¬ 
ing can be applied to 
F-F for no failure can occur here until the rivets at 
W-W and X-X fail. The splice plate section, how¬ 
ever, is reduced by three holes and consequently must 
have a thickness greater than one-half the thickness of 
the main plate. If the plate in Fig. 117 were 8" X 
and the rivets were }", the thickness of one splice 
plate would be 



16,000 (8 X i - 1 X I) ^ Q gg,, 
2 (8 - 3 X 1) X 16,000 ■ ’ 


or I" splice plates would be required. 

In certain joints, it becomes necessary to deter- 



. _ . samfo* 

. »■ 


mine what the maximum condition of stress is. 
Thus in Fig. 118, the shears are as follows: 

Between plates 1 and 2, F =• 60,000 

2 and 3, F = 10,000 

3 and 4, F = 10,000 

4 aj»d .5, F = 40,000 

The maximum condition of rivet stress must also be investi¬ 
gated. From Table 24, for J" field rivets, 

Bearing on A" plate * 46fl0# 

I" plate » 5630 
A" plate = 6.560 
i" plate = 7600 
8in^e shear 4420 


The number’of rivets required in each instance then is. 


plate, 
i" plate. 


llOjOOO 

7600 

70,000 

6630 


14.7. A" plate, 
12.4. A" I^te, 


100,000 

6660 

60,000 

4690 


16.3 

10.7 


Shear, 


60,000 maximum 
4420 


13.6. 


Use 16-i" field rivets. 


Prob. 70c. Determine the safe strength of the joint 
shown in Fig. 119 (a). 

Prob. 70d. What is the maximum safe tension that the 
joint in Fig. 110 (b) can withstand? 
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71. Types and Requirements of Web Splices. 

A web splice should be strong enough to equal 
the capacity of the web plate in shear, and also to 
withstand any proportional part of the moment that 
the web has been designed to resist.* The latter 
value is usually expressed by 

If the design specifications did not allow any portion 
of the web plate to be counted upon as flange 
material, the usual procedm^ is to design the splice 
for the shear capacity of the web only. This point 
must be positively known before a web splice is 
designed. 

It is desirable to have the web plate in the mini¬ 
mum number of pieces, but for very long girders it 
may be more economical to use splices. The width 


• Bomii dwiRnem nenlect the portion of the moment ueiinied to the 
web because they believe that web splices ate none too efficient at best 
and Uiat web splices are unsatisfactory in resistinc moment. However, 
if designed for die moment the web resists, the splice is safer than if not 
so designed. Some specifioations reouire that a web splice shall be de¬ 
signed for moment and shear even though the web has imt been coun^ 
upon for moment, as the additional strength of negleotiiig the bending 
value of the web is lost If the web is not spliced lot moment. Even If 
the web plate is not designed to take moment, it sdll, nevertheless, actu¬ 
ally carry a portion of the bending. 
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of the splice plate must be sufficient to accommodate 
the rivets and maintain proper edge distances for 
them. It is better not to use the minimum spacing 
of rivets if it can be avoided, but to use 3" or 4" 
on centers instead. This is done to maintain the 
equivalent of the net section of the web plate 
(Art. 45). 

The usual types of splice plates are shown in 
Fig. 120. A plate should be used on both sides to 
keep the joint concentric and to increase the effi¬ 
ciency of the rivets. There should be at least two 
lines of rivets either side of the splice line. This 
will prevent any tendency of the joint to rotate, 
which might occur with one line of rivets. If a 
rivet in one line started to fail, the rivet in the other 
line would help to relieve it. The standard clear¬ 
ance dimension is from the edge of the web plate 
to the splice line each side, to allow for any irreg¬ 
ularity of the edges of the web plate as sheared, as 
shown at A in Fig. 120 (a). When the splice is not 
under a beam connection, is also allowed top and 
bottom for clearance, as shown at if, for the width of 
the flange angles may overrun. Type (a) is the most 
common and it should be used if possible. It is 
used for small girders and also where loading con¬ 
ditions are not too heavy, and particularly when no 
moment is considered to be carried by the splice. 
In cases where the moment to be carried by a splice 
is relatively small, this type may still be used, if 
the rivets can be conveniently arranged. Since 
this type is the simplest, others are used only when 
too many vertical lines of rivets would be required. 
Not over three or four lines either side of the splice 
should preferably be used in this arrangement. 

In certain cases it may be more convenient to 
locate a splice directly under a stiffener. The 
stiffener will help the splice if its center line is placed 
under the stiffener as shown in Fig. 120 (6). Two 
alternate details may be used. In one, the splice 
plate can serve the additional piupose of*being the 
filler for the stiffener. Here the splice plate will 
have to be the thickness of the flange angles. This 
may be in exceas of the. material required for the 
splice. The other alternate is to use a separate 
filler under the stiffener, the thickness of which is 
the difference between the thickness of the flange 
angle and that of the splice plate. In this case 
extra rivets should be added as specified in Art. 66. 
In either type (a) or (b) the rivets in the vertical 
legs of the flange angles for a short distance, say, 
I'-O", on each side of the splice line may be con¬ 
sider^ Eis a part of the group of splice rivets, as 
they really help to splice the web because of their 
attachment to the flange angles. If such rivets are 
counted upon, the longitudinal shearing stress com¬ 
bined with that for the splice should not exceed the 
allowable for the rivets. 



When types (a) and (6) are not satisfactory or 
there is a considerable amount of moment involved, 
types (c), (d), (c) or (/) may be used. The rivets 
are more eflScient in resisting moment because a 
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larger number of them will act with greater leveiP 
arnui than in (a) and (6). The total number of 
rivets will be less and therefore less plate surface is re¬ 
quired. The farther the rivets are removed laterally 
from the splice line, the less efficient they are in 
making a transfer of stress. There should be a 
practical limit for the number of lines in the plates, 
P, for this reason. This is usually made 5 or 6 
lines. Type (c) is preferable to (d) in that it does 
not encroach upon the flange angles, but (d) obtains 
a better splice on the web plate when its whole depth 
is considered. Type (d) may be used when a 
sufficient number of rivets cannot be arranged in 
(c). In general, three rows of rivets in the plates 
P in the figure (c) should be the limit, because more 
than that will make the splice approach types (a) 
and (6). For the total numl3er of rivets used, the 
majority in the latter case would not be acting at 
lever arms to make them efficient in resisting moment. 
When web splice plates are used on the vertical legs 
of the flange angles, as in (d), they should be de¬ 
signed to splice the portion of web covered by the 
flange angles. Some designers use a method of 
designing the plates P for the moment and the 
plates* W for the shear. This method does not seem 
as logical os to consider the group as a unit and 
design it for both stresses combing. In types (c) 
and (/), the plates should bo strong enough to safely 
provide for the horizontal shear at the edge of the 
flange angles. Type (/) shows an alternate detail, 
in which the splice plates may be crimped as shown 
at C or fillers used, as shown at D. Crimping 
plates is expensive but the use of additional fillers 
increases the grip of the rivets and consequently 
lessens their efficiency. However, crimping plates 
is not re(!ommended. If the splice is to be located 
near the end of a cover plate, additional protection 
Is gained by running the cover plate by the spli(x;, 
us siiggf}ste<l by the dotted lines, in Fig, 120 (g). 

72. Web Splices to Resist Shear Only (Art. 70). 

When the web plate is designed to resist no 
moment, the calculation of the splice is compara¬ 
tively simple. The two splice plates must have a 
net area at least etpial to the net area of the web 
plate. The splice plates must also be riveted to 
the web plate on either side of the splice line with 
a sufficient numlxjr of rivets to develop the shear 
value of the web plate. The number of rivets 
re<] Hired will be that found by dividing the shear 
value of the web by the controlling value of the 
rivet iis determined by bearing or double shear. 
The latter suggestion is based upon the assumption 
that each rivet takes its share of the load. As a 
matter of fact, the rivets near the neutral axis are 
carrying more than those near the upper and lower 
edges of the splice, for the actual intensity of 


shear is larger there. However, the assumption 
is reasonable because only a few rivets are stressed 
more than tne°averagc value, while the majority are 
stressed at the averafi^ or below, so that the group 
as a whole is satisfactory. 

niustratiTe Prob. 72a. Design a splice for a 60 X i web 
plate to resist shear only. 6X6 flange angles. }" rivets. 

b. to b. i; - 60 -f i - 60.5" 

((0.5 — 2X6 — 2X1 ~ height of splice plate 
Awn - 60 X i X i - 16.00" 

16.0 - 48 X « X 2 X 1 « =■ 0.23" 

Use 2-A" plates for practical reasons. 

Double shear « 10,6(K)# 

Bearing on web “ 24,000 X I X 1 “ 6760# 

16.0 X 12,000 » 203,0(X)# shear capacity of web 


Use two vertical lines each side of splice. 

16 X 3" - 46". 45 + 2 X li (edge distance) - 48" 

Use 32 rivets, 16 in a line, 3" o.c. 11" edge distance 

Space laterally 11" edge distance, 3", 31", 11" edge 
distance. (See Fig. 120 (a)). 

Use 2-12 X A Pis. X 4'-0". 

Prob. 72b. Design a splice to resist shear only for a 
48 X i web plate. 6X4 ^nge angles. rivets. 

73. Web Splices to Resist Both Shear and Moment 

If a portion of the gross area of the web plate has 
l)een considered as flange area, or the specifications 
require it, the web splice must be designed for 
moment as well as shear. In such'a case, the splice 
plates and rivets must be sufficient to carry not only 
the shear value of the web, but its proportional part 
of the total bending moment. The latter value is 
expressed by 

When a splice is subjected to bending as well as 
to direct stress, the procedure must l)e devclofred 
by “ cut and try ” methods, — that is, a trial 
number of rivets is selected, their arrangement is 
established, and the stresses are investigated and 
compared with the allowable to note whether the 
rivets assumed are overstressed or understressed. 
If the actual stress is reasonably near and below the 
allowable, the joint is satisfactory; if otherwise, 
the number of rivets is increased or decreased ac¬ 
cordingly. The problem of how many rivets to 
assume for trial is a matter of judgment and experi¬ 
ence. As in splices for direct stresses only, it is 
a.ssumed that each rivet in the group receives its 
projmrtionate part of the direct load. In other 
words, the direct stress on a rivet is equal to the 
load dmded by the numljcr of the rivets, and it is 
assumed to act opposite to the direction of the load. 
The number of rivets to assume in any given case 
certainly will not be less than that required to carry 
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the direct load. The number to add to the latter 
depends upon the magnitude of the moment and 
the relation of the rivets to each other. A rule of 
thumb which may be used as a guide, is to allow one 
extra rivet for each 50,000"# of bending. 

The indirect stress on a rivet induced by the 
moment is assumed to act in a direction perpendicu¬ 
lar to that of the bending, and its amount is assumed 
to be proportional to the distance of the rivet from 
the " neutral axis" of the group, similar to the 
general theory of beams. If fo represents the stress 
on a rivet 1" away from such an axis, then the 
stress on a rivet y inches away is ro • y.* The 
moment of this stress about the axis is (ro^y) -y 
= To * y\ The moment of resistance of the group 
of rivets', Mr, is evidently the summation of the 
moments of resistance of each of the rivets, m,, or 
in algebraic terms, 

Mf = 2m, = Sro • j/* = r© • 2y*. 

The external moment, in this case Mw, must be 
balanced by the internal resisting moment, M„ as 
in all cases of equilibrium, or Mw = M,. Hence 


^ in that corresponds to a, I, to /, and dnijoe. The 
resistance of a group of rivets may be imagined to be 
as shown in Fig. 121, if the external moment, M„ is 
replaced by P • o, an equivalent moment. The 
moments of the two couples must balance. As 
P = P, 

P-a = H-b. 



Mw = ro • Sy*, or r© = —, 

which is the stress on a rivet 1" from the axis, 
stress on a rivet y inches away then is 


r 


To • y 


Mw • y 

Vj,* 


The 

( 1 ) 


In a joint which has a large uumlMsr of rivets, the 
analysis above may not agree exactly with actual 
tests, but the error is probably not greater than that 
when it is assumed that each rivet tak6s an equal 
share of a direct load. Formula (5-35) may there¬ 
fore be used for all practical purposes. 


It is obvious that the farther a rivet is from the 
axis, the greater its indirect stress. The rivet 
which is the farthest away from the axis is then 
stressed the greatest and it controls the design. 
Only the extreme rivets may be stressed to their 
maximum allowable, and the others are stressed only 
to a lesser value, the amounts being proportional 
to the distances from the axis. If <4 represents the 
distance to the extreme rivet, then formula (1) 
becomes * 


Mw'dn 

V.„2 


( 2 ) 


In this formula, the expression 2y* is often called 
the polar moment of inertia of the group of rivets, 
and it will 1^ designated by I,. It may be defined 
as the summation of the squares of the distances 
of all of the rivets one side of the splice line from the 
axis. Formula (2) may then be .written as 


Th 


Mw • dn 


If 


(5-35) 


This is similar to the general flexure formula 

M • c 


* Thi« atma ia aaaumad to vary diraetly aa tha diatanea from the neutral 
plane, — the aame aa in the neneral theory of beams. 
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Illustrative Prob. 73a. Calculate the value of I, for the 
group of rivets shown in Fig. 122. 

(3)* - g 270 X 2 - 540 for 1 line 

{6)« - 36 _2 

(91’ = 81 1080 for 2 lines 

(12)* - 144 

270 for 1 line above I, “ 1080. 
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The direct stress oa each rivet may be expressed 
by 

r, = —, in which 
rtf 

V = the direct force (in this case the shear), and 
«f »= the number of rivets on one side of the 
splice line. 

The resultant stress may be obtained graphically 
as shown in Fig. 123, or analytically by 

r » V(r*)* + (r,)®. (S-36) 

The value of r must not exceed the allowable, R, 
as determined by the size of the rivets used and the 

thicknesses of the metal 
involved (Art. 28). 

The splice plates also 
must not Ijccoine over¬ 
stressed by the moment 
carried. The design of 
the plate girder section 
is based on an allowable 
stress of 16 ,(XK)#/d". 
In order not to have 
this stress exceeded, the stress at the extreme fibre 
of the splice plate must not exceed a value of 

16 000 X fbe depth of the splice plate 

the effective depth of the girder ’ 

This truth is illustrated in Fig. 124, for it is known 
that f he stress due to bending varies directly iw the 




distance of the fibre from the neutral axis. Kmploy- 
« • / 

mg M = - again, the thickness of the splice 

c 

plates required for the moment may be found. The 
value of s must be that obtained in a manner out¬ 


lined above. 


from which 


Thus 

Mw 


8 ‘ t • d® 


t = 


6Mw 
s • d® 


(5^-37) 


In other words, the I of the splice plates must equal 
that of the web plate, both referred to the neutral axis. 

The design of such a splice is largely a matter 
of “ cut and try.” To eliminate some of the work, 
the following method is suggested. Divide the 
shear value of the web by the controlling value of 
the rivets, R. This will be the number required 
for shear only and will serve as a guide. If the con¬ 
trolling value of the rivet, R, is divided by one-half 
the effective depth of the girder, | di, the value of a 
rivet 1” from the neutral axis in resisting moment 
will result. Airange one line of splice rivets in a 
tentative way for trial, and calculate the value of 
21]/® for this line. Mw divided by Sj/® and the value 
for a rivet from the neutral axis, will give the 
number of lines of rivets theoretically required. 
This result will be a number with decimals. 
If the next whole number above is taken as the 
number of lines, there will probably lie enough 
rivets to carrj' the shear also. The stress on the 
outermost rivet can now be calculated by the 
formula for this arrangement and compared with 
the allowable. An advantage in obtaining this 
trial number of lines is that the designer is given an 
opportunity to decide whether a splice of the type 
(a) in Fig. 120 may be used, or whether a splice of 
the type (c) or (d) will have to be employed. If 
the number of trial lines exceeds three, the latter 
types should Ixj used. In such a cjise, the number 
of rows in the vertical splice plate may be limited 
to two either side of the splice line. The itioment 
of resistance of the rivets in this plate may be 
calculated and subtracted from Mw- The resistance 
of a trial line in the horizontal splice plate may 
then be calculated anti this value divided into the 
remaining value of Mw to obtain the number of trial 
lines required. As before, with an arrangement 
determined, the stress on the outcrriiost rivet may 
be calculated and checked with the allowable. 

Illustrative Prob. 78b. Design a spliee for a 42 X A 
web plate. {Aw used for momejit resistance. 6 X 6 X i 
flange lutglcs (net area, two holes out of each angle, => 8.800"), 
2-14 X « cover ]>lates (net area, two holes out of each plate, 
- 9.180"). L = 40'-0". w = SOOOf/tt. d* = 41.12". 

Af = 1.5 ic. L» = 1.5 X 5000 X (40)* » 12,000,000"# 
i Xw - 1 X 42 X A = 1.640" 

AFlf “ 1.64 + 8.80 + 9.18 - 19.620" 

1 fi4 

Mw » 12,000,000 X “ 1,000,000"# 

V max “ 42 X A X i X 12,000 = 118,000# 
b. tob. U = 42 H- i = 42i". 42J-2X6-2Xi - 30". 

Use .30" Splice Plates. 

118,000 - 12,000 X 30 X i X 2 t t - 0.22" for shear. 
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MRiimum allowable stress at edge of splice plate 


16,000 X - ll,060#/a" 


1,000,000 


11,660 X 2 < X (30)* 
6 


0.286" for moment. 
Use 2-A" plates. 


Tty vertical plates only 

10 spaces @ 2]" + 2 X li" edge distance 30" 

(2.75)* - 7.5 R for f" rivet - 5630 

(5.50)*- 30.25 ^ . 5630 

(8.25)*- 68 ft fori" from N.A.- — 

( 11 . 00 )* = 121 
(13.75)* - 188 
416 
2 


274# 


830 Resistance of 1 line 274 X 830 - 247,000"# 
1 , 000,000 
247,000 


3+ Must use horizontal plates 


Use upper two rows in horizontal plate. 


(2.75)* - 7.5 

(5.50)* = 30.5 
(8.25)* - ra 
106 
2 

212 (1 line) 


Use 2 lines in vortical plate 
2 X 212 - 424 

424 X 274 - 116,000"# = Mr 
of vertical plate 


1,000,000 - 116,000 

( 11 )* - 121 
(13.75)* - ^ 

309 

_2 

618 (1 line) 
884,000 


884,000"# by horizontal plates 

618 X 274 - 169,300"# =■ M, 
of 1 lino in horizontal plate. 


- 5+. Try 5 lines in horizontal plate. 
424 + 6 X 618 - 3514 


160,.300 

It of arrangement 
dn = 13.75 

Mw • dn 1,000,000 X 13.75 
“ /, “ 3514 

34 rivets one side of splice line 
118,000 


3930# 


34 


.3480# 


r = V'(34M)* + (3930)* 
r (allowable) 


5340# 

5630 


jo.K. 


Prob. 73c. Design a splice for a 48 X i web plate, i 
Aw used for moment resistance. 6 X 6 X i flange angles 
(net area, two holes out), 2-14 X i cover plates (net area, 
two holes out, each plate). Mmaz — 20,(XX),0(X)"#. Cal¬ 
culate df 


74. Cover Plate Splices. 

Quite frequently required lengths of cover plates 
are greater than those available (Art. 8) and it 
becomes necessary to splice them. Cover plates 
should be spliced with plates of equal section, with 
the same dimensions, as illustrated in Fig. 125 (a).* 
The exact method for determining the pitch of 

* Some dotiznnra plan to butt the ends of the oovar plates in the eom- 
prsMion flange at the splice line instead of oUowina the oleorance shown 
for the tension flange. 


rivets required is to calculate the amount of hori¬ 
zontal shear per linear inch at the plane where the 
cover plate under consideration rests. The follow¬ 
ing formula is again xised: 


g-b = 


V-Q 

I 


If the value of this shear (g • 6) is z pounds, then the 
spacing is determined by dividing the controlling 
value of the rivet (single shear or bearing) by this 
value; or 

H 

p = — (as before). 

X 


An approziinate solution is more common in prac¬ 
tice. The number of rivets used in the splice should 
develop the full strength of the plates to be spliced. 
This results from dividing the product of the net 
area of the plate and 16,000#/a" by the controlling 
value of the rivet, or 




Acif X 16,000 

R 


(S-38) 


When the numlier of rivets is known, they may be 
arranged in accordance with the details >06 deter¬ 
mined by the point of splice. Wlien the splicje 



plate is not in direct contact with the plate to be 
spliced, as shown in Fig. 126 (c), the rivets are not 
as efficient in transferring stress and some allowance 
is usually made for this condition. A common 
specification is to require one-third more rivets on 
each side of the splice line than those thefiretically 
require<i, for each intervening plate. Due to disad¬ 
vantages of long rivets through intermediate plates 
being subjected to bending, poor appearance, 
uneven surfaces to start walls upon, and so on, 
cover plate splices are un.satisfactory, and they 
should be avoided when possible. For these reasons 
it is quite common practice to splice one cover plate 
with another. The top cover plate may usually be 
obtained in one length, and it may be used to splice 
the other plates. Ingenuity may be exercised in the 
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selection of the splice location by making the splice 
line where the plate above would otherwise* stop, 
and running the latter plate far enough beyond the 
splice line to accommodate the splice rivets as 
suggested by the dotted lines in Fig. 12.5 (6). If the 
plate al)0VG is thinner than the plate to be spliced, 
the former may be carried over to a point where a 
cover plate of a thickness equal to the thinner plate 
is required only. The alwve reasoning is based on 
the assumption that the stress in the end of the plate 
to be spliced is transferred to the plate just above 
it and that beyond this point it takes its increment 
of stress as usual. 

Illustrative Prob. 74a. Design the splice required for a 
20 X J cover plate (2 holes out, i" rivets). 

Net area 20 X J >= 15.75D" 

\!i.7r> X 10,(HK) = 2.52,000|f maximum tension 
Single shear J" rivet = 7!^# 

252,000 _ nr I 36 rivets, 18 each side of center 

7220 “ ' line of web. Space in two lines 

staggered, 31" o.c. 

TJsc 20 X i splice plate. 

Length = 10'-('>" 

If a«plate intervened between the splice plate and the 
plate spliced, i would bn added to the numljcr of rivets 
theoretically reciuircd, or 

1.33 X 36 B 48 48 rivets would have to be used. 

Prob. 74b. Design a splice for a 14 X i cover plate 
(2 holes out, i" rivets). 


76. Flange Angle Splices. 

Since angles can generally be obtained in longer 
lengths than plates, flange angle splices are not 
required as often as other kinds of splices. When a 
splice is necessary, only one angle should be spliced 
at a time. The tisual splice is made by a length of 
angle of equal net section riveted to both legs of the 
flange angle, as in Fig. 126 (a). Usually a splice 
angle is selected with legs of the same width as those 
of the flange angle. The pnyections are planed off 
as shown at A in the figure to make a more work¬ 
manlike job, and the corner, shown at B, is also 
ground off to clear the fillet of the flange angle. 
Special gauges in the angles will be required in order 
to drive the rivets properly. An angle of the same 
size as the flange angle but of greater thickness will 
l)e rcquire<l, inasmucdi as some of the area has been 
eliminated by grinding or milling. If the required 
net section cannot lie supplied by one angle without 
exceeding the maximiun thickness allowable (equal 
to the diameter of the rivet usually), the largest 
possible splice angle is used and the remainder of 
the required area is made up by a plate riveted to 
the vertical leg of the flange -angle on the far side, 
as in Fig. 126 (6). In order to keep splices stifB- 


ciently staggered, the top angle should be spliced 
on the neai^side and the bottom angle on the far 
side, and the reverse order should be followed on the 
other side of the center line of the span. This is 
diagrammatically illustrated in Fig. 127 (a) and it 
will keep the punching symmetrical. The splice for 
the compression flange angles is made the same as 
that for the tension flange angles, for reasons of 
symmetry. 


Planed 


6ro4irt€f fo 
c/0ar Fiiftf’ 



The number of rivets required for a splice, where 
no cover plate exists, can be obtained by dividing 
the value of the net section of the angle in tension 
by the controlling value of the rivet (usually single 
shear). It is unnecessary to allow for the variation 
of the flange stress due to the changing moment 
here, for the rivets are able to carry the full value 
of the angle and therefore can carry any increment 



-.' — .— 'ip' 


o o o o u 
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Fia. 127 

of stress. When cover plates occur at the flange 
splice, the number of splice rivets calculated as 
above should be increased to cover the increase of 
flange stress occurring in the length of the splice 
angle. The extra number required cannot be 
accurately obtained unless the length of the splice 
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angle is known in advance.* Since the splice usually 
occurs where the ino^ment is small, it is generally 
sufficient to allow two or three extra rivets for this 
purpose. 

The required number of rivets should be pro¬ 
portioned between the legs of the splice angle ac¬ 
cording to their areas. If the legs are equal, one- 
half of the rivets are placed in each leg, and so on. 
Rivets already transferring horizontal shear may 
l)e considered as splice rivets if they are included 
in the splice angle. The rivets should be placed 
close together to make the transfer in as short a 
distance as possible, but the net section of the 
basic design must be maintained. As before, a 
cover plate carried beyond where it is needed will 
aid the splice, as indicated by the dotted lines in 
Fig. 127 (6). 


lUttstratiTe Prob. 76ft. Design a splice for a 6 X 6 X } 
* flange angle (2 holes out, i" rivets). 

Gross section = 6.750" 

2 holes J X J “ 0^_ 

4.88U" 

Tensile strength - 4.88 X Itt.OOO = 78,000# 

Single slwar \" rivet =■ .5300# 

Bearing on }" metal =» 9000# 

78,000 ■ Use 16 rivets, 8 in each leg. 

5300* Space 3" o.c. staggered. 

Splice L .5i X 5i (Planed from 6X6) 

5i X 54 X J » 7.09 
2 holes i X i ■= 1^1 _ 

0.380" 

5J X 54 X i •= 6.48 
2 holes j X I = 

5..39‘ 

Use 54 X 54 X I X 4'-0" Splice angle. 
Prob, 76b. Design a splice for an 8 X 8 X 1 flange aiiide 
(3 holes out, 1" rivets). 


Section 5i 


DESIGN 

76. Typical Design Example. 

In order to review the principles discussed in the 
preceding articles, the following problem is given. 
The reasons and article references are often shown. 
It is understood that such explanatory notes are 
not a part of the design. A typical design sheet 
would be carried out more in the order of Art. 39. 

Design the plate girder for the condition of loading shown 
in Kig. 128 (a). Height from the finished floor to the bottom 
of the girder fire protection must be approximately 8'-0" 
on account of door ofienings, and so on. 

I'he span will lie taken as 59'-0" (assuming the H columns 
to be ri" ns a minimum), as in Art. 40. An approximation 
for the weight of the ginlcr must Ixs made. From Art. 42, 

= 3 + = 16.6 say 17 #/d'. 

4.25 4.25 

L.L. = 200 * 

1" Orano. Fin. = 12 
10" Slab = 120 
Plastered Gelling Direct = 5 

Girder - J7 
T.L. = 354 say .365#/n'. 

The approximate height of the partition above, as in (5), 
fe i 4 ' 4 )" _ (lU") = 12.67'. 6" T.C. phwtered two sides 
= 35# per superficial foot. The cross section shown in 
Fig. 128 (c) will l)e used in an effort to reduce the weight of 
the girder fire protection. 3" T.C. plastered one side = 22# 
per su|)erficiul foot. Its height is approximately 4'-7". As- 

* Reffliriug to Fig. 126 (a). Prof. C. M. Spofford in hb ‘‘ Theory of Struo- 
tutVH ” states; "... the rivets at a must carry, from the ftanse into 
the wiiirc ansle in the distaiico mn, one-half the increment in flanse stress 
in that distance (the other half going through the samp rivet to the flange 
angle on the left-hand side) plus one-half the stress in the main angle at 
m (aince the angle is equal-legged). The rivets at e should be computed 
to carry the same amount, since it is proper to assume that all the inore- 
ment in flange stress is carried by the oover platee, the angle being fully 
stressed before oover plates are added." 


SUMMARY 


Burning 14" for the dimeiiHion o, the width of concrete in 18". 
ABHiimiiig 3" OH the thicknesw of the total flange metal, the 



(k) 


Fia. 128 

thickness of concrete will be approximately 8". The load 
per foot may now be calculated. 
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Load jier linear foot. 

Floor-36SX32 - 7810 

Partition - 12,67 X M — 444 
F.P. T.C. - 2 X 4.68 X 22 - 201 
Concrete - 18 X 8 — 144 

8590 nay 8600i|i/ft. 

The load from tlie cohunna ifOS and #26 is 70,000# each, 
obtained from other data. Figure 128 (d) shows the loading 
diagram. 

ft, „ ft, . gijl j ggP + 70,000 - 323,700 sny 324,000#. 

40 


The maximum moment occurs at the center of span. 

Mmu - 324,000 X 29.5 - - 70,000 X 10 

- 5,110,000'#. 

Web Plate. 

V - 324,000#. Allowable v - 12,000#/n" (Art. 46). 

V 894 nnn 

Awx — — = — 270" net area of wob plate required. 

V 12,000 

Awn ™ \ Aw, the gross area (Art. 45). 

Hence 1 X 27 360" gross area of web plate required. 

The depth of girder should be between and ^ (Art. 41). 

10 

5® =, 6,9' - 71" — X 12 = 59" Try 66" Web Plate 

in io 


on account of limiting conditions (see statement of problem). 
That i^ 14'-0" - (8'-0") = 6'-6" = 72". Allowing for fire 
protection, 66" maximum available. 

Aw ^ ^ 
d»r “ 66 

66 

— = 0.41" (Specification Art. 45). 
160 


> 0.64 
O.K. >- 


Use 66 X A Web Plate. 


Flanges. 

Mmn « 5,110,000'# = 61,320,000"# 

Tlie trial elTectivo depth will lie taken as the depth of web 
plate. 

I'Tange stress, F = = 933,000# (Art. 47) 


Total flange area required (net) “ , ■■ <*>8.20" 

JU)IaIU 

1 the gross area of the web will lie allowed as available fiango 
material, i Aw = 1 X 66 X = 4.64D". The amount 
to be supiilied by the flange proper is then 68.2 — 4.64 — 
63 . 560 ". As a gtiide, aliout one-half the flange area should 
be in the flange angles if po.ssible (Art. 37). 

= 26.780" = 13.390" for one angle (net). 

{" rivets arc to be used. The largest available angle is 
then 8 X 8 X », unleas 1" rivets are used. 

Gnissarea I - 8 X 8 X i L - 13.230" 

2 holes out each L = 2 X 1 X i = 1.75 

11.480" net area—1 angle. 

53.56 — (2 X 11.48) “ 30.60" to be supplied by the cover 
plates. With 2-8 X 8 angles, 18" or 20" cover plates are 
used (Art. 49). 

Try 2-18 X ! Pis. and 1-18 X i PL* 

Gro,ss area = 18 X 0.76 = 13.600" 
2 holes out = 2 X 1 X i =• 1.50 

Net area - 12.000" 


* 2-18 X { C.PIb. were tried and found insufficient. Also 2-20 X i Pis. 
•re insiiffloient. If 3 plates are necessary, an 18" width may aa wall ba 
used as a 20" width. 


80.6 - (2 X 12.00) - 6.60" 

Gross area 18 X f PL - 18 X 0.62 - 11.260" 
2 holes out - 2 X 1 X I — 1.25 

10 . 000 " 


Some excess of flange area should be provided in addition to 
that theoreticdly required to allow for contingencies. Hence 
the following make-up of flange material will be used: 

iAw~ 4.64 - i of 66 X A Web PL 

2 Cover Plates 

- a.00 - iS-W X i Co™, Hate. 


1 Cover Plate 
(2 holes out) 


10.00 - 1-18 X i Cover Plate 


61.600" Total not area 
68.200" Required 


O.K. 


'The section should now be tested to note whether the dis¬ 
tance between the centers of gravity of the flanges is within 
the distance back to back of angles (Art. 37). Referring 
to Fig. 129, 


2X11.48X30.93+12.0X3.3.62+12.0X34,37+10 X35.06 _ „ 

2 X 11.48 + 12.0 + 12.0 + 10.0 


Distance c.g. Flange to c.g. Flange - 2 X 33 
Distance back to bock of Mange L? => 66.5" 


66 " 


O.K. 


The above calculation is based upon net sections. The result 
is not materially different if gross sections were used. 



The next stop is to determine the cover plate lengths. The 
values of the moment at a sufficient number of (loints along 
the span must be calculated to establish the moment curve. 
Thus 

M ® 4'-0" from R, - 324,000 X 4 - 

- 1,227,200'# 

M @ 8'-0" from R, =• 324,000 X 8 - 

- 2,316,800 

M @ 12'-0" from Rj - 324,000 X 12 - 

- 3,268,800 
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M ® le'-O" from ft - 324,000 X 18 - 

- 4,084,000 

M ® 19'-6" from ft - 324,000 X 19.5 - X^(19.6)« 

- 4,680,000 

M @ 24'-0" from ft - 324,000 X 24 - 

- 70,000 X 4.5 - 4,984,200 
M @ 28'-0" from ft - 324,000 X 28 - 

- 70,000 X 8.5 - 6,105,800 

Af @C.L. - maximum, as already calculated » 5,110,000"f< 

These values are plotted in Fig. 130, the flange areas are 
superimposed upon the diagram, and the resulting cover 
plate lengths are found, as described in Art. 53. Tlio 
results are: 

1-18 X i C.H. X 46'-0" 

1-18 X i C.Pl. X 36'-0" 

1-18 X I C.Pl. X 26'4)" 



4 I! are required under the column for practical reasons. 

* 3 50 

» 0.870" area required for one L. 

The size riiould be 6 X 3} (Tabic 28). 

Available length of bearing ■■ width of outstanding leg of 
stiffener anjde - radius of the fillet of the flange angle, or 
6 - I - 5.37" (Fig. 132). 

0.87 

f “ *• 0.16" required. The niininmni available is f". 

Hence use 4-6 X 3j X | LJ . The number of rivets required 
may lx: calculated as follows; 

Enclosed bearing on web « f X A X30,000 - 14,780|f! 

Double shear - 24,000 X 0.6013 - 14,430# controls 

^ , . 70,000 . 

No. rivets - -- 4.8 say 5. 

14,430 

The maximum allowable spacing of 6 " will control the design 
here however. The arrangement is shown in Fig. 132. 



Fiti. 132 


Iniermediate Sliffenen. 

1 86 

O.S. leg not leas than — (depth of web plate) -|- 2" “ -r + 2 
Gii 30 

- 4.2. 

Use 5 X 3i X A stiffener angles X 5'-4i" and 3 X i bar 
Mere X 4'-2". 


Fia. 131 

• 

The engineer’s sketch (shown in Fig. 131) often includes 
only the information calculated thus far. The remaining 
computations are more in the order of detail design and 
often are supplied and submitted for approval by the struc¬ 
tural fabricator. 

Stiiffmers @ interior coneerUrated load. P » 70,0(X)# 

Bearing area required - 3.500" 

p 20,000 


The spacing of intermediate stiffener angles may be ob¬ 
tained from 




V @ I'-O" from ft = 324,000 - 8600 - 315,400 

d, =■ 12,000 - - 9.1" say 10 ". 

4U \ 3/40 i 

It will be more economical to revise the web plate size, 
making it 66 X t- Hence 

t - 0.63 Airtr » 1 X 66 X 0.63 - 31.2a" 
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V @ l'<6" from X, - 324»(!00 - 1.6 X 8600 - 311,100 

“ ^(*2,000 - ■= 33" say 2'-6" 

V @ 5'-0" from Rx - 324,000 - 6 X 8600 - 281,000 

ih - —^12,000 - “ 48.7" say 4'-0" 

V @ ll'-O" from «, - 324,000 - 11 X 8600 - 229,400 

d, = ?~^^12,0(X) - - 74" a-je 5'-0". 


This method is too laborious to be of use commeroiaily and 
* an approximation may be made by employing 

+ (Art.60). 

V Apu 

1M30>^ 

' 302,600 22.96 

A still simpler solution may be made by using 


Specifications require that the maximum spacing of inter- in which the effective depth, d,, is taken as J" less than the 

mediate stiffeners shall not exceed the depth of the girder, depth of the web plate, 

or in any case 6'-0". The above calculations are used as a 

guide, and the stiffeners must be arranged to meet actual « ^ 14,430 X 65.5 ^ ^ „„ 

conditions as shown in Fig. 133. 302,500 
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Sjxmtig of Flange lliivUi. The exact method involves <!al- 
culating the horizontal shear ])er linear inch. For panel A, 
Fig. 133, the angles constitute the flange. Ueferring to Fig. 
ISK). 

The statical moment Q = A ■ d = 26.40 X 30.93 •» 820"* 

VO 

The shear per linetrr incli = hq = 

I (the inertia) 

acxAPl.-^‘- '!y^„^”'- -13,470 

/ of 4 i; * 4 X 79.6 = 320 

Ad* of IS = 13.23 X 30.93’ X 4 = 50,600 

64,390"< Total 

F @ C.L. panel A - 324,000 - 8600 X 2.5 = 302,500 


The load directly on the top flange = 


720#/in. 


The resultant == V{3950)» + (720)» - 4140# 

The controlling value of the rivet - 14,430# (see preceding 
computation). 

P “ •“ 3.48" pitch of rivets in panel A. 


The remaining values of the pitch figured in 
are os follows; 

this manner 

Panel B. 

14,430 X 65.6 , 

284,500 

Use 3i" 

C. 

_ 14,430 X 65.5 „ „„„ 

^ 244,800. 

Use 3J" 

D. 

14,430 X 65.5 _ 

^ 201,900 

Use 4J" 

E. 

14,430 X 65.5 _ 

^ 168,900 

Use 5i" 

F. 

14,430 X 6.5.5^ 

115,900 

Use 6" 


When the calculated value exceeds 6", no further calcula¬ 
tions are necessary, as the rivets must be spaced 6" on centers 
as a maximum. The abovo method is one which is often 
used in commercial design rather than some other more in¬ 
volved method. It will lie noted that when the actual 
pitches to be used are selected (to the nearest below), the 
same selection results in many cases for a given panel, irre¬ 
spective of the method used. The influence of the direct load 
at the top chord on the rivet pitch is small in this cose, as 
illustrated above, and therefore it is neglected in the remainder 
of the calculations. 

Cover Plate Rivets. The largest horizontal shear affecting 
the cover plates occurs at the end of the inside plate. The 
exact method involves the shear per linear inch as before. 

Q (the statical moment) of the cover plate about the 
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Mfutml axis 18 X i X 33.62 — 463"'. The moment of 
inertia of the whole croas section with one cover plate top 
and bottom (see Fig. 129) is 

t>-d» ^0.5626 X (66)*. 

12 

/ of 4 L? - 4 X 79,6 - 320 . 

■ d* for !■ 


/of66 X API. 


- 13,470 


13,23 X 4 X 30.93’ 
(/of cover plate about own axis 
neglected) 

■ d* for C.Pl. 


50,600 


18 X f X 33.62* X 2 - 31,200 


i Unenclosed Bearing ^ rivet 


24,000 X i X A 
Double Shear 


No. of rivets required for shear 


ll,800f|l controls 
14,430# 

335,000 


29 


A 

95,590"* (Total) 

F @ end of cover plate = F @ 6'-6" from Ri - 324,000 


11,800 

i Afr has been counted upon as 6ange material. Therefore, 
the splice must carry this proportion of the moment. 

Afmu «.4ifrXd,Xl6,000=.61.6 X66X16,000 - 6.5,000,000"# 

Ldr 

Apt 

4 64 

4,900,000"#. 


= .AifrXd, X 16,000 =. 61.6 X66 X 16,000 
Mw (the moment carried by the web) 


^/niBx 


“ 65,000,000 X 


61.6 


- 8600 X 6.5. 

F - 268,100# 

.6 cr 268.100 X 463 
®“ 95,590 


1300#/in. 


A trial arrangement must be assumed. Considering throe 
rivets in a vertical line in the horizontal plate in Fig. 134, the 
polar moment of inertia is 

iiT^ - .552.5 


The rivets are in single shear, and the controlling value 
» 7220#. There are 2 rivets in a transverse lino. Hence 


2 X 7220 
1300 


11 . 1 ". 


20.5 * = 420 
17.5* - _306 

1278..5 - 22d’ for those 3 rivets. 


Such a solution is not used in practice and an approximate 
method is sufficiently accurate. Thus 


V 


n 


Rde 

V 


A PS 
Acs 


(Art. 64). 


The effective depth may be assumed as J" less than the 
depth of web plate as before. The net section where one 
cover plate occurs is 4.64 + 22.96 + 12.00 =• 39.60" » Apt 
at this point. Then 

2 X 7220 X 6.5.5 X 39.6 

P = . . . . ■ ■ ...I . . SB 11,0", 

268,100 X 12.0 


This value agrees well with the exact method. The maxi¬ 
mum allowable pitch is 6" so that this determines the pitch 
for the cover plates. This is usually the cose so that neither 
the approximate nor the exact calculations would inOuence the 
pitch to l)c used generally. It is wise to make the calcula¬ 
tion for the extreme case to show that a 6" pitch is satis¬ 
factory, however. Many designers believe that there should 
be enough rivets at close spacing at the end of a cover plate 
to develop its strength. Thus 


Acs = 12.00D" 


Its tensile strength 


192,00 0 

7226' 


27 rivets. 


- 12.00 X 16,000 

- 102 , 000 # 


Hence use 28 rivets at the ends of the cover plates at 3" 
alternate spaces. All cover plate rivets should be checked 
in location to see that they do not “ foul ” any stiffeners. 

IFeb HjAice. Since the length of the girder is 59'-0", one 
web splice is required if the maximum available length of 
plate in this case is 33'-0". Detail dimensions: 

i" from b. to b. of IS at each end. 

.59'4)" - (2 X i) - 68'-10J" 

68'-10i" — (2 X i" clearance at splice) ■« 68'-10" 
58'-10" - (33'-0") - 25'-10" 

Use 66 X A X 33'-0" 

66 X A X 25'-10". 

C.L. of splice located 25'-ll" from /?,. The web must bo 
spliced for capacity. 

Aws - 66 X A X 1 - 27.90". Fmax - 27.9 X 12,000 

- 335,000#. 



The same value occurs for the 3 rivets in the horizontal 
plate at the bottom. Thus 

2 X 1278.5 °° 2557 • Zd* for rivets in one line 
(neglecting the rivets in the verticid plate for the time being). 
The value of a rivet 1" from the N.A. is 

The moment of resistance of the rivets in one vertical line 
of the two horizontal plates is 

358 X 2.557 - 915,000"# 

The number of lines required « 

Try 5 lines. The arrangement is shown in Fig. 134. 

Zd* for vertical plate 

2* - 4 336 X 2 “ 672 for 1 vertical line 

6* » 36 X 2 -• 1344 for vertical PL 

io* - 100 

14* -196 

336 (above N.A.) 
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2d* for horuontal « 

552.5 
420 
306 

1278.5 for 1 line in 1 PI. 

_2^ 

2557 for 1 line in Pis. top and bottom lines 

_ 

12,785 for vertical Pis. 

1,344 for horizontal PI. 

14,129 total. 

r* - (Art. 73) 

Jf 

_ 4,900,000 X 2.3.6 _ 
rh --“ 8160 # 


iO * - 

20.5 * - 
17.5* - 


r.-I»§^- 7240# 
n 40 


Resultant 


VcsiSO)* + (7240)* 
R (allowable) 


10,900# 1 o 

11,800# J 


K. 


The above dcsifpi may be altered somewhat if desired so 
that the actual stress on the extreme rivet is nearer the 
allowable by using a few less rivets, but this splice will bo 
used.* It is always advisalde to be conservative in the de¬ 
sign of splices. The thickness of splice plates required will 
either be controlled by the shear or by the moment, carried 
by the web. 


The average straas for the horizontal plate is approximate^ 

12,120^-1- 7520 ^ 9g20#/n". 

The total moment of resistance may then be expressed as 
Afr ” Vertical Plate -f- 2 Horizontal Plates 
8*1* 

— —--1- 2 X ave. stress X area X arm 

6 

- 11*1^ -1-2X8 (ave.) X 9 X f X 20.5. 

o 

Mr - ^ ^ -I- 2 X 9820 X 9 t X 20.6 - 4,900,000"# 

t (for both plates) * 1.01" Use splice Pis. i" thick. 

The sizes are indicated in Fig. 134. These are determined 
by maintaining If" edge distance for the rivets. 

Flange An^ Splice. Since angles are usually available 
in 60'-0" lengths and sometimes longer, no splicing of the 
flange angles is required. 

Cover Plate Sjdice. Assuming that the maximum length 
of cover plate available is 36'-0", the inside cover plate 
would have to be spliced. The lengths of the cover plates 
are 46'-0", 36'-0" and 26'-0". The second cover plate, 
therefore, projects by the splice line S'-O" approximately 
and it may be used as a splice plate. This method is always 
desirable, os it avoids an awkward splice plate on the top of 
the girder. 

Ac!V (the net area of the plate to be spliced) = 12.0D" 
12.0 X 16,000 = 192,000# 



Single Shear ^ rivet •- 7220# 


192,000 

7220 


26.0. 


Use 28 Rivets. 


There is no intervening plate lietween 
the plate spliced and the splicing plate 
so that no extra rivets will have to be 
iulded to tliosc theoretically required 
(Art. 74). 



line of girder. 


13 spaces 3" = 39". Hence these 
rivets may be easily placed in the 5'-0" 
available. 

Erection Seat. An erection seat will be 
required to facilitate the erection. 'I'he 
wciglit of the girder and the time of the 
erection may be calculated as follows: 


Awtf from above = 27. 9 D". Heiglit of the three plates 
= 9 -b 9 -f- 31 - 49". 

= 0.57". A" PI. each side for shear. 


To safely resist the bending, the stress at the edge of the 
outside splice plate must bo such that the stress at the center 
of gravity of the flange does not exceed 16,000#/a" as al¬ 
ready designed. This stress may be found by the propor¬ 
tionate distances to the respective fibres. Thus in Fig. 135, 


Stress @ a-a M 

16,000 “33 

Stress @ b-b ^ 15.5 
16,000 ” 33 


Stress @ a-a =» 12,120#/d" 
Stress @ 5-6 - 7520#/a" 


* i vertical linei in the horinntal plate are not quite luffioient. The 
rivets might be ipaced a little farther apaH vertically and a few less used, 
as a poeeible amnsament. 


2-18 X I C.Pl. X 46'-0" -= 1.6 X 46 X 30.6 X 2 - 4,240# 

2-18 X J C.Pl. X 36'-0" = 1.5 X 30 X 30.6 X 2 = 3,310 

2-18 X I C.Pl. X ^fl'-O" = 1.5 X 26 X 25.6 X 2 « 1,990 

4-8 X 8 X i U X 59'-0" - 4 X 46 X 69.0 - 10,fl») 

1-66 X A WebPl. X 59'-0" = 5.6 X 59 X 22.96 - 7,450 

27,610 

Add 10% for the weight of 

details such as stiiTenera, etc. ■■ 2,760 

30,370 

on 070 

The reaction due to this weight =■ —^— — 15,180#. The 

standard erection seat is a 6 X 4. The controUing value 
of the rivets as in Fig. 136 is 7220#. 

XT • j 16,180 - , 

No. required >■ -- - j- — - «• 2.1. 

^ 7220 

Use 4 for practical reasons. 




Fia. 138' 



— TTS^ 

< 

T-P!S?r» 

■« 





. 

• 


1 
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IL -tso 
3 

3utrk‘ 3 
r/*-ri/hu 
rshh • T3 
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Fig. 139 


54 required. 


End Connection. The end reaction =» 324,000#. For the 
web connection, the (iontrolling value of the rivet m 14,430#. 

324,000 „„ r o-j • . A 

“ 22.5 or 23 rivets are required. 

14,430 

For the rivets in the outstanding legs of the connection 
angles, the controlling value for field rivets is 6020#. 

324,000 _ . , 

—— — 54 required. 

6020 

Figure 137 shows the end connection. 27 rivets are used 
in each leg of each angle for symmetry. Figure 138 shows 
a typical shop drawing of a similar gi^er, but not the one 
designed. 

Prob. 70a. Design a plate girder for the conditions of 
loading shown in Fig. 139. 

* Couitcay of the ISMtem Bridge end HtructunI Company, Woroeeter, 
Mesa. 
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FLATS GIRDBR DETAILS , 


77. General. 

“ No engineer is thoroughly competent to design 
steel structures unless he has had previous experi¬ 
ence in detailing. For this reason fabricating 
companies seldom employ as designers men who have 
not spent three or more years in making working 
drawings. Instructions for a drafting room can 
usually be read with profit by a designer.”* This 
is particularly true in the case of plate girders. An 
inexperienced designer may call for details which 
are entirely wrong, or perhaps impossible, from a 
fabricator’s viewpoint. Some of the important 
details are discussed in this section for this reason. 
In addition, many points are mentioned in the 
previous discussion which border on the nature of 
details, purposely placed there. 

78. Beam Connections. 

If a stiffener is to he used to serve jointly as a beam 
connection,the flanges of the beam may be blocked off 
on one side, and the web of the beam may be placed 
againshthe outstanding leg of the stiffener anfde. 
A field connection may be made as shown in Fig. 
140 (a). The stiffener is located with respect to 
the length of the girder by “ witnessing ”t its gauge 
line. The dimension must be such that the center 
line of the beam is in the correct position. It is 
often advisable to space at least one rivet through 
the web of the girder unsymmetrical with the depth 
to prevent the possibility of placing the stiffener 
upside down. In Fig. 140 (a), only the bottom end 
of the stiffener need be milled. Some fabricators 
mark the bearing end, B.E., to make sure that the 
stiffener is properly placed. The above method is 
satisfactory for light beams but when heavy beams 
frame in, some other form of connection is used, 
bccau.se it is difficult to support the beam and drive 
the rivets at the same time. 

Illustrative Prob. 78a. If the beam in Fig. 140 (a) is a 
12 I 31.8 having an und reaction of 14,000#, and the stiffener 
is a 4 X 3 X i angle, how many }" field rivets are required? 

Web thickness of 12 I 31.8 - |". 

Bearing of J" rivet on f" metal (either the beam web or 
the angle in this ease) ■= 5630#. Single shear “ 4420#. 

= 3.2 Use 4 field rivets as shown spaced 3" o.c. 

4420 

Standard connection angles on beams may be 
connected to plate girder webs, as illustra^d in 
Fig. 140 (6), if the clearance below the flange allows 
the riveting. The same objection, however, is 

* f>om an artiole by It. Flemiiut, Knsinaerioc New* Reconl, June 

s, leao. 

t The line* wbleh tie the dimeniioni of detnlie to euoh oOier and which 
bound other dimeniion* ua called “ witncca lines.” 
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present here, as for beams framed into the stiffeners, 
namely, that difficult erection is encountered in 
many cases. 

Figure 140 (c) shows a common framing detail for 
a beam, which is the standard seat angle with the 
stiffeners under it. The design is similar to that for 
seat angles for beams on columns (see Index). 

ninstnthre Prob. 78b. If the beam in Fig. 140 (c) is 
an 18 I 54.9 having an end reaction of 60,000|fi, how many 
rivets are required? I" field rivets. 

The siso of the stiffener angles is determined in the usual 
way (Art. 55). 

Single shear 4420)|<. 

Bearing on metal 5630#. 

- 11.3 Use 12 rivets. 

4420 

4 are placed in seat angle, as shown. 

8 more must be placed lielow seat angle. 

The spacing must not exceed 6". 

Use 6 X 4 X i seat angle X 0'-6" 
2-4 X 3 X I stiffener If. 

Use fillers to take up the spaces between the thickness of 
the flange angle and the seat angle and the web plate. In 
such a case, one filler may l)e eliminated by making the thick¬ 
ness of the seat angle the same as that of the flange angle. 
Use 3i X 3 X 1 top clip (T.C.) to secure beam laterally. 

A side clip may be used instead of a top clip in 
certain instances, such as when clearance controls, 
as illustrated in Fig. 140 (d). 

Prob. 78c. If the beam in Fig. 140 (a) is an 18 154.7 
having an end reaction of 22,000#, and the stiffener is a 
6 X 3i X i angle, how many field rivets are required? 

Prob. 7M. How many i" shop rivets are required in 
Illustrative Rob. 7857 

79. Stiffener Details. 

The following details, controlled by stiffeners, are 
important: 

(1) The outstanding legs of exposed stiffeners in 
double pairs should be stitch-riveted 12" o.c., or 
else they should be spaced at least 2" apjirt to allow 
for field painting and inspection. 

(2) Stiffeners should be ordered J" longer than 
actually required, in order to allow for milling. 

(3) Crimped stiffeners should be ordered to a 
length equal to the finished length plus the thickness 
of each angle over which it is offset. 

Stiffeners control certain rivet spacings, as 
illustrated in Fig. 141. The spacing of the flange 
rivets in (a), either side of the stiffener, is controlled 
by the dimensions of the rivet die (Art. 25). The 
clearance for rivets in crimped angles must be main¬ 
tained, as in (6). The cover plate rivets must not 
foul the stiffeners and clearance must be provided 
so that the rivets can be driven, as shown in (c). 

When stiffeners are placed under columns, their 
outstanding legs should be directly in line with the 
flanges of the columns, as shown in Fig. 142. If 


I the web of a column happened to be at right an g les 
to the web of a girder, it may be better to use two 
plate girders with the webs under the flanges of the 
column or to use a box girder (Art. 84). 

Intermec^te stiffener angles are generally faced 
BO that their outstanding legs are toward the center 
line of the jjirder, although this is a matter of local 
practice and it makes no particular difference. 






of 






<o) 




ITf 

ph/s ibKknoss 
ofebon/ooo/ox 



80. Filler DetaUs. 

Fillers are used when a stress is transferred from 
one plate to another which is not in direct contact 
with the first. They are classified as loose or tight 
according to the method of riveting them. In 
Fig. 143 (o), the filler is loose because it is free to 
move with any deformation of the joint. It should 
never be used where a transfer in the direction of 
stress occurs, as dangerous secondary stresses are 
developed. Figure 143 (b) shows one type of a 
fillm, that is, the filler is connect^ by in- 
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dependent rivets and 1^ is not free to move. In the« 
latter type, in additicn to the rivets required for 
direct stress, rivets are required for the secondary 
stress.* There are viffious rules which have been 
used to approximate the extra rivets required, and 
a common one is to add 60% to the number of rivets 
required for the direct stress, for each intervening 
filler. Such a rule takes no account of the relative 
thicknesses of the plates and the filler, in offering 
bearing resistance. It is also assum^ that the 
rivets distribute the stress from plate a in Mg. 143 



I-’io. 143 

(6), uniformly over plates b and c, as if they were 
one piece. A more exact solution would be to 
distribute the rivets in proportion to the thicknesses 
of the .plates, especially if the thickness of a is less 
than tne thickness of b or c. In any case the load 
should be assumed to travel in the direction which 
gives the greater number of filler rivets. The top 
plate may be extended, as indicated by the dotted 


(4) When girders are laterally unsupported, the 
top and bottom flange angles may be of different 
thicknesses. ‘ This necessitates judgment relative 
to the thickness of the filler. The following is 
su^ested; 

Difference FMer 

Vb" .use filler of either angle thickness. 

i".use mean thickness. 

.use two fillers of different thicknesses. 

(5) In case of -h" differences in the thicknesses 
of metal, use a filler to the nearest above, as the 
paint and scale on the metal will tend to make up 
the difference. 

81. Framing Details at Columns. 

When an end of a plate girder is to be supported 
by a column, it may be framed into the face of the 
column or it may run over the top. In the first 
case, the common method is to use an erection 
seat and a pair of special coimection angles 
(Art. 29), as shown in Fig. 144 (a). A typical .set 
of design computations is given in the last part of 
Art. 76 and the details resulting are shown in 
Fig. 137. An alternate detail is shown in Fig. 
144 (6), in which the end reaction is carried by a 
seat angle with stiffeners under it. This method 
involves more material, as stiffeners are required for 


lines in Fig. 143 (c), if desired. 
This virtually makes a loose 
filler but with a sufficient 
numlier of rivets to develop 
the stresses. 

The following suggestions 
are iiseful in determining filler 
dimensions: 

(1) Loose fillers should be 
made the same width as the 
leg of the stiffener adjacent 
to the web plate. 

(2) A clearance of is 
generally maintained Ijc- 
tween the ends of a filler bar 
and the toes of the flange 
angles, top and bottom, ex¬ 
cept for exposed work. In 
the latter, the length is made 



Fiu. 144 


the same as the clear distance 


between the toes of the top and bottom flange angles, 
in order to avoid rain pockets. Care should l)e taken 
to provide against the overrun of the flange angles. 

(3) Fillers less than A" thick are not generally 
used. 

* The ninthod of deoisn which ia ncarmt to eorreot it that tor detisniiic 
ipin platna (aec Index), nlthnimh aurh a method ia oonaiderad too conaerva- 
tive tar aome deaignen (or thia deUU. 


the girder and the seat also. The seat angle and 
its stiffeners are shop riveted to the coliunn so that 
they become a part of that member (for typical 
design, see Index). These stiffeners often affect 
the details with respect to the fire protection ma¬ 
terials. In any case, a combination of the special 
connection angles, as in Fig. 144 (a), and a seat 
angle detail, as in Fig. 144 (6), should never be used 
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if it can be avoided (Art. 29). The stiffener angles 
A and B in (6) have to be very heavy, as only one 
pair can be used to develop the end reaction. 

When the end of the girder runs over the top of a 
column, a detail similar to that in Fig. 144 (c) may 
be used. This is considered by many engineers to 
be a good detail to use even if the column continues 
above the girder, as indicated by the dotted lines. 
A stiffening plate, C, should be used to make the 
connection more rigid and to aid in reducing the 
eccentricity in the column as much as possible. 
When the girder deflects, as it will, more load is 
thrown into the stiffeners B than into those at A. 
The exact amounts of the load are indeterminate, 
but a conservative rule is to design the stiffeners B 
and D for two-thirds the end reaction and the 
stiffeners A for one-half the end reaction. Those 
at A and B may be designed as described in Art. 56, 
while those at D may be designed as described for 
seat angles (see Index). 

82. Ends of Girders Bearing on Walls. 

When an end of a plate girder rests upon a wall, 
the arrangement of the end stiffeners is important. 
They may be placed as shown in Fig. 145 (a) or (6). 
In (a), the stiffeners A and B are placed so that their 
outstanding legs are flush with the outer and inner 
edges of the bearing plate, respectively. The web 



plate is sheared to a dimension i" lesjs than the 
finished out to out length at each end. This gives 
a finish to the fabrication. If more than four 
stiffener angles (A and B) are required to develop 
the end reaction, a third pair at C, may l)e 
placed with their gauge line coincident with the 
center line of bearing, faced either way. In Fig. 
145 (6), the two pairs of stiffeners, D and E, are 
placed symmetrically about the center line of bearing. 
Many engineers consider this to be a better detail. 


as the loads on the stiffeners in (a) are more or less 
indeterminate.- In either detail, the design is 
accomplished by the use of the principles outlined 
in Art. 66. For detail (a), a conservative rule is 
to design stiffeners B for two-thirds the end reaction 
and stiffeners A for one-half the end reaction. 

When the end of the girder is detailed to sustain 
the end reaction, it still remains to distribute the 
load properly on the wall. For light girders, it 
may be possible to use a simple bearing plate 
similar to those for rolled beams (Art. 15). In the 
usual case, however, the thickness of plate required 
is excessive, and a sole plate is riveted to the bottom 
of the girder, as shown in Fig. 145, to provide a 
portion of the required thickness. Such a plate also 
ties the outstanding legs of the bottom flange 
together at the bearing, and in addition, it provides 
a place for the anchor bolts. A typical design is 
given near the end of Art. 39. 

Plate girders which are connected to columns are 
given rigidity by the end connections (Art. 29). 
When a girder rests upon a wall, anchor bolts are 
tised in many cases to aid in making the end secure 
against motion. They are used pai'ticularly ^^en 
an uplift is exerted at the end of a girder by un¬ 
balanced loads caused by cantilevers. Th^ size is 
arbitrarily made \" when only a (piestio'n of lateral 
rigidity is concerned, but when uplift is possible, 
they should have a sufficient net section to offer 
a safe tensile resistance to such action. The 
lx}lts in the latter case must have a length of 
eml)edment which will engage a sufficient weight of 
masonry to offset the uplift.* At the lower ends of 
the bolts, single washers or a combined plate washer 
must be used which will have area enough to develop 
the tensUe strength of the bolts by Iiearing on the 
masonry. The thickness of the washers must be 
great enough to safely resist the bending induced 
in them by the bearing action (Art. 13, Book 1). 

The holes for anchor bolts are generally drilled 
A" greater than the diameter of the bolts to allow 
for the placing of the girder after the bolts have been 
set. 

When a girder is expoHe<l to the weather, an 
appreciable change in its length occurs, due to 
expansion and contraction, if the span exceeds 
.50'-0". The change in length may computed 
by using the coefficient of expansion. For girders 
which are confined to the interiors of build¬ 
ings, the change of length is naturally much less, 
and no provision is made in many cases for short 
spans, and particularly when the girder is encased 
with fire protecting materials. For other cases of 
interior work in which the girders are exposed, the 

* Thia doe* not mean below the beariw of the glider, except for roof 
glrden, as the upper atory maaonry aatiata in providing weight in the 
uaual oaae. 
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change may be calcubited upon a basis of a smaller, 
range of temperature. Provision for the longi¬ 
tudinal movement of e girder caused by such action 
may be made by the use of slotted holes, as shown 
in Fig. 146 (a). Incidentally, these give extra 
allowance for any inaccurate setting of the bolts. 
The length of the slot is dependent upon the change 
of temperature, and it should allow movement in 
either direction from the mean position of the bolt. 




SM/tn Mem m/S 


^/raSai^'jiy-o" 

tAneAor So^ V comrrx 

3ur/Sfcn o^meMen mtfa/ 

Ca) 

Fiu. 146 


A rule of thumb employed instead of using calcula¬ 
tions is to allow a length of 1" for every l(F-0'' of 
span. For very heavy girders, rollers may be 
used, as shown in Fig. 146 (6), but these are not 
common for girders in building work. 


Siw of anchor bolts * 1}". Drill holes lA". 

Low temperature say ‘-20° 

High temperature say 100° 

rshge «• 120° — T 

k for steel - 0.0000065/° F. 
e^l-T-k 

c - 70 X 12 X 120 X 0.0000065 - 0.66" say H" 
lA + H 21". Make slotted holes 21" long. 

If tlie rule of thumb were used, e ■■ 7 X 1 " I". 


For very large reactions and limited walhbearings, 
a sole plate and wall plate combination may be 
insufficient, as the thickness of the sole plate is 
limited by its riveting (Art. 23), and the thickness 
of the wall plate should ordinary conform to stock 
sizes, say, thick as a limit. A rolled steel slab 
may be employed instead of a bearing plate in such 
an instance (see Index), but its use may mean delay, 
as these slabs are usually mill shipments. An alter¬ 
nate method is to use a grillage. 

Illustrative Prob. 82b. IDcsign an arrangement for a wall 
bearing of a plate girder with a W X 1 web plate and 8 X 8 X i 
flange angles. 24" brick wall, 1 : 3 P. C. mortar, f" riveta. 
End reaction 200,000#. 

Allowable bearing ■= 260#/a" 

_ . , 200,000 onnnft 

Required area = —250~ ** 800n" 

Maximum available bearing length >» 24 — 4 =■ 20". 

Bearing width = = 40". 



^ ft) 
Fiq. 147 


Referring to Fig. 147 (a), the projection beyond the too of 
the fillet of the flange ancdc is20 — (i+i + i)** 18.25". 


250 V nft 25)* 

Illustrative Prob. 8Sa. If the anchor bolts are 2-11"* Mt for a 1" strip ^-- 41,600"# 

and the girder span is 70'-0" and is exposed to outside tern- ^ 

peraturee what sue of slotted holes should be used? Use 20 X t" sole plate X l'-8". 
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\ 


kJi 


Mr of flange an^ leg and sole plate combined 

20,000 X 1 X (1 + i)« 
fl 


10 , 200 "#- 

Moment still to be carried — 41,600 — 10,200 » 31,400"#. 
1 - 

V 20,1 


,400 X 6 

20,000 


- 3.08" 


Use 3}" Rolled Steel Blab. 
20" wide, 3'-4" long. 
20 X i sole PI. X l'-8". 


nnn 

Bearing under sole plato — - ^ - — 600#/a" O.K. 

20 A 20 

AUemaU derign. 

Total moment about toe of fillet. Fig. 147 (6), is 
31,400 X 20 - 628,000"# 

I . , 628,000 

20" width available. Try 4 small beams. 

• 9.8"* per beam. Try 7 I 15.3. 

4 

flange width b - 3.66". 4 X 3.66 - 14.64" 

20.00 — 14.64 — 6.36". 3 spaces between beams 
5.36 
3 

Maximum shear in grillage beams 
1 


1.78 O.K. for concreting. Space beams 5}" o.c. 


W L — a 

„ „ X —5- X- T— 

L 2 n - d -1 

L = 3.33', a =■ 1.67', 10", % 

1 


0.25" 


200,000 ^ 3.33 - 1.67 ,, 
3.33 ^ 2 ^ 


- - 5000#/a" 
4X10X0.25 

O.K. 

allowable — 10,000 #/d". 


Buckling* /» 


16,000 - 120 j 


16,000 - 


120 X 10 
0.25 


h 


ft - 11,200 #/d" allowable 
W ^ 200,(XX) 

n^l2a+|j« 4^20 + ^”jo.25 


- 8000#/a" O.K. 


Use 20 X i sole plate X l'-8" 
Use 4-7 I 15.3 X 3'-4" 

Use 20 X i X 3'-4" distributing plate under beams. 

Use 1" gas pipe and }" rod separators (Art. 32^: 


Prob. 82c. Determine the size of slotted holes for two 
1"0 anchor bolts for a girder span of 80'-0" exposed to 
outside temperatures. 

Prob. 82d. Determine an arrangement for the end bear¬ 
ing of a plate girder on a 20" brick wall, 1 : 3 P. C. mortar, 
if the end reaction is 70,000#. Plate girder section 48 X i 
web plate, flange angles 6 X 3| X |. 1" rivets. Use sole 
plate and bearing plate if possible. 

Prob. 88e. Design an arrangement for a wall bearing 
of a plate girder with a 60 X } web* plate and 6 X 6 X } 
flange angles. 24" brick wall, 1:3 P. C. mortar. |" 
rivets. End reaction ~ 150,000#. 


83. Camber. 

When a structural member has a long span, an 
optical illusion occurs and the member appears to 
sag. Qmte frequently a plate girder is bowed up- 

* This it ona inatanea wbwa buoUioa ahouU ba earafuUy invaatisatad. 


^ward sUc^fly in the fabrication to offset this appear¬ 
ance. The amount of such distortion is called 
camber. It is also advantageous in that a girder 
will not deflect unduly below a horizontal when it 
is fully loaded, and consequently protection against 
cracking is afforded any materials fastened to the 
girder. In the fabrication, the girder is blocked up 
at the center the required amount when it is being 
assembled. The amount of camber may be equal 
to the maximum deflection as calculated (Art. 51), 
or it may be made only a portion of that value, 
depending upon judgment. The following rules 
are sometimes employed to determine the amount 
of camber for girders of spans greater than 50'-0": 

1/1000 to 1/1600 of ffie span, or 

1/16" per lO'-O" of the span. 

When a girder is cambered, the rivet spacing must 
be adjusted. The web plate is usually kept straight 
and the variation of the pitch of the rivets in the 
vertical legs of the flange angles is determined by the 
template maker. The top flange angles are detailed 
slightly longer than those at the bottom, the diff(?y- 
ence l)eing determined by the difference i^the 
lengths of the two arcs, as illustrated in an ej^gKcr- 
ated way in Fig. 148 (a). The rivets in wen splices 
are placed slightly farther apart at the top than at 
the bottom in order to aid the fabrication, as in (5). 



Some engineers believe that cambering is prac¬ 
tically useless and an unnecessary exfiense. The 
authors believe that cambering should be used in 
certain cases such as when the soffit of the girder is 
exposed. Care must be used on the job to see that 
any fire protecting materials and plaster attached 
to the soffit in such a case follow the established curve 
of the bottom of the girder, for otherwise the prin¬ 
cipal object of the camber is destroyed. When a 
suspended ceiling is used, cambering of a plate girder 
is not necessary if the deflection is within safe limits. 

Prob. 88a. What camber should be aUowed for a girder 
of 70'-0" span? 
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Sbction 5k 

MISCSLLAlfBOnS GIRDERS 


84. Box Girders. 

A box girder is one in which more than one, and 
usually two, web plates are used, as illustrated in 
Fig. 149. Some of the instances in which they are 
used are as follows: 

(1) When the available depth for a girder is 
limited, such as over assembly halls, lobbies 
and so on, 

(2) when the shear is large, 

(3) in foundations where the exterior columns 
are carried by cantilever construction, 

(4) to distribute loads from heavy columns 
or to support thick masonry walls,* 

(5) for the bridge girders of electric traveling 
cranes, 

(6) when a girder lacks lateral support, the 
broad flange of a box girder offers stiffness, as 

V. it has a well distributed horizontal area of steel. 
\ 

A boV girder is uneconomical as compared with a 
single pjate girder. There is a gain of only about 
12% ove; the single plate girder when a box girder 
with the same flange steel and depth is used. Such 
a member is clumsy and expensive to fabricate and 
it is not accessible for field painting and inspection. 
The flange rivets arc limited in strength to single 
shear, which also increases the cost of the girder. 

In curtain cases, such as when crane girdeni have walk¬ 
ways on the sides, torsional moment is introduced unless 
provisions are mode to eliminate it. It is Ixittcr to avoid 
torsion than to pnividc for it. In the case of a walkway, a 
stiffeniiig Kinier, attached ))y lattice bars (m'c Index), may 
1)0 used to avoid any torsional moment. 1'he bottom flanKC 
forms the support for the walkway and the web system 
serves as a railing. If a stiffening ginler is not used, over¬ 
turning moment is develnj)ed by the walkway. If the latter 
consists of two or three planks supjjorted by light brack¬ 
ets, the moment is small and it may be neglected. If 
the walkway is of .su'd or if a motor is located upon it, a 
considerable moment is developed and the torsional stresses 
must be kept within safe limits. The theory of such stresses 
acting on a rectangular prism is very vague. The following 
is suggested by Mr. R. Fleming: 

* 

SPECIFICATIOH CLACSEt 

Tonionsl “ The torsional moment in box girders shall 
Momwit be assumed to produce vertical shears in the 
web plates and horixontal shears in the cover 
plates. These shears are a.ssumed to produce 
no liending in the members in which they act 
and are to be regarrled as pure sheam. The 

* Two usual plate Rirdere aiile by side an> eonaiderad bettor by many 
enaineore for the support of brick walla more than 12" think. The 
flansee are very often braced, but this does not approach the expense 
involved for Imx girders. 

t Devehawd by tlio Chicago enguaeriOg office of the Amatioan Bridge 
Co. 


torsional moment shall be divided equally be¬ 
tween the web plates and the covers, that is, 
Sfb^Sfh (Fig. 140); where St and St are 
the total shears in web plates and cover plates, 
respectively. 

“ Full-length diaphragms shall be placed at 
all points of applied eccentric loads to distribute 
the shears properly to the component parts of 
the girder. Sufficient diaphragms shall bo used 
throughout to maintain the true form of the 
girder. 

" The unit stress in the connection between 
the web plates and the covers, produced by the 
torsional moment alone, shall he taken as equal 
to Si/h av St/b. This stress acts in a direction 
parallel to the axis of the girder.” 
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At least one full-length cover plate should be used 
to hold the webs of box girders together and to aid 
in providing stiffness by distributing the stresses. 
The distance between the webs must lie within a 
reasonable figure, so that the breadth of the cover 
plate will not be too great compared with its thick¬ 
ness. If more than one cover plate is used, the 
cut-off points of the outside plates may be deter¬ 
mined in the usual way (Art. 53). Stiffeners 
should be used on both sides of the web plates and 
proportioned and spaced as described in Sect. 
5e. Diaphragm separators should lie used at 
any interior columns (Art. 33). Pleld connections 
for beams should be preferably made with through 
bolts. Short bolts may be used if hand holes are 
provided (Art. 33). The assembly of a 1k)x girder 
must be in a definite manner in order that the 
rivets may be conveniently driven. The two web 
plates with their respective flange angles and stiff¬ 
eners are first riveted together as individual units 
and then they may be tied together by riveting the 
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Teat rivet pitctk TVy dvets. , 

7990 V na 

Usei"rivets, p »•—- ^ — 1.3''0.K.ifrivetearestaggered. 
loo,300 


This pitch is jonly required for a short distance at the right- 
hand end and is calculated at this time as a guide so that 
net sections may be calculated. About one-half of flange 

area sltould be in the flange angles. » 9.250" 

Try 6 X 4 X 3 - fl.94 2 X 5.44 - 10.88a" O.K. 

2 holes out 

2 X 1 X i - Use2-6 X 4 X 1 flange 15 

5.44 


18.60 — 10.88 = 7.620" to Ije supplied by the cover plate. 
Try 16" idate (on a/c 20" soflit and 2" F.P. each side). 


16 X 3 I’l. = 10.000" 
2 holes out 
2 X 1 X t - 1.25 

'8.760" 

I ^ 24 X 12 
b 16 


Use 16 X I cover plate. 
Place web plates 7" o.c. to 
maintain 16" width. 

- 18 < 20 O.K. 


*^'^+1+2X23 


\ 

\ 0.5 


25 


»= 124" o.c. between rivet lines 

= ~ ratio for cover plate O.K. 
s 


Taking mi^'ients about the neutral axis, to locate the center 
of gravity of the flange, 


fje ^ 10 X 14.56 + 2 X 6.04 X 12.17 
2 “ 10 + 2 X 6.94 

26.4" < 28.5" O.K. for specification. 


13.2" lie = 26.4" 


Check compression area. 


F = 352,000 fc “ 


3.52,000 

14,000 


26.ia" gross 


I4,ooo#/a" 


i Aw « 3..50 
2 15 = 13.88 
16 X I PI. ° 10.00 

27.380" O.K. 


Check stre.ss on extreme fibre. Calculate I 


M 


2 X 0.5 X (28)» 
12 


?L~for 2 web )>lates 

A • tP for 2 15 net - 5.44 X 2 X 12.17* 
/ for 4 12 = 4 X 24.5 


A • »/»for2 If gross - 6.94 X 2 X 12.17* 
I for cover plates almut own axes 

neglected _ 

A • d* for plate net = 1 X 8.75 X 14.56 * 
A • d* for plate gross =- 1 X 10.0 X 14..56* 

/ (total) 


1828 

1610 

98 

2058 


18.53 

2120 

9ri67"« 


— - 9,870,000 - « - 16,300#/o" O.K. 

C li.oi 


The raver plate extends the full length of the girder. No 
intermediate stiffeners are required (sec previous calculations). 
Stiffeners should lie placed at the 16,000| concentrated load 
(see loading diagram) according to the details of the con¬ 
struction. (For typical design, see Art. 55.) 


Flange Rivets. 

_ R-dt 7220X26.6 , 

^ —F“ “ I S^ SOO “ ^ 

Spacmg diagonally O.K. for 24" gauge. 

V @ I'-O" from fi, - 155,300 - 19,100 - 136,200 

7220 X 26.6 
P 


136,200 

V @ 2'-0" from R, - 155,300 - 2 X 19,100 » 117,100 
7220 X 26.6 


At left 


P 

R, 

P 


117,100 
100,4001 
7220 X 26.6 
100,460 


1.41" Use U" 
117,100 
1.64" Use 14" pitch 


- 1.91" Use 11" pitch 


Similarly, the pitch at other points could be calculated and 
an arrangement determined for the girder. A maximum of 
6 " o.c. staggered should not be exceeded. 


For the cover plate rivets, p — ^ X 4^ 

V Acn 


P 


2 X 7220 X 26.6 23.13 

155,300 ^ 8.75 

Use 6" o.c, 


« 6.56" 
staggered. 


No splices are required in the web, cover plate, or flange 
angles, as the girder is only fur a 24'-0" span. If the girder 
rested upon walls, the design could be carried forward as illus¬ 
trated in Art. 39, and if it framed into columns, the design 
would be similar to that described in Art. 76. 

Illustrative Prob. 84b. If the box girder section in 
Illu-strative Prob. 84« is subjected to a torsional moment 
of 3.50,000"#, what arc the additional shears that should be 
provided for in the web plates and cover plates? 

Torsional moment divided equally between the web plates 
and the cover plates 

= 175,000"#. 6 =■ 9" A - 28.5" 

2 

S\ = vertical shear due to torsion in one web plate 
Si-b = 175,000 «= R, X 9 A', = 19,450# 

Si o horizontal shear due to torsion in one cover plate 
.S, • A = 175,000 = A, X 28.5 Si = 6100#. 


The rivets must resist these forces in addition to those caused 
by the vertical loading. 

Prob. 84c. Design a box girder to carry a load of 160,000# 
concentrated at the middle of a 32'-0" span. Depth limited 
to 40". Soffit limited to 20". 


86. Latticed Girders.* 

Occasionally a girder is used in which the solid 
web plate is replaced by a system of diagonal web 
members. Angles are practically always used for 
the latter and such bracing may be either single or 
double, as illustrated in Fig. 152 (o) and (6). A 
common use of such a girder is to place it beside 
a long span crane runway girder (see Index) to 
act as a stiffening memlicr and thus brace the crane 
girder against transverse thrusts caused by swinging 
loads and the like. The latticed girder is placed so 
that cither its top or bottom flange is at the pro]ier 

* “ Lattioed itirden ” and " latticed tnuses ’* are often uaed to mean 
the Hme thine. For a roof tnua. the member will be called a trianeular 
or Warren tniaa. A “ latUoed tnua ” will refer to a wood tnua, oCly 
(eee Book 1). 
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elevation to make a lateral tie to the top Oange of, 
the crane girder by means of tie plates and lattice 
bars as illustrated in tlie figure. Another common 
use of these girders is in elevated railroad frames 
and lateral roof bracing. 

Since a latticed girder is composed of members 
which constitute a triangular framing, the principles 
of truss design are involved (Part III). The common 
type approaches a Warren truss in nature although 
the depth is used in multiples of 6", while the panels 
are made equal in length when possible. Although 
the working lines should theoretically be the gauge 
lines of the top and bottom chord angles, in order to 
eliminate secondary stresses, auxiliary working lines 
are usually employed for these light members, as 
shown in Fig. 152, in order to keep the gusset plates 
alike and thereby reduce the number of details and 
the number of templates. Stitch rivets should be 
used, as shown, spaced from 2'-0" to 3'-0" on centers. 

86. Riveted Beam Girders.* 

When the loads are exccfwivc for the use of ordinary steel 
shaMH, beams are sometimes reinforced by riveting plates 
to bbyh the top and the bottom flanges, us shown in Fig. 
15S. ^at in (a) is the section used in practically all cases. 
Such a f^eted beam girder is often more economical than 
two beainK placed side by side (cither with plates or with 
separators), and it admits repainting of the eximsed surfaces. 




Tlie design of these girders is accomplished by employing 
the gcuoral principles of the design of steel beams. It should 
be rememliercd that the moment of mertiu of the net section 
should 1)6 used. If the rivets in the cover plates can be 
staggered sufficiently to maintain a maximum net section 
(Art. 48), less metal will have to lie taken out in these 
calculations. It is recommoiidetl that the holes in the top 
flange be dediicteil, ns well as those in the l)ottom flange, 
fur the reasons given in Art. lOf A trial section may be 
established by selecting a Iieam with a section modulus 

* A iwleetKl line of rivetnl lieam xirtlers ie xiven in the Carnegie Steel 
Cnminny’e “ Pocket Cunipuiiion ” which have approxiniattjy twice the 
carrying capacity of the licams alone. The unifnnn loads they Will carry 
on given apana, the increoaca in load rarrinl for each A" inemaac in the 
thickneaa of the flange plaice added, the arcaa, groaa aection moduli, and 
weights per foot arc tabulated. 

t Hume engincera deduct only the rivet holes in the bottom flanges in 
these oatculatiuna and aaaume the location of the neutral axis unehanged. 

t The width of plate is governed by the projection beyond the rivets 
(Art. 66). The maximum thickness of plate ia limited to the diameter 
ol the rivet in order to avoid drilling holes. 


somewhat below that required, and adding plates of pro¬ 
portionate dimensions.t 

The cover iMates need not extend the full length of the 
girder except when the girder is to carry a wall. In such a 
case it may be desirable to provide a level liedding surface 
for the wall. Otherwise, the points where the cover plates 
may be out off, are established by the methods us^ for 
plate girders (Srct. 5d). The plates should extend a dis¬ 
tance beyond the theoretical points of cutK)ff sufficient to 
develop the stress in them (usually taken as I'-O"). The 
pitch of the rivets connecting the cover plates to the flanges 
of the beams may be calculated in the manner described in 
Arts. 64 and 65. It should be reinemberod that the plates 
add to the flexural resistance of the member only and hence 
no increase in web resistance is provided. Buckling and 
shearing stresses sliould therefore be particuUrly and care¬ 
fully investigated. Stiffeners might be required for a given 
beam which was satisfactory in flexural resistance, but they 
are not ordmaiily economical for rolled shapes, and a heavier 
beam should be used if the web is weak. 

The relation of girder wei^t to carrying capacity can be 
best illustrated by an example as follows: 

A 15 I 42.9 on a 20'-0" span can carry a load of 31,400ii< 
uniformly distributed. A 15 I 42.9 riveted beam girder 
witli 2-8" X J" cover plates (weight 70.1;j*/ft.) on a ^'-0" 
span can carry a loi^ of 61,()()0# uniformly distributed 
(practically twice 31,400). 

= 37.2 lbs. of load per lb. of beam. 

42.9 X 20 

= 44.0 lbs. of load per lb. of beam. 

70.1 X 20 


The increased efficiency results by adding the area of the 
plates at the extreme fibre where it is most effective in re¬ 
sisting flexure. The difference pointed out above should not 
be misinterpreted, liecause the cast of riveting the cover 
plates to the beam offsets the usual saving in weight, and 
architectural considerations of headroom and trim should 
necessitate these beams before they nre resorted to. 

Illustrative Prob. 86a. Calculate the maximum safe load 
per linear foot which a riveted beam girder cotniioHed of a 
20 1 65.4 and two 10 X | plates can carry. J" rivets. Span 
20 '- 0 ". 

/ of I-beam = 1169.5"* 


/ of 2 plates about their own axes 
neglected. 

A • d® for 2 plates (arm =° 10 + A) 

2 X 10 X i X 10.31* ° 1330 

2499.5"* gross 

Grip of rivet “ i + » =1?" 

Aren of 1 rivet hole = li X J = i.20" 

A • d* for 4 rivet holes (unii =» 10" 
approximately) 

1.2 X 4 X (10)* 

2019.5"* net 


Mr 

M, 


8-1 ^ 16,000 X 2019.5 
c 10.625 


3,040,000"# 


- 1.5 w • L‘ = 3,040,000 = 1.5 to (20)» 
w ” 50.'K)#/ft. total 
Wt of gdr. = 110 

to = 4940#/ft. net. 


Prob. 88b. Design a riveted beam girder to carry a 
total load of 124,()00# uniformly distributed on a 26'-0" 
span. Use a 24"-81.4# I-beam os a basis. Detennine the 
size of cover plates, their length and the pitch of rivets re¬ 
quired. 



PART n 

DESIGN OF FLOOR CONSTRUCTION 



CHAPTER 6 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


87. live and Dead Loads Defined. 

The design of floor (ionstruction is largely a 
practical application of the beam theory, and the 
design of beams (Part I), coupled with such lim¬ 
itations as the column design may impose (Part IV). 
The accuracy in stress computations is defeated 
unless the loads causing the stresses are calculated 


roofs, and all other permanent construction entering 
into a building arc examples of t^ class of load. The 
live loads include all loads which are indeterminate as 
to their exact locations at all times. Applied par¬ 
ticularly to flour construction, the dead load is the 
weight of the flooring, fill, carrying floor and the 
ceiling attached to it, and the live load is any that 



Fi«. 154. 8 dspendf,d Criungb and Metal Lath Fchring* 

(a) furred beams and comicea (b) false bcauiH (c) flat ceilings 


and estimated upon a scientific basis. The loads 
which a structure is designed for are commonly 
classed as dead loads anfl live loads. The former 
are developed by those portions of a building which 
constitute the physical enclosure and finish. Walls, 
permanent partitions, the floor frame, finish floors. 


is imposed upon the floor by the occupancy. Live 
loads often include those loads which are due to the 
possible relocation of partitions, but do not include 
partitions which form a definite enclosure, such as 
would occur around public spaces. 

* Courtesy ot Wlekvire Spencer Steel Corporation. 
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Frob. 87a. Is furniture in a house classed as live or dead 
load? What kind of load is plastering? What kind of load 
is a printing press? 

88. Dead Loads. 

As stated above, the weight of the floor construc¬ 
tion itself is an important factor in the determination 
of the total load which a floor system carries. The 
necessary calculations involve the determination of 
the nature of the construction, as established by 
the architectural plans, and a reasonably careful 
estimate of the weights of the materials included in 
the floor finish, the All if any, the definite floor struc¬ 
ture, and the ceiling construction when it is attached 
to the carrying floor. Table 30 is useful in making 
the assumptions for such computations. 

TABLE 80 

WEIGHTS or HATBSIALS FOR FLOOR COESTRITCTION 
Fisiih Ftoon 


Floor Boarding (jier inch of thickness) . 3#/a' 

Granolithic “ " 12 

Floor Tile “ “ 10 

Stone Flaggings “ “ 14 

Grout “ “ 13 

Asphalt Mastic " “ 12 

Paving Brick “ “ 13 

Wood Block “ “ 4 

Linoleum (J" Std. Thickness). 1} 

Rubber Tile (J" Std. Thickness). 4 


FilU 


Cinder Concrete (not tamped) (per inch of thickness) 6* 

f^crccds (Nailing strips). 2* 

Sand (per inch of thickness). 8 


StruetunI Floor 


Floor Hoarding (per inch of thickness) . 3 

Plank Flooring " “ . *. 3J 

Cinder Concrete (tamped) (per inch of thickness).. 0 

Stone Concrete “ 121 

Terra Cotta Blocks “ . 1 

Gypsum Blocks “ . 3 

Steel Tile “ . 1 

Structural Steel (|)er sq. ft.). 8-10 

Reinforcing Steel “ “ “ . 4-0 


CaiUnc* 

- 1 - 

Plastered direct (2 coats). 5 

Plaster on Wood Lath (direct). 6 

“ “ “ (suspended). 10 

“ Metal Lath (direct). 10 

“ “ “ (suspended). l.l 

Wood Ceiling Boards. 2} 

Stamped Steel Ceilings (including metal furring 
stripe). 2 


* Usually combined and estimated as 8#/D'. 


^ When a suspend^ ceiling iq required, the designer should 
make sure that he is making a sufficient allowance for it. If 
a plain, flat suspending ceiling is to be used, as shown in (c) 
in Fig, 154, then an allowance of 16#/a', as given in Table 
30, is amply sufiicieut, and some designers only allow i2i/a'. 
When more complicated ceilings are involved, the designer 
should make sure that iHi/a’ is ample, if the status of the 
architectural drawings permits him to do so. iSome sus¬ 
pended ceilings, such as illustrated in (a) and (b), may weigh 
more than the usual amount. 

The usual ceiling of this type consists of IJ" X A" strap 
hangers (or A" 0 rods), 4'-0" o.c., looiied around the steel 
lieoms or anchored into the slalis, supporting 1}" cold rolled 
channels (or A" X }" flat steel Imrs), 4'-0" o.c. The latter 
serve as runners, and J" cold rolled channels, usually 12" o.c., 
running in the opposite direction, are attached to them with 
#10 gauge galvanized wire. The }" channels 8er\’e as the 
furring to which the metal lath is clipped. The sfiecial 
ceilings may require extra hangers and licnt liars, as shown 
in (o) and (6) in Fig. LM. Figure 186 also shows other de¬ 
tails. Although a susfiendcd ceiling is naturally more 
expensive than one applied directly to the construction, its 
advantages should lie considered, as it has heat insulation 
value, particularly for the top story. 

The allowance for the weight of the beams and 
girders in a particular system of framing is di^ 
cussed later in connection with them. The weights 
of interior walls and the permanent partitions,,which 
are a part of the dead load, as contrasted wWi mov¬ 
able partitions, are discitssed in Part IV. "Jm design 
work, the finish flooring and the floor fill (ff any) are 
never included as a part of the .strength of the floor, 
but their weights must lie provided for, as for any 
other loads. 

Prob. 88a. What is the dead load per square foot for 
floor construction consisting of a 1" wood finish flooring, 2{" 
matched plank, and u sus{icndcd ceiling of metal lath and 
plaster? 

89. Live Loads in General. 

Live loads are specified as so many pounds per 
H<]uare foot of floor surface (#/□') depending upon 
the use of the structure. Building codes state the 
amounts of minimum live load that must be used 
in any particular ca.se, and if a structure is to be 
erected within the jurisdiction of a code, that ruling 
must be explicitly followed. In places where no 
code exists, that of a nearby city is specified or the 
recognized rules of good practice arc followed. 

By the nature of the problem, live loads must be 
estimated to appniximate the extreme conditions 
which the floor will be subjected to. They must 
be conservative and yet not excessive, and must 
serve economy and safety. Live loads as given in 
various building codes are often inconsistent, even 
for a given kind of occupancy, as they do not 
have a common basis and in some coses are largely 
matters of tradition and ultra-conservatism. The 
minimum values imposed are in too many cases 
planned to cover unexpected and possibly unregu- 
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lated changes of occupancy. On the other hand,* 
there are many instanpes of overloading, particularly 
in storage buildings, due to the lack of occasion^ 
inspection and the provision for the enforcement of 
wise decisions following such inspections. In place 
of completely listing the usual classes of occupancy, 
many codes leave the minimum requirements to 
the building commissioner, which is distasteful to 
him, and makes irregularities possible. As a con¬ 
sequence, there has been considerable discussion 
relative to the drafting of standardized building 
laws which could be easily adopted as municipal 
ordinances. The most recent example of the move¬ 
ment along these lines is that of the investigation 
by the United States Senate Committee on Re¬ 
construction and Production, appointed in 1920. 
The following excerpts from the reports of that 
committee are significant: 

“ The buildinx codes of the country have not been de¬ 
veloped upon scientific data, but rather on compromises; 
they are not uniform in principle and in many instances 
involve an additional cost of construction without as- 
* suring more useful or more durable buildings."* 

"A study of these codes and experience under them 
w(tuld be of great service in preparing the material for 
the\(^fting of a building code which would be as nearly 
unifobn as the varying conditions in the different cities 
would\ermit; . . . new drafts of codes could be pre¬ 
pared in the light of the collected experience of the whole 
country, and not as a result of purely local consideration. 

. . . “ A great saving in building throughout the country 

could be secured by careful study of building constntc- 
tion and standardisation of building materials similar 
to the work done by the Bureau of Standards in other 

lines." t 

Secretary Hoover, of the Department of Commerce, 
recognizing the neceseity for some central cofirdi- 
nating body to standardize, as far as possible, the 
building laws of the country, organized the Building 
Code Committee for that purpose. The committee 
is a part of the newly created division of building and 
housing, which has under way a broad program of 
investigation into the causes of the sluggishness in 
the building industry and the possible remedies 
which may suggest themselves. This committee, 
as a part of its work, has published a report on 
“ Minimum Live Loads Allowable for Use in Design 
of Buildings.” This report presents load require¬ 
ments recommended for general adoption with the 
object of preserving safety, stimulating uniformity 
of requirements, and effecting conservation of 
materials and labor. Some of the loads given in 
the report are lighter than those corresponding in 
many codes, but each is reasonably conservative 
in view of the large amount of data studied. The 
loads may be used for the purpose intended, if a 

* Pnlimiiuuy raport. 
t Sniate Report No. 820, p. 87. 


system of control is maintained after the struc¬ 
ture is erected. They may be applied to portions 
of buildings rather than to buildings as a whole. 
Special cases should be designed for the loads 
which the occupancy suggests, such as library 
stack rooms, laboratories, and so on. In view of a 
building being sold, or let for another purpose in¬ 
volving heavier loads, the committee suggests de- 
signii^ some bays for heavier loads than others so 
that the new occupancy could be distributed ac¬ 
cording to the placarded loadings. 

Live loads may be divided into two classes as 
suggested by the Building Code Committee, namely: 

(1) human occupancy, and 

(2) industrial or commercial occupancy. 

90. Live Loads for Human Occupancy. 

In the study of the loads on floors in rooms of 
habitation, or in rooms with fixed seats, considerable 
data have been compiled. In residences, the loads 
from furniture do not average over 10#/n' and the 
heaviest loads discovered by investigators are those 
of pianos, which may approach 55#/n' of hori¬ 
zontal projection, and bookcases, which may reach 
170# per linear foot. These are, however, distrit)- 
uted in such a way as to bring the equivalent uniform 
load below that usually specified. In hotel rooms, 
the furniture averages about In school 

classrooms, the average load including both furni¬ 
ture and pupils is about 10 to 12#/a' under normal 
conditions, but this load may approach 30#/n' 
under extremely crowded conditions.! In hospital 
wards, the load averages from 7 to 9#/o' including 
the furniture and patients.|| 

In general, from the reported observations of 
several reliable investigators the loads from furni¬ 
ture seldom exceed 20#/n' in the majority of 
cases, but the loads indutffid by crowds in the types 
of rooms discussed above may average 40#/a'. 

BPECIFICATlOIf CLAUSES 

DwaUing 1. For rooms of private dwellings, hospital 

Room Vioon rooms and wards, guest rooms in hotels, lodging 
So«m**** tenement houses, and for similar occu¬ 

pancies, the minimum live load shall he taken 
as 40 pounds per square foot uniformly dis¬ 
tributed, except that where floors of one and 
two family dwellings are of monolithic type, or 
of solid or ribbed slabs, the live load may be 
taken ns 30 ixnmds per square foot. 

t InvwtiKationa by the Hotels Statler Co. 

f See article in Enaineerins News Record, May 0, 1820, relative to 
loading teste by the Milwaukee Board of Eduoation. Also see article 
in the Ameriean Architect, April 11, 1923, relative to the inveetigationa 
of Norman M. Bteineman. 

II Based upon measurements obtained at the New York State Hospitals 
for the Insane at Roohester and Brooklyn. 

V Report of the Department of Commene BuUding Code Committee 
on " Minimum live l^oda Allowable for Use in Design of Buildings," 
imued in 1924. 
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The above specification, which is also included 
in the committee’s final report on Recommended 
Minimum Requirements for Small Dwelling Con¬ 
struction,” received practically unanimous approval 
from those to whom a preliminary report was sent 
for critical discussion. The smaller load is allowed 
for monolithic floors because of the more coherent 
distribution of load, the greater proportion of dead 
load to live load, and the inherent riipdity of such 
construction. 

The live loads in oflice buildings may reach a 
higher value because the furniture often is of a 
heavier type, especially when safes, sectional filing 
cases, card filing cabinets, and the like, are con¬ 
sider^. In the majority of cases, the larger pro¬ 
portion of the load is confined to a zone approxi¬ 
mately 3'-0" wide around the walls and partitions 
and hence is carried directly to some unit of the 
structmal frame. The arrangement of the oflice 
may concentrate the furniture somewhere within 
the central zones of the floor panels, and this con¬ 
dition actually exists at times when cleaning or 
moving is in progress. When a building is properly 
designed to obtain suflicient light and ventilation, 
the maximum condition probably is to have three 
fully loaded offices or storerooms tributary to one 
column. At any rate there is an indefinite factor 
in the live loads which movable objects impose 
upon a floor system. It is therefore imperative 
tliat the engineer analyze the situation so as to 
determine the economic maximum which may 
exist due to the ordinary use of the building. 

The average load from the typical office furniture 
is from 7 to 9 #/d', while that imposed by the 
human occupancy is from 1.5 to 2.5#/n'. For an 
extreme case, such as would exist in a large steno¬ 
graphic office, the total load may approach 30#/a'.* 

Sl>ECmCATIOH CLAtrSBt 

Oflice noon 2. For floorM for office purposes and fsr rooms 
with fixed seats, as in churches, school class¬ 
rooms, reading rooms, museums, art galleries, 
and theaters the minimum live load shall be 
taken as .50 pounds per square foot imiformly 
distributed. Provision shall be made, however, 
in designing office floors for u load of 2000 pounds 
placed upon any space 2i feet square wherever 
this load upon an otherwise unloaded floor 
would produce stresses greater tlum the 50- 
pound distributed load. 

In public places, or other spaces where at times 
crowds assemble, it has been shown that it is possible 
to obtain a live load of 140#/a' by using unusual 
experimental methods. Such a load could not 
exist for any considerable time becau^ of the dis- 

* See article in “ American Architect and Architectural Review," Jan. 
a, 1023. Also eee article in the Ensineerina News Record, March 29, 
1923, entitled " Live Loadi in Office Buildinse,”'based upon data obtained 
by Mr. C. T. Coley, monaser of Uie Equitable BuUdini, New York City. 


comfort of the people. Consequently it is un¬ 
reasonable to design for such a load and a lesser 
value is commonly allowed. When such a condition 
does exist, the factor of safety will provide protec¬ 
tion but in no case should the stresses developed 
exceed the elastic limit of the material. A general 
check should be made for main carrying members 
to determine' their resistance to the maximum 
condition. 

sracmcATioir cLAusst 

Floon in 3. For aisles, rarridors, lobbies, public spaces in 
PuUieSpaeM hotels and public buildings, banquet rooms, 
assembly halls without fixed seats, grandstands, 
theater stages, gymnasiums, stairways, fire 
escapes or exit passageways, and other spaces 
where crowds of people ore likely to assemble, 
the minimum live load shall be taken os 100 
pounds per square foot uniformly distributed. 
This requirement shall not apply, however, to 
such spaces in private dwellings, for which the 
minimum live load shall be token as in paragraph 
1 of this section. 

Prob. 90a. What live loads per square foot should be 
used for a hospital in the wards, private rooms, stairways, 
and fire escaties? 

91. Live Loads for Industrial or Commercial 
Occupancy. . v 

Wlien live loads are considered for buildi/gs other 
than those for human occupancy, more factors 
enter into the problem, due to the many kinds and 
weights of machinery and manufactured products. 
In any case, a minunum live load should be estab¬ 
lished, but in particular instances, the value may 
have to lie increased to correspond with the actual 
conditions. When heavy machinery is imposed 
upon a floor it must be rcmeml)ered that additional 
practically vacant space must be provided for the 
ease of operating the machines. This relieves the 
structural parts immediately under the machines 
to some extent. The lay out of these special 
cases should be reasonably well fixed before the 
design is undertaken. When this forethought is 
given to the problem many of the concentrations 
may be carried directly to the girders and columns 
without becoming a factor at all in the general live 
load considerations. 

SPBCmCATION CLAUSBt 

Floon tor In doHi'gning floors used for industrial or com- 
Stonceaad mercial purptoses, or purposes other than previ- 
Monufocturo ougjy mentioned, the live load shall be aisumed os 
the maximum caused by the lYse which the 
building or part of the building is to servo. The 
following loads shall be taken as the minimum 
live loads permissible for the occupancies listed, 
and loads at least equal shall be assumed for uses 
similar in nature to those listed in this section. 

t n<>port of the Department of Commeree BiiiMinic Code Committee 
on " Minimum Live I.oada Ailowable for Uae in Doeign of Buildinga,” 
iMued in 1924. 
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Minimum Uv« load 
(Iba. pwaq. ItJ f 


Floon used lor — 

Storage porposee (general). 100 

Storage purrees (apecial). 100 

Mani^aotuiing (light). 75 

Printing plants. 100 

Wholes^e stores (light merchandise)... 100 

Retail salesrooms (light merchandise).. 75 

Stables. 75 

Garages — 

All types of vehicles. 100 

Passenger cars only. 80 

Sidewalks. 250 


(or 8000 pounds concentrated, whichever 
gives the larger nmment or shear). 

It should be carefully noted that the above are 
minimum values, and in many cases, much larger 
values must be used. 

For manufacturing building, the following table 
shows some interesting data. 


TABLE 31 

DATA on VLOOK LOADS IN HANDFACTDIUnO BUILDINGS* 


Occupancy: 

■ 1. Automobile plants — 
Machine shop floors 


^ody building .. 
n^tor assembly. 
Cw assembly... 


Ovens. 

Furnaces. 

Storage of parts 


Storage of bodies. 

2. Automobile tire plants — 

Vulcanizers. 

Dryers. 

3. TextUe mills — 

Cardrooms. 

Other dciuvrtments.... 

4. Machine shops — 

Light work. 


Heavy work... 

5. Garment factories 

6 . Perfumery works. 


Observed loads (ll». peraq. ft.) 

, 60, 75, 80, 95, 100, 110, 
115, 120, 125, 200. 

, 15-36. 

110 . 

60. 

150. 

300. 

60,65,70,75,80,85, 90, 
110,140, 145, 165, 195, 
225, 2:i6, 345. 

14, 27, 32, 33, 41, 50. 

175. 

75. 

80. 

50. 

7 bays at 30 pounds, 2 
at 35, 4 at 40, 3 at 45, 
9 at 50, 4 at 55, 5 at 
60, 2 at 70, 5 at 75, 2 
at 85, 3 at 90, 1 at 95, 
2 at 100. 

1.50-176. 

100 . 

40, 65, 75, 85, 105, 120, 
1.50. 


7. Printing and binding — 

Heavy pressrooms. 250-400. 

Light presses. 175. 

Composing rooms. 75-85. 

Linotype rooms. 7.5-85 

lype cases, closely packed . 250. 
Stereotype rooms. 200-250. 


The live loads for warehouse construction should 
be even more carefully decided upon, because of 
the many variations of storage. Table 32 is useful 
in this connection. 


TABLE 82 

DATA ON VLOOR LOADS IN BTOBAOX BUILDINOS* 


CloM of Commodity 


Addi. 

Agricultuml machinory 

Aabostoa. 

AutomobilM, cratod_ 

Automobile parte. 


Moiimum 
Piobabia 
W^t 
perCubio 
Foot of 
Stoiace 
%ae«t 
giba.) 


SS 

K 

SO 

13 

40 


Maximum 
Probabla 
Wtiidit 
par Square 
Foot of 
Storasa 

^IK!) 


440 

440 

400 

104 

320 


Automobile tirae. 

Automobilas, uuontad. 

Baveeaxae. 

Brioks; 

Build! DC. 

Fireclay. 

Cable and wire. 

Caipetaaod ruga. 

Cement. 

Cereale. 

Chain. 

Chemieale. 

Clooke and wateboe. 

Cocoa. 

Cotton: 

American. baleej 

Foreign. do 

Cotton goods. 

Cutlery. 

Electrfeal goods and moehin- 

‘Ty . 

Extracts. 

Floor and meal. 

Fruits, dried or canned. 


SO 


S 

20 

40 

43 

76 

76 

80 

06 

46 

iOO 

60 

40 

36 

30 

40 

46 

43 

40 

80 

43 

60 


240 

04 

48 

180 


380 

800 

800 

240 

620 

380 

800 

400 

320 

280 

240 

320 

360 

360 

320 

480 

300 

400 


Fruits, fresh. 

Furniture. 

Guns and ammunition. 

Gypsum. 

Hardware, small. 

Ilidee, i;reen. 

Hemp, lute and other fibres, 
leather and leather goods... 

Maohinery, light. 

Meal and meat products. 

Milk, condensed. 


36 

20 

66 

60 

110 

65 

35 

40 

20 

45 

50 


280 

100 

520 

400 

880 

440 

280 

320 

100 

300 

400 


Nonferrous metals, bulk 

Oils and greases. 

Faints. 

Paper and books. 


250 

45 

90 

60 


2000 

300 

720 

400 


Photographic supplies. 

Plumbing: 

Fixtures. 

Supplies. 

Potash. 

Bom, flbre. 

Uubber, crude. 

Kbofting, steal . 

Bilk and silk goods. 

Soaps . 

Steel, bulk. 

Sugars, sirups, and candies.. 


40 

30 

65 

55 

30 

60 

125 

45 

60 

225 

60 


320 

240 

440 

440 

240 

400 

1000 

360 

400 

1800 

400 


Tiles . 

Tobacco bales. 

Tobacco, hogsheads and bbis. 
Toilet articles, miscellaneous 

Tools, small, metal. 

Trucks. 

Varnishes. 

Vegetables, canned or dried . 


50 

35 

28 

35 

75 

22 


Woods, bulk. 46 

Wool and woolen goods. 60 


400 

280 

224 

280 

600 

176 

440 

360 

360 

400 


Observed Loads 
par Square Foot 
in Storage 
Buildings 
(Lbs.) 


200 


80,88,80,76.80,90, 
110,140,160,185, 
200, 225, 285,845. 
700 

00,100,171 


220 


256,200 

1200 

370,800 

210, 460 


180 


200, 300-400, 350 
350, 460, 340, 31.5, 
300-400,400 
260 

250,80-85,100 


250 

220 

175, 210, 260, 85 3181 
150 

410, 370, 340 
370, 305, 385, .360, 
385 

240 

270, 305 , 340, 300, 
275,500,200 


75 

300,330 

250, 310, 400 
435,850 


200, 350, 325, 350, 
300-400 

180 


100 

260 

286, 260, 300-400. 
400 

243, 260, 330 


* Bsport of the Department of Commerce Building Code Committee on 
“ Minimum live Loads Allowable for Use in Design of Buildings,” issued 
in 1924. 

t The maximum probable weight per cubic foot of storage mce is baaed 
upon careful study of data oommied by the (L S. Shipping Board for use 
of the American Enreditionaiy Force and published in " Stowage Factom 
tor Ship (^rgoes,” obtainable from the Suiierintendeat of Doouments, Gov- 
erninent Printing Office. Washington, D. C., at 36 cants par copy. 

t The maximum probable weight per cubic foot of storage spoor is baaed 
upon an S'-O" depth of stored material, which is eonaiderad as a fair average 
basis, having in mind the use of modem elevating maohiiMry (or piling pack¬ 
ages to (ull-etc^ height in wmrahouaea, the neneeeeiy eleannee (or handling 
gooda, or for affoctivo sprioklnr action. 
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nob. 91a. What live loads shoidd be used, in the design 
ot a plant manufacturing automobile tires, for the rooms in 
which light machines are to be operated, storage rooms for 
tires, storage rooms for the chemioals, rooms for the vul* 
oanisers, those for the dryers, and the office portion? 

92. Allowance for Movable Partition Loads. 

An estimate of a uniformly distributed load which 
will be equivalent to the ^ect of relocating par¬ 
titions, is difficult to make. In residential build¬ 
ings and in apartment houses of modem design, 
there is little probability of the partitions being 
rearranged. In storage buildings and those planned 
for heavy manufacturing, the question is also not 
important, as the weight of the partitions is gener¬ 
ally small compared with the heavy live loads re¬ 
quired. In office buildings, public buildings, and 
those planned for light manufacturing, however, 
relocation of partitions is quite probable. From 
a study of this situation* it was found that the dis¬ 
tributed partition weight might vary from 25# to 
30§/n should all the partitions be included. For 
the types of buildings referred to above, designers 
usually make an allowance of from 15# to 20#/a' 
in the tabulation of the floor load to provide for 
random partitions. 

SPBCmCATIOR CtAUSEt 

Mombto Floors in office and public buildings, and in 

Partitions other building subject to shifting of partitions 
without reference to arrangement of floor beams 
or girders shall be designed to support, in addi¬ 
tion to other loads, a single partition of the type 
used in the building, placed in any possible po¬ 
sition. 

ALTBKNATE CLAUSES 

Beamaand All beams and girders shall be designed to 
Girders sustain in addition to other loads a partition 
of nut less than 300 iraunds per linear foot less 
the a|)ecifled live load per square foot 
Floor Elsineiita Arches, slabs, joists, and other direct load 
cariying elements shall be designed to sustain 
in Edition to the other loads, a minimum con¬ 
centrated cross partition load of 3()|^ pounds 
for each linear foot of width of the strip on cen¬ 
ter to center spacing of joists, applied at the 
point of maximum moment. 

The variations involved in the design of floor 
systems where movable partitions must be provided 
for, naturally impose upon the engineer a study of 
each particular case. The alxwe specification is an 
attempt to provide minimum requirements. In 
the ease of beams and girders, the full partition load 
Ls included because of the natural lines of subdivision 
which they afford. For this reason it is customary 
to provide beams under partitions when possible 
and consistent with architectural effect, should the 
partition be later removed. If a partition is changed 
from one location to another, an attempt is usually 

* See Brat footnote, p. 120. 

t Report of the Department of Commerce Buildina Code Comimttee 
on “ Minimum Live lAada Allowable for Uie in Dericn of Buildings,” 
inued in 1024. 


^made to relocate it over an existing beam, if possible. 
It is therefore advisable to design these members 
for such a contingency. The object of deducting 
the live load per square foot from the weight of 
the partition per linear foot should be obvious when 
one considers the fact that two objects can not oc¬ 
cupy the saine space at one time, and furthermore 
that furniture or occupants must remain at least 
3" away from the plaster line. 

The direct load carrying elements which span 
between the liearas present a different condition. 
It is entirely possible for a partition to impose a 
load of about 300 pounds per linear foot upon such 
an element, especi^y if it mns parallel to the span 
of the element. It is, however, improbable that 
this single element will alone resist the partition 
load, and the authors believe that under the usual 
conditions the adjoining strips will assist in carrying 
the load. It is wise to make all elements sufficiently 
strong to carry a minimum of 300 pounds per foot 
of width as specified, concentrated at the center of 
the span of the element in order to provide for trans¬ 
verse partition loads. 

A very excellent method is to study the layout 
with the object in mind of determining the actual 
maximum number of linear feet of partitirii which 
a definite area might have and still be use/ul. The 
total weight of these partitions may then be dis¬ 
tributed over the area and a check made of the load. 
The concentrations mentioned above should be 
provided for, in addition. The partitions coming 
directly on main beams or girders may be omitted 
in this general study but should be included in the 
design of the beams which directly support them. 

93. Reduction of Live Load. 

When a beam or girder carries a considerable 
portion of a floor, it is reasonable to expect that the 
probability of the full live load existing simultane¬ 
ously on every square foot of floor surface contribu¬ 
ting to the load on the member, is remote. This, 
of course, is more probable in certain types of build¬ 
ings than in others. Many building codes take this 
phase of loading into consideration for specified 
tyiies of occupancy. 

SPECmCATIOR CLAUSESt 

AtmiLmi Every plank, slab and arch, and every floor 
than iOOQ' beam carrying one hundred square feet of floor 
or less, b1 ^ be of sufficient strength to Ijcar 
safely the combined dead and live load sup¬ 
ported by it, but the floor live loads may ho 
reduced for other parts of the structure as 
follows: — 

Ami 100 In all buildings except armories, garages, 
to SOOQ' gymnasiums, storage buildings, wholesale stores, 
and a-ssembly halls, for all flat slalm of over 
one hundred square feet area, reinforced in 
two or more directions, and for all floor beams, 

t Tho BoUding Law of the City of Boaton. 
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gitden, or tRiaaeB carrying over one himdiedl, 
aquare feet of floor, ten per cent reduction. 

Atmw mo For the fume, but carrying over two hundred 
toOOOD' square feet of floor, fifteen per cent reduction. 
ATMs EicMd- For the same, but canying over three hun- 
imoooa' died i^uare feet of flour, twenty-five per cent 
Ruction. 

HmUiaa These reductions shall not be made if the 
OmUow member carries more than one floor and there¬ 

fore has its live load reduced. . . . 

OuaiM In public garages, for all flat slabs of over 

three hundred square feet area reinforced in 
more than one direction, and for all floor beams, 
girders, and trusses carrying over three hundred 
square feet of floor, . . . twenty-five per cent 
reduction.” 

ALTERNATE SraCmCATION CLAUSE* 

Floors, joists and beams shall be designed for 
the full dead and live loads, hloor girders 
shall be designed for the full dead and not less 
than eighty-five per cent of the live load, 

Prob. S8a. If a girder carries 1800' of floor and the loads 
per square foot are 150#/ri' L.L. and 100i!>/n' D.L. in a 
machine shop, what 8uperimi)oscd total load may the girder 
be designed to carry? 

Prob. 93b. If the load data of I*rob. fiSa are used and the 
girder carries 2H0n' of floor in a garage, what superimposed 
total load should the girder be designed to carry? 

94. Incf^se of Usual Values for Live Load. 

Impact effects of moving loads in buildings can 
usually be neglected. In special coses of industrial 
occupancy, the dynamic effect of moving machinery 
must 1)6 considered in addition to its weight, liecause 
of the vibration induced. In some instances, this 
is provided for by the use of more rigid floor con¬ 
struction or extra bracing. Some designers prefer 
to increase the live load. 

SPECIFICATION CLAUSE 

Inptet For structures carrying machinery, such as 

cranes, conveyors, printing presses, etc., at 
least 25 {ler cent shall be deducted from the 
allowable stresses to provide for effect of impact 
and vibrations. 

In certain cases, such as for factories, lofts or ware¬ 
houses, it is wise to provide for unusual load con¬ 
ditions, as follows: 

SPECIFICATION CLAUSE 

Any floor lieam or girder shall be sufficient 
to carry a live load of 4000# concentrated at 
the center of its span. 

95. Control of Floor Loadings. 

As a means of obtaining adequate supervision of 
floor loadings, some building departments of city 
governments issue occupancy permits. * If a floor 
is strong enough for its intended use, there is no 
need of providing an additional surplus so that 

* Buildlns Ordinance o( Uie City of Chioeaa 


considerable economy can be effected by using loads 
which are reasonably low. However, the additional 
cost of a heavier floor and supporting members may 
be returned many times over in superior adapta¬ 
bility of the building, so that a study of this situation 
is always advisable (Art. 98). Zoning ordinances 
are now being adopted in many cities, and these 
are an aid in establishing floor loads. Many 
budding departments require that for mercantde 
buddings, the adowable load should be conspicu¬ 
ously posted in each story by the use of permanent 
floor-load placards. 

SPECIFICATION CLAUSES? 

Floor 1. EaHmate of floor capacity. In every build- 

Copseltioo ing now existing or hereafter erected, occupied 
wholly or in part as a business building, in which 
heavy materials ore kept or stored, or machinery 
is introduced, the weight that each floor will 
safely sustain shall be estimated by the owner 
or occupant, or by a competent person employed 
by the owner or occupant. Such estimate shall 
be filed with the superintendent of buildings, 
properly verified by the person making the same 
in such manner as such superintendent may 
direct, and shall give full information on which 
the estimate is based. When such estimate 
is found to be satisfactory and correct, the 
superintendent of buildings shall approve the 
same. If the superintendent of buildings shall 
have cause to doubt the correctness of said 
estimate, he is empowered to revise and correct 
the same and for the purpose of such revision 
the officers and employees of the bureau of 
buildings may enter any building and remove 
so much of any floor or other portion thereof ns 
may l)c required to make necessary measure¬ 
ments and examination. Any expense neces¬ 
sarily incurred in removing any floor or other 
portion of any Isiilding for the piu'i)ose of mak¬ 
ing any examination herein provided for shall 
be paid by the comptroller, upon the requisition 
of the superintendent of buildings, out of the 
fund paid over to him under the provisions of 
§639 of this chapter. Such expenses shall 1)0 
a charge against the person or i)ersons by whom 
or on whose behalf said estimate was made, 
provided such examination proves the floors 
of insufficient stn^ngth to carry with safety the 
loads found u|)on them when such examination 
was made; and shall be collected in an action 
to be brought by the corporation counsel against 
said person or persons, and the sum so collected 
shall be paid over to the comptroller, to be 
deposited in said fund in reimbursement of the 
amount paid os aforesaid. 

2. Posting floor capacities. Before any build¬ 
ing hereafter erected is occupied, in whole or in 
part, as a business buihling, and before any 
building already erected but not heretofore 
occupied as a business building is occupied or 
used, in whole or in part, for such purpose, the 
safe live load for each floor as approved by tlte 
superintendent of buildings shall be post^ in 
a conspicuous place in the story to which it 

t The Cod* of Ordlnsnoe* of the City of New York. 
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f relates. When the si^e live load for any exist* 
ing floor, ascertained as hereinbefore provided, 
has been approved by the superintendent of 
buildings, the owner or occupant shall post 
such approved live load in a conspicuous place 
I or places on each story occupied for any of the 
I purposes indicated in this section. 

3. Loading of floors. No person shall place, 
or cause or permit to be placed, on any floor of 
any building any greater load than the approved 
safe'load. 

4. S<^fea. No safe shall be placed on a stair 
landing or in a stair hall, nor shall its weight be 
carried by any beam which also carries the floor 
of any limding or stair hall. 

The following* is a sample of such a floor load 
placard: 


THIS FLOOR WILL SAFELY SUSTAIN 


150 

POUNDS PER SQUARE FOOT 
UNIFORMLY DISTRIBUTED 


IT IS UNLAWFUL TO PLACE ANY 
GREATER LOAD ON THIS FLOOR 
OFFENDERS ARE SUBJECT TO PROSECUTION 


OCTOBER 

1924 


JOHN DOE 

BUILDING INSPECTOR 


Pemiission usually must be obtained from the 
building department to use a building for a heavier 
load than posted upon the placard. 


96. Floor Tests. 

A common building code specification, when a 
newly proposed system of fire resisting floor con¬ 
struction is not susceptible of analysis and compu¬ 
tations according to the usual methods of design, 
is to require a test of a sample panel. * 

SPSCmCATIOR CLAUSEt 

When the strength of any floor construction 
cannot be determined by the methods prescribed 
in this section or by the application of accepted 
engineering formulas, the safe uniformly dis¬ 
tributed carrying capacity shall be token as one 
sixth of the total load causing failure to a full- 
sized construction with the Joad applied at two 
points, each at one third of the span from the 
ends of the span. 

Another instance of floor tests is when there is 
doubt as to the quality of the materials used or of 
the workmanship, or of both, in an accepted type 
of floor construction already in place. 


SPBCmCATlOR CLAOSBt 

The commissioner may onler loading tests 
to be made, at the expense of the owner, on any 
structure or port thereof, at such time and in 
such manner os will satisfactorily demonstmte 
to him that the unit stresses in any materials 
do not exceed those permitted imder this act. 
Concrete <x>nstruction shall be capable of bear¬ 
ing’ a live and dctul load equivalent to twice 
tliat for which it was designed without causing 
permanent deformation. 

The common method of loading for the first kind 
of test Is that of employing two equal concentrated 
loads at the third-points of the span. This is done 
on account of the difficulty and cost of prtmding a 
uniform load which will cause failure, and also be¬ 
cause the arching effect in the loading materials 
makes the results in a tmiform loading test unre¬ 
liable. Furthermore, n uniform moment exists lie- 
tween the loads. In the second kind of test the 
floor is subjected to a uniform load equal to twice 
the live and dead load de.signed for, which it must 
sustain for 24 hours without injury to the floor or 
any i)ermanont deflection. This corrcsiKjnds ap¬ 
proximately to a factor of safety of 4, based upon 
the total dead and live loads. Both kinds of the 
tests are usually made on a section of floor not less 
than 4'-0" wide and on a full span length., Figum 
156 shows the moment and shear coefficients for the 
two coses for two equal spans, only one of which is 
loaded. I'hese are obtained by an application of 
the principles of continuous l)eam8. In the case of 
the test of a new type of floor construction to ulti¬ 
mate failure, the allowable working load is generally 
taken as j|th the total load (one-half is afiplied at 
each third-point) which caused failure. This cor¬ 
responds to a factor of safety of approximately 8 
on the basis of a uniformly distributed load. This 
higher value is desirable for a combination of 
materials the .strength of which is not well estab¬ 
lished. This relation may be developed in the 
following manner: 

Lot W — the sum of the two oonoentrated loadn applied 
at the third-points of the span, 

M •= tho external bimding moment cniiHed by such 
loading, 

TFn = the equivalent uniform load. 

Mu ° tJie external bending moment caumd by Wu, 

L = the span in feet, 

B ■* the breadth of the panel under test, and 
W, O’ the allowable live load on the floor iiatiel. 


For a simple span. 

Mu ” and M 

i-,.33 


W L 
2 * 3 


W-L 

6 


* Report of the Department of Commerce BuikUnii Code Committee on 
" Minimum Live Loads Aliowoble for Use in Deeign M Buildince." 


t The Building Law of the City of Boston. 
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Hence or W t 

IT™— orTFalX ^ m . 

For a restrained span, aa in Fig. 155 (a), when the anchor 
span haa one end free aa k preferabb, 

■ « f *wr w 


From (b), 


Hence 


As before 


A/-+^ir.L. 

K „ J_ + JL . 

Mu “ 7.2 10.5 " 


w.-l 


about 1000° F., it loses about 70% of its strength. 
Temperatu^ in severe fires often exceed these 
values, so that exposed structural steel is subject 
to considerable distortion in such cases, and evei^ 
collapse. 

Prob. 96a. If a floor panel 4'-0" X 12'-0" is tested to 
failure and carries a total ultimate load of 102,000#, what 
safe load per sp. ft. should be allowed? 

97. Classes of Construction. 

Buildings are commonly divided into three classes, 
namely first, second, and third. Some codes further 
classify them according to the occupancy or fire- 
resistance. The following are typical examples of 
the requirements and limitations of each class: 


Anchor .yian 


In either case, the allowable load in pounds ^ 

per square foot is W divided by the area under i 

test and a factor of safety of 0, or i5u‘xriii .j , 

TV 

f£u as ■ • 

^ flfl.L H— 

The same relations may also be shown to be true mmo/tj 

by comparing the currosponding coefficients for span 

the case with both ends of the anchor span fint^b^rnds 
fixed, and again for the negative moments in 
both cases. 

In fire^sisting construction, strength W / , 
to carry loads is of course essential, but 
sufficient strength in case of fire is also 
required. Incombustible materials are 
not the only requirement. They should 
possess fire-resistance and the construe- 
tion should be a poor conductor of heat. W, 

A low coefficient of expansion is also 
desirable, l)oth in the action of a fire, 
and the subsequent reactions when hose 
streams strike the materials. Conse¬ 
quently, fire, load, and water tests are 
often specified, especially when new types of con¬ 
struction are proposed for use. 

SPBCmCATION CLAUSEt 
Teat of Floor Fillings (a) Fire Tests: In test¬ 
ing the fireproof qualities of any floor filling, at 
least one panel of the proposed maximum span, 
carrying a live load of at least 150 pounds per 
square foot, shall be subjected to a fire con¬ 
tinuous for 4 hours at an average temperature 
of 1700 degrees F., followed by the application 
for not less than 10 minutes of a hose stream 
from a II in. noszle at 60 fiounds pressure, with¬ 
out appreciable deterioration, or the passage of 
flame through the floor during the test. 

Structural steel commences to lose some of its 
strength at a temperature around 500° F., and at 

* Bawd upon the fisura ahuwn in the Building Code of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

t IJtwB and Resulationa of tho Buildips Code of the City of New York, 
aa amended to May 1, 1022, oovering Fireproof Conitruetion, See. 3S4, 

Art. 6. 


/fapnAfabif 

ly jy 

T r 

^ Span 




list Span ^nehar.^pan\ 


StteAJt 
/Anchor span 
faredtnda 


BenuMS MouePTS 
AneParjpan 
^ediefh ends 
tsAiPl 


Smcap 
Anchor span 
futediofn^ndf 




Anchor 


eoTMan 
•nd free 


Anchorspan 
one end free 


nchor span 
' e/rd free 



First Clast 
Building 


Second 

Claia 

BnlkU&s 


Fio. 15.5* 

SPBCIFlCATIOlf CLAUSES! 

In this act tho following terms shall have the 
meanings respectively assigned to them ns 
follows: 

A first class building shall consist of fireproof 
material throughout, with floors constructed of 
iron, steel or reinfor^ concrete beams, filled in 
Ixstwcen with terra cotta or other masonry 
arches or with concrete or reinforced concrete 
slabs; wood may be used only for under and 
upper floors, windows and door frames, sashes, 
doors, interior finish, hand rails for stairs, 
necessary slceiiers bedded in the cement, and 
for isolated furrings bedded in mortar There 
slrnll be no air space between tho top of any 
floor arches and the floor boarding. 

All buildings not of the first doss, the exter¬ 
nal and party walls of which are of brick, stone, 
iron, steel, concrete, reinforeed concrete, con¬ 
crete blocks, or other equally substanti^ and 
fireproof material. 

t The Building Law of the City of Boston. 
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1^.5^*** A wooden fteme building. 

A building pertly of second dees and i»rtly 
Baildiag of third clan construction. Composite build¬ 
ings may be built under the same restrictions 
‘ as, and need comply only with the require¬ 

ments for, third class buildings as to fire pro¬ 
tection and exterior finish. 

Every building hereafter erected more than 
seventy-five feet in height, or hereafter increased 
in hei^t to more than seventy-five feet, shall 
be a first class building. Ev^ second claw 
building hereafter erect^, and more than four 
stories in height, and any second class building 
now in existence and increased in height to more 
than four stories shall have the first floor and 
the basement and cellar stories of first class 
construction. Every hotel, tenement house and 
lodging house here^ter erected covering more 
thrm three thousand five hundred square feet, 
or more than five stories in hoi^t, shall be a 
first class building; and every building altered 
or enlarged and occupied or to be occupied as a 
hotel, tenement or lodgmg house to in ex¬ 
cess of sixty feet in height, or in excess of three 
thousand five hundred square feet in superficial 
area, or in excess of five stories in height, shall 
be a first class building. Every building here¬ 
after erected within the building limits to be 
occupied as a permanent schoolhouse shall bo 
a first class building. Every building hereafter 
erected as a theatre, and every building here¬ 
after altered to be occupied ns a theatre, shall 
be a first class building. Every building here¬ 
after erected for, alter^ to or converted to use 
as a moving picture house shall be a first class 
building. All other buildings may be of second 
or third class construction. 

Except as is otherwise provided herein, new 
buildinfpt adapted for habitations, and not more 
than five stories in height, may be erected of 
second class construction, but no such building 
shall exceed three thousand five hundred square 
feet in superficial area or sbety feet in height. 
The first story or basement, or both the first 
story and basement, in such buildings, so con¬ 
structed, remodelled, or enlarged may he used 
for mercantile purposes, provided that the 
first floor and the basement and cellar stories 
shall be of first class construction, and any 
stairway leading from the first floor to the base¬ 
ment or from the basement to the collar shall 
be enclosed in masonry walls not less than eight 
utches thick or with two inch solid metal and 
plaster partition, with self-closing fireproof 
doors at the top and bottom of the stairway. 

sPEcmcATioir claitses* 

CUsslflcatlon of BaiUUaci 

» 

Occupancy. 

Construction. 

When buildings are required to be fireproof. 

When buildings may be non-fireproof. 

Onc-etory special buildings. 

Oceusaaejr 1. Classes dengnaied. For the purposes of 
this chapter, all buildings or structures shall 
be classified, with respect to occupancy and 
use, 08 public buildings, residence buildings and 

* TIm Code of Ordbwneeo of the City of New York. 


business buildings, as hereinafter specified and 
« defined. 

2. PiMie buUdifiga. Public buildings are 
buildings or parts of buildings in which persons 
congregate for civic, political, educational, 
religious or recreational purposes, or in which 
persons are harbored to receive medical, chari¬ 
table or other core or treatment, or in which 
persons are held or detained by reason of public 
or civic duty, or for correctional purposes, in¬ 
cluding among others, court houses, schools, 
colleges, libraries, museums, exhibition build¬ 
ings, lecture haUs, churches, assembly holla, 
lodge rooms, dance halls, theatres, bath houses, 
hospitals, asylums, armories, fiTe houses, ix>lioe 
stations, jails and passenger depots. 

3. Residmet buildinga. Residence buildings 
ue buildings or parts of buildings in which 
sleeping accommodations ate provided, except 
such as may for other reasons be classed as 
public buildingB, including among others, dwoU- 
ings, tenement houses, hotels, lodging houses, 
dormitories, convents, and studios and club 
houses having sleeping accommodations. 

4. Bwtineaa buildinga. Business buildings are 
buildings or parts of buildings, which are not 
public buildings or residence buildings, including 
among others, office buildings, stores, markets, 
restaurants, warehouses, freight depots, car 
barns, stables, garages, factories, laltoratorics, 
smoke houses, grain elevators and coal pockets. 

5. Doubtful daaatfieation. In case juiy build¬ 
ing is not specifically provided for, or where 
there is any uncertainty as to its classification, 
its status shall be fixed by a rule promulgated 
by the superintendent of buildings. 

6. Mixed occupancy. In case a building is 
occupied or used for different purposes in differ¬ 
ent parts, the provisions of this chapter applying 
to each class of occupancy shall apply to such 
parts of the building as come within that class; 
and if there should be conflicting provisions, 
the requirements securing the greater safety 
shall apply. 

CoMtraetloa 1. Classes of construction. For the purposes 
of this chapter all buildings or structures shall 
be classified, with respect to construction, as 
fireproof, non-fireproof and frame. 

2. Fireproof. Fireproof buildings or struo- 
tures are those whi^ are constnicted as re¬ 
quired in article 17 of this chapter. 

3. Non-fireproof. Nun-fireproof buildings or 
stmetures ore those which do not conform to 
the requirements for fireproof buildings or 
structures, but which are enclosed with walls 
of approved masoniy or reinforced concrete. 

4. Frame. Frame buildings or structures 
are those of which the exterior walls or any 
parts thereof are of wood, or which do not 
conform to the requirements for fireproof nr 
non-fireproof buildings. 

Whan 1. New buildinga. Every building hereafter 

BuUdlngs are erected shall be a fireproof building, as follows: 
BaVt^^ (o) Every public building over 20 feet high, 
in which persons ore harbored to receive medical, 
charitable or other care or treatment, or in 
which persons are held or detained under legal 
restraint; 

(b) every other public building over 40 feet 
in height, or exceeding 5000 square feet in area; 
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(c) every lendence building, except tene¬ 
ments, over 40 feet in height and having more 
than 16 sleeping rooms; 

(d) every teMment house exceeding 6 stories 
or parts of stories us provided in the Tenement 
House Law; 

(e) every residence building having more 
than 15 sleefung rooms and exceeding 2600 
square feet in area, unless divided by interior 
partition walls of approved masonry or rein¬ 
forced cnncrate into sections of less than 2600 
square fctct area; 

(/) every other residence building over 75 
feet in height; 

(g) every business building exceeding fifty 
feet in height, used os a garage, motor vehicle 
repair shop or oil-eolling station within the fire 
limits or the suburban limits; 

(h) every building over 4 stories in height 
used as a factory os defined in the Labor Law; 

(t) every building or structure within the 
fire limits or the suburban limits used as a grain 
elevator or a coal fxjcket; 

(j) every business building over 76 feet in 
height; 

(k) every business building within the fire 
limits or the suburban limits which exceeds an 
area of 7600 s(|uarc feet when located on an 
interior lot or when facing on only one street 
or 12,000 square feet when facing on 2 streets 
or 16,000 8(|uarG feet when facing on 3 or more 
streets, provided that when any such building 
is equipped througliout with an approved system 

* of automatic sprinklers, fireproof construction 
shall be required only when the areas exceed 
double those herein specified for the respective 
conditions, and provided also that when any 
such buildings are divided by approved interior 
fire walls, fireproof construction shall be re¬ 
quired only when any undivided area exceeds 
7600 square feet. Buildings of greater areas 
than herein specified for the respective condi¬ 
tions may, considering location and purpose, 
1x5 constructed non-fireproof by special per¬ 
mission of the superintendent of buildings, 
provided they do not exceed 2 stories in height. 

2. Alteratiom. (a) By extending. When any 
building now existing is to be enlarged by 
extending it on any side so that the enlarged 
building would excee<l the limits of height or 
area spt5eified in subdivision 1 of this section for 
a new building, the extension or enlargement 
shall be constructed fireproof, provided that, 
in ca.se the existing building is nut of fireproof 
construction, the existing and new portions of 
the building shall be separated by fire walls. 

(b) By raising in height. No building now 
existing shall be raised in height so as to exceed 
the limits of height specified in subdivision 1 
of this section unless it is fireproof. 

Whaa 1. New buildings. Except when required by 

BuUdinis this article to be fireproof, or when permitted 
ITiJu m iiswuur article 5 or article 22 of this chapter to be 
frame, any building hereafter erected may bo 
non-fireproof. 

2. Alteratims. Except when required by 
this article to be firepro^, or when permitted by 
article 5 or article 30 of this chapter to be frame, 
any building which-shall hereafter be enlarged 
in any manner, may be non-fireproof. 


3. Speeiat fire protection. Hi all non-fininQof 
buildinge, hereafter erected or hereafter altered 
Of converted to bo used as garages, nutor 
vehidle repair shops or oil-eelling stations the 
columns and girders, unless of fireproof con¬ 
struction, and all wood floor and roof construe-' 
tion shiril be covered and protected on all sidi^ 
with such fire retarding materials and in such 
manner as may be prescribed by the rules of the 
Board of Standards and Appeals, except that when 
such buildings are not more than one story high, 
without basement or cellar, such protection riiall 
not be required for the roof construction. 

Existing non-fireproof buildings heretofore 
occupied os garages, motor vehicle repair shops 
or oil-selling stations shall not be required to 
comply with the provisions of this sub^vision, 
except as may be specifically provided in rules 
hereafter adopted by the ^ard of Standards 
and Apjxsals. 

Oae-Stoi 7 Nothing in this article shall prohibit the use 
of sheet metal not less than No. 26 gauge in 
"“•* tliickness, or other approved incombustible, 
weatherproof material of such character mid 
thickness as may be prescrilxsd by rules of the 
Board of Standards and Appeals, for the exterior 
walls of any building, irrespective of occupancy 
or location, except when otherwise specifically 
prescribed by this chapter; provided that such 
building is not more than one story high above 
the curb or the surrounding ground level, and 
that all sides, except for necessary window and 
door openings, and the roofs of such buildings 
are of the some material and construction, and 
provided further that the area does not exceed 
12.')0 square feet, and the side walls 15 feet in 
height. (Added by ords effective Dec. 26, 
1916, May 16, 1917, and .July 17, 1917.) 

Since types of floor construction are more or less 
controlled by the class of building in which they are 
to be built, the natural divisions which result arc 
wood, steel and concrete frame. That is, the main 
frame will involve one of these three materials as 
the basis, although the secondary framing may be 
a combination of materials. 

Prob. 97a. If it is desired to erect an apartment house 
covering an area of .66()0n', six stories high, what class of 
construction must be used according to the Boston building 
law? What would bo necessary in New York City? 

98. Selection of the Type of Floor Panel. 

In some kinds of construction, the type of floor 
panel is more or less settled by common practice, 
such as for houses of third-class construction, apart¬ 
ments and standard mill buildings of second-class 
construction. In other types of buUdings, however, 
such as public and office structures, many kinds of 
floor construction may be used. 

When designing floor construction, it should be 
remembered that simplicity is important, and that 
a minimum number of sizes .should be u^. It is 
better to make several beams which have only slight 
differences of loading, the same size, thereby en- 
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hanoing the appearance of the interior and minimiz- k>cated where they take up the least valuable space, 
ing Ihe number of details. or where they may be hidden from sight, and so on! 

The selection of a given system for a particular The majority of systems use floor beams and girders 
use will depend primarily upon the architectural with a spacing of beams varying from 6'-0" to 
considerations, the use of the building, conformity lO'-O". Occasionally cross beams are used only 
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to the law, and economic considerations. The 
locations of the columns and bearing walls are 
determined by the architectural features of the 
building. In general, it may be said that they are 

* Bated upon a paper entitled " Compariaon of Typea nf Fireproof 
Conatruetion " by Cheater L. Poet, Consultinc Kngineer; Viee-Preaident, 
Condron Co., Chieaso, Illinou, — preeentsd to Weetem Society of 
Bncineen, March 24, 1024. 


on the column center-lines. These should be used 
in many cases to stiffen the structure. The direc¬ 
tion of the girders is usually that of the short spans 
so that shallower and more economic construc¬ 
tion will result. They should preferably run at 
right angles to the len^h of the building. 

For certain types of buildings, there is not any 
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single system of floor construction which would be 
used advisedly in all oeses, even if the designer were 
to choose without any ’interior conditions affecting his 
selection. There are so many variables that there 
is no definite rule foraelecting one type. However, 
some systems are naturally better adapted than others 
to the uses, shape, and nature of the structure. In 
deciding upon the type to use, material assistance is 
obtained inmaking thedccision bypreparingaltemate 
designs for a typical panel and making comparative 
estimates, based upon the market prices of the re¬ 
spective materials involved, in addition to the cost 
of erection. Figure 166 shows two comparative 
estimates. This is not to be taken as a proof of 
one against the other in tills instance, but as an 
illustration of how to make comparisons. The 
quantities should be based upon current market 
prices of materials delivered by truck, and upon 
average wages for lalwr, not considering premium 
wages or unusual rush conditions. The following 
prices* were used (1924) for making comparative 
estimates, and will serve only as a guide for practice 
problems: 


Structural steel — fabricated (f.o.b. cars) $90.00/ton 

erection. 20.00 

• in place. 110.00 

RcinforceiNent (f.o.b. core). 60.(K)/ton 

(standard increases fur sixes liclow latse) 

Standard licnding. 6.00/ton 

'I'nicking. .3.(K) 

Rending stirru])s. 18.00 

Detaile<l shop drawings. 3.00 

Spirals for columns. 90.00 

Placing reinforcement. 20. (K) 

Forma — lumber. $47.00/M.B.M. 

Ilemovable column forms (incl. erection and removal) 

cylindrical without cap. $15. OO/coiumn 

with capitals. 16.00 

Dropped heads. $10 .(X) each 

10" clay tile. 0.2.') each 

Uemovable metal domes.(rental) ().08/p' 

(no deductions for openings < I(K)d') 

Metal lath ceiling plastered direct( com¬ 
plete) . $2.10/a yd. 

Plastering onlv (2 coiit work). 0.90/a yd. 

Concrete (1:2:4 mix). 0.44/cu. ft. 

(1:1:2 mix). 0.54/cu. ft. 


(based ufion cement at $2.90 per bbl., less discoimt and less 
sacks = $2,45 per bbl., net; crushed stone $2.75 per cu. yd. 
delivered, sand $2.75 per cu. yd. delivered. 

For purposes of comparing quantities, the values 
are often reduced to a common basis. The cubic 
feet of concrete, including that in the beams and 
girders, is divided by the nurnljer of square feet in 
the panel to get an answer of the number of board 
feet ” of concrete per square foot of panel. Similarly, 
the forms may be expressed as the number of board 

* From a paper entitled “ Analynia of Cost of Typea of Fireproof Con- 
■truetion" ^ Arthur F. Klein, Vic«^Pteiident, R. C. WieboMt Ca, 
Cbioago, IlUnoii, — presented to Western Society of Hhicineem, March 24, 
1024. 


feet per square foot of panel, and the reinforcement 
as so many pounds per square fobt^^ These fibres 
may be increased 26% to allow for the extra filling 
in columns, beams and girders, and the extra cost 
of spandrel beams. From the study of various 
types of construction (mentioned in previous foot¬ 
notes), the following guides as to economy were 
derived, mentioned in the order of their economy: 

Floors with light loads (such as apartments, hotels, etc.): 

(1) metal tile joist 

( terra cotta tile 
concrete tile 
gypsum tile 

(3) concrete beam and girder 

(4) terra cotta arches and steel l)eams 

Light manufacturing: 

(1) two-way flat slab 

(2) two-way slab and concrete girders 1 practically the 

(3) one-way slab, beam and girder same 

Warehouses; 

(1) two-way flat slab 

(2) two-way slab and concrete girders 

(3) one-way slab, tieani and girder 

The cost of the construction is not a full measure of 
economy, however, and adaptability, as well as 
maintenance costs, is important. Some of the 
other factors which determine the use of a type of 
floor construction are: 

(1) The amount of live load to be carried, 

(2) the dead weight of the construction, 

(3) the necessity of lateral stiffness, 

(4) the ca.se and speed of erection, 

(5) the type of ceiling desired, whether it is 
to be flush, paneled or sus()ended, 

(6) the firc-resistance of the construction, 
(one of the most imiwrtant), 

(7) the questions of water tightness and the 
incident rusting of steel, sound transmission, 
vermin stopping, and so on, 

(8) the coordination with equipment, l>oth 
in installation and repair, such as 

(a) the support of shafting hangers, sprin¬ 
kler pipes, and the like, on the soffits of the 
beams, which affects their spacing, 

(6) the necessity for carrying pipe and 
conduit work in the floor fill rather than in 
between beams, 

(c) the bedding of machinery on the surface 
of the floor, and 

(9) the size and arrangement of openings in 
the floor, and whether pipe sleeves for small 
openings and inserts may be properly bedded. 

(10) The type of foundation, spacing of col¬ 
umns, and clear story heights required will of 
course affect the cost of the building as a whole. 
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The system selected should be a modem type of 
con|truction. Many kinds of floor framing are now 
8up€$rseded beiimse of the greater advantages and 
economy of newer ones. The advance in this 
direction has been rapid in the past century and 
only a relatively few years ago systems were used 
which are now practically out of date.* 

"'^^’rob. 98a. Make a sketch of a rectangular panel 2r-0" X 
showing steel H columns at the four comers. Try 
liferent designs for a total load of 150#/a', using the follow¬ 
ing combinations for the steel beams and girders: 

(а) girders long way — 4 spaces for beams 

(б) “ “ “ — 3 “ " “ 

(jj I* « “ 2 “ “ " 

(d) “ short “ — 3 “ “ “ 

« « *< _2 " " “ 

What framing is the most economical? What conclusions 
do you draw? 

99. Tabulation of Loads. 

For the purpose of providing an easily checked 
and complete record of the loads which are used 
in the design, it is found that an accurate tabulation 
preceding the calculations for each element of the 
floor system is of distinct value. These tabula¬ 
tions should 1)6 kept in a definite location on the 
design sheets and should be subdivided into the 
various items which a designer, mentally, at least, 
considers in arriving at the loads. For example, 
the tabulation for the design of a slab should be as 
follows: 

L.L. = 60#/n' 

Fin. Fir. = 3 
Sub. Fir. = 3 
2" Cinder FiU = 16 
4" Concr. Slab = 50 (Assumed) 

PI. Ceiling = 5 

T.L. = 137#/a' * 

In a similar fashion, the tabulation for the 
load per linear foot on a steel beam would be 
as follows: 

* In 1886, one type of fire reeietinR conetruetion eonaieted of iron joiita 
eonipoeeil of two curved eheeta and two flat atripa, riveted top and bottom, 
reating upon iron Rirdera. Above the joiata, corrugated iron shecte eup* 
ported a concrete fill on which the finiafa flooring waa laid. Such a ayatem 
would lie obaolete in modern pnotice. 


Spacing of Beams * 6'-0" 

T.L. from floor = 6 X 137 822#/ft. 

Beam + haunch 78 

T.L. == 900#/ft. 

A very common error in beam load tabulations is 
to add the ‘weight of the beam and haunch into 
the square foot allowance. This is obviously incor¬ 
rect. Another common error which creeps into floor 
load calculations is the development of the load per 
linear foot from the load per square foot in joist 
spans. For example, a steel tile, concrete joist, ribbed 
slab in which the joists are 25" o.c., would give a 
load per linear foot of ff times the load per square 
foot. 

In connection with the tabulation of loads for 
girders, great care should be taken to make sure 
that the reactions of the beams framing into 
the girder are considei-ed. Thus, if two beams, 
framing on each side of the girder and which have 
the same span and load for example, have their 
reactions transferred to the girder, the concentra¬ 
tion will not be the reaction of one beam but that 
of lioth beams, or, in other words, the total load on 
one lieam. Every girder, especially in fire resisting 
construction, has a definite and appreciable weight 
which should not be ignored in the calculations. 

All of these suggestions of course are apart from 
those special conditions imfiOHed by partitions, floor 
openings, hangers, and such other instances of load¬ 
ing which arc not always a part of the regular floor 
system design. In the discussion of the types of 
floor systems in the following chapters, it will lie 
interesting to note the methods of tabulation. 

Without efficient tabulation, it is almost impossible 
to interpret the usual building code as affecting 
column design. Here are found many variations 
of suggested live load reductions, each in its own 
way imposing a definite system of tabulation.f 

Prob. 99a. Tabulate the loads for the floor, typical beam 
and girder for the following data: 

Live load 160#/c]'. 

1" granolithic finish floor, 5" slab, ceiling plastered 
direct. Spacing of beams 7'-0", sise 12131.S fireproofed. 
Panel 21'-4)" square, girders 201fireproofed. 

Make a sketch for the loading on the girder. 

t See Chapter 20. 



CHAPTER 7 


REINFORCED CONCRETE SLABS 


100. Comments. 

It is not the intention to discuss the complete 
theory of reinforced concrete beams and slabs here, 
as this may be found in a number of treatises on 
this subject. However, an engineer designing steel¬ 
framed buildings often employs a type of floor or 
roof construction which involves the use of rein¬ 
forced concrete slabs. He should be able to design 
the slabs as a part of his work: — to define the slab 
thickness and how this concrete is to be reinforced 
(the sizes of rods or mesh, and how the rods arc to 
be bent and placed). Such de.sign involves only the 
simpler elements of the concrete theory. 

101. General Theory. 

The medium which carrii»s the finish flooring and 
transmits the loads to the beams in some fonns of 
construction is calleci the slab. A slab is designed in 
the same manner as a concrete rectangular beam 
except that the width, b, is generally considered to 
be tliat of a 12" strip. A strip of this width is taken 
principally as a matter of convenience because the 
low! per square foot, Wo, is then the load per ninning 
foot, w, for the slab design. If any one foot width 
is strung enough to span the opening, the slab as a 
whole is safe. The required depth may be found 
by applying 

M — K ’ b ‘ d^, in which 

K — & constant, depending upon the allowable 
stresses in the concrete and steel. 
ValiKSJ are given in Table .34. 
d = the distance in inch®? from the top of the 
slab to the center of the reinforcement, 
and 

b = 12", the width of the strip of slab, and 
M = the maximum l)cnding moment for the 
strip, expressed in inch-lbs. 

This formula may Ijc more conveniently expressed as 

~W 

K-b 

* Some engineera prefer to uee the formula d ~ ' 

M » more Movement ^iplication: ThU ia the umo lolutioii as d • 
ilf(tt.-H».) X18 


The area of steel required for a one-foot strip may 
then be calculated by using 

A, = . in which 

Ss'3'd 

A, = the area in sq. ins. of reinforcement re¬ 
quired per foot of width of the slab, 

/, = the maximum allowable tensile stress in 
the reinforcement, in #/□", and 
y = a constant, which for ail practical purposes 
may be used here as 

The shear is generally relatively small, so that the 
intensity of shear is u.Hually below the allowable for 
the concrete and no web reinforcement is required. 
Since this is true in the majority of cases, the shear 
investigation is generally omitted in the design of 
slabs. As the typical slab is reinforced with a rela¬ 
tively large number of small rods and the .shear is 
small, the bond stress is usually within safe limits 
and this calculation is also omitted. Consequently, 
the design of slabs is a relatively simple procedure. 

When the finished floor is to Iw granolithic, that 
is, of a concrete surface, it may be made in two ways. 
One is to float the finish integral with the slab and 
the other is to apply a fiitish coat later. The latter 
method is more commonly used as it is more con¬ 
venient and a better result can be obtained, f Since 
such a finish is applied later, it should not be counted 
upon as a part of the effective depth of the slab, but 
as merely additional load. If it is positively known 
that the finish is to be integral the depth may te 
taken as effective to the top of the finish floor. 
Usually a large majority of the structural design 
work is completed l)efore the specifications are finally 
prepared so that the safer practice is to assume that 
the finish will be applied later. 

102. Allowable Compressive and Tensile Stresses. 

The maximum allowable fibre stress in compres¬ 
sion for flexure is based upon the ultimate com¬ 
pressive strength of the concrete. In order to refer 
to compressive strengths for uniform conditions, the 
data should In? ba.sod on the 28-day compressive 

t There are advantagee with either method. A finish cant later requiret 
careful wnrkmanahip to obtain a goo<l bond. However, a better finieh 
is obtainable, and it is mute oonvenent in casting integral bases, threshoMa, 
and so on. 
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strengths of S'0 X 12" cylinders, made and stored^ 
under standaffl laboratory conditions,* using the’ 
sme consi^Cmcy and mix as in the field. There 
has been considerable tendency in the past few years 
to specify concrete as 1500#, 2000#, 2500#, 3000#, 
etc., for example, and to vary the proportions of the 
cement, fine aggregate, and coarse aggregate to 
jOh^aiu such strengths, f 

} ABbther method which is still used in the absence 
oHIefiaite knowledge in advance of the construction 
as to just what strength may be expected, or what 
materialB are to be used, is that of establishing 
maximum compressive strengths according to the 
arbitrary mixes of concrete which are specified. 
The following table represents average practice. 

The arbitrary method of using average values is 
misleading, as the strength of the concrete is de¬ 
pendent upon many factors such as; 

(1) the quality of the cement, 

(2) the proportion of the cement per unit voliune, 

(3) the character and size of the aggregate, 

(4) its density, 

(5) the relative amounts of mixing, 

(6) its age, and 

(7) the nature of the seasoning. 

However, the above values are the most commonly 
used because of the reasons given below. 

TABLE 33 

COMPRESSIVE STRENGTHS OF DIFFERENT 
MIXTURES OF CONCRETE 
(In Pounds per Squnre Inch) 


AgKrdKHtn 

1 :3t 

1 :4U ! 

1 

1 :at 

1 :7|t 

l:9t 

Granite, trap rock. 

.3.300 

2800 

2200 

1800 

1400 

Gravel, hard limestone 






and hard sandstone. .. 

.3000 

2500 

2000 

1600 

1300 

Soft limestone and sand- 






stone. 

2200 

1800 

1500 

1200 

1000 

Cinders. 

800 

700 

000 

500 

400 


} These values are based upon the arbitrary tnixee, 1-1-2. 1-1 i-3, 
1-2-4, 1 ’2)-5 and l-3-t> respectively but the combined volume of fine 
and cuBiso aggregates measured separately should not exceed the figures 
given. 

There is a tendency in recent practice toward 
more careful analysis of the aggregate and the 
establishment of more accurate proportions than 
those usually represented by the arbitrary mix^. 
The ideal way of establishing ‘the ultimate com- 

• " Tentative Methods of Making Compression Teats of Concrete ” 
(Serial Desiguatiou; C.10-21T) of the A.S.T.M. (given in Appendix 
XIII of the J. C. Report also), “Standard Methods of Making and 
Storing Specimens of Concrete in the Field ’’ (Serial Designation: C31-2I) 
of the A 8.T.M. 

t J. C. Report. 1021. Table 4 gives the proportions in whirh the 
materials should be mixed. It is also stated that the purpose is twofohi: 

1. To furnish a guide in the selection of mixtures to be used in pre¬ 
liminary investigations of the strength of concrete from given materials. 

2. To indicate proportions which may be expected to produce concrete 
of a given stiengA under average conditions where control tests arc not 
made. 


pressivc strength of the concrete is by averaging 
the results of tests of a series of standard test 
cylinders. These specimens are made of the 
materials which are to be used, mixed in the proper 
proportions and consistency suggested by careful 
laboratory study. However, the design of a struc¬ 
ture is generally completed except for details before 
the contr^t for construction is awarded. The 
nature of the aggregates to be used will depend upon 
the sand bank and gravel pit or crusher from which 
the contractor intends to take his supply. The 
problem then becomes one of making the cxinci’cte 
actually cast as near in strength to that specified as 
possible, if the method of fixing an ultimate strength 
is used, but the human equation also enters even 
though the natural qualities of the aggregate arc 
carefully considered. Therefore many building 
codes specify the ultimate strengths according to 
arbitrary mixes, similar to the table above. 

The working compressive stress is quite univer¬ 
sally expressed as some proportion of the ultimate 
strength of the concrete at the age of 28 days. The 
following excerpts illustrate this. 

SPECIFICATION CLAUSES (J. C.) 

Flexure Extreme fiber stresH in flexure , 0.40 /«' 

Extreme fiber stress adjmwnt to sup¬ 
ports in continuous benms 0.45 fe’ 

Boitont Compression on extreme fiber in licnding shall 

Btiilding Law not exceed thirty-two and five-tenths ixtr cent 
of the compressive strength fixed by this act: 
provided, liowever, that acljucent to the supimrts 
of continuous beams or slalm thirty-seven and 
five-tenths per cent may be used. 

The strength of concrete increases with age, so that 
the factor of safety is larger in a concrete structure 
after a period of time than it was when the structure 
was first built. Many building codes make allow¬ 
ance for this characteristic, if it is desired to use a 
memter for an additional load later. 

SPECmCATION CLAUSBf 

Concrate Concrete one year old shall be considered to 

1 Yesr OM have a ••ompressive strength twenty-five per cent 
greater than that given in the table for concrete 
of the same grade and proportions. 

Illustrative Prob. 102a. What is the maximum allowable 
compressive stress in flexure for a 2000# concrete,§ .T. C. 
Rules? 

U = 2000#/d" fc “ 0.40 X 200() = .')00#/a". 

Illustrative Prob. 102b. What is the maximum allowable 
compressive stress in flexure for a 1 : 0 concrete, Boston Law? 
That adjacent to the supports of continuous lieams? 

fc’ = 2200#/a' fc = 0..325 X 2200 - 715#/a" 

Adjacent to supports/e = 0.375 X 2200 => 825#/n". 

t The Buildins Ijiw of the City of noaton. (The ultimate HtreiiRth 
of concrete increoBea about one-tiiinl at the ace of fi munthe — boo Bulletin 
#107, Univ. of Winconain.) 

I This expreaaion is commonly UBod to doaignate a concrete which 
hu an ultimate eompteseive atrength of such a value in #/□". 
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The maximum allom^ tensile stresses for steel 
reinforcement such as bars,* wire in various forms,t 
and small structural steel sh^)est are well estab¬ 
lished because of the relud>le quality of manufacture. 

sracmcATioit clauses (j.c.) 

Tmiiim is (a) Billet-Ntml bars: 

StMl (MS) 1 . Htructural steel grade 16,000 lb. per eq. in. 

2. Intermediate gr^e 18,000 ib. per eq. in. 

3. Hard grade 18,000 lb. per sq. in. 

(b) Rail-ateel ban* 16,000 lb. per eq. in. 

(e) Structural steel 16,000 lb. per sq. in. 

(d) Cold-drawn steel wire 18,000 lb. per sq. in. 

These working stresses are based on a factor of 
safety of 4. Thus for structural steel grade bars, 

Ultinmte Strength == 65,(X)0#/a" (Average). 

/, = 16,000#/a" (Allowable). 

The Joint Committee recommends the tise of 
intermediate grade billet-steel bars, although many 
engineers prefer to use structural steel bars as 
many building codes limit the allowable tensile 
stress for bars to 16,000#/a" maximum, and struc¬ 
tural grade steel is naturally cheaper than inter¬ 
mediate grade steel, if such limitations are given. 
The former grade has greater elastic qualities than 
the latter. Although hard grade steel has a higher 
ultimate strength than the other steels, it has a 
tendency toward brittleness, so that the working 
stress is limited to 18,000#/o". The authors be¬ 
lieve that all such .stresses should be limited to 
16,000#/a^', except cold-drawn steel wire, as the 
moduli of elasticity are practically the same, and 
the higher carbon grades are not always as reliable 
in all respects, particularly rail steel. Cold-drawn 
steel wire has a high ultimate strength and is com¬ 
paratively elastic, so that the allowable stress is also 
given as 18,00(^/n". Some specifications allow a 
maximimi of 20,000#/a" instead; others allow 
increased values for steel used as reinforcement in 


A feature of the discussion of the u^rking stresses 
in reinforced ^ncrete is the relative||ECtor ci aaSepf. 
If this were based upon the strengtneft^he con^i^ 
at the age of 28 days, there would not be a.sufficient 
amount of steel to develop the strength of the 
concrete when it was six months old. Thus a factor 
of safety of 3.5 for concrete 28 days old becomes one 
of 4.6 to 6 for concrete six months old. The st^ngtb 
of the combination is dependent upon the* yieli* 
point of the steel and not its ultimate strepjgth,. ' 
once the steel yields materially, t)ie concrete tends 
to disintegrate. The yield point of steel is from 
30,000 to 35,000#/n'', and assuming that the steel 
could elongate somewhat before the crushing of the 
concrete became serious, the factor of safety referred 
to the yield point is nearer 2) or 3, instead of 2 
(32,000 average 16,000 = 2). Hence the result¬ 
ing factor of safety of the combination averages 
about four, which is consistent with the general 
design. 

Prob. 102c. What is the maximum aQowable compressive 
stress in flexure for a 1 :1 i ; 3 concrete, gravel aggregate, 
J. C. Rules? 

103. Design Factors. 

In any given case, it is necessary to establish the 
value of the design factor, K, accoi^ing to the work- 
ii^ stresses for the concrete and steel to be used. 
Tabic 34 gives the formulas used and the values 
resulting for several combinations of stresses. For 
the common mixes of stone concrete, n, the ratio of 
the modulus of elasticity of the reinforcement to 
that of the concrete, is usually 15. For cinder 
concrete, n = 40 usually. 

Illustrative Prob. 108a. What is the value of K for 
2500# concrete, intermediate grade reinforcement, and J. C. 
Rules? 

// - 2S00#/n" ft - 0.40 X 2600 = 1000#/d'' 

/, - 18,000#/d" n - 12 


slabs. 


TeaaioD ia 

Ralnforcias 

Steal 


SPSCmCATlOH CLAUSE I 

The tenaile or coiiipreNMive strew in steel shidl 
not exceed sixteen thousand pounds per square 
inch in rods and twenty thousand pounds per 
square inch in drawn wire and other approved 
cold stretched fabric, except that in slabs of 
stone concrete the tensile stress in rods shall not 
exceed eighteen thousand pounds per square 
inch, and in drawn wire or other approved cold 
stretched fabric it shall not exceed twenty-two 
thousand five hundred pounds per square incL 


0..50 

18,000 


0.0111 


18,000/ 18,000 ' 

1000 (12 X 1000 J 

y /2 ( 0 . 0111 ) ( 12 ) + [ 0.0111 ( 12 )]* - 0.0111 ( 12 ) 
0.401 

1 - - 0.860 


A - i •/« • fc - i - 1 (1000) (0.401) (0.866) = 173.2 
A - p •/, • J = 0.0111 (18,000) (0.866) = 173.2 


Prob. 103b. Calculate the value of A for 2200# concrete, 
structural grade reinforcement and J. C. Rules. 


* " Standard Spanifitialinna for nillot-Steel Concreto BeinfAraamant 
Bare" (Sorial UciiiKiiation; A15-14), A.S.T.M., nr “ Standard Speci- 
fioatinna for Rnil-Stecl ConerPtn Rrinfuroemant Bara " (Serial Dcaigna- 
tion: AMt-14), A.8.T.M. 

t "Tentative Speeifiratione for Cold-Prawn Steel Wire for Conorete 
Reinforcement" (Serial Deoignation; AS2-21T), A.S.T.M. 

t " Standard SpeciScations for Structural Steel for Buildings ” (Serial 
Deaignation; A9-21), AB.T.M. 

I Tbe Building Law of the City of Boston. 


104. Beam Reinforcement. 

The principal forms of reinforcement for concrete 
are round rods and square bars of steel. These are 
of two types, plain and deformed. The deformed 
bar is one on which lugs or indentations are rolled 
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TABLE 84 

COnCHRK BIAM DSSXaH 

v'ap,»+(p.ii)t—p.d 




^VfotEIhg 

Ratio of Moduli 
a w 16 

Remarks 


4 

V 



K 

Tyidcal Coda Requirsmenta 

16.000 

soo 

.0060 

0.319 

0.804 

TU 



m 

.0068 

0.339 

0.887 

■•4 



too 

.0067 

0.368 

0.881 

•44 



oto 

.0077 

0.378 

0.874 

107.4 

Old J. C. — oomp. A mid-opan 


700 

.0087 

0.307 

0.868 

U0.« 



716 

.0089 

0.403 

0.866 

m.0 

Boston Law —oomp. @ mid-span 


760 

.0097 

0.414 

0 862 

iu.t 

Old J. C. — oomp. Bunnrta 


800 

.0107 

0.429 

0 867 

14«.T 

New J. C. — oomp. ® mid-span 


826 

.0112 

0.438 

0.866 

1M4 

BoetonLaw—oomp. ® supports 


880 

.0120 

0.461 

0 864 

1704 

Now J. C. — 2200# concrete 


900 

.0128 

0.487 

0 844 

lTt.0 

New J. C. — comp. ® supports 


600 

.0056 

0.334 

0.880 

ns 



660 

.0063 

0.361 

0.883 

100.0 



700 

.0072 

0.368 

0.877 

114.0 


18,000 

716 

.0074 

0.373 

0 876 

11T.0 

Boston Law — slabs — rod reinf. 


800 

.0088 

0.398 

0.807 

UT.0 

New J. C. — slabs — mesh reinf. 


826 

.0093 

0.410 

0.830 

1444 

Boston Law — slabs — oomp. ® 







supports 

30,000 

600 

.0034 

0.272 

0 009 

•14 



660 

.0040 

0 292 

0 903 

n.t 



600 

.0047 

0.311 

0 897 

n.T 



6A0 

.0063 

0,328 

0 801 

•4.4 



TOO 

.0060 

0.344 

0.886 

100.1 



716 

.0062 

0.347 

0 882 

110.1 

Boston Law—slabs — mash reinf. 


760 

0067 

0 369 

0.880 

11T.4 



800 

.0076 

0.374 

0.875 

iao.4 


18,000 

240 

.0126 

0.231 

0.023 

•0* 

New I, C. — slabs — mash reinf. 










in one manner or another. There are many types 
of deformed bars on the market, among which are 
the American, manufactured by the American 
System of Reinforcing; Corrugated, manufactured 
by the Corrugated Bar Company; Havemeyer, 
manufactured by the Concrete Steel Company; 
Rib, made by the Truscon Steel Company; and the 
Inland, made by the Inland Steel Company. Figure 
1.57 shows some of the common kinds. The protec¬ 
tion against plain rods ultimately slipping under 
stress depends upon their adhesion to the concrete. 
This resistance is called bond. Deformed bars have 
an additionalf protection furnished by mechanical 


bond. Previously, square-twisted bars were em¬ 
ployed, but their use has been largely superseded 
by deformed bars. 

The steel from which rods are manufactured may 
be made by the Open Hearth or Bessemer process 
(Arts. 1 and 2). It is generally conceded that the 
Open Hearth process is the better. The material 
may be Billet Steelt or Rail Steel.§ Many engi- 





Fio. 157. Reinforcing Rods and Bars 


(а) Corrugated bar 

(б) Corrugated bar 
(e) Ameriean Imr 
(d) American bar 


(e) Havemeyer bar 
(/) Havemeyer bar 
(g^ Inland bar 
(A) Kib bar 



neers prefer to sfiecify billet steel. The rods are 
made in different grades, namely, structural, medium 
and high-carbon. The medium steel is considered by 
many to lie the liest grade to use in the majority of 
cases. High-carbon steel, although stronger in tension, 
is apt to lie brittle. This is often an undesirable 
feature but in heavy members the concrete itself 
will absorb a large portion of the shocks and the 
vibration, so that the steel is somewhat protected in 
such cases. More careful inspection of such rods 
is required as they may lie damaged before the 
concrete is cast, so that in general little economy is 


*1:2:4 Cinder Concrete, « — 40. 

t This additions] protection is principally in the resistance of the bar 
to ukimate slippinc. The stresses which will cause initial slip for the 
plain and deformed rods are not os widely separated. 


} " Standard Specifications for Billet-Steel Concrete Reinforcement 
Bam " (Serial nesicnation: A16-14) of the A.8.T.M. 

I " Standard Specifications for Hail-4Steel Concrete Reinforcement 
Ban ” (Serial OesignaUon: AlO-M) of the A.S.T.M. 
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gained by their use. The quality* of steel as manu¬ 
factured is very unifonn so that tests are not fre¬ 
quently requir^ to determine whether or not it is 
satisfactory in elastic properties. 

The common sizeB of reinforcing rods vary from 
J to li" in multiples of f". One-sixteenth sizes are 
made but they are difficult to obtain because of 
infrequent rollings. If an engineer calls for the 
latter sizes, substitutions will often be made in 
order to use available stock and to expedite the 
progress of the job. Table 35 gives the common 
sizes, areas and weights of rods universally adoptedf 
at present. It should l)e noted that some deformed 
bam are heavier than others on account of the lugs. 
The cross sectional areas, however, are all prac¬ 
tically the same because the patented bars are 
planned to have areas equivalent to plain, round or 
square bars of the same size.t 


TABLE 8S 

AKEAS, PERIMETERS, ARD WEIGHTS OF RODS 



Koumla 



Squanw 


Aitxi 

reriiit* 

etur 

Weight 

Areu 

PerimiBtur 

Weight 

o.iiu' 

1.18' 

0.38#/ft. 




0.20 

1.57 

0.67 

O.KD' 

2.66 

6 . 8 ^/ft. 

0.31 

1.96 

I.a5 

- . . • 

4 «. . 

0.44 

2.36 

1.52 




0.60 

0.78 

2.75 

3.14 

2.06 

2.69 

i^iio’ 

4;66 

3.43 


.... 


1.27 

4.50 

4.34 




l.iiO 

5.00 

5.31 


The matter of the selection of rods for reinforce¬ 
ment is a problem of economy. The number of 
sizes and lengths used should l)e kept as low as 
possible. Small sizes are used for slabs, larger sizes 
for heavy beams and occasionally the largest sizes 
have to be used for heavy columns. The medium 
sizes should be employed as much as possible 
tecause base prices and extras influence the cost. 
Certain sizes and lengths are classed for a base price 
and the others are priced by extras according to 
size. Table 36 shows the typical relations of such 
prices. 

In some cases, engineers give only the areas of 
steel required for the various parts of members. 
The sizes and spacing of rods to provide the required 

* '* Standard Spri'iflratioiia for nillot..StwI Cnnoreto Rrinformmant 
Bara” (Serial I^oaiicnatian; A15-14) of the A.S.T.M. 

t The Joint Conference of Repreaentativea of Manufocturera, Uiatrib- 
utora, and Uaera of Concrete Reinforcement Bora hekt in the Department 
of Commerce, Waabington, D. C., September 9, 1924, unanimoualy 
adopted the areaa and aiiea of reinforcement bara in Table 3S, with the 
addition of the S in. round bar, area, 0.049 aq, in.; to become ^eetivc aa 
applying to new production, January 1, 1926; every effort to be made to 
ei^ current ordeta and eziating atocks of rliinioated areaa before March 1, 
1926. 

t Some deformed bars are defined by thia method, such aa #125 Ovoid 
di" # equivalent). 


area in such cases must be furnishedroy the reinfo^ 
cing steel contractor. This is done Have the tu^e 
of the engineer ahd to allow the contnSl^r to si^ly 
the steel according to his local stock, ^'if’o^^Missible. 
This procedure is not considered the best practice 
and the time spent by the engineer in showing the 
rod sizes, spacing, and typical bend points will 
usually prove advantageous. ^ 

TABLE 86 * ' 

EXTRAS OH REmFORCEMEHT 


Size. (Per 100#) 

i and larger. Base 

Itott. 80.05 

Ito A. 10 

A.20 

f.26 

A.36 

i.60 

Length. 

Over 48 inches and less than 60 inches. 80.05 

24 inches to 48 inches inclusive. .10 

12 inches to 23 inches inclusive. .20 

Under 12 inches (on application)-not less than .30 

Tonnage. 

Over 1000 {Kiunds but less than 2000 pounds. $0.16 

Lass than 1000 |x>unds. .35 


Illustrative Prob. 104a. If a beam v^rc reinforced with 
2 -i" 0 rods bent, and l-J" 0 md straight, what numljcr and 
size of square bars could be used in place of the round? 

2-i" 0 area = 2 X 0.(50 == 1.20 
1-i" 0 area = 1 X 0.(50 = 0.60 

1.80 

Substituting 2-J"n bars = 1.12 

l-I"Dbar = 0.76 

1.880" 

Prob. 104b. If i" 0 rods were not available and you had 
I" 0 and 0 , how many of each would you use to give the 
same cross sectional area as in Ulustrative Prob. 104a? 

Prob. 104c. Arranging tlie steel in a double layer with 
2 " Iwtwecn layers and bars 2 " o.c., sulwtitute rods of 1 " 0 
or under for 2 -li" 0 straight and 2 -lJ" 0 lieut, keeping the 
same percentage of bent steel. 

Prob. 104d. If you had J" 0 rods, 4" o.c. specified for 
a slab, how many rods would there l)e jjer foot of width? 
What cn)Hs sectional area of steel per foot is obtained? If 
you had to use bars instead, how many inches on center 
should they be? 

106. Simple Slabs. 

Slabs which span only a single opening and also 
are simply supported are rather an exception in an 
average building. They may, however, occur in 
special cases such as when there are openinj^ in a 
floor either side of a pair of parallel l^ams, or in 
bridge floors, platforms, coal pockets, and so on. 
Usually there is some restraint at the supports of 
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such slabs so\^that the bending moment may be. 
^I^^ted or jlf =5 , depend¬ 

ing uJJWrtocal conditions. The typical slab gener¬ 
ally extends over two or more spans so that the 
moment coefficients for continuous beams are used 
in one form or another. 

j- ^^ 5 ,^rtain tjrpes of construction the spans of the 
^Wb may range from 4'-0" to 6'-0", only. In these 
'^'iuiiniA^yans the slabs become rigidly supported if 
they are well bonded to the beams, as should be the 
case in monolithic construction. The adjoining 
slabs give a great stiffening effect to the slab under 
consideration even in the case when the slabs are 
supported by steel beanw. For such conditions, 
reiitforcement against negative moment is hardly 
needed, and straight rods in the bottom of the slab, 
as in the case of simply supported slabs, are con¬ 
sidered sufficient. Such rods should be lapped and 
the laps should break joints to prevent local cracks. 
The length of the laps should be sufficient to de¬ 
velop bond. When such slabs are built fully con¬ 
tinuous and on short spans they may be designed 
w • 

for a moment of — — ■ and the steel proportioned as 
described above. 

When the spans exceed 6'-0", the stiffening action 
of adjoining slabs is less effective, and provision for 
negative moment must be made by the use of rein¬ 
forcement in the top of the slab over the supports. 
This is generally accomplished by bending up part of 
the rods provided for positive moment to the top of 
the slab and extending them into the adjacent span. 
The inclination of the bent rods for slabs is quite 
universally made 30° with the horizontal. If the rods 
were bent at too small an angle they would run too 
great a distance l)efore reaching the top of the slab. 
On the other hand, if the rods are Iwnt at too sharp 
an angle there is a tendency of the slabJ;o crack. 
The points at which to bend the rods up, theoretically, 
should be at the points of inflection of the moment 
curve. This degree of accuracy is hardly necessary 
for ordinary slab design and the usual practice is to 
make the bends at the quarter-points of the center 
to center span.* The Irent rods arc usually extended 
to the quarter-points of the adjacent span. In this 
way sufficient bond resistance is developed, and the 
rods bent up from either side of* a support may be 
counted upon as resisting the negative moment. The 
top of the slab should theoretically be reinforced 
transversely to provide for the negative bending, at 
right angles to the direction of the main slab reinforce¬ 
ment and to help stiffen the supporting beam. The 
steel in the top of the beam itself is generally con¬ 
sidered sufficient to provide such stiffening action. 

* Some doaignmv prefer to me the fiftb>point of the clear apan. 


Uhittrative Piob. lOBa. Determine the Ureoretical depth 
of slab required to span 7'*0" and carry a live load of 
Blab ia fully continuous and is to have a 1" granolithic ^ish. 
Maximum allowable/e -■ 6B0#/a"and/r -• 18,000#/a''. 

Since concrete slabs have such a relatively large dead 
weight, such weight has to be included in the load per square 
foot. Since the required thickness of slab is unknown at the 
outset of the design, a weight has to be assumed, 


L.L 

1" Grano. Fin. 
5" Slab 
T.L. 


25()if/a' 

12 

62 (assumed) 


324#/a' 

M - 1.0 w • L* - 1.0 X 324 X (7)» 

w 


K - 107.4 


IP • L* 

M - ft. lbs. 


15,900"|)i 


K‘h 


V 107.4 


,900 
4 X 12 


3.51' 


When the theoretical depth of slab has been 
calculated, the actual depth is generally taken to 
the nearest multiple of y above that required, 
unless the theoretical value is very near a §" value. 
An obvious reason for this is that the character of 
the construction does not call for fine degrees of 
measurement. The increased depth will also servo 
to lighten the reinforp.ement required. In the above 
case, d (actual) may l)e taken as 3}'' but if d (theo¬ 
retical) had calculated, say, 3.72", then the value 
should be taken as 4".t 

The reinforcement must lx; given proper fire pro¬ 
tection. It is customaiy to provide 1" below the 
center-line of steel. The overall depth or thick¬ 
ness, t, in the alnwe problem should then be 3.) -|- 1 
= 4^". The minimum thickness of slab allowable 
is often limited, to avoid extremely thin members. 

SPBCmCATIOIT CLAUSE! 

Miniraum In roof Hkbs the total depth Rhall not be leas 
Thickness than three inches and in floor slabs four inches. 


When the thickness of slab has been calculated the 
actual weight should be checked gainst the origi¬ 
nally assumed weight of the slab. Theae two values 
should check within 10%. Otherwise the slab 
should be redcsigneil. 


nittstnitive Prob. 106b. Calculate the required area of 
steel for the Illustrative Prob. lU5a. 


A, 


As 


M 

U -j'd 
15,900 

16,000 X 1 X 3.5 


d = 3.5". 
0.3240". 


The above value means that 0.324°" of steel 
reinforcement must be supplied for every 12" width 
of slab.§ The sizes of rods most commonly em- 


t In small buiklings at less than 50,000 square feet in total floor area, 
it will probably bo as simple and as eronomical to make slalis the nearest 
1" above the theoretical value in tbiokness. For larger construction, the 
J" variation is advised for coonoiny. Recently, J" variations were die* 
carded in favor of J" increments, and it is quite passible that 1" variationa 
will be generally used at some future date, 
t Building Law of the City of Boston. 

I This it the width which wee used in the determination of the required 
de^ of slab. 
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ployed for slabs are |? 4, ° and f" 

Sizes larger than these see only used for exception¬ 
ally heavy slabs. The most commonly used are 
the I" ^ and I" When the value of At is known, 
it is good practice to solve for the spacing corre¬ 
sponding to one or two sizes of rods so that the most 
satisfactory and economical arrangement may be 
made.* The rods should not be placed too closely 
together, as the aggregate must be allowed to pass 
between them. In practice the rods are seldom 
placed at the minimum of three diameters on centers 
and 4" o.c. is usually about the minimum spacing. 
On the other hand, the slab rods should not be 
spaced too far apart as the portion of concrete 
between the rods may tend to act as an individual 
beam and thus be subjecting the concrete to exces¬ 
sive tensile stresses. 

SPECIFICATIOR CLAUSSt 

Mulmum Hlab roinforcenient bars in tension shall bo 
SpBciiif not farther apart horizontally than two and 
one-half times the total thickness of the slab. 


The spacing of rods is generally kept less than such 
a limit, however, in order to keep the rod sizes small 
and to keep the rods more numerous. 

nittstrative Prob. 105c. Select an arrangement of rods for 
the area of steel required in Illustrative Probs. lOiia and 
105h. 

A, required = 0.3240" i" « - 0.110" (Table 36). 

0.324 _ , . 

“ 3 rods m every 12" 


This calculation may Ite made in one step if desired. Thus 


Spacing 


12 " X are a of one rod 
As 


12 X 0.11 
0.324 


4.06" o.c. 


As suggested, two or three rod sizes will be tried, and the 
best combination selected. 


I"*— 

4.1" o.c. 

or 

4" o.c. 

r«~ 

7.1" o.c. 

or 

7" o.c. ♦ - Use 

r«- 

11.3" o.c. 

or 

11" o.c. 


The actual figure to use for the spacing of rods 
should l)e the nearest below that theoretically 
required, unless the theoretical figure is reasonably 
close to a multiple. This spacing is sometimes 
varied after 6" to the nearest 1". Too fine a degree 
of measurement would be unreasonable in locating 
steel and it would add considerably to the cost to 
insist upon exact location. Steel, however carefully 
located, will probably not remain in its exact position 
due to the possible walking on the steel before the 
concrete is cast and because of the tamping of the 

* For infonnation coUtive to rod aiimi, biwe prioto, and lo on, aea Art 
104. 

t The Building Law of the CSty of Boaton. 


.concrete into place. Figure 158 
useful in deteipiining arrangements 
a given area of steel. 


jriiSl be fotmd 
o^ods to sup^ 


lUUlXU 



Via. 158 


“ When areas of concrete too large to expand 
and contract freely os a whole are exposed to 
atmospheric conditions the changes of form due 
to shrinkiige and to action of temperature ore 
such that cracks may occtur in the mass unless 
precautions arc taken to distribute the stresses 
so ns to prevent the cracks altngether or to 
render them very small. 'J'he distance apart 
of the crocks, and consequently their size, will 
be directly proportional to the diameter of the 
reinforcement and to the tensile strength of the 
concrete, and inversely proportional to the per¬ 
centage of reinforcement and also to its Ixnid 
resistance per imit of surface area. To be most 
effective, therefore, reinforcement (in amount 
generally not less than one-third of one per cent 
of the gross area) of a form which will develop 
a high bond resistance should be placed near 
the exposed surface and be well distributed. 
Where openings occur the area of the cross 
section of the reinforcement should not be re¬ 
duced. The tdlowablc size and simcing of cracks 
depend on various considerations, such as the 
necessity for water-tightness, the importance of 
the a])pearanco of the surface, and the atmos¬ 
pheric changes."^ 

The above paragraph refers in general to concrete 
exposed to atmospheric conditions. The average 
slab is not usually subjected to great temperature 
changes or to conditions of excess moisture. How¬ 
ever a certain amount of steel is desirable to prevent 
local cracks due to shrinkage. The reinforcement 

t Eioerptad (rom the J. C. Keport ol 1016. 
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f 

luired for tension supplies a large amount of this. • 
lyertheless ft slab should be reinforced longitu* 
to p revent cracks in the concrete. Longi- 
tudinal*ramorcement is more important in long 
spans than in short ones. The third of one per cent 
referred to in the preceding paragraph applies to 
concrete which is exposed to the weather. This 
^ empirical value but it is based upon sound 
Viw.^g®ent and experience. Since the average slab 
'i8“H^^posed to great temperature changes, and 
there is already reinforcement in one direction, a 
lesser amount of longitudinal steel will be effective. 
It is quite common practice to place f" ^ rods from 
18" to 24" O.C. in a longitudinal direction, depending 
upon the size and importance of the dab. Some 
engineers consider it to be more economical to use 
il" ^ rods 24" o.c. in all cases, for the reason that 
the base price on these rods offsets the difference in 
weight between them and the |"^ rods, and that 
the practice results in one less rod size to he con¬ 
sidered in many cases. The strength of the longi¬ 
tudinal steel in a " one-way " reinforced slab is not 
counted upon in the design. The longitudinal rods 
also serve the perhaps more important purpose of 
acting as spacers for the main bars. The reinforce¬ 
ment in the two directions should be fastened to¬ 
gether at frequent intervals to keep the bars at the 
proper spacing and to aid in tying the slabs together 
as a whole. 

The vertical shear at the supports of the slab in 
Illustrative Prob. 105a, in the direction of the 
transverse reinforcement, is 324#/ft, X 3.0* ft. = 
972#. The intensity of vertical shear is then 


b'j 'd 


972 

12 X J X 3.5 


26.4#/o" O.K. 


Thus the shearing stress is well within the allowable 
for the concrete by itself and no web reinforcenicnt 
is necessary. The rods l)ent up for negative moment 
will of course provide some protection against 
diagonal tension. The shear is usually within the 
allowable and slabs do not have to be reinforced for 
shear unless they are exceptionally heavy. The 
bond stress on the transverse steel for the above 
data (neglecting the longitudinal steel) may be 
calculated in the following manner: 


» 

y' 4> rods — 7" o.c. Consider a 7" strip of slab 
then 

V = 972 X — = 566#. One rod is effective 

IfU 

in this width. 


u 


V 

j • d • So 


566 

I X 3.5 X 1.57 


= 118#/n". 


O.K. 


* Siipportiiio beom width ■numod 12". 


The bond stress is piuctically within the allowable 
even when the longitudinal slab steel and the 
stiffening effect of the adjoining slabs are neglected. 
Accordingly, the bond stress on the slab steel is 
seldom investigated in the ordinary slab design. 


Uliurtrative Prob. 106d. Design a olab to carry a L.L. 
of 150i)</a' and to span 12'-0". Slab is fully continuous. 
Use Boston Law. 


L.L. - l.W#/n' When ft - 0..325 X 2200 = 716#/a", 
1" Gmno. - 12 and/, » lH,000#/a", K = 117 

7" Slab- 87 
Piaster « 5 

T.L. = 254 say 255 

M - 1.0 • w . L* - 1.0 X 256 X (12)* -= 36,800"# 


d 



36,800 
117 X 12 


5.13. 


Here is an instants: where a redesign can reduce tlic amoiuit 
of concrete. 


4.98" 


L.L. = 150#/n' M = 1.0 X 242 X (12)* - 34,800"# 
1 " Orano. - 12 ^ ^ /‘.'MiWKT 

6" Slab =76 “ ~ y 117x12.’ 

Plaster = _5 Us t; 6 " slab. 

T.L. = 242 

M 34,800 


0.44 

0.20 

0.44 

0.30 


A, 

2.2 

1.48 


fs-j’d 18,000 XjX5 
J2 
2.2 
U 
1.48 


d - 6.0" 
0.440" 


5.48 

8.06 


Use r '0 


3" ^ siaicers — 24" o.c. 


Prob. 105e. Design a slab to carry a load of 100 #/a' and 

to span n'-O" if it is partially continuous j- 

Use ft = 6 ,'iO#/D" and /, = 16,(X)0#/n". 1" granolithic 
finish floor and ixiiling plastered dircet. 

Prob. 106f. Design the typical interior slab for the 
following conditions: 

L.L. = 00 S|«m S'-O" 

I" Fin. Fir. = 3 Use Boston Law 

r Sub. Fir. = 3 
2" Cinder 
Conor. Fill = 16 
Slab = - 
Susp. Ceil. = ^ 

T.L. = -#/a'. 


106. Other Forms of Slab Reinforcement. 

Reinforcement for concrete alabs is commonly 
supplied in the form of round rods and occasionally 
square bars, but in many instances cold drawn steel 
wire fabric or wire meshf is used for slab spans up to 
14'-0" as a limit.l 

t Sub '■ Tentative Specifiratiinii for CoW-Drawn Steel Wire for Con¬ 
crete Reinforcement,’’ Serial nesitenation: A82-2rr, American Society of 
Teetinn Materiali. 

t Such reinforcement ie aieo ueed for light walli. 
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Fio. 159. Concrete Reinforceuent 

(a) A-Me 8 h (c) Lock-Woven 

(b) Welded Wire (d) G. F. Expanded Metal 


. SPBCmCATIOIl CLAUSE* 

^inforcing materials which are Belf-centerM 
shw sot be used in spans cxoee^mg eight^^t. 
Finproofing under self-centering l^j^onyjment 
may be of Portland cement plastw. 


Wire fabric, in place of the ordinary form of bar 
reinforcement, is finding a great place in the concrete 
industry. It does away with the handling of 
pieces, and the incidental tying together of the^am^ , 
is readily bent to curves, but has the disadjt^i;:^--*, 
of decreased flexibility of design. In general this 
material is made up of heavy wires called carrier 
wires crossed by lighter ones, called tie wires. In 
tliis way the reinforcing maintains its uniform 
spacing. Among the most common kinds are: — 
Welded Wire Fabric, manufactured by the Clinton 
Wire Cloth Company, Triangle Mesh Wire Fabric, 
manufactured by the American Steel and Wire 
Company, Unit Wire Fabric, furnished by the 
American System of Reinforcing, and Lock-Woven 
Steel Fabric, manufactured by the Page Steel and 
Wire ('ompany. Figure 159 illustrates these types. 
Table 37 gives condensed data on these materials 
taken from the catalogues of the manufacturers. 

It will be noted that the style number of Triangle 
Mesh h’abric corresponds to the sectional area in 
square inches per foot of width, while the fabric 
nuinljer of Lock-Woven Steel Fabric is an index to 
the gauge of the longitudinal wires and if prefixed by 
2 or 3 it indicates the number cf wires in each 
longitudinal. 

TABLE 37 


DATA ON WIRE FABRIC 

TRIANGLE (A) MESH FABRIC 
T^iiftitudinais spaced 4 itm.; cn)88 wirw Mo. 14 KnURe npaeed 4 infl. 


Stylo 

num¬ 

ber 

Number and guuKC of 
wires, eaeh lonailudiiuil. 
Atnerican Steel & Wire 
Coiiipuuy’s ateel wiro 
guuao 

Sectioiuti 
arou longt- 
ludiniilH, 
Rq.in. 
per fcNit 
width 

Total elTeotivo 
loiigiludiiml 
fKKstional nroii, 
iiq. in. 

per foot width 

Appruxi- 
inute weight 
liM. per 100 
Hq. ft. 

032 

1- 

No. 

12 gauge 

0 m 

0.012 

22 

Em 

1 — 

n 

11 

it 


0.040 

25 

04» 

1 — 

ti 

10 

it 

0.043 

0.049 

28 

058 

1 — 

it 

9 

a 

0.052 

0.0.58 

32 

068 

1 — 

(< 

8 

n 


0.068 

35 

080 

1 — 

n 

7 

it 

0 074 

0.080 

40 

09.3 

1 - 

ti 

6 

a 

0.087 

0.093 

45 

107 

1 — 

it 

5 

it 

O.lOl 

0.107 

50 

126 

1 — 

a 

4 

a 

0.120 

0 126 

57 

1-16 

1 - - 

n 

3 

a 

0.140 

0.146 

65 

1.53 

1 — 

a 

t inch 

0.147 

0.153 

68 

168 

1 — 

No. 

2 gauge 

0.162 

0.168 

74 

180 

2 — 

it 

6 


0.174 

0.180 

78 

208 

2 — 

H 

5 


0.202 

0.208 

89 

245 

2 - 

a 

4 


0.239 

0.245 

103 

267 

3 — 

a 

6 

it 

0.261 

0.267 

111 

287 

3 — 

ti 

51 

It 

0.281 

0.287 

119 

309 

3 - 

n 

5 

tt 

O-KKl 

0..309 

128 

336 

3 — 

a 

45 

tt 

0.330 

0.336 

138 

.305 

3 — 

a 

4 

tt 

0..^59 

0.;i65 

149 

395 

3 — 

it 

31 

it 

0.389 

0.395 

160 


* The Building Law of Ute City of Boston. 
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TABLE 87 —Continued 


Itudinali ipiwNii 4 ina,; ohms wires No. 12| laucs qwced 8 ins. 


S(yl0 

IIUBl- 

ber 

- 

Number and fanaa at 
wires, each longituainai, 
Amsrioan Steel A Win 
Company’s steal adro 
aauce 

Elleotive 
sectional 
area of 
cross rein- 
foreement, 
sq. in. w 
foot width 

Effective 
longitudinal 
sectional atm, 
sq. in. 

per foot width 

Approxi- 
maieweiaht 
lbs. per 100 
sq. ft. 


No. 12 gauge 

■V'.ai8 c< << 

m 

0.041 

21 


0.049 

24 

058R 

1 — “10 “ 


0.058 

28 

06711 

1— " 9 “ 

0.014 

0.067 

31 

077R 

1— “ 8 “ 

0.014 

0.077 

35 

089R 

1— “ 7 “ 

0.014 

0.089 

40 

102R 

1— “ 6 “ 

0.014 

0.102 

44 


ISO, 200 and 300 foot rolla; 10, 30, 24, 28, 33, 36, 40, 44, 48, 82 and 80 inohes 
wide. 


WELDED WIRE KABIIIC 


Gauae 

of 

longi¬ 
tudinal 
wires, 
W. A M. 
gauge 

Diam¬ 
eter of 
longi- 
tudinnl 
wires, 
in. 

Area of 
one ' 
ionitiw 
tudiiml 
wire* 
aq. in. 

Gauge 

of 

trana- 

verve 

wirati. 

W.d^M. 

guugo 

spac¬ 
ing of 
truiM' 
voreo 
wireo, 

ill. 

Area iwr fwit of width in longi¬ 
tudinal wires only 

Spacing of longitudiiul wires 

m 

Q 

4 

in. 

in. 

6 

ill. 

0 

0.307 


6 

16 

0.443 

0.295 

0.221 



1 



6 

16 

0.:i77 

0.252 

1.189 

0.151 


2 

0.263 


S 

16 

0.325 

0.217 

0.162 

5llti!i] 


3 

0.244 

0.047 

8 

16 




0.112 

0.093 

4 


EKlS 

9 

16 






5 

0.207 

0 . 0:44 

9 

16 

0.202 

0.135 

0.101 



6 

0.192 

0.029 


16 

0.174 

[qfinl 

3.087 

jjBjS] 

0.a58 

7 

■iHIrln 

o.oa'j 


KM 

Hlfg 

0.098 

0.074 



8 

EIm 

0.021 

10 

12 

0.124 



0.049 


9 

0.148 

EEIB 

11 

12 

HlITgl 

0.069 

3.0,52 

0.041 

0.035 

10 


0.014 

12 

12 

0.086 

0.057 

0.043 







Baveil un 










lougitudi- 






lsOtif(itu(liiiul 

Transverse 

nai 



Description 


wircH 

wiree 

only in 1 


of rolia 







foot of fab- 










no width 



• 



Spnrimt, 


Sparing, 


Setitioiiul 

Length, 

Width, 

Weight, 

centers 


comers 


Hq 

in. 

feet 

111. 


Ihs. 

InrluM 

No. 

filches 

No 








2 

3 

16 

8 

0.2798 

150 

62 

777 

3 

3 

16 

8 

0.1865 

150 

86 

746 

3 

4 


9 

0.1594 

150 

86 

636 

4 

3 

16 

8 

0.1399 

150 

86 

579 

3 

6 

16 

9 

0.1346 

150 

86 

545 

3 

6 

16 

10 

0.1158 

200 

86 

623 

4 

5 

16 

9 

0.1009 

* 160 

86 

425 

3 

7 

16 

10 

0.0084 

200 

86 

537 

4 

6 

16 

10 

0.0868 

200 

86 

486 

3 


12 

10 

0.0824 

200 

86 

473 

3 


8 

10 

0.0824 

200 

86 

509 

4 


16 

10 

0.0737 

200 

86 

420 

3 

9 

12 

11 

0.0690 

200 

86 

: 

195 

4 

8 

12 

10 

0.0618 

200 

86 

378 

4 

8 

8 

10 

0.0618 

200 

86 

411 

4 

9 

12 

11 

0.0518 

200 

86 

318 

5 

12 

9 

12 

0.0209 

400 

102 

385 


UNIT WIRE FABRIC 


Qeu^of 

oarrying 

wires 

Gauge of 
crow wires 

Distance center to center 

Bectional aim in 

Carr^'ing 

wires 

CroM 

wires 

ai|uaie inches per 
(oot width 

11 

11 

ItKihes 

6 

Inches 

6 

0.023 

10 

10 

6 

6 

0.028 

9 

11 

0 

0 

0.035 

9 

11 

4 

12 

0.05 

9 

11 

3 

12 

0.07 

8 

11 

4 

12 

0.062 

7 

11 

4 

12 

0.074 

6 

11 

4 

12 

0.087 

5 

11 

4 

12 

0.10 

4 

11 

4 

12 

0.12 

3 

11 

4 

12 

0.14 


LOCK WOVEN STEEL FABRIC 
All lougitudiiialn apared 3 im.; tranaveme winn, 12 ins. 


Fabric 

No. 

No. wires 
eaoh kill' 
gituiliiml 

Niio wires 
ill mcli lon¬ 
gitudinal 

Sectional 
urea eueh 
loiigitudi' 
iml 

Gauge 

crow 

wire 

Arm of 
cross sec¬ 
tion per 
font width 
of fiibrir, 
sq. in. 

Weight 
per 100 
miunre 
feet 

14 A 

1 

14 

0.0050 

li 

0.0201 

11.04 

13 A 

1 

13 

0.0066 

Btl 

0.0263 

12.01 

12 A 

1 

12 

0.0088 


0.0.350 

15.85 

12 H 

1 

12 

0.0088 

mm 

0.(K150 

18.44 

11 A 

1 

11 

0.0114 

■9 

0.0456 

17.47 

11 B 

1 

11 

0.0114 

12 

0.0456 

20.34 

9JA 

1 

9i 

nui 

14 

0.0624 

27.72 

9JB 


»J 

liSi iM 

12 

0.0624 

30.75 

9 A 

■■ 

9 

iSi ^ 

14 

0.0691 

28.60 

9 B 


9 

0 0173 

12 

O.OCiOl 

;«.78 

29 A 


9 

0.a346 

14 

0.1,382 

.55..58 

20 B 


9 

0 0346 

12 

0.i;i82 

.59.60 

39 A 


9 

0 0.516 

14 

0.2004 

81.95 

39 B 

MM 

9 

0.a516 

12 

0.2061 

87.46 

7JA 

1 

7J 

0.0226 

14 

0.0904 

:i7..50 

7iB 

1 

7i 

0 0226 

12 

0.0904 

40,42 

275 A 

2 

74 

0.0452 

14 

0.1809 

70.88 

27iB 

2 

74 

0.0452 

12 

0.1809 

76.04 

37J.\ 

3 

74 

0.0678 

14 

0.2713 

■[i,n I 

37iB 

3 

74 

0.0678 

12 

0.271.3 

■iili 1 

7 A 

1 

7 

0.0246 

14 

0.0984 

■RTIV; 

7 B 

1 

7 

0.0246 

12 

0.098-1 


27 A 

2 

7 

0.0492 

14 

O.lOfiO 

BUM 

27 B 

2 

7 

0 0492 

12 

0.1960 

82..32 

37 A 

3 

7 

0.0738 

14 

0.2{).)3 

1I4.:12 

37 B 

3 

7 

0.07.‘18 

12 

0.2f>.53 

120..51 

23 B 

2 

3 

0 0935 

12 

0,3740 

142..88 


Recnliir rolls ISO and 300 fsof in lenicth. 

Made in widtiis of any luultipio of 3 inches from 18 to .84 inches. 


Illustrative Prob. 106a. If a crow Hcctioiial area of 0.070" 
were specified, what wire fabric would bo used of each of 
the types given in Table 37? 

Triangle Mesh #080 
Weldctl Wire Fabric ft-11-.3" 

Unit Wire Fabric 0-11-3 X 12 
Ixick-Wovon Steel #9A. 

niustrative Prob. 106b. If a 6" slab were reinforced with 
lYjanglc Mesh, #.‘lfl.'>, and it were required to substitute Lock- 
Woven Fabric, what specification could l« used? 

A mesh, #365 = 0.!Wr>n" 

From Table 37, Use L.W.S.F. #23B (A, - 0.374D") 
or 2 layers of #27}A. 
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DESIGN OF FLOOR CONSTRUCTION 


Cold-drawn steel whi^eh is in the form of a medi 
may also be used for dab reinforcement. This is 
made from standard gai%e metal which is punched, 
pressed and expanded by special machines. The 
shapes of the meshes vary, some utilizing the 
principle of two-way reinforcement (Art. 107) by 
means of a diamond mesh, while others depend upon 
the stamped rib for reinforcement, the intermediate 
parts being used as spacers and ties only. Figure 
160 shows some of the common t 3 rpc 8 and Table 38 

TABLE 88 

DATA on wnts UBSH 


give the same area of reiiiforoement in a 6 " slab as i" ^ rode 
10" O.O. give. 


4" ^ - 0.1900" 


0.196 




0.S 


Name 


UvauA 


T-an 

CBAmUTR 


Satr- 

SaHTiiiiNa 


Manutaa- 

turar 


North weatern 
Expaodod 
Metal Co. 


Cieneral 

FirepmoKoB 

Ci>. 


Site of eiieet 


Width 


21 * 


4* to 

48'by 
|4' intool 

vala 


By ft. 
from 
13' to 12' 


29* 


LoDRtb 


Sheeta 

per 

bundle 

ororatel 


No. , 
orderedi 
orated 


12 


Square feet 
per bundle or] 
orate 


CauBOB 


126 


132 


116 


146 


174 


203 


232 


261 


in 



242 

200 1 




213 

260 

319 

8 

10 


232 

200 

348 


2L 

Hit 

24 

26 

28 


Ciuueee 


26 


24 


22 


24 


26 


28 


All , 
Lenstha] 
in 
24 
26 
and 
28 


Use # 9 Qa. -0.26 Steelcrete, or 
#24 Ga. T R ChanelaOi, or 
#24 Ga. Self-Sentering, or 
#10 Ga. -0.265 G F Ebcpancled Metal. 

Prob. 106d. If a 4" slab were reinforced wit^Welded 
Wire Fabric, gauge 3-S, 2" spacing, and the Building 
called for 0.6 of 1% of steel in this case, would yowr^H&f 
slab, if you were the building inspector? 

Prob. 108e. If you have Unit Wire Fabric of 
6-11 gauge delivered to a job to be incorporated 
into a 4" slab, what percentage of reinforcement 
occurs? 

Prob. 106f. How would you specify the sub¬ 
stitution of 4" ^ rods to replace 0-6, 2" spacing, 
Welded Wire Fabric in a 6" slab? 

Prob. 106g. What is the cross sectional area of 
the Unit Wire Fabric of nominal gauge 6-11? Of 
Welded Wire Fabric nominal f^uge 6-9,4" spacing? 
Of Triangle Mesh, #108? Of Lock Woven Fabric, 
#374B? 

Prob. 106h. If a slab were detailed for 4" ^ rods, 
6" O.C., what size of Steelcrete could be substituted? 
Of G F Expanded Metal? 


Sao- 

tlonal 

sres as 

iwu- 

foroe- 

meat 


« 244 


0.183 


0 162 


0.277 

0.208 

0.173 


Nome 

Manufoo- 

tuier 

Slxe of aheet 

Sheeta 

per 

bundle 
or orate 

S(|URre feet 
per bundle or 
orate 

OaUBee 

.Sec- 
tiORHi 
area as 
rein* 
force* 
iiiont 

Width 

Iiongth 

8' 

10' 

12' 

16' 



O'O* 


10 

480 


720 

960 


0 076 



8'0* 



378 


668 

767 

13 

0 in 



5'3* 



206 


442 

690 


0 126 



7' 0* 



280 

360 

420 

600 


0 16 



6'0* 

8'0* 


240 

300 

300 

480 


0 176 



6'3* 

12'0* 


211 

263 

316 

421 

9 

0 20 



4'0* 

and 


160 

200 

240 

320 


0 26 


Conaolidated 

7'0* 

16'0* 


112 

liO 

168 

224 


0 .30 

Stulcrbtb 

Expanded 

6'0* 

No. 0 


96 

120 

144 

192 


0 .36 


Metal Co. 

7'0* 



112 


168 

224 


0.40 



fi'S' 

10'0* 

2 

100 


180 

200 


0.46 



6' «* 

aleo 


92 


138 

184 

6 

0 60 



6'3* 



84 


126 

168 


0 66 



4'9* 



76 


114 

162 


0 00 



5'9* 



46 


69 

92 


0 78 



4'3* 


1 

34 


61 

68 

1 

1 00 


gives data for them, taken frbm the manufacturers* 
catalogues. 

niuBtimtlve Prob. 106c. Specify the Steelcrete, Tnib, 
Chanelath, Self-Sentering and G F Expanded wire mesh to 


107. Slabs with Two-way Reinforcement.* 

If a slab panel is stjuarc, or nearly so, it 
may be reinforced in two directions so that 
a saving may be effected. Unless there is a 
considerable number of such panels the 
saving may not be large enough to warrant 
the use of tills type of slab. Especially 
when there are one-way slalis also, con¬ 
fusion may result when the steel is placed. 
Theoretically, the two-way slab is good 
design. Some rods are always placed longi¬ 
tudinally in a one-way slab to act as spacers 
and temperature steel, and by putting such 
steel at a closer spacing and making it a 
little heavier, a reduction may be made in 
the transverse reinforcement, as well as in 
the thickness of slab. 

An exact analysis of the moment to be 
carried by each system of reinforcement 
cannot lie made as the problem is inde¬ 
terminate due to the more or less flexible 
supports. Approximate solutions are based 
on the assumption that the load at any 
point is carried by the two systems in pro¬ 
portion to the stiffness of the beam ele¬ 
ments in the corresponding directions. The 
bending moment at mid-span then is slightly 
greater than one-half the moment carried 
by a slab reinforced in one direction only. The 
distribution of load varies approximately as a 

* For A diicuuioD of the Icwds brought to begins sncl prders tor two** 
wsy slsb eonstruotioD. see Art. 146. 



BSINFORCED CONCRETE SLABS 



(a) GF Herringbone — flat expanded 


(d) Gddsmith — clincher — eheet lath 






WJJJJJ / ♦ ♦ ♦ 

/AAA/AA4 

?««/// . y . w . v , 

v'.VVV/W7 rtv.'.v,v 



(c) Truscon — 4" — lA Bib lath 


(/) Gkildsmith — Bhurebond — Deep rib sheet lath 


Fig. 160. Metal Laths* 


P 'c '.'(r (I 

SA'< r 

(0;d hJ - ■ ./ f, • i ; 

f>>/.«( erivjra N..itir Mijkcr;cc 

f.o. Baliy, Dist. Hoatj}) (VV.B.) 


• Hoc Table 8H. 
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DESIGN OF FLOOR CONSTRUCTION 


parabola, as indicated in Fig. 161, and should be 
based upon equal defleetions. 

The dab should be designed and reinforced as 
continuous over the supports in order to make it 
act according to the assumptions. 

When the panels are square, the obvious assump¬ 
tion made in practice is that the beam elements in 
each direction take one-half of the load. The error 

TABLE 88 — Continwd 

DATA OH Wntl MESH 


C 0 R&-M| 8 H 


Mnttofas- 

tttivr 


A’rib 
Corru- 3' o.c. 

(Bted - 

Bar ]' rib 


_ General Firo- 

proofin,Co. 

HcBRiNa- General Fire- 
BONR BB pnxirirut Co. 

"ip" 

True- _ 

Htbib eon 

Steel _ 

Co. 


Sin of liheot 

Width 

Length 

18* 

8' 


12' 

13' 



12' 


8' 

19' 

10' 


12' 

20i' 

8' 

14' 

0' 

24' 

8' 

16' 

10'or 

20' 

12' 

21' 

8' 


nlieBU a t * 

Mf Square fast 
bu^te per buntila or Gaugea 


Similarly the moment for the same ccmdi- 

tions for a square two-way slab should be cdmOated 

from M The theoretical depth of slab 

for the latter should be that to the center of the 
upper layer of rods. The concrete has to sustain 
the compression due to the moment in onej^irection 
only as the stresses are at right angl^ 
each other. The stresses in th#'”0^'ret(? 
in one direction do not weaken the concrete 

- with respect to the stresses in the ’other 

,^1 direction. The area of steel required in 
"JSbi-" direction may then theoretically be 



22. 24. 
26 or 27 

jg j 4 j 2 ng .- f ;— 

96 128 160 192 —ilS— 

^ m 2i5 2M 24. 26. 
160 2^ 2861,120 and 

188 ® 

■ IT'FToW 


1 

Namo 

.Ifuuuloc- 

turor 

Sixe of sheet 

1 Width I.engtb 

SheetH 

per 

bundle 

Square feet 
per bundle 

Gauges 

.Sec¬ 
tional 
area aa 
rein¬ 
force¬ 
ment 



By ft. 



24 

0.198 


Berger Munu- 




26 

0 148 

Rnrux 

facturing Co. 

4'0"to 

order 


28 

0.124 



12' 0" 



, All 

1 






[lengtbB 




3'0" 8' 







4'0' 8' 



10 

0 176 



5' 0' 0' 







6' 0’ and 





OF 


4'(r 10'8* 



10 

0.266 

Espandid 

GenemI Fire- 

5'4“ 

For 




Mital 

praoling Co. 

3' 0*' 

order 


10 

0 353 



4'0' 



! and 




O'O" 







3'0* fi' 



12 

0 160 



4'0" and 



12 

0 104 



0 0' 8' 



12 

0.246 



1 1 

1 



introduced by such an assumption is slight and it is 
offset by the fact that the designing load is only 
approximate. The moment for a one-way slab 
fully continuous is usually calculated from M ^ 


_ Fia. IGl 

- calculated on the basis of the depth to the 

- layer in question. Practically, the cifective 
- depth used is to the center of the upper 

layer of steel. Both sets of steel may then 
be spaced the same. Theoretically the 

_ spacing of the rods in the lower layer 

_ might be increased slightly as they are 

_ acting at a larger effective depth, but the 

.soc- increase in spacing gained would not war- 
ar^"a8 T^nt destroying the advantage of symmetry 
in the two directions. 

ment Since the distribution of loatl is assumed 

T.m~ vary as a parabola, the bending moment 

0 148 is greater near the center of the slab than 
” * . ?i- near the edges, and the reinforcement may 
_ be arranged accordingly. 

. SraCinCATIOH CLAUSE* 

U 170 

In placing reinforcement in such slabs 

- account shall be taken of the fact that 

‘’ 20® the bending moment is greater near the 

oTa" center of the slab than near the edges, 

and two-thirds of the calculated mo¬ 
ments shall be assumed as carried by 
0 iw the center ludf of the slab and one- 

u IM third by the outside quarters. 

0.246 

_ Some designers in following this specifica- 

- tion prefer to calculate the moment in one 

direction for the whole panel and the re¬ 
quired area of steel, and the number of rods cor¬ 
responding. Then two-thirds of this number are 
spaced equally in the middle half of the span and 

* The BuikUng Iaw of the Cite of Boeton. 
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the remainder apportioned to the quarter portions 
eitdl^ side. If the panels are small, the weight of 
steer asaved by varying the spacing may not oom- 
pensate^ f wi^e extra labor, inconvenience, and 
possible mistakes in placing it. Consequently for 
small panels, it may 1^. advisable to space the rods 
uniformly across the span in both directions. 


niustnUlje Prob. 107s. Design a two-way slab for a 
interior panel 20'-0" square to carry a L.L. of 60#/a'. 


L.L. 
I" Fin. Fir. 
I" Sub. Fir. 
2" Cinder 
Conor. Fill 
7" Slab 
Susp. Ceil. 
T.L. 


60 

3 

3 


M 

M 


88 

JS 

]85#/a' 


w • L* 
24 


0.6 w • L* in.-lbs. 


0.5 X 185 X (20)* - 37,000"# 




37.(XK) 


5.1+" 


117 X 12 
Use 6i" slab on a/o of two 
layers of steel. 


M for whole panel in one direction 

37,000"#/ft. X 20 - 740,000"# Ave. d - 6.2" 
740,000 


“ 18,000 X i X 6.2 
Try ^ rods, area = 0.30Ci" 


8.830". 


29+, say 30 rods. 


J X 30 =>= 20 in middle lO'-O" 

X 12 _ «»/ p g Use f" ^ rods 6" o.c. for middle lO'-O" 
20 ■ ■ and f" ^ — 12" o.c., for two 5'-0" 

outside portions — both ways. 


When the slab panel is oblong, the proportion of 
load carried by each beam element must be cal¬ 
culated. In Fig. 162, let 

too = the total load in #/n' on the slab, 

= the proportion of load carried in the longi¬ 
tudinal direction, and 

wt ~ the proportion of load carried in the trans¬ 
verse direction. 



Fig. 162 


The deflections of any two strips of unit width such 
as A~A and B-B must be the same, at their point of 
intersection k* The deflections are proportional 
to the 4th power of the lengths in the respective 
directions. Thus 

Wt _ Li* 
wi Lb* 

But m — wi + Wt, or wl — Wn — wt. 

* It ii obvioiM that the ahorter span will take the larser proportion of 
the total load ae it ie itiffer and resiete bendins to a snatar extent. In 
other words, beanie take load in proportion to tteir atiffneea. 


Substituting, 

wt 

Wo — Wt 


Lb*' 


Expanding, wt • Lb* = wo • Ll* - wt • Lj*. 
Collecting terms, wt {Lb* + Li*) ~ wo • u*. 

V!l — 

Wo Lb* + Ll* 


The following gives the ratios of wt to wo for varjnng 
ratios of Ll to Lb. 


Ratio 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

2.0 

\ 

Wm 

I 

0.50 

0.59 

0.67 

0.76 

0.80 

0.83 

0.89 


A simpler method of expressing the proportion of 
the total load carried by the transverse reinforce¬ 
ment, namely. 


r == 


v^T 

Wo 


is usually used as is specified below. 


SPBCmCATIOIf CLAUSE t 

For oblong alabs, the length of which in not 
greater than one and one-half times their width, 
the moment to Ixi resisted by the transverse re¬ 
inforcement may Ixs found by using a propor¬ 
tion of the live and dead load equal to that 

given by the formula r = ^ — 0.5, where I ■» 

o 

length and b = breadth of slab. The longitu¬ 
dinal reinforcement should then lie pro^xirtioncd 
to carry the remainder of the load. 

This practically agrees with the previous table for 
when 

^ = 1.1, ^ = 0.59. 

Lb Wo 


Correspondingly, r = 1.1 — 0.5 = 0.6, and so on. 
To maintain consistent nomenclature the formula 
may then be expressed as 


r = 


b 

IjB 


- 0.5. 


When -- becomes 1.5, according to the specification, 
Lb 

r = 1.5 — 0.5 = 1.0. This would mean that the 
transverse reinforcement carries all the load accord¬ 
ing to the formula, and that the longitudinal rein¬ 
forcement is carrying no load. Consequently, 

t Froai Joiat Committee Report of 191t. 
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when the length of thp oblong slab is greater than 
1.5 times the width, a two-way system of reinforce¬ 
ment is of no advantage. As the ratio r approaches 
1.5, the value of the longitudinal steel in carrying 
load becomes rapidly leas. 

The first test as to whether a two-way slab will 
serve to any advantage or not is to calculate the 
ratio of the length of the panel to the width. A good 
practical limit for the ratio based upon experience 
is 1.2. When it is feasible to try a two-way slab, 
both a one-way and a two-way design should be 
made and the results compared as to cost. In a 
one-way slab, some longitudinal steel is used as 
spacers and the amount of such reinforcement in a 
two-way slab may not be much more. In such a 
case a two-way slab would be economical as the 
amount of concrete required would be enough less to 
more than offset the extra steel* The larger bending 
moment is based upon the short span and this 
moment controls the depth of the slab. Calcula¬ 
tions should be made to verify the fact that the 
longitudinal steel, when placed over the transverse 
steel, will carry its proportion of load safely. 


niuBtrative Prob. 107b. Deaign a two-way alab for a 
typical interior panel, 12'-0" X 14'-()" for a live load of 
300i(l/a'. Use Sc = 660#/o" and /, - Ifi.OOOif/a". Design 
the panel for a one-way slab and compare the costs. 


Ll - 14.0, Lb 


12.0, - y - 0.6 - 0.87 by 12'-0" span. 

Lb 12 

0.3S by 14'-0" sjwn. 
L-L. 300 M — 1.0 w • L’ (both directions) 

1" Grano. = 12 
6" Slab =- 7R 
T.L. - &7#/d' 

M - 1.0 X (0.67 X 387) X (12)‘ - 37,400"# 

Use 6J" slab. 
d - 5.5" 


A$ 


a . 4 » 6 . 4 " 

V 107.4 X 12 
37,400 


16,000 X i X 5.5 


0.490" 


D iQ 

i" 4. area = 0.196 

0.196 


I " 0, area » 0.307 


0.49 


■ 2.54 


1.6 


12 

2..54 

12 

1.6 


= 4.6 
= 7.5 


0.307 

Use I" 0 — 71" ii.c. in 12'-0" direction. 


The depth of the slab is controlled by the larger moment, 
but it must be shown that the long s|ian steel may be placed 
above the short span steel with safety. 

If i" 4 rods are used in both layers, as is desirable, to 
keep a minimun) number of sizes of rods, the effective depth 
to tto upper layer is 5.5 — 0.625 = 4.88". 


ilf = 1.0 X (0.33 X .387) X (14)* = 25,000"# 
d (required) - y /^^^^2 “ 


d (actual, as above) 

. 25,000 

’ 16,000 X i X 4.88 

9:?®? - I 19 B- 

0.307 ■ 1.19 


* 4.88" 
- 0.368 

» lO.l 


Use I" 4 —10" O.C. in 14'-0" direction. 


The spacii^ of the rods in both directions ini^t have been 
varied similar to that shown in lUustoative Prob. 107a, ^t 
the spacing wUl be kept uniform on account of the sise ^ the 
panel. 

One-way dab. 


L.L. - 300 M 
1" Grano. - 12 
8" Slab - 100 
T.L. - 412 #/d' 


d 




.59,300 

107.4 X 12 “ 


- 1.0 X 412 X (12)* - 59,300"# 


6.81 



. _ 59,300 

* ” 16,000 X 1 X 7 

0.307 2 


0.8050" 


Use I" 4 — 0" 0.0. 

Use i" 4 spacers 24" o.c. 


Comparative Coat. 


14 


Length of rods in 14'-0" direction - 14 + ^ say 18'-8" 

Length of rods in 12'-0" direction - 12 + ^ -= say 16'-0" 

o 

For the two-way panel, 

12X12 
10 

14X12 


7i 

For the one-way panel, 
14X12 


Spacers, 


6 

12X12 

24 


14.4 spaces, say 16 rods X 18'-8" 

22.4 spaces, say 24 rods X 16'-0" 

28 spaces, say 30 rods X 16'-0" 


6 spaces, say 7-1" 4 rods X 14'-0" 


Weight of sled,, two-way pand 

16 X 1.04 X 18.75 
24 X 1.04 X 16.0 

Weight of sled, one-way pand 

30 X 1.04 X 16.0 => 
7 X 0.38 X 14.0 »» 


1"4 = 1.04#/f( 
1"4 = 0.38#/ft. 

=• 313 

- ^ 

715# 

500 

J8 

538# 

177 X $0.04 = $7.08 


715 - 538 = 177# 

8" slab — 6.)" slab = IJ" of concrete 

21 c.f. of concrete = 0.78 cu. yd. 

12 

$0.78 X $14.00 =» $10.92 

Extra cost of forms p<sr square foot for heavier slab $0.02. 

14 X 12 X $0.02 - $3.36 
Extra cost of placing steel in 2-way panel, $0.01/#. 

177 X $0.01 - $1.77 

$7.08 $10.92 $14.28 

1.77 3.36 8.85 


$8.85 


$14.28 


$5.43 


The two-way slab is more economical in this case by $5.43 
per panel. If there were a considerable duplication of panels, 
tliis would be an item worth considering. For only a few 
panels the gain would he offset by the supervision required. 


* In obcckiag such oalculationa it will be wfo to aaeume that a yard of 
concrete coeta about 3.6 timM m much as 100 pounds of reinforeement 
(nanleoting saving in forms for 2-way slabsi if mty). 
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Pnb. lOTe. Design a two-way slab for a typical interior 
panel 18'-0" square, to carry a live load of 100#/a'. Use 
ft - «60#/a" and f, r 16.000#/a". 1" granolithic finish 
^ ceili^ plastered direct. Vary spacing of rods as allowed. 

Prob. wMi^Design a two-way slab for a panel 16'-0" 
by 18'-0". Panel is only jMitially continuous in the 18'-0" 

direction ^Af ■■ “ ^“1*7 continuous in the 16'-0" 

direction. Use Boston Law. Design the panel for a one¬ 
way sbb and compare the costs. 


to the direction of the bars by their spacing, first 
deducting the halves of the girders on either side. 
Assuming the girders in Fig. 164 (a) to l)e 14" 
wide, the space to be occupied by the liars is (20 X 
12) — 14 = 226". With the bars 10" o.c., there 
are 22 spaces with 6" to spare. Spacing 3" of this 
to each side of the girders, 23 bars are needed, or 
one more than the number of spaces. 



Fig. 163. Typical Plan Indicating Rbinporcsment 
(a) mesh (b) rods 


108. Slab Details. 

After a slab panel is designed, the detailing incurs 
the calculation of the number of bars, their lengths 
and their bendings. Several methods of showing 
the details for slab steel are used. One is to con¬ 
ventionally indicate the steel directly upon the 
plan of the panel, as indicated in Fig. 163, which 
represents a typical engineer’s sketch. Another 
method is to show a cross section through the floor 
and the relation of the steel to it, as in Fig»164 (6). 
The latter is a more positive manner of showing all 
the details. The rods in cither case may be separate 
for each span, or they may be made to continue 
over several short spans, the former method lieing 
preferable. If the latter is used, the rods should 
lireak joints. Certain liliertics arc taken in detailing 
steel, one of which is to show rods one above the 
other for clearness, while in reality they all lie in 
the same plane. Some engineers'indicate the steel 
by dotted lines while others use full lines. It is 
reconunended that the system shown in Fig. 164 be 
followed. A particular bar is shown with a full 
line and the one next to it is shown by a dotted line. 
This method helps to clarify the intention of how the 
rods are to be bent and where they stop. 

The number of bars in any case is obtained by 
dividing the length of the panel at right angles 


The angle of bending slab steel is usually 30° 
with the horizontal. The center of the bends is 
commonly at the one-fourth or one-sixth points of 



Fiu. 164 


the span, depending upon whether the span is an 
intermediate one or an end one, os illustrated in 
Fig. 164 (6). The lap of each bar into the next 
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panel is also to the coe-fourth point. Half of the 
bars are bent each way as shown in (c). Since the 
bars lap into the adjoiniii^ panels and eveiy other rod 
is bent up, there is as much steel over each support 
as there is at mid- 4 pan. The length of bars is 
usually given to the nearest 3" above the calculated 
value, which is equal to the span plus one-quarter 
of the adjacent span plus the loss in bend. The 



latter is the difference between the slant length 
of the bent portion and its horizontal projection. 
Thus in Fig. 164 (d), 

(4)* + (7)* = 65. = 8 

Lr)8s in liend = 8 — 7 = 1" 

(i4'-8i") + 8" + {4'-8i") + 5'-0" = 25'-l" 
theoretical 

(25'-l") + 2" = 25'-3" practical. 


When the ends of the bars are hooked, the common 
practice is |o allow an additional 6" length for*the 
hook. * 

In general, engineering details show'-o*^- the size, 
spacing, length, bend-points and termi^ points 
of slab rods. All bends are made 30® unless other¬ 
wise noted. The structural details will, therefore, 
be similar to those in Fig. 163 or Fig. 164 (6). It is 
of course evident that more complete information 
is necessary in order to supply the bar^ with^tlC., 
correct details. There are two methods commonly 
employed in such work. Either the contractor 
buys the steel in proper lengths and has it bent at 
the job, or he may order the reinforcement bent 
by the bar company, ready to place in the forms.* 
In either case, details such as shown in Fig. 164 (d), 
or a schedule is required, the latter being the usual 
procedure. Figure 166 illustrates a common meth¬ 
od. The number of like panels is determined from 
the plan, and with this data, the total number of 
bars exactly alike can be tabulated and later fabri¬ 
cated. These are assigned a mark and bundles 
of them are tagged with this identification. If one 

* For B iliacuHion of the methuda of bending ban, aee Index, Vol. I, 
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(«) 


(/) 

Fia. 166* 



Fio. 167. Slab Bar Ties and Spacers 

(а) beam spacers (Universal Form Clamp Co.) (e) easy chairs (Universal Form Clamp Co.) 

(б) Securo beam spacer (Metal Bldg. Mat. Co.) (/) Sccuro slab spacer fMctal Bldg. Mat. Co.) 

(c) bar-chair (Concrete Steel Co.) (g) ty-chair (Concrete Steel Co.) 

(d) chair lock (Electric Welding Co.) (h) easel chair (Ckmorete Steel Co.) 

* CourtMjr of Cononte Steel Company. 
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bar differs in any detail from another, it is given an 
independent mark. 

An important featuie in connection with steel 
details is that of properly securing the reinforce¬ 
ment in place, and “ a plaw for every bar and every 
bar in its place " is a good slogan. If the reinforce¬ 
ment is designed correctly, its effectiveness is marred 
if it is not in its proper place. Such fastenings 
should be sufficiently strong, simple in nature, and 
readily applied, and slipshod methods of using 
pieces of concrete, brick bats, and chicken wire are 
not to be recommended. Figure 16C shows some 
patented forms of bar spacers. That in (a) is the 
Secure, (6) shows the Hy-chair form of holding 


“ raising rods,” (c) the Ty-chair, used at bar inter¬ 
sections, and (d) the Bar-Ty. Other types are 
illustrate in 167. 

On structural plans, each panel is assigned a 
letter, the latter varying if the panel differs from the 
others. In this way only the panels which vary 
need be detailed by cross sections or on the plan; 
the letters define the remaining panels. 

Prob. 108a. Detail a cross section of a slab for the follow- 
ing data: 

6" slab, o.c. one way 

o.c. temperature steel 
Floor beams 12131.8, 8'-0" o.c. 

Bhow end bay and first interior bay. 
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PLATE tt TYPICAL VIEW SHOWING USE OF METAL LUMBER Ctimitgll <4 Bffttr UarntfaCtiumB Compani 



PLATE 12 TYPICAL FRAMINO PLAN CtmrUay of Berger Manufatiunng Compang 
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CHAPTER 8 
JOIST CONSTRUCTION 


109. Genwal. 

The UM of structural steel, rolled and built-up 
shapes to form the frame for buildinf^ developed 
principally when it became necessary to erect larger 
structures than could be built economically with 
timber. Heavy timber beams and girders occupy 
too large a proportion of the story heights in many 
cases and require a larger number of intermediate 
supports. For buildings of not very great height, 
masonry bearing walls for exterior supports and steel 
columns for interior supports, with a floor frame of 
steel beams and girders, and floor carrying systems 
of various kinds, are used commonly. Masonry 
bearing walls for buildings, a large number of stories 
in height, must, by necessity, be quite thick, par¬ 
ticularly in the lower stories, and such walls take 
up a considerable amount of room, as well as being 
expensive to build. As a result, the steel skeleton 
framed building has become popular in modern 
practice for tall buildings. In this, the loads at each 
floor, including the walls, are carried by the floor 
frame into both interior and exterior steel columns, 
and the enclosure is made by the use of curtain walls. 
Such construction allows a greater speed of erection. 


less bracing is required, and separate groups of 
masons may be employed at the same time. 

110. Wood Joisted Floors. 

The use of wood floor joists supported by steel 
beams and girders is limited to second cla^ con¬ 
struction naturally, and first floors of apartment 
houses are sometimes framed in this way although 
the latest revisions of many important building 
codes now call for a fireproof first floor, where the 
fire area exceeds a specified number of square feet. 
Some even make it a general requirement. The 
steel girders are used to support bearing partitions 
which in turn carry the upper floors. This is dis¬ 
cussed in Book 1.* 

Where a non-inflammable construction is desired, 
and where the use of a structural concrete slab is 
not warranted because of its increased cost and 
weight, metal joists supporting thin conc!h;tc slabs 
and metal lathed, cement plastered ceilings are now 
frequently used. The cost usually averages al}out 
10% more than a wood-framed floor, but the in¬ 
creased fire protection and other advantages warrant 
its use, especially for the first floor. 


Section 8a 
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111. Typical Construction. 

Pressed steel joists are lieing used in many in¬ 
stances as a substitute for wood joist construction 
intended for buildings carrying light loads, such as 
residences, apartment houses, schools, and the like. 
Among the manufacturers who make this product 
are the Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio; the General 
Fireproofing Co., of Younptown, Ohio, and the 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co.J 


• Volume II. “Architectural Conetruotion," Bbok 1, “Wood Conitruo- 
tion," by Voee and Varney, — John Wiley A Hona, Inc. 

t A new type of eteel beam which has recently (1020) come into the 
market for uee in floor eonstriictinn and aa purlin* and rafters in roof 
oonitructiun, is the “Junior Beam,” an exeluaive product of the Jones 
and Lauahlin Steel Corporation, PittsburRh, Pa. This is a iight-wciidit, 
iolled.etecl, structural section, which is similar in nature to the standard 
steel beams, and is of structural Rrade, basie open-hearth steel, rolled from 
the billet to the full I-eection in the typical way. These beams are avail¬ 
able in 12", 11", 10", 0", H", 7" and 6" depths. Properties of these 
sections ate given in eatalORues published by the manufarturers. The 
beams are used in a manner similar to the metal lumber sections described 
in Sect. 8a, and standard details may be found in the catalofues furnished 
by the eompany. 


*- 

rr 


iS 


Figure 168 shows a tjrpical section of a Berger 
joist, which is virtually two channel pieces, spot 
welded together, with the toes of the flanges turned 
in to provide additional stiffness. These joists are 

made in varying depths 
from 4" to 12" by 1" 
increments, and in #11 
and #15 gauges which are 
0.072" and 0.090" in thick¬ 
ness. The metal in each 
section is all of uniform 
thickness due to the even 
roiling, and the sections 
may be obtained in any 
reasonable lcngth.§ They 


^/k* 
'ahivf 






fVbe 
Fig. 168 


Y 


t Trade oataloguw may be obtained by applying to any of theM 
companiea. 

I A* a rule, it ia not economical to uie joiiU over 26'-0" in length. 
Maximum len^hi are lubjeot to ahipping and erection limitation*, and 
execuive length* inoreaae coet*. For length* of apecial iectiooi, refer 
to Table 3». 
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are ustially shipped cut to ordered lengths, which 
saves considerable time in erection, and are usvially 
given a shop coat of paint. 





:bhi 




%:3- 


, ^ ^/J^arJ¥ac. . 




Fin. 169 



Figure 169 illustrates the typical construction. 
Some of the advantages claimed are: 

(1) The erection is simple and rapid, as the 
joists are light in weight and may be handled 
and placed in position by one man. 

(2) The dead weight of the floor construction 
is comparatively small, thus effecting a saving 
in transportation, equipment and in the sizes 
of the supporting frame. 

(3) No forms are required as the metal lath 
at the top provides a base for carrying the 
concrete floor slab, and also serves as reinforce¬ 
ment. The lath can be rolled over the joists, 
already in place, very readily, so that ease of 
erection is again served. 

(4) The screeds are easily placed as they are 
nailed with 16d nails driven down in between 
the webs of the joists and these clinch them¬ 
selves automatically. 

(6) The metal lath for the ceiling is readily 
attached to the prongs. 

(G) The construction has been shown to be 
fire resisting by the tests for the New York City 
Building Bureau conducted at the Columbia 
Fire Testing Station at Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
April, 1915. The resistance to the action of 
water pressure and after-loads was also satis¬ 
factory. 

(7) It is considered vermin-proof and the air 
spaces provide good heat and sound insulation, 
as well as room for conduit work. 

(8) Easy inspection is possible and the work¬ 
men do not require a great amount of previous 
specialized experience. 

The finish flooring may be varied according to 
the type desired. When a granolithic, terrazzo, or 
tile surface is desired, the screeds are naturally 
omitted, but expansion rods, 18" o.c., should 
be provided and placed over the metal lath. The 
wood finish flooring is often nailed directly to the 
screeds, but some architects specify a sub-floor as 
in other types of floor construction. The latter 
provides additional stiffness and a better and more 


even nailing surface. Considerable objection is 
raised to this type of construction on account of the 
breaking of the concrete at each screed. It would 
be far better to make the 2" slab continuous and 
provide some other means of fastening the wood 
floor. 

112. Properties of I Joists. 

The various elements of the metal lumber sections 
may be calculated in the usual way. The section 
moduli may be found from the formula;* 

^ • d + in which 

A« == the net flange area (the gross area minus 
the area of the holes punched out for 
prongs), 

d => the depth of the joist, and 
f = the thickness of the web. 

It is claimed by some authorities that pronp should 
not be punched out of the top flange, as tests to 
destruction show a failure by compression at such 
places, and that the lath should be fastened by other 
means at the top flanges. Table 77 gives the 
common dimensions and properties of standard 
joists.f 


TABLE 39 

(BERLOV STANDARD) 
Dimeiuloaf ud Propertiei of 1 Joliti 


Depth 

(In.) 

Weight! 

(Lbs. 
per Ft,) 

Flange 

Width 

(In.) 

Wdil 

Thiek- 

ueae 

(In.) 

Areii 

of 

tioii 

(Sc|. 

ftm.) 

Mo- 
iiienl 
of In¬ 
ertia 

(Ine.)* 

Rodiua of 
Gyra- 
tum 

(In.) 

Section 

Mmluliia 

fln.)« 

4 

,3.7 

3 

0.144 

l.OS 

2.60 

1.65 

1.30 

5 

4.2 

3 

0.144 

1.22 

4.38 

1.89 

1.75 

6 

4.7 

3 

0.144 

1.37 

0.90 

2.24 

2. .TO 

7 

5..'> 

3i 

0.144 

1.62 

11.20 

2.63 

3.20 

8 

6.1 

4 

0.144 

1.80 

16.80 

3.06 

4.20 

9 

7.0 

4 

0.1.50 

2.06 

23.85 

3.40 

5.30 

10 

8.0 


0.1.56 

2..38 

33.25 

3.74 

6.65 

11 

9.5 


0.172 

2.80 

46.20 

4.06 

8.40 

12 

11.5 

il 

0.180 

3.10 

60.00 

4.40 

10.00 


Tests show the ultimate tensile strength of the 
material used to vary from 65,000 to 05,000 #/d", 
so that on the i)asis of the usual factor of safety, the 
maximum allowable flexural stress is commonly taken 
as 16,000 #/d". 

* Tniscon Concrate Steel Co. (inch unite coneidored). 
t The joist eiiee Mui weishte have recently boon etandardiied to that 
ali eompaniee manufacture the aame aiiee. 
t Subject to 2j°r maximum variation. 

The propertiee of channel joieta are on»-hal( of thoee lUted. 

Special neetione, made of eteel 0.130" in thickneea, are available. ThcMare 
uaed for hemien and triminere and in plaoee where eonditione call for greatly 
inoreneed stranatb, only. f«agtha of auch joieta from 4* to 10 deep should 
not exceed lO'-e’, ami nw 11' and 12' depthe, 12'.#'. 

I The web thickneoe is the sum of the thickneeaee of the two channel weba- 
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118. Typical Framing Plans. 

As for other types of floor construction, typical 
framing plans are necessary to show the sizes and 
spacing of the joists, the bridging, the location and 
Mzes of the supporting beams and partitions, colmnn 
centers, openings, and so on. Plate 12 is a typical 
framing plan of this kind. 

114. Determination of Joist Sizes. 

The theoretical calculations to determine the 
required sizes of joists involve the principles of steel 
be^ design as outlined in Chap. 2. In order to 
match the standard 96" length of metal lath, four 
common spacings of joists are used, namely, 12", 
16", 19" and 24" o.c. The most used of these is 
the 16" spacing. Such spacings usually will not 
cause the intervening concrete to be overstressed. 

niustrative Prob. 114a. Show that the concrete is not 
overatresHed for a condition of heavy loading, in standard 
construction. 

Assume maximum spacing of 24" o.c. 

2-i" Wood Firs. - 6 

2" Concrete — ^ 

D.L. - '3l#/a' 

L.L. 100 (assumed heavy) 

T.L. - 131#/d' 

Assume the concrete is simply supported on the clear span 
between screeds. 

For a I'-O" strip, 

= 131 X (24 - 2)« _ 

8 8 
Mr ^ Uc-k-j-b-(P 

Assume d conservatively low for the 2" thickness, say U" 
79« « S/t X i X } X 12 X (1.5)* 
fc (actual) - 180|f/Q" 

ft (allowable) for 1 : 2| : 5 concrete = 600#/a" 

The condition would be even safer when no screeds are used 
as the continuity of the concrete would be effective.* Never¬ 
theless the thickness should not lie made less than 2" in any 
case on account of its fire resisting value. Observations have 
shown that lath of the proper gau^* will not sag greater 
than ^4 of the center to center of joists with 2" concrete. 
This is additional protection, us the thickness of slab is in¬ 
creased correspondingly, for a level top surface is maintained. 

When determining the load the joists are to 
carry, an estimate of the weight of the joists them¬ 
selves must be made previous to their design. This 
is most conveniently expressed as so many #/a' 


of floor area, 
assumptions. 

Table 40 gives check values for such 

* The following 

gauges are reeaumended by 

the nwBufiioturerB; 

Spacing rf Jobb 

lath for Cunorete 

I.ath for Ceiling 

24" 

41 

31# 

10 

4 

81 

16 

31 

3 

13 

3i 

8 


TABLE 40 

AmtOZniATB WBIGRTS OF JOISTS PBK 8Q. FT. 

OF FtOOR AREA 

Om a«t sna of floor ia ooUiaoHin. Motorial (or tofo utd boufaiio 
b bwludod la wolilib bolow. 


Uneor Ft. of Joists per 

Sq. Ft. of Fieor 

l.Ot 

.04 

.80 

i 

.M 

Spacing 

W 

13) * 

16' 

10* 

or 20* 

24* 

Depth 
ol Joist 

Weight per 
Lineer Ft. 

Weight in I.bs. ner Sq. Ft. 
of Floor Area 


4' 

3.71b. 

3.88 

3.48 

2.06 

2.40 

2.04 

6' 

4.21b. 

4.41 

3.95 

3.36 

2.73 

2.31 

6' 

4.71b. 

4.g<i 

4.42 

3.76 

3.05 

2.68 

V 

6.51b.* 

5.78 

6.17 

4.40 

3.57 

3.02 

8" 

6.1 lb. 

6.40 

5.73 

4.88 

3.96 

3.35 

9' 

7.01b. 

7,35 

6.58 

5.60 

4.55 

3.85 

10' 

8.01b. 

8.40 

7.62 

6.40 

6,20 

4.40 

11' 

9.61b. 

9.97 

8.92 

7.00 

6.17 

5.22 

12' 

10.51b. 

11.00 

9.87 

8.40 

6.83 

6.78 


Weights given above are approximate for short cut esti¬ 
mating and checking. 


The size of joist required for flexure may lie cal¬ 
culated in the usual manner. 

niustrative Prob. 114b. (Iheck the size of joists shown 
on PI. 12 for the middle portion of the framing toward the 
front of the building (panel B-8). Live load specified, 
60#/d'. 



L.L. - 60 



Fin. Fir. =» 3 

10 Ub X -r 


Sub Fir. = 3 

12 

2" 

Concrete = 25 

Assume 16" spacing 


Joists = 6 (Table 40) 

M. = 96 X ” 128#/ft. 


Ceiling •• 10 

Span - 14'-10" 


T.L. - 96#/a' 



M = 1.5 to • L* - 1.6 X 128 X (14.83)* - 42,200"# 

/ _ 42,200 _ „ 

Utie 7"-6.5# Joitita, 16" o.c. 

e 

16,000 


(Refer to Table 39) 


Ordinarily, the question of shear is not investi¬ 
gated in the design of the joists, as the spans are 
relatively long and the loads arc comparatively light 
for the cases to which such construction is adaptable. 
Furthennore, the usual allowable shearing stress for 
steel (10,000#/q") is comparatively high. 

niuatrative Prob. 114c. Calculate the average intensity 
of vertical shear* for the typical joist discussed in Illustrative 
Prob. 1146. 


,, w‘L 128 X 14.83 

/ ass — a» ' ' « 

2 2 

V Y 050 
“ A, “ d • ( " 7 X 0.144 
V (allowable) = 10,000#/a" 


9m 

- 043#/n" 

Shear O.K. 


* Thb value b repneentatlvn of the maiimum value of horinotal 
shear, and if it ie suRioieotb’ below the allowable, tiie borisootal ahear may 
be amuined safe. 
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The deflection of the joists is an important part 
of the investigation, however, as in the majority of 
cases the plastered ceiling is directly attached to 
the soffits of the joists, and furthermore, the flooring 
is applied directly to the tops. When deflection 
controls this feature, it is usually indicated in tables. 
(See footnote. Table 41.) J af 

niuBtrittre Prob. Hid. Show that the deflection of the 
joist selected in Illustrative Prob. 114h is within safe limits. 

/ = n.2"* (Table 39) 14'-10" - 178" - I 

n = ^ 5 X (128 X 14.83) X (178)» ^ ^ 

“ 384 £? • / “ 384 X 30,000,000 X 11.2 
I I7it 

D (allowable) - ^ ^ - 0.493" 

300 300 

Deflection O.K. 

The methods illustrated in the above problems 
arc not usually employed to design steel joist floors. 
A study of the conditions will readily show that 
safe-load tables may be easily and safely devised for 
this purpose. The following reasons give evidence 
of the wisdom of such a suggestion: 

(1) The number of sections which may be 
used is small, 

(2) the unit live loads are usually small, and 
vary within narrow limits (40# to 100#), 

(3) the joists carry uniform loads in the 
majority of cases, 

(4) the spans are unusually well standard¬ 
ized, due to the room sizes ordinarily encoun¬ 
tered in the types of buildings for which this 
construction is esjieciaily suitable, and 

(5) that under the usvial circumstances, the 
questions of shear and buckling are not con¬ 
trolling elements in the design. 


The above situations do not hold as commonly for 
rolled sections and for reinforced concrete. Table 
41 gives the total loads in #/a' of floor surface that 
various combinations of Berloy joists can safely 
carry. These values are ba.sed upon a moment of 

• When the joists run continuous over a 


supporting beam at one end, a coefficient of —— 

may be used, and when continuous at both supports, 
W • L 

—— is employed. A designer should select the 
10 

most economical arrangement of joists that the 
conditions will allow. Table 41 is a distinct ad¬ 
vantage in such a case. 


lUustntive Prob. 114e. Select an economical arrange¬ 
ment of joiate for a L.L. of 100#/a', a span of 16'-0", and 
wood finish flooring. 


L.L. - 100 
i" Fin. Fb. - 3 

-I" Sub Fir. - 3 

2" Concrete 25 

Joists » 4 (Table 40) 

Ceiling = 10 * 

T.L. - im/n' 

Beferring to Table 41, the following combinations are ] 

ll"-9.5i(! joists 24" O.C. — 9.5 + U ” 4.76#/d' 

10"-8.0# joists 19" O.C. — 8.0 + 11 - 4.42#/n' 

9"-7.0# joists Itt" o.c. — 7.0 + 11“ B.m/u' 

8"-<i.l# joists 12" o.c. — fl.l + II - 6.1 #/a' 

From the above it is seen that 10" joists, 19" o.c., are most 
economical ns for as weight is roncerned. In particular coses, 
other factors may influence the selection, such us the thick¬ 
ness of floor construction mid consequent addition to colunms 
and walls, the number of joists to place, headroom, and so 
on. 

The table cannot be used when special instances 
of loading are encountered. When non-bearing 
partitions occur in a direction perpendicular to that 
of the joists, os in Fig. 170, the joists must sustain 
a concentrated load in addition to the uniform load. 
The value of the former may be expressed as 

F = Wf ‘S ‘h 

in which 

P = the concentrated load in lbs., 
s = the spacing of joists in feet, 
h = the height of the partition in feet, and 
wp = the weight of the partition in lbs. per 
superficial sq. ft. 

Illustrative Prob. 114f. What size of joists is requires 
for the data of Illustrative Ibob. 114c if a partition crossed 
them 5'-0" from one end? Story height ll'-O". 

Uniform load = 145 X = 230#/ft. (Prob. 114«) 

4" channel stud partition, three coats of plaster each side 
= 110#/sq. yd. = 12#/n't 
Partition height = ll'-O" - (2 -f 2 + 10) = 9.83' 

P = • s • 5 = 12 X is X 9.83 = 187# 

oon y m 

fli - 187 X H + " - = 1970# 

V«, 1970 - 5 X 2.30 - 187 = 630 
630 230 = 2.74' 

2.74 + 5 = 7.74' from Rt 

Mmu = 1970 X 7.74 - — - 187 X 2.74 

= 7850'# = 94,100"# 

iJ/94,100 = 16,000- - = 5.88"» 

c e c 

Referring to Table 41,10" Jomta, 19" o.c, may still be used. 

* Some aKshitocte qMrify that thn inotal lath attached to the noffita 
of the itiiats shall be back plastered in order to secure additional Are pro¬ 
tection. In such cases, the weiaht shnuld be included in the load par sq. 
ft. 

t Fur weights of partitions, see Index. 
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TABLE 41 

TOTAL SAFE URIFOBM LOADS OR STAHDASD BBBLOT 

JOISTS nr #/□' or floor arba 



Based upon a moment of and a maximum fibre stress of 16,000#/n''. 

Deflection does not exceed of the span in inches. It should be remembered that the values tabulated are total 

loads and include the dead weight. 

The values are based upon tne contingency that the joists are properly braced with bridging, lath, etc. 
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Fin. 170. Bkhukh Flook 
( a) I-joiHtM uii«l chunticl HtiidH 

1. I-joistw 4 . electric cunduits 

2. bridging 5. nailing atripa 

3. metal lath 6. concrete fill 


AND Pahtition Conhtudction 

(b) I-joiats and U-studa 

7. finiahed wood floor 10. studa 

8. planter 11. nailing block 

9. aocket atrip 
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V Instead of carrying computations to the degree of 
* \c 9 uracy illustrated above, an approximate solu- 
tion'&fenerally used, namely, that of assuming the 
span to be 2 '- 0 " greater than the actual, and using 
Table 41. 

lUustntiTe Prob. 114^. Check Illustrative Pnb. llif by 
' the approximate method. 


requirements are necessary. The spacing should 
not exceed 6 '- 0 ", and for joist spans greater than 
12 '- 0 ", the bridging should be placed at least at 
the third'points of the span. 

nittstrative Prob. 1141. Dotemiine the Rises of joktR and 
I-beams required for a panel 20'-0" X 20'-0". L.L. 60i/a', 
double floor and plaster^ coiling. 


T.L. - 145#/n' Actual span -« 18'-0" L.L. =» 80 From Table 79, 


Assume span 18'-0". 

From Table 41, le# =• 138 #/d' O.K. practically 

Use 10" Joists —19" o.c. 

When a bearing partition crosses the joists at right 
angles, as is the case when a change of framing 
supports occurs, the amount of the concentration 
usually requires the use of heavier members. When 
a non-bearing partition runs parallel with the joists, 
the common practice is to use double, metal joists 
in the same manner us for wood joist construction. 
This is practically always more than sufficient for 
strength, but it is required to provide a support for 
the channel track of the partition, as illu.strated in 
l-’ig. 170. 

Illustrative Prob. 114h. If the partition in IlluRtrotive^ 
Prob. 114/ were parallel to the joiatR, would a double joist ho 
Rufliuicnt t«} carry the load? 

Load per foot from floor = 230# (Prob. 114/) 

LoimI jxir foot fnnn partition = 12 X 9.83 = 118# 

Total load i)er foot = 348# 

M = 1.5 = 1.5 X 348 X (16)> - 134,000"# 

7 _ 134,000 _ ^ 
c. 16,000 

2-10" Joists = 2 X 6.65 = 13.30"' (Tabic 39) 

'J'hus a double Joist is satisfaclory as is the usual case, 
and the alxive coinimtations arc not generally made. 
The live load need not have been considered on the 
space the partition occupied. 

If a bearing partition occurs in a direction parallel 
to the joists, it is usually necessary to introduce a 
structural steel beam to carry the load. If possible, 
bearing partitions should be built continuous with 
the one occurring in the story below. 

The previous discussion has all been based upon 
the fact that the joists are laterally supported. 
Such support is obtained by the use of bridging, in 
addition to that provided by the metal lath and 
slalxs. The typical bridging is shown in Fig. 169, 
and usually consists of #20 gauge'galvanized steel 
1 " wide, drawn taut in alternate diagonals and 
fastened between the weljs with 6 d nails. In addi¬ 
tion to the lateral support afforded by such fa.sten- 
ings, the joists are also held in place vertically during 
erection. The bridging also helps to transfer any 
concentrated load to other joists. Lateral supports 
of this nature are more important in metal lumber 
floors than in wood joist floors, and more rigid 


Fm. Fir. - 3 11"-9.6# JoiatR 24" o.c. - 

Sub Fir. =■ 3 4.7.5#/a' 

2" Concrete *• 25 10"-8,0# Joiste 19" o.c. - 

Joists = 4 5.06#/a" 

Ceiling = _10 10"-«.0# Joists 16" o.c. 

T.L. = 105#/a' (No advantage) 

9"-7.0# Joists 12" o.c. - 
7.0 #/d' 

Use 11 "-9.5# Joists, 24" o.c. 

Load on beam. 

105 X 20 - 2100#/ft. 

Urn. ■« .55 

F.P. = 35 

2190 

M = 1.5 w • L* - 1.5 X 2190 X (20)’ » 1,313,000"# 

_ / _ 1,.3M,000 _ 

• C " lo/ioo” • 

Vue 18 I 64.7 
(liefer to Table 33) 
Une 8 7 18 Column Ties 
Ihe 3 X 21 X I Shelf Angleo 

Figure 171 shows a typical engineer’.^ sketch. 

Prob. 114j. Check the other sizes of the joists shown on 
PI. 12. Typical flewr. Refer to Illustrative Prob. 1146. 

Prob. li4k. Select an cctonoinical arrangement of joists 
for a L.L. of 60#/n' and a span of 14'-0". Typical floor. 

Prob. 1141. Wliat size of joists is n>quirpd in Prob. 
114A: if a partition (12# per superficial Cl' and lO'-O" high) 
crosses them at a distance of 6'-0" fntm one end? CUieck 
the result by the approximate solution. 

Prob. 114m. Ibovidc an arrangement if the joists of 
Pml)s. 114A; and 1141 are to carry the partition in a direction 
parallel with their length. 

116. Framing Around Openings. 

At points where openings occur, special construc¬ 
tion is necessary. Pressed steel sections should 
only be used to frame around small openings such 
as thase for vents, flues, small skylights, chimneys, 
and so on. Special heavy #12 gauge pressed steel 
joists are used for the trimmers and headers in such 
work. Flange connections are made as illustrated 
in Fig. 172, or standard #11 gauge angle connections 
are used, particularly when partitions occur around 
the 0 f)ening 8 . For very small openings the stand¬ 
ard sections are often used. When large openings 
occur, such as at stairways, elevators and large sky¬ 
lights, the principal framing should l)c made with 
structural steel shapes, as illustrated in Fig. 173. 
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116. Determination of Rolled Steel Girder ^es. 

Again, the calculations for the sizes of the beams 
required to support the joists are usually based 
upon a uniform distribution of load. The live load 
may be reduced if the tributary area of floor is large 
enough (Art. 93). 

lUuatrative Prob. 116a. Check the size of steel beam “ A ” 
shown on Pi. 12. 

L - ■ U'.IO" inside face of wall to 

center*line of column. 



Via. 173 


Assume 8" Ijcaring. 

L (c.c. bearings) - 14'-10" + 3" - 

L.L. - 60#/q' D.L. = m/a’ T.L. *= 90#/a' 

w - 90 X 12.17 = 1097#/ft. 

Beam wt. = 2.5# 

F.P. = K w (total) - 1097 + 50 - 1147#/ft 

50#/ft. 

A/ - 1.5 IT • L = 1.5 X 1147 X 14.83 X 16.1 - 386,000"# 

I _ ^5,000 _ 24 . 0 "* Use 10126.3 (Table 33) 

e 16.000 
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1147 X 14.83 


2 
8600 


-8500# 


10 X 0.31 
L-2d-2X10 
8500 


- 2740#/o" 
20 '- 0 " 


176 


- 48.6Q' 


Shear O.K. 
Deletion O.K. 
Uae std. beam aeat. 


Use 8 X I X 0'-8" bearing plate. 


In order to provide proper fire protection, the 
steel beams should be encased with fire resisting 
materials. Figure 174 (a) shows one form of such 
construction which is effective and economical. 
Another method is shown in (b). This is more 
effective than (a) but it is not considered as neces¬ 
sary by many contractors, and it adds weight to 








KmfArcrmnf 

(i) 


^ ^Cbncrr/r 
'^ih/pro^iy 


Fig. 174 


that which the beam must carry, as well as being 
more expensive to form. In either instance, on 
allowance should be made for the beam haunch in 
the calculations, as illustrated in the problem above. 
For (a) an allowance of 8 #/d' of fireproofed surface 
is sufficient, and in (6) the usual weight of 150#/cu. 
ft. of concrete is used. When structural steel floor 
tics are required for the columns (they should be 
braced in at least two directions), a tie beam may 
be made arbitrarily 6" or 8" and thus concealed 
within the floor depth. 

Prob. 116b. Check the sissea of the rolled steel^ahupes 
ahown on PI. 12. L.L. = 60#/a', typical floor. 

Prob. 116c. Design a typical interior panel 18'-0" X 18'-0" 
(jowta and supixjrting beams) for a L.L. of 100#/a'. 1" 
granolithic flniah floor, no fill. 

117. Details at End Supports of Joists. 

The details at the end supports of metal joists 
are similar to those for wood joists in many ways. 
A sufficient tearing length is required, as for all 
beams, although the additional precaution of simple 
fire protection is necessary. It is also important to 
make certain that there is no danger of the webs 
crippling at the supports (Art,. 13). The allowable 
stress in .such an instance may be determined from 
the formula previously discus^, namely, 

U = 16,000 - 120^ • 

V 


The allowable end reaction, as before, is expressed 
by 

^ + 0 • (Art. 13.) 

nliMtnttve Prob. 117a. Is the joist of Prob. 11^ safe 
for buckling if a 21" bearing is used? 

Ri - 1070# 10" Joist, ( - 0.156 

/» - 16,000 - - 8200#/a" 

R - 8200 X 0.166 ^2.6 + - 6400# (aUowable). 

Joist O.K. in buckling. 

From the above illustration, it is seen that joists 
are practically alwa}r8 safe in buckling, if a sufficient 
length of tearing is maintained (as the conditions 
assumed are extreme), and for all ordinary circum¬ 
stances, the budding investigation may be omitted 
at the end supports, as well as for any occasional 
concentrations (Art. 13). 

When considerations of headroom are not impor¬ 
tant criteria, or the supporting beam may be conr 
cealed in a partition, or when the soffits of the 
teams may be allowed to cause ledges at the sides 
of the room or panels in the ceiling of the room, the 
joists may be allowed to nin over the tops of the 
supporting girders, as illustrated in Fig. 175. The 
joists should not te allowed to butt, as in (a), unless 
the breadth of the team flange is 5|" or larger. 




Fig. 17.5 


This is specified because a minimum bearing length 
of 2^" is essential, and there should te a clearance 
of between the ends of the joists. A 2|" distance 
is not theoretically required for direct bearing, as the 
allowable tearing stress of steel upon steel is rela¬ 
tively very high (20,000jf/a'0, but it is necessary in 
order to provide stiffness at the support and to pre¬ 
vent the edges of the flanges from tending and the 
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web from buckling. When the joists lap, as in (b), 
or single joists occur, as in (c), the ends should 
extend slightly beyond the center-line of the beam. 
In such cases, special beam clips are used to hold 
the joists laterally, as shown in (e), although some 
contractors do not use any, and erroneously claim 
that the bridging and concrete arc sufficient to 
provide this requirement. Other builders use rivets 
or special mortise and tenon angle connections. 
In any casc^, some sort of fastening at the point of 
bearing should always lie provided. Figure 176 
shows alternate details. 



Fiq. 176 


Usually headroom is an important factor, how¬ 
ever, and the joists are often supported by shelf 
angles attached to the supporting beam, as illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 177 (o). A minimum 3" X 2i" X i" 
angle should be used to provide the necessary 
l)earing length. Figure (a) is used when the joists 
are of the same depth, while (6) and (c) are used 
when the joists arc of different depths, (b) showing 
the beveled and square-cornered copings, respec¬ 
tively, and (c) the advisable method of eliminating 
coping. Figure (d) shows the method of attach¬ 
ment to channels surrounding large openings. When 
shelf angles are used, no attachment is considered 
necessary, as the bridging and concrete supply 
sufficient stiffness. An alternate detail is ediown in 
(e), and another in (/) which employs small strap 
hangers, although these two details are seldom used 
as they are expensive and not very satisfactory. 

When the joists are supported by steel stud 
bearing partitions or walls, the detail in Fig. 178 is 
commonly used. The bearing length is made the 


full width of the channel track, and the joists 
attached wfth, A'' rivets or bolts. When tl*w joists 
bear upon masonry walls, the length of the bearing 
should be mode equal to one-half the depth of the 
joist, or 4" as a minimum. No bearing plates are 
required as the area provided is ample if such 
lengths are used. 





Fia. 177 



Fio. 178 


Illustrative Prob. 117b. What length of bearing should 
Iks used in Prob. ll7o if the joiats are to rest upon a 12" 
brick wall (p = l75#/a")? 

= 5" ai 112n" 

2 2 175 

R, - 1970# 

Width of flange of 10" joist = 41" 

11.2 

Theoretical length of bearing = * 2.5". 

4.0 

Use 6" for practical reasons. 

It is seen that the rules of establishing bearing lengths 
will provide ample areas. The data us^ are for a case 
of extreme loading. 
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I A lateral tie is often provided by using a strip of 
tlftk^j^jcal bridging, running over the tops of the 
joists near their ends, as shown in Fig. 179 (a). 
End anchors about 6'-0" o.c. may be used as illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 179 (c) and (d), although many con¬ 
tractors correctly contend that the shape of the 
joist is sufficient anchorage in itself. When a joist 
runs parallel to a wall, side anchors may lie used, 
as shown in (c), using a spacing of about 6'-0" o.c., 
and carrying them across at least one interior joist. 

Prob. 117c. Write a specification to cover the details of 
metal lumber I joist supports and anchorage. 



Section 8b 
BAR JOISTS* 


118. The Trussed Type. 

Another form of metal joist which has been 
recently placed upon the market is the Massillon 
Bar Joist.t Figure 180 shows a typical unit. It 
consists of 5 structural grade steel bars (minimum 
§'V)i shop fabricated and electric-arc welded into 
the shape of a Warren truss with cantilever ends. 



Fig. 180 


These are manufactured in 22 standard units, with 
5 depths, namely, 8", 10", 12", 14" and 16", and 
the joists of the same depth are made in various 
standard lengths. Except for the 8" depth, there 
are three standard lengths. The 8" joist i^madc 
in six lengths and there are also four special 8" 
sections, adaptable for residence work. All the 
joists are marked a number such as 8, 10, and so on, 
followed by a letter. A, B, etc. The first refers to 
joist depth and the second to length. If a joist 
miLst be cut for some special reason, it is marked 
“ 12-B cut 3 ”, for instance. The residence joists 
are marked specially, such as 8 R-A, and the like. 
By this series, spans from 4'-0" to 30'-6" may be 
mited. Two standard header sections are used for 

* In addition to the “Maminon" and Rivet^P typea of bar joists, 
there are a number of others of similar nature. One type ia that manu* 
taeturad by the Bates Expanded Steel Truss Co., East Chicaco, Indiana, 
rhis joist does not rely upon rivets, bolts or welds in shear or tension, but 
B expanded from previously slitted and heated shapes. These are avail- 
iWe in depthH from 8" to 18", varyina by inches, and in any desired length 
jp to 3.5'-0". Each joist has an 8" variable length. Another type is 
manufactured by the Havemeyer Bar Co. 

t Patented and manufactured by the Masrillen Steel Joist Company, 
Massillon, Ohio. 


framing around small openings. For large openings, 
the regular carrying frame should be used. The ends 
of the bars are connected to a plate which acts as a 
gusset plate, bracing plate, and bearing plate. Each 
joist is 2Y' deep at each end so that it conforms to 
brick coursing and supplies sufficient strength. The 
center of gravity of the section is below the points 
of support so that the joist is always stable. 

Figure 181 shows a typical view of the floor 
construction. The finish floor may be any desired. 
If wood is used, nailing strips arc provided, usually 
at right angles to the joists and placed 16" o.c. 
The carrying floor is a 2" concrete slab, which is 
formed by flat diamond mesh expanded metal, 
weighing 4.0# per sq. yd. The joists are spaced 
from 12" to 24" o.c., depending upon the loading. 
The ceiling is formed by wiring pencil rods or 
pencil channels to the bottoms of the joists, and 
attaching 3.4# flat diamond mesh lath to them for a 
plaster base, or 3)# ribbed ceiling lath may be used 
instead. The joists are supported on the tops of the 
I beams or by walls or partitions, and they may be 
lapped by when necraisary to avoid cutting. Al¬ 
though not theoretically required, the joists should 
be braced laterally. This is done by using standard 
bridging wire in the planes of the tops and bottoms 
of the joists. The wire should be placed at mid¬ 
span up to 16'-0" lengths, at the third-points for 
16'-0" to 24'-0" lengths, and at the quarter-points 
of the span for 24'-0" to 30'-0" lengths. Figure 182 
show's a typical installation. 

A distinct advantage of this type of construction 
is the possibility of obtaining simple and efficient 
piping layouts for the plumbing, heating, ventilation, 
and wiring installations, as the pipes and conduits 
can be run in almost any direction. Since the joists 
rest on top of the I beams, room is left for the piping 
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to run over the latter. Future changes and repairs 
necessitate only removing the ceiling, without cutting 
up the floor. Other advantages are the quick erec¬ 
tion and relatively light weights of the floor, the 
latter averaging from 35# to 40 #/d'. In a fire- 
resisting way, tibc joists arc superior to some other 
types, because the metal is of larger section and not 
thin, the thinnest metal being {" in the bearing 
plates and all the other is in diam¬ 
eter or more. The open airspace is an 
advantage in diffusing heat rather than 
localizing it. 

Table 42 gives total safe loads in i/a', 
uniformly distributed, based upon the 
American Institute of Steel Construc¬ 
tion 1923 Specifications, allowing a 
maximum tensile stress of 18,000#/u" 

(sec Art. 9). For a stress of 16,000#/a", 
the loads may be reduced in direct pro- 
imrtion. All loads arc computed for the 
net span. The width of the beam 
flange should be deducted to obtain the 
latter. The live load is determined by 
deducting the weight of the floor con¬ 
struction, which is about 40#/n' for the 
usual construction. The table is based 
upon the assumption that the joists are 
braced laterally by the concrete or wood 
flooring. Each selection should be made 
upon a basis of economy in weight, 
with the depth, as affecting headroom, 
being considered also. I'he joists arc 
spaced to develop their capacity. 

Illustrative Prob. 118a. Kclcct a size of joist 
to span lO'-O" (!.(!. ))earinKS and to carry a live 
load of 40#/a'. Double wood finish floor. 


L.L. 
1" pa. Fir. 
l"Sub.>Flr. 
2" Concrete 
Ceiling 


40 

3 

3 

25 

10 


Span (net) -■ 
tables, 

8 R-B, 15" O.C., or 
8 R-A, 16" O.C., or 
10-B, 30" O.C. 


Joists » 4 
T,L. - 85#/a' 

The 10" joists siiould not be spaced farther than 24" apart 
so that they are not considered and are intended for heavier 
live loads. 




Fia. 182 


8 R-n, wt. =58# 58 -5- 16 = 3.07# 

8 R-A, wt. =64# 64 -5- 16 = 4.00# 

Z7«e H R-B Joints. 

Prob. 118b. Select a size of joist to span 18'-0" c.c. of 
bearings and to carry at live load of »*()#/□'. Double wood 
finish floor. 

119. Another Type of Bar Joist. 

Another fonn of the metal joist is the rivet-grip 
Steel Joist.* It is quite similar to the Massillon 
joist, having its own particular features and speci¬ 
fications. The joist consists of special deformed 
bars fabricatixl in the fonn of a truss, as illustrated 
in Fig. 183(a). These units are detailed and made 
specially for each job and are shipped ready to be 
placed. The lightest web members are X A", 
thus eliminating thin metal which would be impaired 
by corrosion. All joists are shop painted to prevent 

* A patented form manufactured by lUvet-Qrip Steel Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, formerly the Concrete Beinforoiug and linsineerini 
Company. 
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TABLE 43 

TOTAL SAFE L0A08 FOR MASSILLOIT BAR JOISTS UT #/□' 


MKsimum tensile stroH • 18,000 #/□"* 


Span 

loist 

Wdaht 

Total 

• 

SsACtNi) C-C or Jomm in Ivchih 

per Piece 

I«Bd 

12 

14 

18 

14 

17 

18 

19 

SO 

21 

22 

23 

24 

2Ji 

2« 

2K 

30 

4'-0' 

8-F 

Id 

2940 

735 



5.52 

520 

490 

465 

441 

420 

401 





316 

204 

KKOifll 


“ 

2,502 

.556 


Eia 

Ena 

mm 

wm 


mm 

jm 

¥m 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml! 

W 

kpoHi 



2190 

4;i8 


BMll 

Kwa 

BRil 

Ml 

WrJW 

203 

Ml 

Ml 

wm 

Ml 

wm 

wm 

Ma 

W 


“ 

“ 

1947 

354 

Bun 

EZl 

Ml 

Bgil 

wm 

wm 

wm 

wm 

Ml 

■ta 

wm 

Ml 

Ml 

WM 


O'-O" 


U 

1768 

29ri 

251 

mi 

220 

207 


Ml 

Mi 

Ml 

160 

lEa 

■liri 

141 

da 

da 


8-E 

23 

2214 

3691 

BIKl 


wm 

Mi 

2-16 

233 

222 

EQ 

m 

19.3 

184 

177 

170 

158 

148 

|p£H[ 



2112 

325 


1^ 

mi 

Ml 

Hf 

"W 

195 

MU 

Hr#i 

170 

163 

1.56 

150 

1.39 

i:io 


HHH 



283 

wm 

wm 

wm 

Ml 

189 

179 

■Kil 

162 

1,54 

Mi 

142 

136 

Eia 

Mi 

113 


“ 

W 

1792 

230 


wm 

179 

Ml 


Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

wm 

Ml 

BQ 

Ml 

■na 

90 

8'-0' 


u 

1500 

105 

167 

156 

146 

Ml 

wm 

wm 

117 

111 

100 

102 

98 

94 

Til 

84 

Vs 

8-D 

30 

2512 

314 

mi 

251 

mi 

222 

Ml 

108 

Mi 

Ml 

171 

164 

157 

151 

145 

1.35 

i:»i 

K£H 

■HH 

<4 

2320 

ip%i 

wm 

EQ3 

Mi 

jam 

wm 

Ml 

Ml 

WM 

Ml 

■la 

da 

■BTl 

Mi 

■fta 

109 



M 

2109 

241 

w^ 

193 

18l 

■Wil 

wm 

wm 

m 

Ml 

ilia 

wm 

121 

■mi 

IQI 

da 

iki 

O'-H' 

* 

U 

Mill 

212 

wsa 

170 

159 

150 

141 

[m 

Ml 

wm 

116 

in 

rw 

102 

08 

01 

8.5 

8-C 

40 

Mill 

315 

ESI] 

2,52 

236 

222 

210 

199 

189 

ISO 

172 

104 

1.57 

151 

145 

135 

126 

lO'-O' 

8-D 

30 

1890 

180 

162 

151 

142 

wm 

126 

119 

113 

Tosl 

10.3 


wm 

da 

87 

81 

1^ 

8-C 

40 

2820 

282 

242 

226 

212 

wm 

wm 

178 

■Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

147 

141 

i:i5 

1.30 

121 


lO'-O' 

U 

“ 

2007 

254 


Ml 

100 

179 

169 

liw' 

Ml 

145 

138 

132 

127 

wm 

na 

da 

101 

ll'-O* 

« 

“ 

2453 

223 

191 

178 

167 

157 

149 

rnr 

134 


122 

Ml 

WM 

107 

103 

95 

89 

H R-D 

* 

1815 

165 

m 

132 

124 

117 

110 

104 

99 

94 

90 

80 

8:i 

79 

Ei 

71 

66 


M) 

« 

2311 

201 

172 


Ml 

wm 

134 

Ml 

121 

115 

no 

105 

101 

97 

wm 

Ki 

80 

ir-6' 

8 R-D 

M 


147 

126 

118 

no 

104 

98 

93 

88 

84 

80 

77 

74 

71 

68 

63 

.59 


8-B 

52 

3174 

276 

236 

1^ 

m 

E9?»| 

Ml 

wm 

106 

1.58 

151 

144 

138 

l,^3 

128 

118 

ill 

12'-0'' 

S R-IJ 

40 

1(K)8 

134 

wm 

107 

101 


TH1 

84 

80 

77 

wm 

wm 

del 

rw 

wm 

sa 

.54 

S-R 

r^2 

2970 

248 

wm 

wm 

186 

17.5 

ir»5 

1.57 

149 

142 

1.35 

i:io 

124 

wm 

115 

ma 

99 


S R-l) 

•to 

1525 

122 

Mi 

98 

92 

86 

81 

77 

73 

70 

Ka 

Ml 

wm 

59 

56 

WM 

49 


8-n 

52 

2800 

224 

192 

179 

168 

158 

149 

141 

134 

128 

122 

117 

112 

107 

ia3 

06 

90 


S R-C^ 

45 

1612 

120 

111 

103 

97 

91 

86 

81 

77 

74 

70 

67 

64 

62 

.59 

55 

.52 


8-B 

52 

26.52 

204 

175 

lf)3 


144 

WM 

Ml 

122 

wm 

111 

da 

102 

98 

fW 

Hi 

82 

IS'-O' 

«R-C 

45 

1521 

117 

Ml 

94 

88 

83 

78 

74 

70 

07 

64 

61 

58 

.56 

.54 

50 

47 


f^A 

70 


262 

\wm 

WM 

ma 

185 

175 

Ml 

wm 

150 

143 

1.37 

131 

120 

121 

112 

Wm 


8 lU', 

45 

1444 

107 

92 

80 

sa 

WM 

71 

67 

64 

61 

58 

.56 

.5:1 

nr 

49 

46 

w 

IS'-fi' 

8.A 

70 

32.54 

241 

206 

193 

181 

170 

161 

1.52 

145 

138 

132 

126 

121 

116 

111 

ia3 

96 


10-C 

75 

4200 

316 

271 

253 

2.37 

Ml 

211 

200 

190 

181 

172 

165 

1.58 

152 

146 

1.35 

I2fi 


SR-C 

45 

1372 

98 

84 


73 



62 

59 

56 

oil 

51 

49 

mm 

mm 

WM 

;i9 

W'-O' 

8-A 

70 

3052 

218 

187 

175 

164 

154 

145 

138 

131 

125 

119 

114 

109 

105 

101 

94 

87 

8R-B 


1932 

1.38 

118 

no 

wm 

97 

02 

87 

8:1 

79 

75 

72 

69 

06 

64 

59 

.55 


10-C 

75 

4000 

Bi 

248 

232 

218 

205 

193 

183 

174 

166 

158 

151 

145 

139 

wm 

wm 

116 


8-A 

70 

2900 

200 

172 

160 

1.50 

141 

133 

126 

WM 

WSl 

■rr.il 

da 

Ml 

wm 

■Ea 

wm 

80 

14'-6' 

8R.H 

.'>8 

1827 

126 

108 

101 

94 

89 

84 

79 

75 

72 

09 

06 

03 

60 

.58 

54 

.50 


lO-C 

■i 

3842 

m 

227 

212 

199 

187 

177 

167 

1.59 

151 

145 


];^3 

127 

122 

114 

106 


* When a etteaa of 16,000 !/□" is specified, values may bo obtained by direct proportion. 
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I^GN OF FLOOR CONSTRUCTIOlf 




Joist 

Weiftht 
per Piiioe 

8R-B 

58 i 

10-C 

76 1 

10-B 

85 

811-B 

58 i 



lO-B 


8 ll-A 
lO'-a' KVU 



19'^' , ,, 


12-B 

140 1 4769 II 

U 

■HBOnHlII 

M 

“ 1 4460 



Btacino OG or }own >n Incbis 


17 18 » 


12 14 IS 


117 I 100 1 94 I 88 


242 I 208 I 194 | 182 | 171 | 101 


262 I 224 I 210 


77 1 73 


21 22 


24 2S 28 28 


EiaiQlillQUQlIH 

wimmEaMm 


67 64 61 I 68 I 66 I 64 1 60 1 47 


145 I 138 I 132 I 120 | 121 1 116 | 112 | 104 | 97 


157 I 160 I 143 1 137 | 131 I 126 I 121 I 112 I 105 


65 1 62 I 691 671 541 621 601 47 1 44 






89 I 83 I 78 I 73 I 69 | 


194 I 181 I 170 I 160 


721 68 


Mnn 

:H!yllMrira 


06 1 62! 59 1 67 ! 641 621 501 48 




200 I 188 


771 72 


194 I 181 




120 I 115 



99 I 96 I 88 I 82 


IM 




HKaiOK3iEai 


43 1 42 ! 39 1 36 


90 


84 


110 


immEai 

EUl 




_iKai_ _ 

tfmumtwmt 






178 I 167 


llBaKgUpgli 


101 I 94 


64 I 60 I 67 I 64 1 61 | 49 1 47 


160 I 161 1 143 I 136 I 129 | 123 1 118 I 113 1 109 


120 I 120 I 115 1 no I 105 I 101 I 97 


132 I 128 


108 1 157 I 147 1 138 | 131 1 124 1 118 1 112 | 107 1 102 | 98 1 94 1 90 1 84 | 78 


194 1 183 1 173 I 164 | 155 1 148 | 141 1 135 | 130 1 124 | 120 | 111 | 104 


138 I 132 I 120 I 121 1116 | 112 | 104 | 97 


129 I 123 1 117 I 112 I 108 1 104 I 96 | 90 


215 1 201 I 188 I 177 1 107 | 158 | 150 1 143 1 137 1 131 | 125 1 120 | 116 1 108 | 100 


142 I 136 I 129 123 | 118 113 


147 I 139 I 131 I 125 | 119 | 114 | 109 | 104 1 100 


142 I 136 I 130 I 125 | 120 | 115 


141 ( 134 128 1 123 | 118 


133 I 127 I 121 I 116 I 111 I 107 | 103 | 95 { 89 


149 { 142 I 135 I 129 | 123 | 118 | 113 | 109 | 101 | 94 


119 I 114 I 109 I 104 I 100 I 96 I 90 | 84 


141 I 134 I 128 I 122 ( 117 | 112 | 108 | 103 1 96 1 90 


133 I 127 I 121 I 115 I no [ 105T101 | 97 | 90 | 84 


no I 105 I 101 1 97 [ 93 I 86 I 80 


149 I 142 I 135 1 129 | 124 | 119 1 114 | 106 | 99 


1 202 I 189 I 177 1 167 | 157 1 149 | 142 1 135 | 129 | 123 | 118 | 113 1 109 | 101 | 94 


167 1 157 1 149 1 141 1 134 1 127 1 1221116 | 112 | 107 | 103 1 95 | 89 


98 I 91 I 85 


224 I 2<W ! 196 1 184 | 174 1 !&> | 157 | 149 | 142 | 136 | 130 1 125 I 120 1 112 | 104 


176 I 166 1 157 I 149 | 142 | 136 | 130 | 125 1 120 | 115 | 107 i 100 


202 I 189 I 177 1 167 | 157 | 140 1 142 | 135 | 129 | 123 I 118 I 113 I 109 I 101 I 94 


180 I 169 1 159 I 150 | 142 | 135 | 129 | 123 1 117 | 112 I 108 | 104 | 96 I 90 


I 226 1 211 I 198 I 187 I 176 | 167 | 158 1 151 | 144 | 138 1 132 1 127 | 122 1 113 | 106 


191 I 180 1 170 1 161 I 153 | 146 | 139 1 133 | 128 | 123 | 118 




179 1 167 I 157 1 148 | 139 


192 179 168 




____ _ ~~ _I glKlTRUTini 

I 


236 I 202 I 189 | 177 | 187 | 157 149 | 142 | 135 129 123 | 118 113 | 109 101 94 

235 1 201 1 188 1 176 | 166 | 157 148 | 141 | 134 128 122 | 117 113 | 108 101 W 

226 1 194 1 181 I 170 1 1«K) | 151 143 | 136 | 129 123 lis'l 113 I 108 I 104 I 97 I 90 


lllririlljaiBaMtiaBEaWililgPTlgfCTllPlI 


215 I 184 


206 I 177 1 165 1 155 | 146 | 137 | 130 124 118 | 112 | 108 I lai ] 99 | 95 I 88 I 82 
249 I 214 1 199 | 187 176 | 166 | 157 149 142 | 136 | 130 I 125 I 120 I 116 I 107 I 100 


238 204 190 178 


227 I 195 1 182 170 I 160 i 151 I 143 
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rusting. Th^ joints are made tneahanicaliy with a with special 32'-0" lengths. Table 43 gives total 
pressure, to force the metal in the wings of safe loiuls for various combinations. The standard 
the chord members around the knobs on the web end bearing is 6" but this may be varied between 5" 
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Fio. 184 

sections, and to develop the full strength of the and 7", thus allowing a total variation of 4 in the 
component members. clear span of a given joist. 

The depths of the joists are from 6" to 16" and are The typical floor construction involving the use 
made in three types, called “ 77,” ” 66,” and ” 55.” of these joists is similar to that for other types of 
They are avmlable up to and including 30^-0” spans this kind. The carrying floor is a 2 concrete slab. 
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supported by ribbed lath with the ribs face down 
and at right angles to the joists. Temperature 
rods, o.c. should be placed in the slab 

longitudinally. Various floor finishes are possible, 
as shown in Fig. 183 (d). When a wood finish floor¬ 
ing is used, 2" X 2" screeds are installed and at¬ 
tached by clips. The joists may be spaced Ilf" 
to 23f" O.C., as noted in Table 43, thus giving 
variations to conform with different architectural 
treatments. Bridging of notched angles and wire. 


spaced not more than 6'-0" apart is used to stay the 
joists laterally, as shown in Fig. 183 (6). Hgure 
184 illustrates a typical installation. This type of 
construction is adaptable to so-called light loads, 
and allows easy installation of pipes and conduits 
between the webs, as do all others of this general 
type. The use of shelf angle supports on the I 
beams is eliminated, thereby expediting erection. 
Erection drawing with identifying shop marks 
should be furnished for each job. 


Section 8c 

REINFORCED CONCRETE JOIST CONSTRUCTION IN GENERAL* 


120. Characteristics of Its Use. 

A form of floor construction which is being used 
to some extent in connection with steel framed build¬ 
ings is that which employs a combination of two 
materials in such a way that a series of concrete 
joists and intermediate voids arc made. Such con¬ 
struction is particularly adaptable to buildings in 
which the loads are relatively light and well dis¬ 
tributed, such as schools, hospitals, apartments and 
office structures. It has repla(;ed the use of solid 
slabs to some extent, especially when the spans 
exceed 12'-0", as a long span fire-resisting floor 
without the use of cross teams. A hyimthetical 
illustration of the construction is shown in Fig. 185. 



The voids are made in several ways such as by using 

(1) metal tiles, either pennanent or removable, (2) 
terra cotta or cinder concrete blocks, (3) gypsum 
tile blocks, and (4) inverted, removable wood boxes. 
Figure 186 illustrates some of these methods. The 
purposes of the tile arc; 

(1) To create voids in the floor construction, 
as stated above, and therefore ‘decrease 
the dead weight and to cut away inactive 
material. This in turn reduces the sizes 
of the supporting members. 

(2) To provide a form in which the joists and 
the slab are cast. 

* Sometimu called " lomt^pan construotion ” or “ ribbed abba.'* 


(3) To serve as a base and a partial support for 
the plastered ceiling, which is usually kept 
fiat. 

The tile is not counted upon os adding any strength 
to the floor construction, ^though the clay tile actu¬ 
ally does add somewhat to the ultimate strength of 
the combination, as considerable arch action is 
supplied. There is also some natural bond between 
the two materials, us well as a mechanical bond, due 
to the projections of the tile scorings into the faces of 
the joists. The design of such construction is based 
upon the principles of a T-team, as developed in the 
theory of reinforced concrete design. The depth of 
the joists is often controlled by the shear. A dis¬ 
advantage sometimes claimed of such construction 
is that when the ceiling is subjected to a severe 
fire, the difference in the rates of expansion of the 
two materials causes the tile to force out of line and 
consequently distort the floor. 

Advantages of this construction arc that the 
strength and stiffness of deep slabs are obtained with 
a great reduction in the amount of reinforcement 
and concrete required, the hollow spaces provide 
good heat and sound insulation, and the structural 
steel is protected by concrete, —the test material 
for this purpose. A disadvantage is the fact that 
the concrete sections are thin and hence arc difficult 
to cast properly, and are not adapted for concentrated 
loads. These light sections require care in con¬ 
creting,— in summer to prevent premature drying, 
and in winter to prevent freezing. The reinforce¬ 
ment in the top slabs is light and is difficult to keep 
in place during the concreting. 

SPBCmCATlOIf CLAUSXt 

Combiiutlon Concrete flooni with permanent blocks or 
forms of ineomhwstiblc material with rilw of 
reinforced concrete Ixitween shall conform to 
the requirements of this act so far as they are 
applicable, but the blocks or forms shall not be 

t The BuildiDg Law of the City of Boston. 
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fj) 

Fia. 186. Ttfeb or Ribbed SiiAbb 


(a) tile-joist, plastered direct to concrete rib (/) gypsum core 

(b) tile-joist with soffit block (g) concrete girder support for tile-joist slab 

(c) tile-joist with susiiendcd ceiling (h) structural steel girder support fur tile-joist slab 

(d) stationary mctol cores with latlied soffits (i) typical forma for support of ribbed slabs 

(e) removable metal cores with susfxinded ceiling O’) detail for suspended coiling 


assumed as taking stress. If a slab not less 
than two inches thick above the blocks or 
forms is cast monolithic with the rib, the rib 
and slab may t>c considered as a T-section. 
If such construction forms a flush ceiling, or 
if n plastered ceiling on metal lath is suspended 
below the ribs, the flreprooflng for such con¬ 
struction shall be that required for slabs. 

The question of what form of ribbed slab con¬ 
struction to use in a particular case depends upon 
the relative merits of each type, the conditions 
surrounding the use, and the comparative prices 
of the materials and labor. As far as dead weight 
of the floor construction is concerned, the lightest 
to the heaviest in order are; wood or metal remov¬ 
able forms, permanent metal tile, gypsum blocks, 
cinder concrete, and terra cotta blocks. The dead 
weight, while an influencing factor, is not conclusive, 
and adaptability and economy may control the 
selection. Quite frequently an estimate will serve 
as an aid to a decision. The following represents 
huch an estimate made in 1923 in Boston: 


Terra Cotta Metal {Removable) 



per aq. ft. 


(Leased) 

6" T.C. 

= *0.200 

6" 'nic 

ES 

*0.040 

10% Breakage 

= 0.020 

End Caps 

SB 

0.007 

Open Forms 

= 0.135 

0|)cn Forms 

= 

0.135 

Concrete 

= 0.165 

Concrete 

ss 

0.165 

Soffit Tile 

= 0.030 

Rciurorccment 

s 

0.090 

Iteinfurcemcnt 

= 0.090 

lYiicking 


0.015 

Trucking 

= 0.020 

Placing 


0.025 

Placing 

= 0.030 

Removing 


0.015 


*0.600 

Hangers 

= 

0.020 



Lath 

cs 

0.035 



Erecting lath 





and cliannels 

aae 

0.115 


10.662 

It should be understood that the above figures may 
not be the same in ail localities, and are not given 
as a proof of which method is the cheaper, but as an 
example. They also do not represent the cost of 
the floor as an entity. The proximity which a 
building may have to the sources of supply of one 
kind or another of floor tUe may greatly influence the 
relative costs. 
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typical frame showing 






PLATE 14 TYPICAL FRAMING PLAN 
METAL TILE-JOIST CONSTRUCTION 
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121. Vorktioiis of Uie Construction. 

Ribbed slab construction may also be used in 
conjunction with supporting girders of concrete. 
Such a condition involves no new principles of design 
if the essentials of the design of the structural floor, 
as governed by the concrete theory, are understood. 
Figures 187 (o) and (6) illustrate methods of support 
for the joists when terra cotta tile are used. The 
details when metal tile are employed are similar. 


The values of the moment coefRcients used for the 
joist design in all cases must be carefully decided, 
as the construction is not as continuous for steel 
girders as when concrete girders are used. 

Tile-joist construction can be employed with 
exterior bearing walls of terra cotta, as in Fig. 187 (c), 
or of brick, as in (d), or concrete filled terra cotta 
columns may be u.sed for small buildings, as in 
(e). The details are not as common, however. 



Fia. 187 


Section 8d 


METAL TILE-JOIST CONSTRUCTION 


122. Typical Construction. 

Figure 188 illustrates a section of the typical 
floor construction when steel tile arc used to form 
the ribbed slab. Plates 13 and 14 also show some 
of the characteristics of this construction. In gen¬ 
eral, the joists are made 5" wide at their soflSts, 
battered to a larger dimension at the base of the slab, 
and are 20" wide, making the spacing of the joists 


/(Shma or 



^iO^PA^Aii 

of 7. ... 

CefAhff oiivr' r/msA«ffCpf7f/y 
/^orm ^rJk. 


Fia. 188 


25" o.c. The slab between the joists is usually 
made 2" thick, although for heavier loads 2J", 
3", and 3J" may be used. The depth of the joists 
is varied according to the requirements of the de¬ 
sign, conforming, however, to the stock depths of 
the metal tile, which are 4", 6". 8", 10", 12" and 


14".* The fiiiLsh flouring may be varied in the usual 
way. 

Some of the advantages claimed for this construc¬ 
tion are: 

(1) A lighter dead load, the steel tile weighing 
only about 10% of clay tile, hence 

(o) less load on supporting members, 

(6) lower freight charges, and 
(c) less weight to handle on the job. 

(2) A convenient shape, — they arc slightly 
tapered, hence 

(а) can be nested, shipped, and stored 
compactly, 

(б) can be withdrawn easily, 

(c) there is no appreciable leakage of 
concrete. 

(3) They arc not susceptible to breakage. 

Metal lath must Iw used to provide a base for the 
plastered ceiling unless the special types which have 
a metal plaster base attached to them are employed. 
This feature should not be lost sight of when compar¬ 
ing the cost of the construction to that of terra 
cotta blocks. The use of metal tile does not give 


* Bpeeisl depth. 
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the fire protection to the joists that terra cotta or 
other bl(^8 do. 

The typical tile is shown in Fig. 189 (a), which is 
made of #26 or #14 gauge (depending upon whether 
the tile is to be permanent or removable) sheet 
metal, cold pressed into shape. It is usually avail¬ 
able in two standard lengths, 30" and 35", and it 
can be made to accommodate any span. Laps of at 
least one corrugation should be used. The tile 

Fio. 18Q 

are corrugated or plain, according to the various 
patented types. For the purpose of preventing the 
concrete from Bowing into the voids, end caps 
of #28 gauge metal, such as in Fig. 189 (6), are used. 
Tips feature is a distinct advantage in the saving of 
concrete, compared with other methods used to stop 
off the dead space. The end caps are usually left 
in place in either type of fonning. 

There are two types of the tile available, as 
suggested above, namely the ptjrmanent and the 
removable, l^lgure 190 shows the removable pans. 
Each offers advantages and the choice must be 
based upon the particular instance of its use. 
If the removable type is employed, it can be 
re-used a number of times 
(generally every other floor) 
to form other floors, thereby 
effecting a saving. Such tile 
are generally leased to the 
contractor by the manufac¬ 
turers, and are for that job 
only. They are of heavier 
gauge (usually #14) than the 
permanent tile in order to 
have them withstand repeated 
usage. Being of heavier metal, 
they insure a more rigid form 
work, whereas the permanent 
forms, being of a lighter gauge 
(usually #26), often sag or be¬ 
come dented by the workmen 
accidentally walking on them or by the storage of 
materials on top of them. Since the permanent tile 
are not salvaged, there is a tendency to make them of 
lighter metal than they should be. The latter condi¬ 
tion adds to the cost of the work, cither requiring 
an attempt to straighten them, which is difficult, or 
more concrete, as the depressions must be made up 
by the latter. When permanent tiles are used, the 




metal lath for the ceiling is placed on the wood 
(entering before the pans are placed (unless special 
types are used),<so that when the wood supports are 
removed, the ceiling is ready to be plastered. 
When removable forms are used, additional labor 
is required to remove them, and the cost of attaching 
the metal lath after the wood centering is taken 
away is a considerable item. However, the sections 
are nearer to the size designed, and a better inspec¬ 
tion of the concrete surfaces is possible. If a sus¬ 
pended ceiling is to be used anyway, there is no 
waste of a plaster base. There is some variation of 
opinion as to whether the " joist lines ” will show in 
the finished ceiling or not, and whether any stains 
will appear later in the ceiling. When clay tile are 
used as cores, the appearance of the rib lines is quite 
possible unless soffit blocks are used. When this 
precaution is taken, the cost increases, due to the 
increased amounts of materials. The first of these 
may be caustsd by the difference in the rates of ab¬ 
sorption of the concrete and the plaster, and the 
second may be produced by the possible rusting of 
the tile and the mesh, and the infiltration of dust 
accumulated during the construction. It is the 
experience of "the authors that such blemishes 
will not appear if careful workmanship, and cement, 
not lime, plaster are insisted ujMDn, as the bond be¬ 
tween cement plaster and compete is intimate. The 
removable tile arc a real advantage in this respect, 
however. As a further preventative, the wire sus¬ 
pension clips may be planned so that when the tile 
is removed and the lath is put into place, it will be 
1" clear of the soffits of the joists. This space 
incidentally provides a convenient place for con¬ 
duits and the like. If an entirely flat ceiling is 
desired (with no beams showing), the removable tile 
lends itself favorably to the construction, and the 
typical suspended ceiling may be used. A com¬ 
parative estimate of the costs for each type will 
often be an aid in making a decision. The follow¬ 
ing is a t3q)ical example: 


Open wood forms ® . 135^ 

Conercte @ .16.5j! 

Reinforcing steel @ .OQi 


Same in either case. 



Permanent 

Forms 

Iteniovablo 

Forma 

End Caps. . 

S .007 

S .007 

6" Forms. 

.08 

.04 Ijease 

Trucking. 

.01 

.015 

Placing. . 

.025 

.025 

Removing. 

.00 

.015 

Hangers. 

.01 

.020 

Lath. 

.035 

.035 

Placing Lath. 

.020 

.00 

Erecting Lath and Channels. 

.00 

.115 

Total Cost. 

SO.187 

SO.272 


Difference. 81^ per aq. ft. 
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It should be remembered that the above figures 
will vary in different localities. The difference in the 
cost of one type from that of the other must be 
weighed against the relative iperits of each method, 
as discussed above. However, the permanent 
foims are probably the more used. 

123. Typical Design. 

The first step in the design of a typical panel is 
to make a careful estimate of the load to be carried 
by the floor construction. The proper live load, 
and the weights of the finish flooring, fill, and ceil¬ 
ing construction are discussed in Chap. 6. It is 
necessary to anticipate the weight of the slab and 
the joists in advance of their design (Table 44). 
A feature of tile-joist construction is that it is de¬ 
scribed by the depth of the tile and the thickness 
of the slab, such as 8 + 2, 12 -j- 2|, etc. 

TABLE 44 

PROPERTIES OP STEEL TILE-JOIST FLOORS 


2' of Concrete over Steel-Tile 


fl 

d 

»ii4 

a 

Size Steel-Tile... 

4' 

6' 

8' 

10' 

12' 

14' 

•S 

1 


Average weight 







San 

per square foot.. 

34.7 

40.1 

46.0 

63.5 

61.0 

72.6 

•8 

M 

k 

d 

s 

d 

Cu. ft. of concrete 
per sq. ft, of floor 

.241 

.278 

.319 

.371 

.423 

.505 

Core area % of 







4" 

24' 

Section. 

51.8 

58.3 

61.7 

63.0 

63.8 

62.2 



Average weight 
per square foot., 

36.1 

42.3 

49.4 

57.1 

65.3 

78.4 



Cu. ft. of concrete 









per sq. ft. of floor 

.251 

.293 

.342 

.396 

.452 

.637 

5' 

25' 








1 

Core area % of 
section. 

49.8 

55.9 

59.2 



59.7 


2|' of Concrete over Steel-Tile 



d 

1 

Size Steel-Tile... 

4' 

6' 

8' 

10' 

12' 

14' 


.3 








1 

3 

3 

Average weight 






78.6 

0 

|x:r square foot.. 

40.7 

46.1 

52.0 

59.5 

67.0 

■5 

O 

O 

Cu. ft. of concrete 








s 

d 

per sq. ft. of floor 

Core area % of 

.283 

..32 

.361 

.413 

.465 

.546 







4' 

24' 

section. 

47.9 

.54.9 

58.6 

00.4 

61.5 

00.3 



Average weight 
per square foot.. 

42.2 

48.3 

55.1 

63.2 

71.4 

83.3 



Cu. ft. of concrete 







6' 

26' 

per sq. ft. of floor 

.203 

.335 

.382 

.438 

.495 

.679 



Core area % of 
section. 

46.0 

52.6 

56.3 

58.0 

69.2 

57.9 


The object of the design is to obtain os thin a 
floor construction as feasible and to obtain the 
maximum economy. The first investigation should 
be based upon the requirements for the shear, as it 
often controls in T-beam design. The distance be¬ 
tween the center lines of the girders is established 
by the column center distances. Usually, the maxi¬ 
mum span in the typical floor is selected as a basis 
for the determination of the joist size, as a common 
ceiling height is generally desired. The reinforce¬ 
ment in the joists can l)e varied with the moments 
in the other spans. In this way the numlxir of 
sizes of tile is minimized and the form work in gen¬ 
eral is simplified. The width of the tjqjical girder, 
or the clear distance between the faces of the fire¬ 
proofing of the gird(‘r8, must be assumed. This may 
lie temporarily established by a preliminary design 
allowing 2" of protection on each fac«. The pro¬ 
jection of the girder is usually made constant 
wherever possible in order to obtain a uniform 
length of pans in the majority of cases. The 
available shear area of a joist is based upon its 
effective depth and its average width (as the tiles are 
usually tapered). Table 45 gives such data. The 
allowable shear is often specified as 60#/n" as a 
maximum.* 


TABLE 46 

AVAILABLE SHEAR AREAS OF JOISTS WITH METAL TILE 


4 + 2i 

31.6a' 

10 + 2 

75. Oa* 

4 + 2 

28.2 

12 + 24 

98.6 

6 + 21 

46.5 

12 + 2 

9.3.8 

6 + 2 

41.8 

14 + 24 

l»i.5 

8 + 2i 

60.8 

14 + 2 

122.5 

8 + 2 

50.9 

14 + 3 

132.7 

10 + 2i 

80.0 




Illustrative Prob. 114a. Determine the size of joist ns 
governed by shear for a B|»an of 13'-7". L.L. 75#/i:i'. Typical 
double wo^ floor construction. 

Asauinc 6" tile 
L.L. - 7.5#/a' 

Kin. Kir. = 3 

Sub Kir. = 3 

2" (binder Kill = 1« 

6 + 2 Coiistr. >= 42 (Table 46) 

PI. Ceiling = 

T.L. ■= 149#/d' say ISO 

Assume 12" width of F.P. of girder and 12" projection 
of flange. 

Shear span = 13'-7" - (6 + 2 X I'-O") - ll'-l" 

25 

Load per ft. on joist = 150 X — = 312# 

x« 

V »= -U-ff * 1728# 


* The Boverniog code muat be coniulted in thia reapeot. 
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DESIGN OF FLOOR CONSTRUCTION 


—1^ - ^ At *> 41.80" (Table 46) 
b‘j-d j • Ae 

- 47.3#/q" Shear O.K. 

Use 6 + 2 Construction 


for the bending moment are made in the usual way. 
The compression at the supports of the joists will 
usually be satisfactory, and a slight overstress may 
even be allowed, as the strengthening action of the 
flange of the girder is considerable. 


If the shear exceeds the allowable, the design may 
be revised by 

(1) using a deeper joist, 

(2) employing stirrups, or 

(3) using special end tile. 


The first method is usually uneconomical if there is 
sufficient strength for the bending moment. The 
use of stirrups, as suggested in (2), is uncommon 
and undesirable, because such web reinforcement 
would necessarily Ikj small and awkward to place 
and hold in [M)sition, although #8 gauge wire stir¬ 
rups have been used in s()ecial instances. For heavy 




floors, special tapered tile may be used. These are 
available for all depths except the 4". They are 
tapered so that the width of the joist at its ends is 
9", thertiby doubling the shear-resisting area, ap¬ 
proximately. SiMjcial end caps are provided for 
the sizes mentioned. Some companies manufacture 
a double, tapered tile which slopes down 2" from the 
standard height and provides an additional thick¬ 
ness of concrete of this amount at the top of the 
slab as well as at the sides of the joist where it enters 
the concrete girder. Figure 191 shows an applica¬ 
tion of such tile. 

The calculations for the size of the joist required 


niustrative Prob. 128b. Calculate the area of the rein¬ 
forcement required and check the sice of the joist for moment, 
for the data of Illustrative I+ob. 123a. Use Boston Law. 


Clear span for moment - 13'-7" — (6") *• 13'-1" 

v> • I? 


Span partially continuous, use M 


10 


Af - 1.2 w • - 1.2 X 312 X (13.08)* = 64,100"#. 

fc - 716#/a''. /, - 18,000#/a", K - 125. 
Breadth of flange c.c. of joists - 26" > hf. 


rf=*^»*/_H00L.4.54'- 
\ K-hf V 125 X 26 


6 + 2 Construction O.K. 
(d -= 6 + 2 - li = 6.5") 


A$ 


M 


64,100 


18,«K)X 1X6.5 


0.630" 


Use l-f"0 Dent 

i-r* 


The negative moment should bo provided for in the custom¬ 
ary way. 

-Af = 1.2 M> • L» = 64,100"# (as above) 

—As = 0.630" Use l-l'V /row bottom of joist, and 

l-s"0 joist opposite 


The Itend points arc usually mode at the quartcr-{x>ints of 
the respective spans, and the rods are extendet' to the quarter- 
points of the adjoining spans. 


_K _ 

j • d • So 


1728 

J X 6.5 X 4.93 


= fl2#/a" 


Bond O.K. 


TemiK'raf.ure rods arc used in the slabs, commonly J'V, 
18" O.C., in the usual manner. 


The design of such construction may l)e facili¬ 
tated by the use of tables if the conditions surround¬ 
ing the design correspond with the table. 

When the partitions occur in a direction parallel 
to the joists, the design must be carefully investi¬ 
gated. If the partition is light, the joist may be 
strong enough to carry it, as the live load can be 
omitted on the portion of the floor the partition 
occupies. Another method is to use a wider joist, 
but this would usually break up the continuity of 
the joists with the adjoining spans, which is unde¬ 
sirable. A better method when the partition load 
is heavy is to leave out a pan at such a point and to 
use a flat beam of the same depth as the joists. 
If 8U(!h a beam is not sufficient, a regular inter¬ 
mediate beam will have to be used. 

If the joists do not space out evenly across a 
panel, a space must be left adjacent to the beam on 
each side of the panel. This portion of concrete is 
made the same as that of the joists and should be 
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TABLE 46 

BAR LOADS DBIFOKIILT DISTUBDTBD IR LBS. 1>BB SQ FT.* FOR STBEL TILS-JOISTS 


M 


10 


6" Joists S6" O.C. 


A" StMl TUe +1" Concrete 


Stceeace. 

- 650 Ib/D': /,• 16.000 Ib/Q' 

i 

/. - 700 Ib/D /, - 18.000 Ib/Q ' 

/j - 750 Ib/n': {, - 20.000 Ib/U' 

RStt . 

1064 


2853 

3870 

4301 

1872 

2542 

3210 

4010 

4830 

2080 

2825 

3507 

4402 

5377 

7812 

Steel Area Hq. In. 

2812 

3006 

.800 


.7812 

2812 

.3906 

500 

6400 

7812 

.2812 

sm 

500 

0400 

8q. Bar i Straight 

Siaea \ Bent. 

1-1 

I'l 

9 



{:! 

n 


1-1 

l-» 

1-1 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Q 

il 

El 

1! 

Span Length in Feet 

i 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1.3 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

284 

186 

126 

89 

62 

44 

30 

396 

204 

514 

381 

233 

179 


.386 

2SG 

219 

170 

1.35 

107 

321 

213 

146 

104 

74 

53 

38 

454 

304 

214 

155 

115 

87 

05 

40 

37 

1 

.583 

394 

279 

2a5 

195 

118 

92 

71 

.55 

43 

33 

.501 

3.58 

265 

293 

1.56 

123 

97 

78 

61 

49 

39 

436 

326 

250 

105 

1.55 

125 

102 

8:1 

08 

54 

44 

30 

364 

241 

.507 

.341 

240 

176 

440 

314 

231 

176 

i:i5 

476 

335 

265 

178 

141 

113 

366 
281 
221 
176 
143. 
116 
96 
79 
. 64 
.53 
44 
36 

18.5 

133 

94 

82 

.54 

39 

167 

120 

88 

04 

46 

34 

133 

100 

76 

59 

45 

34 

132 
100 1 
75 

68 

44 

34 

105 1 
83 1 
65 

52 

40 

31 

106 

82 

66 

51 

40 

31 

86 

69 

55 

44 

35 

90 

73 

59 

48 

38 


t" Steel Tile + S" Concrete 


SI rp.-wen, . 

h - 

. fl.wih/a': 4 - 

10.000 Ib/D' 

.'c = 

700 Ib n* /, " 

18,000 Ib/n' 

4 

- 7.50 Ib/a': /, - 20,000 Ib/n' 

HM» . . 

4120 

5107 

6250 

7484 

8788 

4035 

5813 

7o;io 

M20 

1 V8HK 


5150 

g45« 

7KI2 

03.50 

Stc««l Arau Stj. In. 

5(10 

6-106 

7812 

0531 

1 125 

500 

0400 

7812 




500 

8400 

7812 

0530 



IS 

WBM 

1-1 

MMI 

■BH 

1-1 

m 

I: 

mm 



11 

m 

li 

i'l 


— 

1-1 

III 

I * 

j 

HI 

lil 

i-i 

III 

M 

III 

III 


1 1 

U 

I-I 

1-1 



1.56 

206 

258 

318 

381 

180 

2.37 

296 

363 

433 


206 

268 

3:» 

408 



122 

163 

1 206 

256 

307 

142 

189 

2.37 

292 

35fJ 


162 

215 

268 





1.30 

167 

2ms 

251 

11.3 

1.52 

192 

239 

288 


1.30 

174 

219 

270 



75 

105 ! 


171 

208 

.i»0 

123 

158 

197 

230 


104 

142 

180 

224 


14 

.59 J 

86 


142 

■ ia 

72 

100 

1.30 

165 

200 


84 

116 

1.50 

188 


ir> 

46 

68 

HiTH 

118 

■ dH 

57 

82 

108 

1.38 

169 


68 

96 

lateO 

Jon 

.S 

16 

35 

55 

75 1 

98 

1 

45 

67 

90 

116 

143 


.55 

79 

104 

133 

A 

17 


44 

62 

82 

KM 

35 

55 

75 

98 

122 


44 

65 

88 

114 

bO 

18 


35 

51 

60 

88 


44 

62 

83 

104 


34 

54 

74 

117 

C 

S 

19 


41 

58 

75 


36 

52 

70 1 

89 



44 

62 

82 

M 

20 



33 

48 

63 



42 

59 

76 



36 

.52 

70 

ca 

rt 

21 




39 

54 



35 

.50 

66 




4.3 

60 

a 

22 





45 




41 

.56 




35 

51 


23 





37 




34 

48 





43 


24 










40 





36 


25 




• 






34 







* WeishtH of floor Blab and tile ttliendy deducted. To find sale load per sq. ft., deduct finiBh lloorin*, flll. coiling, etc. .u 

In the above and the following tablen, heavy liiieH are drawn for a vertical ahoariug force producing an average aheariiig etresa of flU lb. per eq. in. on the 
soiicrote. Tapenr^ tils tihould bis uaotl for all loads above and to the right of these Uiws. 
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TABLE 46 — Continued 


■" StMl TUg + a" Coocrata ( 


StraiMH. •. . . 

- 

m ib/a': 4 - ia.ooo ib/o' 


7001b/a': f, - 

18,000 Ib/D* 


- 780 Ib/O': 4 -■ 

20,000 Ib/a' 

BMa . 

fl7W 

83n 

0038 

11,700 

13,083 

7640 


11,180 

13,182 

15,3fi9 

0734 


10412 

12,422 

14,028 

Steel Am Hii. In. 

uoa 

.7812 

.M31 

1.12S 

1.328 


.7812 

.9831 

1.128 

1 328 

800 

.0406 

.7812 

.0831 

1.128 

Sq. Bar / Straight_ 

1 » 

in 

m 

m 

I-I 

nB 

m 

m 

■BH 


m 

vm 

}i 

m 

H 

Bius 1 Bent .. .. 

i-J 

HI 

HI 

HI 

1-i 

HI 

HI 

HI 

HI 

1-! 

III 

m 

1-1 

III 

i-i 


■■ 

278 

348 

428 

514 

604 

318 

1 

397 

488 

584 


274 

350 ^ 

447 

548 




221 

279 

345 

416 

464 

255 

319 

365 

475 

563 

219 

280 

361 

444 

532 



178 

226 

282 

342 

407 

206 

261 


300 

464 

176 

235 

296 

366 

439 



144 

18fi 

234 

284 

340 

166 

215 

270 

326 

388 

143 

103 

245 


368 



118 

154 

165 

238 

286 

130 

170 

215 

274 

328 

116 

159 


260 

310 

■g 


67 

127 

163 

201 

243 

114 

149 

100 

232 

279 

05 

133 

171 

216 


1 

— 

78 

106 

137 

171 

207 

05 

125 

161 

198 

2.36 

77 

111 

145 

184 

226 



64 

88 

116 

146 

178 

78 

105 

137 

170 

206 

63 

92 

122 

158 

194 


18 

51 

72 

68 

124 

153 

64 

88 

117 

146 

179 

51 

77 

104 

135 

168 


10 

41 

61 

83 

107 

I,l3 

53 

75 

100 

126 

155 

41 

64 

88 

116 

146 

bo 

a 

20 

33 

50 

70 

91 

115 

43 

62 

85 

109 

136 

.32 

53 

75 

100 

127 


21 


41 

50 

78 

69 

34 

52 

73 

94 

118 


44 

62 

86 

110 


22 


33 

50 

67 

86 


43 

62 

82 

104 


35 

54 

74 

00 

48 

23 



41 

57 

75 


35 

.53 

70 

01 



45 

64 

84 

c& 

24 



34 

49 

65 



44 

61 

79 



37 

55 

73 


25 




41 

56 



37 

52 

69 




47 

64 


26 




34 

48 




45 

60 




39 

55 


27 





41 




:i8 

.52 





47 


28 





35 





45 





41 


20 










.39 





35 


10" Steel Tile + »" Concrata 


Btrowocii. 

m 



fc- 

■ TOOlb/U': /, - 

18,000 Ib/a' 

/g - 750 Ib/D* /, * 

20,000 Ib/Q’ 

B87». 

B4&5 

10,280 

12,428 

14,040 

17,141 

U5I2 

11,508 

13,081 

1 

10,470 

10,284 

10,560 

12,850 



21,417 

Steel Am Sq. tu. . . 

0400 

.7812 

.6831 

1 128 

I.32H 

6400 

7812 

0531 I 

1 125 

1 328 

6400 

7812 

8531 

1 125 

1 328 

S<]. Dnr / 

HtnuKht.... 

1-1 

m 

m 

1-| 

1 I 

1-1 


m 

1-1 


I-l 

m 


i 


niieM \ 

Bant. 

1-1 

HI 

HI 

1} 

1: 

H 


HI 

1-1 

HI 

1-1 

m 

HI 

l-l 

1-! 


10 

349 

437 

541 

647 

767 

400 

499 

615 

7.35 


451 

561 

(i90 

822 



11 

270 

353 

437 

525 

625 

321 

402 

490 

598 

713 

.363 

4.54 

560 

670 



12 

225 

286 

358 

432 

510 

261 

329 1 

410 

493 

687 

298 

.372 

462 

.554 

659 


13 

184 

235 

296 

360 

431 



341 

412 

492 

244 

;i09 

386 

464 

553 


14 

151 

195 

248 

302 

.364 



286 

347 

416 

203 

259 

324 

392 

469 


15 

124 

163 

209 

2.56 


Hf^l 

190 

242 

295 

.%55 

169 

218 

275 

334 

401 


16 

102 

136 

176 

218 

265 

IrTB 

160 

205 

2.53 

3a5 

142 

184 

235 

287 

346 

Ik 

17 

84 

114 

1.50 

187 

228 

101 

135 

178 

217 

264 

119 

167 

202 

248 

.300 

£ 

18 

68 

(HI 

128 

160 

197 

84 

114 

151 

188 

229 

100 

134 

174 

215 

261 


19 

56 

80 

108 

138 

171 

60 

97 

129 

162 

200 

84 

114 

160 

187 

228 


20 

44 

66 

02 

no 

149 

57 

82 

111 

141 

176 

70 

97 

i:io 

163 

200 

tk 

21 

35 

55 

78 

103 

130 

46 

69 

95 

122 

163 

58 

83 

112 

143 

177 

a 

22 


45 

67 

88 

113 

37 

58 

82 

107 

135 

48 

71 

98 

125 

157 

.3 

23 


36 

56 

76 

98 


48 

70 

03 

118 

39 

60 

84 

109 

138 

a 

24 



46 

65 

86 


39 

59 

80 

104 


50 

72 

96 

122 


25 


1 

39 

55 

75 



51 

69 

91 


42 

62 

84 


& 

26 




47 

65 



42 

60 

80 


34 

53 

73 

95 


27 




40 

56 



35 

51 

70 



45 

64 

i 84 


28 





48 




44 

61 



38 

56 

74 


20 





41 




37 

53 




47 

65 


30 







1 



46 




41 

56 . 


tU 


i 








39 




34 



32 















43 


33 















38 
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TABLE 4A — ConUmied 



StrosfKM.. 

4 = OSOlb/Q*: /, - J6.U001b/D* 

fg « TOO Ib/n*: /, “ 18,000 »>/□' 

4 « 750 Ib/n': J, - 20.000 Ib/D' 

KMs . . . 


23,725 



1 35,100 

19,430 

22,840 

26,691 


.34,035 


25/180 

29,057 

34,060 

38.810 

Htoel Area Hq. In.. . . 

1 125 

1 328 

1.531 

1,769 


.0531 

1 129 

1 328 

I 531 

1 766 

0531 

1.12,5 

1 328 

1 531 

J TOO 

Hq. Bar f StnuKht_ 

Sisos \ Bent.. 



n 

I-l 

M 

1-1 

1-1 

El 

H 

■ i 

1-1 

El 

1-1 

1-1 

1:| 

1:1 

m 

1-1 

l-I 

11 

I-l 

J 

Span Length in Feet 

1 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

420 

356 

:i03 

260 

223 

194 

166 

143 

123 

106 

92 

78 

66 

56 

47 

38 

30 

504 

429 

590 

505 

434 

376 

326 

285 

250 

219 

197 

169 

140 

132 

116 

102 

89 

78 

67 

58 
; SO 

42 

35 

684 

586 

505 

439 

384 

335 

295 

261 

230 

204 

181 

161 

143 

127 

112 

99 

87 

77 

68 

59 

51 

43 

37 

786 

672 

581 

506 

442 

390 

345 

305 

271 

241 

399 

337 

285 

245 

211 

181 

155 

134 

115 

98 

84 

71 

60 

60 

41 

33 

484 

411 

576 

493 

424 

366 

674 

577 

497 

434 

378 

330 

290 

256 

227 

199 

177 

158 

140 

124 

111 

97 

85 

75 

66 

57 

49 

42 

39 

778 

668 

578 

504 

442 

388 

341 

3u:i 

269 

239 

451 

384 

327 

281 

242 

210 

181 

157 

137 

117 

102 

88 

75 

64 

54 

45 

37 

545 

464 

399 

344 

649 

556 

478 

416 

363 

317 

278 

245 

217 

191 

170 

150 

i:i3 

118 

106 

91 

80 

70 

61 

52 

45 

38 

756 

650 

560 

495 

429 

384 

332 

293 

260 

2,32 

206 

184 

164 

160 

131 

116 

1(M 

92 

82 

72 

64 

55 

48 

41 

35 

874 

751 

651 

568 

499 

439 

389 

338 

308 

274 

246 

220 

193 

178 

160 

140 

129 

116 

104 

93 

83 

74 

66 

68 

51 

44 

:i8 

367 

317 

274 

238 

207 

181 

158 

137 

120 

104 

90 

78 

68 

57 

48 

40 

33 

ESI 

KtM 

!»■ 

■EM 

318 

278 

244 

213 

187 

164 

145 

127 

111 

98 

85 

74 

64 

55 

47 

39 

299 

260 

227 

199 

174 

152 

134 

117 

102 

89 

77 

67 

67 

49 

41 

33 

215 

193 

171 

153 

137 

123 

109 

97 

91 

77 

67 

1 59 
! 52 

1 45 

39 

214 

190 

171 

162 

138 

121 

108 

97 

86 

76 

67 

59 

51 

45 

38 
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reinforced with a propc^ionate number of typical 
joist rods (note spaces <m PI. 14). 

Prob. 188c. Check the feioforcement required for the 
joist spans shown on the left portion of Pi. 14. Use data of 
illustrative Prob. 123a. 

Prob. 123d. Calculate the size of joists required for a 
span of 16'-0" between beams. L.L. = 60#/a'. Typical 
construction. Check your results by Table 4b. 

Prob. ISSe. Provide an arrangement when the typical 
joist in Illustrative Prob. 123a has to carry a 3" T.C. partition 
plastered both sides and 9'-0" high. (Omit the live load for 
a I'-O" width.) 

124. Design Examples. 

In order to provide a review of the principles 
involved in the design of steel tile-joist construction, 
the sizes shown in the panel determined by the 
columns 33, 34,44 and 40 on PL 14 should be checked 
up. 

Prob. 124a. Design a typical interior panel of steel tile 
joist construction to carry a L.L. of W()#/o'. Panel 18'-0" 
square. Use 8" tie beam iH'twceu the columns parallel to the 
joists. Use Joint Committee Rules. 


126. Two-Way Construction. 

The usual one-way system may be extended to a 
two-way constrtjction by the use of what are called/)!^ 
“ floor domes " or " tin pan ” construction. The^ 
are similar to the common steel tile except that tb'3y 
are square and have four closed sides instead of ^o. 
They arc made of #16 gauge metal and are either 
6" or 8" high. Their size is 20" X 20" effective 
so that the joists are 25" o.c. each way. Such 
construction is not common for the usual floor, 
but they have been used in a modified flat slab 
construction which is sometimes called the Grid 
System. The reason that the two-way system is not 
common for ordinary floors is that not enough ad¬ 
vantages over the one-way construction are gained, 
and furthermore a solid wood form is required for 
its construction support. However, the design may 
be made in a manner similar to that of two-way 
solid slabs (Art. 145), embodying the special features 
of the tile-joist framing, as described for one-way 
framing. 


Section 8e 

CLAY TILE-JOIST CONSTRUCTION 


126. Typical Construction. 

Another form of tile-joist or ribbed slab construc- 
(Jon employs terra cotta blocks to produce the voids 
between the joists aiul is similar to that discussed 
in Sect. 8d. Figure 192 * shows a typical view of 
this construction. (Compared with metal tile-joist 
construction, it offers the advantage of a more 
fire-resisting structural floor, as the clay tile remain a 
|)crmancnt part of the floor, and add con-siderable 
stiffness. Another advantage is that the terra 
cotta blocks are not as easily deformed by careless¬ 
ness as steel tile are. Di.sadvantagcs sometimes 
claimed are that the terra cotta blocks get out of 
line before the concrete is cast, that they arc more 
apt to break, and that the dead weight of the flmjr 
is greater than when steel tile are used, thereby in¬ 
creasing the cost of the floor and the supporting 
frame. It is more difficult to seal the joints and 
prevent leakage of concref.e, and the blocks tend to 
absorb water from the concrete. If the ceiling of 
such construction is subjected to a severe fire, 
the unequal expan.sion of the concrete and the 
terra cotta may cause the webs and walls of 
the blocks to shear and this would allow the botto^ns 
of the blocks to fall out. 

Figure 193 illustrates a typical section of the 
construction of this floor. The joists are usually 

* Courtaiy o{ the National Fireproofing Co. 


made 4" widti, and since the common strutifural 
terra (iotta blocks are 12" X 12" in plan, the joLsts 
are 16" o.c., although 5" and 6" joists may be used. 
The slab is generally made 2" tliick, although 21" 
and 3" may be used. The depth of the joists is 
varied according to the IcjimIh and the spans, to con- 
fonn to the standard thicknesses of the blocks which 
arc 3" to 10" inclusive by ]" increments, 12" and 
15" deep, the 4", 6", 8", 10" and 12" blocks being 
more common. The semi-porous grade of terra cotf a 
is usually employed as it is more fire-resistant than 
the hard burned grade, although it is nut ({uite as 
strong. At the faces of the girders, the ends of 
the tile should be closed off with end tile, cardboard, 
or plaster of Paris, to prevent the conci’ctc from en¬ 
tering the “ dead spaces ’ ’ or voids. Figure 193 shows 
two alternate details at the bottoms of the joists, 
— that in (a), a plain concrete soffit, and that in 
(5), the use of soffit tile. The latter is preferable in 
order to prevent the “ joist lines ’’ from showing in 
the finished ceiling, as discussed in Art. 122. Such 
blemishes are more liable to occur in this construction 
than when metal tile is used, as the terra cotta 
absorbs the moisture from the plaster at a different 
rate than the concrete. The soffit tile is 1" thick 
and is scored on both sides to secure bond between 
the concrete and the tile and also between the tilo 
and the plaster. An important feature from a 
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dengn standpoint is that the effective depth of the 
joist is decreased V if soffit tile are used. This is 
a disadvantage from the standpoint of economy 
•ut it is very desirable from |a construction point of 
■ tw. 
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Fig. 192* 


127. Typical Design. 

The design of terra cotta tile-joist construction is 
quite similar to that discussed when metal tile is 
used (Art. 123). As in any case, the dead load 
corresponding to the weight of the floor construction 
must be determined. The loads imposed by the 
finish flooring, the fill if used, and the ceiling are 
calculated in the usual manner. The weights of 
terra cotta blocks are as follows: 



* Courtesy of Nstional Fireproofing Co. 
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These values are used in obtaining the weight of 
the structural floor. However, the weight of the 
terra cotta blocks, the slab and the joists is more 
conveniently expressed as a definite load per square 
foot of floor area. Table 47 gives these values in a 
usable form. 


Stirrups are awkward to place and to hold in posi¬ 
tion, and only very small sectional areas of stee 
arc required. This method is not advised except ii 
extreme cases. The second method provides addi¬ 
tional shear resisting area by using 8" X 12" tile, 
shown in plan in Fig. 194 (b). The number of sr-nih 


TABLE 47 

WEIGHT or T.C. Tax-JOIST CONSTRUCTIOlf 
(Lbi. per Sq. Ft.) 

ThicknesH of Tile... Sin. 4 in. 5 in. 6 in. 7 in. Sin. | 9 in. 10 in. | 12 in. | 15 in. 


2-in. Concrete Top — 4-in. Joists, IWn. on centers 


Weight |)or aq. ft. of floor area.. 

451b. 

501b. 

551b. 

601b. 

65 lb. 

70 Ib. 

75 lb. 



105 lb 

Cii. ft. eoricrete |>er aq. ft. floor . 

1 

0.229 

0.250 

m 

0.202 



0.354 





2i-in. Concrete Top — 4-in. Joists 

, 16-in. on centers 





Weight (Kir sq. ft. of floor area . 

51 lb. 

5«lb. 

61 lb. 

661b. 

711b. 

761b. 

SI Ib. 

861b. 

%lb. 

111 lb. 

Cu. ft. concrete per sq. ft. floor.. 

0.271 

0.2t)2 

0.313 

0.3.33 

0.3.'>4 

1 

0.375 

0.396 

0.417 

0.458 

0.521 


The first step in the design is to determine the 
depth of the joist required by shear, as T-beams are 
often controlled in size by this stress. The effective 
width of the shear resisting area is usually based 
upon the following: 

SPBCiriCATIOH CLAUSE (J. C.) 

The shearing stresH in tilc-aiid-concrete- 
benni construction shall not exceed that in 
bciuns or slabs with similar reinforcement. The 
width of the ciTectivc section for shear, as 
governing diagonal tension, shall he taken aa 
the thickness of the concrete web plus one-half 
the thickness of the vertical webs of the tile. 

This width is indicated in Fig. 194 (a). The reason 
for this assumption is that the terra cotta blocks are 
snored, so that the concrete contained within the 
scoring as well as a part of the outside walls of the 
blocks is effective in resisting shear. These walls 
are usually thick in the common blocks. The 
allowable shearing stress for such areas is often 
specified as 6 ()#/d".* 

If the actual shear exceeds the allowable, it may 
be reduced to within allowable limits by the follow¬ 
ing methods: 

(1) Web reinforcement in the form of small 
vertical stirrups may be used. 

(2) Special narrow tile at the ends of the joists 
may l)e employed. 

(3) The depth of the joist may be increased. 


tile required at the ends of the joists may lx? found 
by determining the distance from the support where 
the ordinaty joist section is sufficient to resist the 




shear. This method provides a more definite resist¬ 
ance to shear, and also offers additional resistance to 
compression adjacent to the supports. The third 
method, that of increasing the depth of the joists, is 


* Coniult the governinx code. 
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the most commonly used in commercial practice, as 
the special tile required in method (2) are often 
difficult to obtain, and special formwork is often 
necessary to support them. The increased depth is 
of value in resisting compression, and the re- 
qiVfid area of the reinforcement will be proportiou- 
atelyrei». 

V^en aNiai^ of joist has been selected which is 
satisfactory for the requirements of shear, the depth 
of the joist should be checked to show sufficient 
resistance to thq bending moment. The tensile 
reinforcement should then be selected. Since the 
span in the design of members in monolithic con¬ 
struction is usually taken as the clear distance be¬ 
tween the supports, that for the moment calculations 
in tile-joist construction may be taken as the dis¬ 
tance between the faces of the girder encasement. 
The breadth of the flange of the T-joist section is the 
spacing of the joists. For deep joists and 2'' slabs, 
the neutral axis of the section may theoretically be 
located below the flange, but the theoretically 
exact formulas are seldom employed in com¬ 
mercial design, and particularly in joist design, 
where the loads and sections are relatively small. 
The location of the neutral axis, as far as the actual 
compression resistance is concerned, comparetl with 
the theoretical position, is illustrated in Fig. 194 (c). 
The l)end points of the rods and their lengths of 
emliedmcnt to develop bond are determined in the 
customary manner. 

In many ca.ses, the sizes of the joists, together with 
their reinforcement, may be selected from tables, 
if the conditions surrounding the design correspond 
with the table. Tables 48 and 49 are represent¬ 
ative of such forms of determining the required 
sizes. 

The design of the supporting beams and girders 
is similar to that discussed in Art. 123. It Is claimed 
erroneously that no temperature rods are required in 
the slab when clay tile are used, as the heat iirnot 
transmitted so as to accumulate at points, as is the 
case when metal tile are used. It is wise to provide 
s" <f> rods, 24" o.c. in all cases. 

Prob. 187a. 8ul>stitutc for the sizes of the joists siiown on 
PI. 14 for the typical interior panel for the shear requirements, 
using terra cotta tile and 4" joists. 

Prob. 127b. Proportion the joist for the bending moment 
for the data of Illustrative l*rob. 123o. 

Prob. 127c. What sizes of joists and Veinforc'cment arc 
required to carry a live load of 75 #/d' on an 18'-0" span? 
Typical construction with soffit tile. Use J. C. Rules. 

]^b. 127d. Cheek the sizes and reinforcement for the 
remaining joist spans shown on PI. 14 for terra cotta tile joist 
construction. Use data similar to Illustrative Prob. 123a. 
Check by the use of Table 49. 

Prob. U7e. Design the typical supporting girder for 
Prob. 127c. 

Prob. 127f. Design the girders shown on PI. 14 for the data 
of Prob. 127d. 


128. Two-Way Construction. 

The one-way system of terra cotta tile-joist 
construction may be exttmded to two-way framing, 
if desirable. Figure 195 illustrates the typical 
construction. The joists are usually made 4" wide 
with skew and key terra cotta blocks between them, 
as shown, makjng the spacing of the joists 28" o.c. 
in each direction. The typical 2" slab, flnish floor¬ 
ing, and ceiling construction are used as lieforo. 
Cross beams should be used on all column center¬ 
lines. 



Fiu. 195 


This construction is not as commonly used, as the 
advantages gained are not sufficient in comparison 
with one-way systems, particularly for long spans, 
as the percentage of “ inert " material is less. Some 
terra cotta companies have discontinued the manu¬ 
facture of the special blocks requirtMl for this work. 
Since the load is carried in two rectangular directions, 
the depth of the joists, and coiwequently the thick¬ 
ness of the floor, is less for a given load and span. 
The proportions of the load carried in each direc¬ 
tion may be established by the principles outlined 
in Art. 107, and the loads carried by the supporting 
girders or walls on the four sides of the panels may 
be determined in the manner discussed in Art. 
145. The design of the individual joists in each 
respective direction is similar to thase in one-way 
construction. Table 50 gives data which will often 
save time and calculations. 

A patented type of floor construction is the Republic Two- 
W’ay system,* as illustrated in Pig. 190. In general, it con¬ 
sists of rectangular terra cotta blocks supi)lcmented by 
cliaimcl and soffit blocks in such a way os to produce joists 
in two directions at right angles to each other, os shown. 
These blocks automatically sjaice themselves and the channel 
sections close the enils of the rectangular pieces, thereby pre¬ 
venting the inflow of concrete into the voids. The soffit 
blocks provide an all tile ceiling liase and hence eliminate the 
tendency of “ joist-lines ” showing. They also aid in pro¬ 
tecting the concrete, and two-coat plaster work may lie used. 
It is claimed that the salvof^ of the fonn lumber is high be¬ 
cause practically no concrete is allowed to cumc in contact 
with it. 

The lower reinforcing rods are piacetl upon the sides of 
* Itepublio Fireproofins Company) tac., New York City. 
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TAKJE 48 

fuun mafouiLT DisnuBimcD loads for terra cotta tub-joist cohstrdctiov 

S" Concrete Top 

Se “ 650 lb. per sq. in. ^ Jl_ ’ }" of concrete below reinforcomen 

/f » 16,000 Ib. per eq. in. Ea 15 4" concrete joists 16'' on centers 


Bending 

Moment 


Total Safe I^oads (Dead A Uvo) 



“ 20 '- 0 " 


“ 21 '- 0 ” 


" 22 '- 0 " 


“ 23'-0'' 


« 24'-0" 


“ 2r>'-0" 


160 

176 

m 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

/.20 

/.22 

/.26 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

/.28 

/.32 

/.3S 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

/.37 

/.40 

/.46 

3/ 

4/ 

4/ 

/.43 

/.40 

/.46 

4/ 

4/ 

4/ 

/.46 

/.60 

/.67 

4/ 

4/ 

6/ 

/.66 

/.61 

/.67 

5/ 

5/ 

6/ 

/.65 

/.60 

/.68 

5/ 

6/ 

6/ 

/.64 

/.70 

/.68 

6/ 

6/ 

6/ 

/.63 

/.69 

/.79 

6/ 

6/ 

7/ 

/.72 

/.79 

/.81 

7/ 

7/ 

8/ 

/.74 

/.81 

/.81 

7/ 

8/ 

9/ 

/.as 

/.80 

/.84 

«/ 

8/ 

9/ 

/.82 

/.90 

/.94 

9/ 

9/ 

10/ 

/.84 

/.92 

/M 

9/ 

10/ 

12/ 

/.93 

/.91 

/.m 

EMI 

12/ 

/.ai 

12/ 

/.95 

12/ 

12/ 

15/ 

/.ai 

/.91 

/.83 

12/ 

12/ 

15/ 

/.91 

/.9» 

/.90 

12/ 

15/ 

15/ 

! M 

/.87 

/.99 

15/ 

15/ 

15/ 

/.80 

/.94 

/1.07 



The upper figuree in tablee denote the depth of tile; the lower rigiiree iniUcnte the arou of reinforcing eteei required in euch eonerote jniet. Thioknen of 
floor -■ depth of tile H- 2' of concrete top. 

Thie table and the one on the following puge are ho arranged that they ran be ueed for floor elabe freely Hupporled at both emki, aemi-eontinuoua, or eon- 
tiniiouH. 

W ■ L 

For etatw freely eupported at both ends (aimple iipan), use load given opposite —g— • 

W ‘ Id W • Id 

For fmely supportecl at nno ond and eontinuoua over othoi support, uso luads given opposite — , or if building oorle porniitSt —• 

p 10 

For iiiabt oontinuouM ovor both supports, use loads given i^iposiie ^v - , or if building oodo permits, ■■ • • 

10 12 

For semi-eontinuous and eontinuous spans proper reinforaement must lie provided in top of slab over support to take care of negative bending moment. 
Where heavy loads and short spans are enoountered, the vertiool and longitudinal sheor must be inventigateil. 
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; fc *■ TOOlol^r aq. in. 

I fa == 18,000 aq. in. 

* Shear 00 lb. per a j. m. 

\ Bondloa 

Uomant '> 


TABLE 4» 

SATE XnmOtMVt DISTSnaTED LOADS roa TBRAA COTTA TILE-JOIST CORSTRCCnON 

-1" Consreto Top 

r aq. in. Ec I f *'*• concrete below reinforcement 

*?»3r eq- in. £« " 15 * ^ joiata 16 in. on contera 


Total Sab Loada (Dead A Uvo) 
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TABLE 60 

TTWO-WAT COMBIKATION LORO SPAR FLOORS 

Data fou Obhiuninu PniuHiHiss 

The load tablea are for general information only, oa each particular operation ahould be designed ir'accordance with 
actual conditions. ^ 

t" Concrete Top 

fe = 700 lb. tier square inch of concrete belcw reinforcement 

p iA> ruu\ li_ __ A// __ A... __<_ 


f, = 18,000 lb. per square! inch 
^ 12 


4" concrete joists 28" on centers 
W Part of load taken in each direction 


Total Kata I.ond (Dead A Live) 



1 

1..60 

1 

1.40 

1 

1.36 

1 

1.30 

1 

1.25 

1 

1.20 

1 

1.15 

1 

1 10 

1 

1.00 


la'l 110 117 123 


137 144 161 


lOe 113 120 127 134 141 148 


166 171 178 186 


162 160 176 183 100 


102 109 116 123 131 138 


162 160 167 174 181 189 1!»6 


104 108 


110 1)4 


106 114 121 129 


10:i|lll 110 
126 
132 


129 136 144 152 159 167 174 182 190 1971205 

135 113 151 150 167 175 18.3 191 198 2(Ki 

142 160 1.68 167 175 183 192 200 208 217 


188 195 


100 205 


204 211 


210 218 


220 227 


238 
2 2,60 


256 263 
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the soffit blocks, hence &dng their position in the short 
direction. The upper bars are placed so that tlwy are sup¬ 
ported by the lower ones, running in the opposite direction. 
Distinct advantages are gained in the small depth of floor 
quired, as it is stiffer than a oneway system b^use the 
l^ection in one direction is restrained by the resistance in 
other direction. A load produces reactions at every 




upon as equivalent poured concrete for shear and compressive 
values. The design of such a floor includmi the blocks as a 
part of the effective concrete, f Lugs on the blocks are used 
to develop Ixmding action. An advantage claimed is that 
the bottoms of the blocks serve as T-action for the joists 
near the supports to supply comj)re8sive resistance. 

Another type of two-way reinforced hollow tile floor is the 
Shuster system. This is a patented system which is similar 
to other types witji special features. { 

129. “ Natcofior ” Systems. 

A patented system embodying the use of special 
terra cotta blocks and cement grout joists is called the 
" Natcofior ” tile system, as illustrated in Fig. 197. 
No concrete slab is used such as in the typical floor, 
and thfe system was developed to obtain the maxi¬ 
mum sectional area of the tile where it will be of the 
most use in resisting the compressive stresses ordi¬ 
narily taken by the concrete tt>p slab. The dead 
weight of the floor itself is less than the typical terra 
cotta tile-joist floor, although the cost is about the 
same, but the saving effected is in the design of the 
supporting members. FltK)r dcptli, as well as dead 
load, is saved, as thi.s sjrstem averages 2" to 4" less 
than other tile floors. An all tile ceiling for the 
plastering base is available, requiring no metal lath 
or a suspended ceiling. As the tile blocks Join at 
the l)ottoni, there is no danger of “ joist lines ” 
appearing in the ceiling later. Such construction 
may be cotnbined with I-beams, as shown in the 
figure, or with concrete T-benms. Table 52 gives 
the essential features of the design. 


point of support in a two-way system and hence moving loads 
are iietter distributed. In this way the loads on walls and 
footings are respectively lighter and some economy can lie 
effected. The terra cotta blocks are counted upon for no 
strength, which is additional protection. The concrete is 
stressed in two directions. Due to the restraint, a higher 
safe stress might lx; possible, but since this is practically in¬ 
determinate, ffie usual allowable compressive stress ij^ the 
concrete should be used. However, the live load per square 
foot may Ixs rediKXKl (Art. 93). 

The rectangular blocks are 12" X 12" in plan and come in 
4", 5", (»", 8", 10" and 12" depths. The soffit blocks and 
chaniiols are alxiut 5" wide and the distances center to center 
of joists arc then alxiut 17". Joists are doubled under par¬ 
titions. The system may lx; iiserl with either a structural 
steel or reinforcerl concrete frame. Table .ll gives safe loads 
for this construction. 'These ore given only us a guide to 
up|)roximate conditions, as many codes have governing 
stipulations. . 

instead of using the terra cotta fillers, " Slagblock " is 
employed as an alternate for such construction, as well as in 
one-way riblied slabs. These are 16" square in plan and of 
varying depths, and are made of p slag concrete. The object 
of these blocks is not only to replace the terra cotta as a void 
producer, but tests have shown that they may be counted 

* PatentMi by the Republio Firaprooflnff Co., Now York City. 

t This aystem, a« well as others, has not as yet been accepted by all 
building departments. The deeigner, in any instonee, should determine 
this point lor a given locality. 


130. The Use of Gypsum Tile or Cinder Concrete 
Blocks. 

Gypsum tile are occasionally used as an alternate 
method of providing the voids in tile-joist construc¬ 
tion, although they are not as commonly employed 
as steel tile or terra cotta blocks. The gy})sum 
blocks provide a lighter filler than clay tile, offer a 
satisfactory plaster base, and good heat and sound 
insulation. I’he blocks are readily cut in the field 
to make adjustments. The standard width is 20", 
and the joists arc made 4" to fl" wide with a typical 
2" top slab. An objection to such filler blocks is 
that they require careful handling. Figure 198 («) 
shows one form of construction, and (b) illustrates 
the details of the L-lock floor tile, manufacture<i by 
the Ellock (Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. Sjxicial 
tile ends or plaster boards are used to close the open 
ends of the tile and thus eliminate the waste of 
concrete. The design of such construction is similar 
to that of other one-way tile-joist systems. Cinder 
concrete blocks arc now also used in a similar way. 

t Data (nr thia type of Boor may bo obtained from the Jno. T. McCoy 
Sales Corp., M Naawtu St., New York City. 
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TABLE 61 


8AFB UVB LOADS FOR "REPUBUC” S-WAT FLOORS 



40# 

80# 

78# 

100# 

i 

/ 

lio# 


Bile 

Simply 

Bupp. 

Partly 

Fully 

Coat. 

Simply 

Bupp. 

Partly 

C^nt. 

Fully 

Cunt. 

Simply 

Bunt. 

Partly 

Cont. 

Fully 

Cont. 

Simply 

Supp. 

Partly 

Cont. 

Fully 

Cont. 

V 

Simply 

Bupp. 

Partly 

Cont. 

Fully 

Cont. 

16'-0"X16'-«" 

4+li 

4+1 

4+1 

4+2 

4+1} 

4+1 

4+2 

4+2 

4+1} 

4+2 

4+2 

4+2 

4+2} 

4+2 

4+2 

16'-0"X18'-0" 

4+2 

4+1} 

4+2 

4+2} 

4+2 

4+1} 

5+2 

5+2 

4+2 

wm 

4+2 

4+2 

6+2} 

4+2} 

4+2} 

16'-0''X2r-0'' 

6+2 

4+2 

4+2 

6+2 

6+2 

4+2 

6+2 

6+2 

4+2 

6+2 

6+2 

4+2 

6+2 

6+2 

6+2 

18'-0"X18'-0" 

5+2 

4+2 

4+1} 

5+2 

4+2 

4+1} 

6+2 

5+2 

4+2 

5+2 

4+2} 

4+2 

6+2} 

5+2 

4+2} 

18'-0"X20'-0" 

5+2 

4+2 

4+2 

5+2 

4+2} 

4+2} 

6+2} 

5+2 

4+2} 

6+2 

6+2} 

6+2 

6+2 

5+2} 

5+2 

18'-0"X24'-0" 

5+2 

4+2} 

4+2 

m 

5+2 

4+2} 

6+2 

5+2 

5+2 

6+2} 

6+2} 

6+2 

6+2} 

6+2 

6+2 

20'-0"X20'-0" 

5+2 

4+2} 

4+2 


6+2 

4+2 

6+2} 

5+2 

4+2} 

5+2} 

6+2 

4+2} 

6+2} 

5+2} 

5+2 

20'-0"X22'-0" 

5+2J 

4+2} 

4+2 

5+2} 

5+2 

4+2} 

6+2 

6+2} 

6+2 

6+2} 

6+2 

5+2} 

7+2 

0+2 

6+2} 

20'-0"X27'-0" 

6+2 

5+2 

4+2} 

6+2} 

6+2} 

6+2 

6+2} 

6+2 

5+2} 

7+2} 

6+2} 

6+2 

8+2 

7+2 

6+2} 

22'-0"X22'-0" 

6+2J 

5+2 

4+2} 

6+2 

5+2 

4+2} 

6+2 

5+2} 

6+2 

6+2 

5+2} 

5+2 

7+2} 

6+2} 

6+2 

22'-0"X25'-0" 

6+2i 

5+2} 

6+2 

7+2 

6+2 

5+2} 

7+2 

6+2} 

6+2 

7+2} 

7+2 

6+2} 

8+2 

8+2 

7+2 

22'-0"X29'-0" 

7+2 

7+2 

6+2 


6+2} 

6+2 

8+2 

7+2 

6+2} 

8+2} 

7+2} 

7+2 

8+3 

7+2 

7+2 

24'-0"X24'-0" 

6+2i 

6+2} 

6+2 

6+2} 

6+2} 

6+2 

6+2} 

6+2 

5+2} 

7+2 

6+2} 

6+2 

8+2 

7+2 

6+2} 

24'-0"X28'-0" 

7+2 

6+2 

5+2} 

7+2} 

6+2} 

6+2} 

8+2 

7+2 

6+2} 

8+2 

7+2} 

7+2 

8+3 

8+2 

7+2 

24'-0"X32'-0" 

7+2i 

6+2} 

6+2 

8+2 

7+2 

6+2} 

8+2} 

7+2} 

7+2 

10+2 

8+2 

7+2} 




26'-0"X26'-0" 

7+2 

6+2 

5+2} 

7+2 

6+2} 

6+2 

7+2} 

6+2} 

6+2 







26'-0"X30'-0" 

8+2 

7+2 

6+2} 

8+2} 

7+2} 

7+2} 

8+3 

8+2 

7+2} 







26'-0"X36'-0" 

8+2 

7+2 

6+2} 

7+2} 

7+2} 

7+2 

10+2 

8+2 

7+2} 







28'-0"X28'-0" 

8+2 

7+2 

6+2 

8+2 

7+2 

6+2} 










28'-0"X32'-0" 

8+2} 

7+2} 

7+2 

10+2 

8+2 

7+2} 

In the above table values, the first fiRure indicates depth of 
tile used and second, the concrete ton. 

28'-0"X37'-0'' 

10+2 



Table values baser 
on fibre stresses 

1 / 750 lbs. per Bq. 

1 18.000 Ibft. ner na. 

in., compression on concrete, 
in., tension on steel. 


30'-0"X30'-0'' 

8+2} 

7+2} 

6+2} 

For allowable stresses of 650# &* 16,000# on concrete and steel respectively add 
1" to denths shown altnve. 

30'-0"X34'-0" 

10+2 

8+2} 

8+2} 

An allowance of 25 lbs. ix;r sq. ft. has been made in 
cinder fill, filiisherl floorinir and nlastered enilinir. 

the above table values, for 

30'-0"X40'-0" 
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TABLE 63 

'■ RATCOFLOK » LOHO-SPAH STSTBM 
Data for DEsioNtNo Purfoaxs 

flguTi* in Ubin denote the depth ot tile: the lower Bcuree iodioete the area oC reinforeinR steel raquirad in each mortar rib. ThiohiMM of floor 
table below ia so arranaed that it mby be used for floor aUba freely suPIjMtad at both ends, sami-eontinuoue. or coiitiniioua. 

'l^Wafae freely supported at both ends (eimifle epan), use bode given apposite —• 

Fbr^CK^Iy supported at one and and eontinuoua over other support, use loads given opposite • 

ly » 

For slabs eontin'*.. both suppewte. use loads given opposite - 

r" inn*-"^ ^ roinforeoraent must be provided in top of slab over support to take cara of negative bending moment. 

Safe compression. 1200 iXo" on net soetion. Mortar t oemenl: 2i sand. 

\ Ho Concrete Top 

fm & ft “ P®*" ^ „ JL I'j”- b«low reinforcement 

Js “ 16,000 lb. ixsr tiq. m. jq Wn. mortar riba, l!)-in. on centeni 
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181. The Use of Wooden Boxes. sleeves is possible than in the other types. The 

S Another method of constructing, the voids in of such framing involves only the principles 

\pncrete joist construction is illustrated in Fig. horotofore discussed. 

nto. Inverted wooden boxes covered with sheet 
’ rhml, and hinged so that they may be col- 
l4i^,.have been used successfully to form 
the ribSeti ^Ub construction.* Figure 200 also 
shows an futw^^te scheme, using wood re¬ 
movable forms.’\ These allow re-use a great 
number of times, Vnd since they are removed, 
the dead weight of floor compares favorably 
with other forms of construction. Another 
advantage is that more convenient and rigid 
attachment of inserts, electric outlets and 

* This system was ussd at the Dnlveraity of Wisnonsin. For a 
more oomplete discussion, see Hool's " Reinforced Concrote Con¬ 
struction," Vol. II, — Moaraw-Uill Book Co., Iiio. ISCMOt'AMLC fOMMS 

Flo. 200 
















































CHAPTER 9 


FLOOR ARCH CONSTRUCTION 


132. General Considerations. 

One of the methods used in constructing fire- 
resisting floors is that of arches sprung between 
rolled steel floor beams. In general, the materials 
used in the arches must be such that they will offer 
a real resistance to fire and the transmission of heat 
without undue disintegration, and to the action of 
the water from hose streams. The materials should 
make a floor which is as nearly watertight as possible. 
Terra cotta, concrete, and brick arc the materials 
which have been used for such work, but in present 
practice, terra cotta is more commonly used, concrete 
occasionally, and brick seldom, for this type of floor. 


Some of the advantages of tem cotta arch floor 
systems are: 

(1) Fire resistance of the arch, and ample 
protection for the steel l)eams, 

(2) Relatively light dead loads and a per¬ 
manent and sound-proof floor, 

(3) Ample strength for all ordinary loads, 

(4) Less interference with the operations in 
other parts of the job, and speed of erection. 

Arch construction is not particularly adaptable to 
irregular framing, and the supporting l>eamH should 
be parallel to receive the thrusts from the arches in 
the proiMir manner. Irregular framing also requires 
awkward details for the boom haunches. 


Section 9a 

TERRA COTTA ARCHES 


133. Types of Arches. 

The various kinds of terra eotta floor arches 
which are used may lie classed as flat, segmental and 
reinforced. Figure 201 illustrates the first two types. 
The third is discussed in Art. 137. The general 
construction is the same in each case except for 
the variation in the arch itself. The typical wood 
floor with screeds may be used, or a grano¬ 
lithic, tile or marble finish floor may be em¬ 
ployed. The arch blocks adjacent to the steel 
beams are so constructed that they project lielow the 
soffits of the beams, and with the addition of a small 
soffit block, fire protection is afforded. The space 
l)ctween the top of the arch and the flooring Ls filled 
with cinder concrete, which protects the top flanges 
of the beams and provides a space in which pipes, 
conduits, screeds and so on, may be placed. 

Each type of arch has its own particular advan¬ 
tages, and the choice depends upon the kind of 
building, local conditions, and the magnitude of the 
loads to be carried. If a flat arch is used, the ceiling 
may lie applied directly to the tile, whereas a seg¬ 
mental arch requires a suspended ceiling, if a flat 
ceiling is required. A flat ceiling is a distinct 
advantage, as it reflects light and deflects heat more 


advantageously. Segmental arches, being built to 
the form of a circular segment, are stronger than flat 
arches of the same depths and spans. For a given 
floor load, therefore, a segmental arch requires less 
depth of arch and is consequently more economical of 
terra cotta. However, a higher cost of setting, of 
falsework and of ceiling construction results. To 
serve economy, any arch should theoretically de¬ 
velop the full strength of the floor beams, and if a fiat 
arch is properly designed, this may be done, hut in 
the case of a segmental arch, this is not always easy 
to accomplish. In view of the above, a flat arch lends 
itself more readily to average conditions and is by 
far the more commonly used. Segmental arches are 
adaptable where heavy floor loads are encountered 
and where a flat ceiling is not required, as in ware¬ 
houses, lofts, sidewalk construction and factories. 
They are also occasionally used for roof construc¬ 
tion. An advantage which deserves consideration 
is that longer spans may be used, and in many cases 
intermediate floor beams may be eliminated. Dis¬ 
advantages are that it is difficult to fit the tile 
around tic-rods, and that more top filling is required. 
Reinforced terra cotta floor arches arc principally 
confined to patented forms of construction, as dis¬ 
cussed in Art. 137. 
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134. General Theory of Floor Arch Construction. 

Tile nature of floor arch construction is such that 
a lateral thrust is exerted on the floor beams. In 
a Hat arch, ihc faces of the blocks are tapered or 
“ voassoired ” and the central key block is wedged 
in, so that when a load is supported by the floor, a 
thrust is developed by the action of the blocks. A 
segmental arch, since it is really built in the form 
of a true arch, exerts a natural thrust. For any 
particular floor lieam, it is necessary to determine 
the amount of load which causes a thrust. Thus for 
an intermediate lieam, the thrusts caused by the 
dead load on each side balance each other. C’on- 
sequently, the maximum condition which may occur 
is to consider the live load on one side only for an 
intermediate beam. For beams at the outside 
edges of end panels, or those surrounding openings 
in the floor, the thrust due to lioth dead and live 
loads must be considered, as there‘is no thrust 
from the opposite side to balance it. 

The thrust per linear foot of beam, p, may be ob¬ 
tained by considering a transverse strip of the arch, 
I'-O" wide, as a simple beam. The maximum bend¬ 
ing moment in a simple beam may lie expressed by 
w • L* 

ft.-lbs. In Fig. 202, the span of the arch in 
feet is designated by If wn represents the effec¬ 


tive load on the arch in #/□' in producing thrust 
(the L.L. for an intennediate beam and the L.L. -}- 
D.L. for an outside beam), it is also the load per 
linear foot of arch for a I'-O" strip. The licnding 

moment may then lie expressed by M = 

8 

for this case. This must 
be resisted by the reac¬ 
tion to the thrust, acting 
with a lever arm e(]u^ 
to the effective rise of 
the arch, as illustrated 
in Fig. 202. Taking mo¬ 
ments aliout A, 





Wq • Lg / /<a\ _ p »r 
2 V2/ 2 \4/ 1^’ 


in which r represents the effective rise of the arch in 
inches. Solving 


p • r _ Wo • Lg* 
12 ~ 8 


(as stated above), or 


p = 


3 Wo • 
2r 


(S-39) 


(The value p is the thrust per linear foot of beam 
in pounds.) 

Tie rods are introduced into the floor system, as 
illustrated in Fig. 203, to take the thrusts exerted. 
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This is a very ioiportaift feature, as stiffness is added 
to the frame. The site is almost invariably made 
in order to confonn to the punching of the other 
holes in beams, which is commonly Th® 

site strength of a rod, if threaded, as is the case here, 
is based upon the net section. For a rod, this 


'WBWW'/wi w/ti as if a a/mpaf 
im iaM ’Mf fafi n fatn/siarofircf Mam 
or fm n^Maa fSm I-taams 

Fiu. 203 



is 0.300", and using the usual allowable stress, 
the tensile strength, T„ is 0.30 X 16,000 = 4800#. 
The theoretical spacing of tic nuls in feet, L„ may be 
calculated by dividing the strength of a rod by the 
thrust per foot of beam, or 

L, (S-40) 

V 

V an A T 4800 

For f rods, L, - - 

V 

In the usual case, the spacing so calculated will not 
always be a reasonable value, and since the function¬ 
ing of tie rods is more or less nominal, rules of thtmib 
are usually einployetl in practice. Steel beams 
should be laterally supported at distances equalling 
20 flange widths unless the working stress is reduced 
(Art. 179) in any case, so that a value sometimes 
stipulated as a maximum spacing is 15 flange widths 
of the floor beam. 

spBcmcAnon cLAusBt 

Beams and channels anting as skewbacks for 
arches shall he designed to resist the lateral 
thrusts in addition to their vertical loads, and 
the tie rods, not less than three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter, shall be planed as near the 
lino of thnist as pninticable, and in any event 
shall be spaced not mure t han eight times the 
depth of the txsams, and not more than eight 
feet. 

Since depths and flange widths of beams vary, a 
more feasible rule is to use a maximum spacing of 
6 '- 0 ", and to space the tie rods at equal distances 
acro.s 8 the length of the l)eam.| As the stresses due 
to bending arc ordinarily a maximum near the point 
of mid-span, the spacing could theoretically be in¬ 
creased toward the ends of the beam, but a uniform 
spacing is used for simplicity. In no case should 


* Rods I" and in diamotar are oerasionally used, but thesa sises 
should be avoided in order to avoid caniplicating the punching in the 
beam webs. 

t The UiiiMing Iaw of the City of Boston. 

} An interesting article, " Tie Rods for Floor Arches," by Mr, R, 
Fleming, may be found in the Engineering News Record, March 18, 191S. 


the spacing exceed the value obtained from the 
formula (/S^). Rods must not be spaced, " hit- 
or-miss," as they bear a definite structural relation^ 
to the cross jointing of the arch blocks. They 
emliedded in the joint and thus should be at mcjfi 
intervals as will conform to the joints of theji®,*— 
hence they should be in even foot 8 pac|fg^u the 
blocks are 12" wide. For purposes of^tiffening a 
floor frame, it is desirable to have %he tie rods in a 
continuous line across the floor. /This also protects 
against unforeseen thrusts or exq^ loads. For this 
reason, it is quite common in practice to apportion 
the tie rods for the outside panels and to maise those 
in the interior panels the same. Theoretically the 
tie rods should be placed in the line of the thrust. 
At least they should be placed near the bottom 
flanges of the beams and still have at least 2 " fire 
protection. Accordingly, tie rods are commonly 3" 
from the bottoms of the beams and staggered back 
and forth across a building 3" o.c., so that the nuts 
may be turned without interference (Fig. 203). 

The steel .supporting beams are subjected to 
bending momente caused by the forces acting in two 
directions, namely, the vertical load and the thrust. 
The bending moment in a vertical direction may be 
calculated in the usual manner, or 

M\-i ~ — ft.-lbs, in which 

O 

w — the total load per linear f(K>t on the beam, 
and 

L = the span of the beam in feet. 

The tie rods tend to fix the beam at their pomts of 
connection, so that it acts more or less as a continuous 
beam in its lateral bending. For fully continuous 

l)eams, the moment is expressed by M = - - • 

XJi 

In this particular case, the span is the spacing of 
tie rods, L,, and the load per foot is the thrust, p. 
Hence the lateral bending moment is 

M 3-2 = —ft.-lbs. 

liS 

Figure 204 (a) illu,strates the action. In a simple 
beam, the maximum compression occurs at the top 
fibres and the maximum tension at the bottom fibres. 
For lateral bending, the maximum compression 
occurs on the side toward the thrust, and the maxi¬ 
mum tension on the side away from the thrust. 
These respective stresses may be designated by 
81-1 and S 2 - 2 . The arches do not exert a uniform 
pressure throughout their surfaces of contact with 
the sustaining beams on account of the varying 
friction and bond of the component parts. Theo¬ 
retically, the maximum stress cannot be obtained 
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exactly by adding the stresses due to vertical and 
lateral bending,* but such a procedure is considered 
to be exact enough for commercial design when 
cpnservative working stresses are used. On this 
bi.^, 

* ^ 1- - and or. 

i(l-l) -(2-2) 

c c 

Smu = » 1-1 + 

This is illustrated ^ Fig. 204 (h). 



(A) 


Kiu. 204 

The maximum allowable combined stress is often 
siwcified as 18,00()#/a". This value is higher than 
the customarj’^ l(),(KM)if/D". In order to eliminate 
some of the “ cut and try ” which may occur in such 
design, a Ijcam may lie selected for the vertical 
section modulus retjuired in the usual way, and then 
the next larger size tested in the light of the fore¬ 
going discussion. 

The strength of the arch itself is limited by the 
safe compressive strength of the terra cotta 8ii,d its 
mortar joints. There are three different composi¬ 
tions of structural terra cotta, namely, dense (hard 
burned), semi-porous, and porous. The serai- 
jiorous tile is used principally for floor arches 
Imcause the porous material, although possessing 
the best fire resistance, has a low compressive 
strength. The dense tile, while stronger than the 
semi-porous, is less fire-resisting, and is not as 
commonly used for flat-arch construction. 

SPBCIFICATIOIT CLAOSSt 

Hollow terra cotta tile used for floor or roof 
arches shall be hard burned or semi-porous and 
of uniform density and hardness. All terra 

* For a more tbsoretieal diaeuMion, refer to Froe. A.8.C.E. on - polyson 
deta. 

t National Board of Fire UnderwritOre. 


cotta arches shall be properly keyed. The key 
blmks shall always lie placed within the middle 
third of the span. 

The ultimate strength of terra cotta varies from 
2500i*/a" to 4000#/a", depending upon the grade, 
but the various shaped blocks seeni to have about 
the same strength for a given stxitional area. When 
blocks are placed so that they take thrust across the 
webs and walls, these strengths are quite materially 
reduced. The factor of safety is usually taken from 
5 to 7 according to the conditions surrounding the 
design. 

SPECIFICATION CLAOSBSt 

Term cotta floor tile, when tested on end and 
foccfl with Purtlutul oeiiicnt, shall give an aver¬ 
age coniprcssivc strength of not less than 2.'5()0 
llm. |)er square inch of net area. The average 
strength shall lx* computed from the results of 
tests of ten average tile. 

The allowable extreme fibre stress in eom- 
))ros.siuri in terra cotta floor tile shall l)e taken 
us 500 lbs. |M!r square inch on net section. 

The sectional area f)f a tile arch is determined by a 
plane at right angles to all welw and of a I'-O" 
width parallel to the licanis. The following table 
gives the common sectional areas. 


TABLE 63 

CROSS-SECTIONAL AREAS OF TERRA COTTA 


Deptli 

ArpfUi (Sq. Iiih. ) 

(InchoH) 

Flat 

Swiiientiil 

A" 


28 

6 

51 

30 

7 

54 

— 

8 

37 

4;i 

0 

40 

— 

10 

4.3 

47 

12 

41» 

— 

I.*) 

58 



Illustrative Prob. 184a. What is the theoretical depth of 
tlie segmental arch required for tlic following data? 

L.L. = 300#/d' Spun of arch — 16'-0" 

Effective rise = 20" 

„ ... 5760i|l/ft. 

^ 2r 2X20 

11.60" theoretically required. 

600 

A 4" arch is theoretically satisfactory 

In practice, the strength of the arch is very seldom 
the governing feature, and the arch is generally 
made thicker than theoretically reiiuired. The cost 
of the fill, which is used over the tile, is greater than 
that of the terra cotta, and also the dead load is 
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increased more by using a thin arch and a deeper 
fill (see Fig. 205). Fuii^ermore, the question of the 
fire protection of the steel l)eam8 is essential. This 
is usually provided by using the same material as 
that of the arch. 




Fia. 205. RkiiAtion of Tile and Beam Depths 

(a) fur economy of tile 

(5) for reduced dll and greater protection 

SracmCATION CLAUSE* 

If hollow terra cotta tile be used for protec¬ 
tion, the lower flanges of beams and similar 
memlxsm shall be encased cither by lugs which 
form part of the skewlmcks and extend around 
the flanges meeting at the middle; or by tile 
slalm held in position by dove-tailed lugs pro¬ 
jecting from the skewbacks. In cither case care 
shall lie taken to insure that all joints be solidly 
fillcil with mortar. 

The weight of the protecting materials should be 
included in that which the beam i.s designed to 
carry. Figure 206 illustrates the typical methods 
of providing fire protection to various beam and 
ginler sections. 1’he (}Ucstion of the weight of beam- 
protecting tile is included as a rule in the arch weight. 
When girders are to be protected as in Fig. 206, the 
following illustrative example for determining the 
haunch weight is typical. 



Tjpicg/ 
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Illustrative Prob. 134b. Tabulate the uniform load per 
foot for the girder and its fire protection material in Fig. 
2(X1, if the girder is a 24 I 70.9 and the floor beams 12 I 31.8. 
Depth below arch blocks to soffit of girder =>24 — 2 — 12 
- 2 - 8 " 

* National Board of Fire Oadorwritets. 


8" + 2" F.P. - 10" 

Flange width 6" 

6" -b 2" -f- 2" - 10" width 
Area of Sdbti 9 n of Haunch ■ 10 X 10 -■ lOOD" 

Net Section (60%) - 60n" 

60 X 12 X 0.06|i/cu. in. - 43# 

Wt. of Girder 80 
Girder and haunch >■ 123)11/11. 

Prob. 184c. What is the weight of besipi and haunch per 
linear foot for a 20165.4 girder if the floor beams are 10125.47 

136. Flat Tnra Cotta Arches. / 

A flat terra cotta arch may be built in various 
ways, such as side construction, end construction, 
or a combination of the two (Fig. 207). Th^ 
names are assigned according to the location of the 
faces of the tile with respect to the thrust. In side 
construction, the cells run parallel to the beams, 
and in end construction, at right angles to them. 
Side construction offers the advantage that when a 
single tile is broken or removed, the strength of the 
arch is not impaired, as the blocks break joints. 
Hence when holes are cut through the floor no great 
damage is done. However, such construction is 
seldom used, as it is not the natural way to place the 
tile for effective resistance to thrust. Figure 208 
illustrates the typical end construction. Such an 
arch is stronger than one of side construction, as the 
webs of the end blocks obtain a direct bearing against 
the webs of the beams and the thrust is transmitted 
directly through the webs and walls of the blocks. 
The key block is in side bearing, but it is relatively 
thin and stiff. Some of the disadvantages of such 
construction are: 

(1) The fire protection of the beams is not 
complete. 

(2) It is difficult to bed the skewbacks. 

(3) Close inajMjction and more jierfect tile 
arc required, as the ribs must be opposite each 
other to lie effective. 

(4) The edges of the end blocks are easily 
broken in transportation and in erection, 
thereby impairing the bearing areas. 

(5) If a single block is removed or broken, the 
strength is impaired to a greater degree than in 
side construction, and the remaining blocks are 
left to depend upon the mortar bond alone. 

In order to overcome the objections to the two 
types previously discussed, a combination of side 
and end construction is the most commonly used, as 
shown in Fig. 209. This has the typical key at the 
center in side bearing and a side construction skew 
block is used at each beam. This provides better 
fire protection to the beam because of the continu¬ 
ous tile wall parallel to it. Such construction is 
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commonly called “ end construction,” and, in fact, 
it virtually is, as the lengtheners which supply the 
bulk of the arch are in end bearing. It is the type 
almost invariably used. Figure 210 shows some 
typical arch blocks. 

Steel beams should be placed on or reasonably 
close to all column center-lines, and intermediate 
beams should divide the panels into equal spaces 
when possible. It generally is more economical of 
steel if the beams ai’c of the minimum weight and 
spaced as far apart as their strength will pei-mit. 
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On the other hand, if the span of the arch is too 
great, there is a tendency of failure at the haunch, 
and a large thrust is exerted upon the beams. 
Furthermore, the (]Ucstion of expansion is important. 
The coefficient of expansion of terra cotta is about 
twice that of steel, and is not uniform. If too great 
an expanse of arch occurs, the cumulative deforma¬ 
tion caused by expansion may cause the terra cotta 
to spall at the lieams and leave them exposed. 
Consequently, many specifications limit the maxi¬ 
mum spacing of floor lieams to H'-O" o.c. 

Advantages of this type of construction are that 
good sjKicd of erection is possible, that fewer cold 
weather precautions are necessary, and that a panel 
can be changed quite easily without affecting the 
whole floor. Disadvantages arc the effects of ex¬ 
pansion, and the lack of ideal protection for the steel 
against fire as well as corrosion. 

The elepth of the arch is controlled by its span 
and the load to l)e carried. The conipression caused 
by the thrust is within safe limits in most cases 
(Illustrative Vrob. 134a). Other considerations 
besides the econottiy of tile arc influential, such as 
the stiffness of the floor, its fire-resistance, the cost 
and the dead weight of the fill, and the fire protec¬ 
tion of the beams. For these reasons, the usual code 
stipulates the minimum thickness of arch allowable. 


sPEcmcAnoir ciAvm* 

Flat arches shall have a depth of not less than 
1| inches for each foot of span between the 
beoihsf.this not to include any portion of the 
depth of tile that projects below the under side 
of the beams. The total depth shall in no case 
be less than 9 inches, and the tile shall have 
not less than three cellular spaces in the dCpth. 

Table 54 gives the total safe loads per square foot 
that a given arch can safely sustain. In practice, 
the designer commonly uses a depth of tile equal to 
that of the intermediate floor tfeam, so that the 
latter will be concealed. The terra cotta is com¬ 
monly set Ij” below the tops of the beams so that 
the soffit block lines up with the bottom of the other 
blocks, as illustrated in Fig. 209. 

TABLE 64 

SATE LOADS PER SQ. FT. FOR FLAT T.C. ARCHES 

(Dead and Live) 


Factor ol Safety of 7 


Archee 

G in. 

7 ill. 

S in. 

m 

10 in. 

12 in 

10 in. 

Net Hoc- 

27 aq. 

27 m|. 

27 Hd. 

27 eq. 

liB Bq. 

30 Hq. 

36 Bq. 

tional ArooH 

iu. 

in. 

in. 

111. 

in. 

111. 

in. 

Avemge 
Wt. nor 

26 lb. 

3Ulb. 

32 lb 

30 III. 

40 Ib. 

48 Ib. 

so Ib. 

8<i. Ft. 








Span — Ft. 
and In. 

Ib. 

Ib 

Ib. 

Ib. 

ib. 

Ib. 

H>. 

■■H) 

420 

490 

660 

630 

933 

1120 

1400 

3-3 

357 

417 

477 

637 

795 

954 

1193 

3-^6 

.308 

360 

411 

462 

685 

823 

1028 

3-9 

268 

313 

im 

403 

597 

716 

895 

4-0 

236 

276 

315 

;w4 

525 

630 

786 

4 3 


244 

279 

314 

465 

55S 

697 

4-6 


218 

249 

279 

415 

497 

622 

4-9 



223 

251 

372 

447 

558 

&-0 



201 

227 

336 

402 

50-1 

ly-3 



182 

2a5 

.305 

365 

457 

5-6 




187 

277 

. 3 . 3:1 

417 

5-9 




171 

254 

305 

:i81 

6-0 




157 

2.3;i 

280 

3.50 

6-3 





214 

2.58 

322 

6-6 





19S 

238 

298 

6-9 






221 

276 

7-0 






206 

257 

7-6 






178 

223 

8---0 






157 

197 

8-6 







174 

9-0 







155 

9-6 







140 

10-0 







126 


The detennination of the dead load to be carried 
is a matter of estimating in advance of the design, 
as in any case. If the construction described in 
the previous paragraph is used, the weight of the 
cinder fill may be based upon a thickness, as 
a thickness of 2” is commonly provided over the 

* Natinnal Board of Fire Cndarwriten. Other eodee are similar. The 
N. Y. Code aperiiina that the depth of the arch in inchea aball be the length 
in feet times 1) plus the UiickneM of the fireproofing below the beami. 
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tops.of the beams. The weights of the finish flooring 
may be obtained from Table 30. The weight of the 
tile may be estimated from Table 54. The plastering 
for the ceiling is usually applied directly to the terra 
cotta’and no lath is required as the tile are scored, so 
that 5#/a' is a fair estimate for such work. 

The zones of greatest pressure in a flat arch are 

near the top of the 
key and the bot¬ 
tom of the skew- 
backs, as indicated 
in Fig. 211. For 
lack of more posi- 
Fia. 211 live information, 

an empirical rule is 
used to establish the value of the effective rise, namely 
to be 2.4" less than the depth of the arch.* This has 
been derived by direct arch tests. 

With the above data established, the thrust, as 
described in Art. 134, may be calculated from 

3 tea • Lb* 



The spacing of tie rods may also be fixed, the values 
of Afi-i and M 2 -S calculated (Art. 134), and the 
required size of the l)eams found. 


niuBtratiTe Prob. 136a. DeBiim a typical interior panel 
20'-0" X 20'-0" of flat terra cotta arch construction. L.L. 
* 100#/n'. See Fig. 212. 


L.L. = 

100 

Try 5'-0" spacing of beam.s. 

T'’in. Fir. = 

3 

12" Arch amply strong 

Sub Fir. =» 

3 

(Table 64). 

3i" Cinder 



FiU - 

28 


12" Arcli = 

48 


Steel Beams = 

7 



PI. Ceiling =_6 

T.L. = ISM say 195#/a' 

Vertical IckuI per ftait on licama 
5 X 19S = 975#/ft. 

M = 1..5 w • L* = l.f) X 97.') X (20)» - 584,000"# 

i (trial) = = 36.4"» Try 12 I 40.8 

c 16,(KK) 

lli.se = 12 - 2.4 = 9.6" * 

p =. = ?..X » 762#/ft.t 


I , 4800 ^ 4800 

* V “ 762 “ Use\"^TieRodsSi'J0"o.cA 
3 / 1-1 = 46<),000"# (from above) 



762 X (.1)* 
12 


1590'# - 19,070"# 


• 1-1 


584,000 

44.8 


19,070 
5. 


13,020#/a" 

3,600 

16,620#/a" 


O.K. 

Use 12" T.C. arch 


12 1 40.8 beams. 


* Some ongineera win thn dwtanre from the renter lino of the rod to the 
top of the tile, and othon use tbexliatanoe oorresponding to the top of the 
beam. See artiole “ Tie Hods for Floor Arches," by F, N. Kneiias, Kngi- 
neering News Record, March 18, 1916, p. 618. 

t Calculations based upon a uniform arrangement of tie roda ocrosa 
the whole floor. 


Floor beam concentration on girder 

975 X 20 - 19,500# 

Aflaurae wt. of girder and haunch - 126#/ft. (Illustrative 
Prob. 134b.) 

= I X 19,.500 + . 30 500# 

Umu = 30,500X10 - 19,600X5 - —- 201,200'# 

c “ ^ ® 

Figure 212 shows a typical engineer's sketch. Figure 213 
shows a portion of the structural frame erected, and Fig. 214 
shows the centering supported by the lieaina in a similar 
panel, ready to lay the terra cotta arches. 

When a paneled ceiling is nut undesirable, the 
arch does not need to be made the same depth as 
the supporting beams, provided it conforms to the 
other requirements, and details similar to those in 
Fig. 215 (a) and (b) may lie used. The arch may 
be supported on shelf angles riveted to the lieam, as 
in (a), or by terra cotta blocking and special skew- 
backs as in (ft). In this way, the deati weight of the 
cinder fill over the arches may be reduced fretjueutly 
bj' raising the top of the arch blocks level with the 
tops of the Ixjams. A skewback, such tis shown in 
(«), should not be used. Instead, it should have a 
web, as indicated by the dotted lines, to absorb the 
thrust.J 

Figure 215 (/) indicates the usual procedure 
when the beams are of varying depths. The typical 
beam is the controlling one, establishing the ceiling 
line, and the deeper beams are allowed to project 
into the room and form a paneled ceiling, or may be 
concealed in a partition below. Beams shallower 
than the typical, if used, should be placed with their 
bottom flanges flush with the typical beam and 
the space over them mode up in fill. If if is desired 
to keep the depth of a l>eam, subjected to heavy 
loading, the same as that of the typical beams, two 
channels or two channels and a plate may be u.sed, 
as shown at A. Special instances of construction 
arc shown in Fig. 216. 

Prob. 185b. Design a typical interior panel 18'-0" X 18'-0" 
of flat terra cotta arcli construction. L.L. » 60 #/d'. Uno 
3 Buli-panels. WiH>d finish flooring. 

Prob. 186c. ('uuld a smaller floor beam be used theorct- 
ic.ally in the interior panel of Prob. 135a than in an exterior 
panel*? Determine the size of wall girder required. 

136. Segmental Terra Cotta Arches. 

The general description and the relative merits 
and uses of segmental arches as compared with flat 
arches are given in Art. 133. Figure 217 shows a 
typical section of such construction. The tile may 
l)e set in end bearing but this is not satisfactory 
unless the arches are of uniform spans and rises in 
all ca-ses. For this reason, side construction is 

t Arches have been known to fail on aeoount of this web being omitted. 
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preferable in the usual floor. If a flat ceiling is 
desir^ with this type of arch, a typical suspended 
g ejling may be used, but the merits of the flat arch 
should be investigated and compared with such a 



Fio. 215 

case. Figure 217 shows only a medium span of 
such construction, but a segmental arch may l>e 
used for spans Uf) to 25 '- 0 ", although Ifi'-O" repre¬ 
sents the average. For spans less than lO'-O'', 
such construction is not economical. For cconom- 
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ical segmental arch construction, no intermediate 
floor beams arc used, and the supporting beams are 
placed on the column center-lines in a transverse 
direction, with tic beams on the column ccntcr-lines 
in the longitudiiml direction of the building. 


The depth of the arch should be sufiicient to resist 
the thrust safely (Illustrative Prob. 134a). Table 
56 gives the safe loads in #/□' for various combina¬ 
tions of spans and arch dcptlis. Sectional areas of 
segmental arches are given in Table 53. For reasons 
of stiffness and fire protection, a minimum arch 
depth is usually stipulated. 



Fici. 217 

SPBCIFICATIOH CLAUSE* 

Segmental orchcH shall have sufficient deptli 
between the top and Imttoin faces to carry the 
load to 1)6 iinpoHod, but not Ichh than 0 inchcH. 
The tile shall have at least two cellular spaces 
in the depth. 

For this reason, the values given in Table 55 only 
control for heavy loads. The 6" arch is nearly as 
strong as the 8", .so that the former is used in the 
majority of cases. 

To obtain the weight of the dead load per stiuare 
foot, an average thickness of fill must be assumed 
since it varies from a mininmm at the key to a 
ttmvimiiiri at the skcwhacks. The weights of 
segmental terra cotta blocks are 20, 26, 32 and 
40#/a' for 4", 6", 8" and 10" respectively. The 
finish flooring may be estimated according b) 
whether it is the typical w(kh1 floor with w,reeds, 
granolithic, tile, or mail)le. If a suspended (roiling 
is used, an allowance of 15#/o' should be made for it. 

The rise is commonly defined as the vertical 
distance l)etween the 8i)ringing line and the highesi 
point of the concave surface (r in Fig. 217). It is 
the opinion of the authors that this value may be 
increased safely by one-third the depth of the arch, 
similar to the assumption made in other design work, 
and as illustrated by ro in Fig. 217. Other things 
being eciual, the greater the rise of an arch, the less 
the thrust exerted and consequently the less the 
lateral resistance required of the supporting Ijeams. 
However, the relations of the bottom of the 
skewbaclm to the lower flanges of the l)eam8, and 

* The Nationsl BoMtl of Fire Underwrlttn. 
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TABLE SS 


SAFE LOADS Dl f/Q' FOR SEGMERTAL T.C. ARCHES* 


Spans, 

Feet ami 
Inches 

Rise, 

In. per Ft. 
of Span 

4-ineh 

Anh 

6-inch 

Arch 

A inch 
Arch 

IQ-inch 

Arch 

Spans, 
Feet and 
Inches 


4-ineh 

Arch 

64nnh 

Arch 

ft-inch 

Arch 

10-ineh 

Areh 


1 

244 

315 

376 

411 


i 

151 

194 

232 

264 


1 

327 

421 

503 

550 


1 

205 

265 

316 

345 

11 

It 

i! 

4G1 

. 519 

621 

678 

17 

11 

256 

330 

394 

430 

479 

617 

737 


U 

304 

392 

468 

612 


551 

709 

847 

925 


if 

351 

452 

540 

590 


2 

617 

794 

948 

1036 


2 

303 

506 

605 

661 


f 

233 

299 

358 

.391 


J 

141 

182 

218 

238 


1 

312 

401 

480 

524 


1 

192 

248 


324 

11-6 

11 

388 

499 

506 

652 

18 

li 

240 

310 

370 

404 

4 

460 

592 

707 

773 

14 

287 

370 

442 

482 


It 

528 

680 

812 

887 


i| 

330 

425 

507 

554 


2 

591 

761 

909 

993 


2 

371 

477 

670 

623 


.1 

4 

222 

285 

341 

372 


A 

134 

17.3 

206 

225 


1 

297 

.383 

458 

500 


1 

181 

2.33 

279 

304 

12 

li 

370 

477 

509 

622 

19 

11 

227 

203 

350 

382 

n 

439 

.566 

076 

738 

n 

271 

.348 

416 

4.55 


n 

5a5 

649 

776 

848 


ij 

.312 

402 

480 

524 


2 

565 

727 

869 

949 


2 

a5i 

451 

539 

589 


3 

4 

212 

273 

326 

356 


9 

126 

163 

104 

212 

12-6 

1 

•m 

366 

4.37 

478 


1 

172 

221 

265 

289 

n 

354 

456 

.545 

.595 


U 

215 

277 

331 

361 


M 

420 

541 

646 

706 

4 

257 

.330 

395 

431 


ij 

483 

621 

742 

811 


n 

296 

.381 

455 

497 


2 

541 

696 

832 

909 


2 

332 

427 

510 

558 


9 

203 

261 

312 

341 


j 

119 

153 

183 

200 


1 

272 

351 

419 

4.58 


1 

163 

209 

2.50 

273 

13 

n 

339 

403 1 

4.37 

519 

522 

620 

570 

677 

21 

li 

14 

205 

243 

263 

314 

31.5 

375 

344 

409 


IJ ! 

46.3 

.596 

712 

778 


ij 

281 

361 

4.32 

472 


2 

521 

670 

801 

875 


2 

315 

406 

485 

5.30 


3 

1.S6 

210 

287 

313 


3 

113 

145 

174 

190 


1 

2.">:i 

:m 

.390 

426 


1 

1.54 

1!K) 

237 

2.59 

14 

M 

.315 

400 

485 

. 5:50 

22 

ij 

194 

2.50 

298 

.326 

u 

.374 

4.S2 

.575 

629 

li 

232 

299 

3.57 

399 


IJ 

4:10 

.553 

661 

722 


11 

268 

344 

412 

450 


2 

481 

619 

740 

808 


2 

301 

377 

462 

.505 


3 

174 

225 

268 

293 


a 

108 

139 

166 

181 


1 

234 

302 

361 

394 


1 

147 

190 

227 

247 

15 

U 

292 

377 

4.50 

491 

23 

li 

185 

2.38 

284 

310 

11 

.347 

447 

5.34 

583 

li 

221 

284 

.340 

371 


IJ 

401 

.515 

616 

673 


li 

2.55 

328 

392 

428 


2 

449 

577 

690 

7.54 


2 

286 

.369 

440 

481 


9 

162 

209 

219 

272 


3 

4 

102 

132 

167 • 



1 

218 

281 

.3.36 

.367 


1 

140 

181 

210 


16 

11 

274 

3.53 

421 

460 

24 

11 

177 

227 

272 


325 

419 

500 

546 

14 

211 

272 

325 

355 


ij 

374 

481 

575 

628 


li 

244 

314 

375 

410 


2 

420 

.540 

645 

705 


2 

274 

353 

421 

460 


* The woiKht ol the arch tile has been deducted so that only the D.L, of fill, plastering, and so on, must be deducted to obtain the net L.L. Factor of 
safety - 7.0. 
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the- top of the aroh to the tops of the beams, 
with the weight of the corresponding fill as a con> 
sideration, are important. A minimum fill of 
over the tops of the beams is essential (Fig. 217). 
The rise should not be made too small as no great 
advantage would be gained by the use of segmental 
construction. Based upon such experience, the rise 
(actiiai) should be from tV to J of the span, and IJ" 
per foot of span is commonly specified.* 

With such data established, the thrust may bo 
calculated from 

_ 3 Ifo • La® 

^ - 

The spacing of the tie rods should then l)e fixed, as 
described in Art. 134. The maximum value should 
not exceed one-half of the span of the arch. When 
no suspended ceiling is used, the tie rods must be 
covered with fire-resisting materials. 

SPECIFICATION CLAUSE* 

Steel tie-rods of proper size, spacing, and 
location Bhall be used in all arches to properly 
resist the thrust. Such tie rods shidi be com¬ 
pletely encased to a depth of at least 2 inches 
in fireproofing material which shall extend into 
and he anchored to the arch. 

The size is usually J", and to be most effective, they 
should be located at the center of the skew blocks. 
The rods should be painted, the same as for all other 
structural steel. Figure 218 shows a common 
method of encasing tie rods or tie beams. The 
Ixiuding moments in the two respective directions 
may now be calculated and the beams proportioned 
for the maximum stresses, as described in Art. 134. 







SSumffff 




1 1 

1 1 



Fig. 218 



niuBtrative Prob. 188a. Design a typical panel ^'-0“ 
X 20'-0" of segmental terra cotta arch construction for a 
L.L. of 200#/a'. Use one intermediate floor beam. No 
ceiling. 

8pan of arch •= lO'-O". Assume 6" Arch. 

Rise IJ" per foot =» li X 12 »■ 15" actual. 

L.L. = 200 
Fin. Fir. - 3 
Sub nr. = 3 

Fill = 50 (average) 

6" Arch - ^5 
T.L. = 282i!</D' 

* Natiimal Board of Fire Umierwriters. 


1 ^ ^ 
2 r 


m baaed on outside panel thrust. 


P ' 
L. 


Theoretical rise - 20 { * 22.0" 

3 X 282 X (10)* 


2.5' 


2 X 22 
4800 
1920 
Try I" 4 t tie rods. 

Tr = 0.419D" X 16,000 


- 1020#/ft. 


6700 


, 6700 

iJ* “ ■ 

1920 


3.5' 


36D" 

58#/n" compression O.K. 


Use I" tie rods, 4'-0" o.c. 

Sectional area 6" arch 
1920 
36 

Load jjer foot on l)cum ■= 282 x 10 — 2820#/ft. 

^ Benin and soffit block => 100 

T.L. - 2920 

3fi-i = 1.5 X 2920 X (20)* - 1,752,000"#. 

/ ^ 1,7.‘)2,000 
c 


109.3"* (Trial) Trv 20 1 65.4 


16,000 

3/2-2 » 1.0 p • W “ 1.0 X 1920 X (4)* - 30,600"# 
1,7.52,000 




82-2 


117.0 
_ 30,000 
8.9 


14,970#/a" 
- 3,440 


18,410#/a" Vm 20 / 05.4 
Uee 6" T.C. Segnitnial Arrhea 
Rise = l'-3" 

Concentration on girder = 2820 X 20 = 56,4fX)# 

Moment due to concentration at mid-span 
/* • L ^ 56,4(X) X 20 
“4 " ' 4 


M 


X 12 - 3,.383,000"# 


Girder weight and F.*'. assumed as 160#/ft. 

A/ - 1.5 M> • L* - 1.5 X 150 X (20)* = _90^000 

Total - 3,47.3,000"# 

L = = 216.4"* Uac 24 / 105 Girdera. 

c 16,000 

Prob. lS6b. Design a typical panel of segmental terra 
cotta arch construction, ll»'-0" X 18'-0" for a L.L. of 150#/a'. 
Use no intermediate floor beams. No ceiling. 


137. Reinforced Terra Cotta Arches-t 

There arc several systems of floor construction 
which may be properly included with terra cotta 
arches, in which the spaces tetween the tile are 
usually reinforced with metal in one form or another. 
The shapes of the blocks vary according to the 
particular system. Many of these methods of con¬ 
struction are patented. 

One of these systems is the New York Reinforced 
Flat Arch, as illustrated in Fig. 219 (o). It is 
simply a form of end construction flat arch, bearing 

t For a more detailed dnarription of aueh arrhea. eee Kidder’a Arrhiterti’ 
and Buildeni’ Pocket Biwik, Freitag'a " Fire Prevention and Fire Pro- 
— John Wiley A Rone, Inr., and Bullctina of National Fite- 
ProoOnx Co., aa well as literature for the patented types. 
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the Bevier patent, in wMoh a wire trues reinforce* 
ment is used. The ins«^ shows the variations for 
either a suspended or panelled ceiling. A newer 
adaptation of this coni^ruction is shown in Fig. 
219 (b), which consists of self-centering units which 
are set dry, except the skewbacks, permitting in¬ 
stallation by unskilled labor. The lipped tile forms 
channels for the cement mortar ribs 1" wide in 
which i" or rods are imbedded. An advantage 
is that a mortar key is obtained instead of using a 
key block. 






(A) 

Fkj. 219 

Another patented method is called the Johnson 
System Floor, in which a wire fabric is placed under 
the tile and over the entire floor area with <l> rods, 
4" O.C., running lengthwise. All this steel is im¬ 
bedded in a layer of mortar, as shown in Fig. 220. 
The tile may be .set as shown, or run over the tops of 
the I-beams, or set flush with the bottoms of the 
beams and a fill used. A special herringbone ceiling 
of tile may be used if desired. A combination con¬ 
struction is sometimes employed by using segmental 
terra cotta arches (Art. 136) in the interior panels 
and flat arches to take up their thrusts in the ex¬ 
terior panels (lusually of the “ New York ” type). 

Another form of construction used for floors, 
particularly when vaulted ceilings are desired, is 
the Guastavino arch, as shown in Fig. 221. This 
is made up of thin Rumford clay tiles 1" thick, 6" 
wide, and from 12" to 24" long, in two, three, or 
more layent according to the requirements, and all 


bonded together. Figure 222 shows an actual 
adaptation of this construction for a floor. 

Other types «f patented arches are the Herculean 
and the Excelsior,' as shown in Fig. 223 (a) and (b), 
respectively. In the former, the terra cotta bloclu 
have grooves in which 1|" X X T’s are 
grouted into place. In the latter, special shaped 
tiles are used which provide a clear space for the 
insertion of the tie rods without cutting the blocks. 



fivrnrrrsf ivtnra attV /arytr mna 4'’o.e. 

sfrau/i/ iaar/M ^itan'na. MtMr ff/ne or na^ura/ fenamn 
Mejf /to/aoj/. 
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138. Brick Floor Arches. 

The brick floor arch, which was formerly used quite ex¬ 
tensively, is seldom employed in modern practice, except 
for the ix)s.sibility of using it in mill buildings or warehouses 
where extremely heavy loads are to 1 h! carried. The decided 
advantages which terra cotta floor archas offer have caused 
the use of brick to Ijccome nearly oijsolcte. Figure 224 
shows a section through a typical floor, although terra cotta 
skewbacks may be uaetl to fully protect the steel beams. 
Tliis type of arch is one of the strongest of the varying kinds 
that can lie built and it will carr>' load well even when sub¬ 
jected to considerable deflection, but it is heavier and more 
expensive to build than other tyiies of construction. 

sPEcmcATion clause* 

tegmental arches of brick shall have a thick¬ 
ness of not loss than 4 inches for spans of !i feet 
or less, and K inches for sp,ans exceeding 5 feet 
and not exceeding 8 feet. Brick arches shall 
be coin|ioaed of good, hard common or hollow 
brick. The brick shall be laid to a line on the 
centers and properly and solidly bonded; each 
longitudinal line of brick shall break joints with 
tlic adjoining lines. The arches slmll spring 
from suitably designed solid skewbacks made 
of the same materials as the arches, and he 
projierly keyed. The brick shall tic well wet 
liefore laying, and the joints solidly filled with 
mortar. 

The rise should not be less than 15" per foot of span. Tie 
rods should be used as in other arches. The design of such 
construction is similar to that of small segmental terra cotta 
arches, as discussed in Art. 134. 

* National Board of Fira Underwritara. 







































PLOOR ARCH CONSTRUCTION 



Fig. 221. Gtjastavino Vaci.tino* 


* Courtesy R. Gunatavino Co. 
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Section 0b 


COnCRETE SEGMENTAL ARCHES 


139. Typical Construction. 

Another form of Acgmental arch construction which 
embodies a concrete carrying floor with a steel frame 
is the segmental arch. It is particularly adaptable 
to floors carrying heavy loads such as for warehouses, 
or to floors subject to the vibration of machinery. 
In both of these instances, a flat ceiling is not usu¬ 
ally required, although such a ceiling may be used 
by suspending it in the usual way. An arched slab 
is preferable to a flat slab because the concrete is 
most cITectivc in this form and therefore less depth 
is required. Figure 225 illustrates the typical con¬ 
struction. Permanent expanded metal centering is 
generally used, as it may be bent to the curve of the 
arch, and the cost of forms is thereby materially 
reduced. 


Onatm th/eJtnt9a> 



Fig. 225 


The thrust may bo calculated in the manner dis- 
ciKssed in Art. 134 by the use of the formula 

p = (^/linear ft.). 

The rise of the arches (r inches) is often specifled as 
1" per foot of span, but it should preferably not be 
loss than one-eighth of the span. The spans, 
ii.sually vary from 6'-0" to 12'-<)". As the haunches 
arc not as rigid as they might he, it is conservative 
to use a liberal depth, d, at the crown, and a mini¬ 
mum of 4" is u.sually specified for the overallj-hick- 
ness here. The required depth may lie calculated 
from the usual procedure of dividing the force by 
the allowable stress to obtain the reijuired area, or 

1 .. thrust per linear fo ot 

-rown c ep \2y, the allowable comp, stress ’ 



Stone o.oncretc is often used for such construction, 
because of its greater compressive strength, although 
cinder concrete may bo used for the lighter loads. 
Tie rods should be used in a manner similar to that 
described for segmental terra cotta arches (Art. 
136). The design of the steel beams is also based 
upon the principles discussed in Art. 134 for tile 
arches. The size of the floor lieam selected must 


lie such that the arch has its required rise and so 
that a minimum of 2^^ of fire protection is providwl 
over the tops of the beams. Table 66 may be used 
to eliminate some of the computations in many 
cases. Table 57 is also valuable in determining the 
weight per square foot of floor for the arches, aver¬ 
aged over the entire span. 

niustrative Prob. 139a. Design a typical panel, 20'-0" 
X 20'-0", for a L.L. of 300 |/q', using Hcgincntal concrete 
arch construction. 1" granolithic finish floor. Use lO'-O" 
arch spans. 


L.L. = 300 
1" Grano. = 12 

Arch - lOT (Table 57) 
T.L. = 429#/a' say 430 


Rise - i X 10 X 12 - 15'' 




d 


4300 


1.3' 


12 X 300 

Use 4" crown thickness. (1 able 50.) 

Use #24 SclfnScntering. 

Load per foot on Ijcam = 420 X 10 ■>= 4290#/ft. 

Bni. and F.P. — 110 . 

T.L. «• 4400#/ft. 

M\.\ - 1.5 w. L* -= 1.5 X 4400 X (20)» = 2,640,000"# 

^ = 105"* 'fry 20 I 100. 


c 10,000 

W. 

43(X) 
As - i.osn 


L, = - 4 X 4.3{K) = A, X 16,000 


TTse 25 X 2 X 1 ties with 
Imlted connections 4'-0" o.e. 
M 2-2 - 1.0 X 4300 X (4)> = (18,800"# 

2,640,000 , g ri/i/i 

6H,Kno 


« 2-2 


14.5 


Try 20BG 112 
. 2^641 

68,800 


4,730 

20,676#/q" Too high 


11,230 

234.2 


82-2 


39.8 


1,730 


12,n60#/D" 

i;«« 20 BG 112 . 

Concentration on girder - 4400 X 20 « 88,000# 

Jl/ - 3 r ■ L"# - 3 X 88,000 X 20 - 5,280,000"# 

7 ^ .*>,280,0(X) ^ 
e “ 16,000 

Use 26 BG 150 or 30 BI 120. 


From the above illustration, it should be evident 
that such a form of floor construction is not always 
economical of materials, especially when compared 
with solid concrete or ribbed slabs. 
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TABLE Se* 


CBOWn TRICKinMSBS POS COKCSSTB 
SEOMUrTAL iUlCHSS 


Span 1 


Liva load! la Poundi per Sq, Ft. 


niM 









Length 

in 



160 

100 

at 

In. 









Sheet 


stone 

Cinder 

stone 

Cinder 

Stone 

Cinder 

Btoue 

Cinder 


R 

R 

81' 

II 

n 


4' 

3' 

31' 

U'J* 

n 

191 

41' 

Bl 


WiM 

31' 

3' 

3' 

U'4' 

18 

EB 

31' 

Bl 



3' 

8' 

3' 

ir-«' 

n 

El 

31' 

Bl 

Bl 


3' 

8' 

3' 

ll'-8i' 

24 

8' 

31' 

II 

m 

Klfl 

3' 

3' 

3' 

U'-ll' 

lO'-O' Spun 1 

12 

R 

n 

4' 

11 

Mj 

II 

3' 

19 

10'-21' 

18 

19 

mm 

S' 

19 

miM 

II 

3' 

Bl 

10'-41' 

18 

El 

31' 

3' 

Bl 


II 

3' 

Bl 

lO'-or 

21 

19 


3' 



II 

3' 

Bl 

10'-9i' 

24 

a' 

H 

3' 

m 


II 

3' 

n 

ll'-O' 





O'd) 

Spun 





12 

a* 

5' 

3' 

41' 

3' 

31' 

3' 

3' 

9'-3' 

IS 

3’ 

4' 

3' 

31' 

S' 

3' 

3' 

3' 


18 

3' 

31' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

8' 

9'-71' 

21 

3’ 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

B'-IO}' 

24 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3’ 

3' 

3' 

m 

lO'-ir 





8'd) 

Hpitn 





8 

3’ 

n 

3' 

n 

3' 

31' 

3' 

3' 

8'-ir 

12 

3' 

■9 

3' 

Bl 

3* 

3' 

3' 

3' 

s'-sr 

18 

3' 

31' 

3' 

19 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

8'-sr 

18 

3* 


3' 

Bl 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

8'^r 

21 

3* 


3' 

HR 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3* 

«'-iir 

24 

3' 

H 

H 

H 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

o’-sr 





7'-0' Span 




B 

3* 

5' 

3' 

3J' 

3' 

31' 

3' 

3' 

7'-2' 

12 

3' 

4' 

3' 

31' 

■9 


3' 

3' 

7'-4' 

IS 

19 

■9 

3* 

3' 

99 


3' 

3' 

7'd)i' 

18 

■R 


3' 

3' 

V 

3' 

3* 

3' 

7'-9|' 

21 

■9 

mm 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

8'-il' 

24 

3* 

3" 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

8'-.3r 





6'-0 

Spun 





9 

3' 

41' 

3*' 

31' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3' 


12 

3' 

31' 

V 

31' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

EZn 

IS 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

«'-7}' 

18 

3" 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3* 

3' 

3' 

6'.U' 

21 

3' 

3' 

3' 

S' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

7'-3' 

24 

3' 

3' 

3' 

3' 

r 

3' 

3" 

3' 

7'-71' 


* llasefl upon the (ionornl FiroprooBng Co. hRn<]l>ook. 


There are several types of patented floor systems 
which arc of the concrete segmental arch order. 
Among these are the lloebling, illustrated in Fig. 
226. Other combinations may be improvised by the 
use of tees or small channels and wire mesh without 


TABLE 87t 

WBIOBT Df #/□' Of STOmt COKCRBTB 8BOMBHTA1. 
4|RCEB8 (AVER. POE SPAmt 


ir-O* Spaa 



Thicknen of Hinb at Crown of Arch 













T»' 

7' 

8J' 

6' 

51' 

8' 

41* 

4' 

81' 

8' 


in 

134 

128 

122 

116 

110 

104 

98 

92 

86 

In 

149 

143 
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131 

125 

119 

113 

107 

EOB 

95 

18' 

161 

155 

149 

143 

137 

131 

mm 

119 

113 

107 

2r 

172 

166 

160 

154 

148 

142 

136 

130 

124 

118 

24' 

183 

177 

171 

162 

159 

153 

147 

141 

135 

129 





lO'-O' 

Span 






12' 


134 

128 

122 

116 



98 

92 

86 

15' 

149 

143 

137 

131 

125 

119 

113 

Ena 

101 

95 

18' 


155 

149 

143 

137 

lEil 

126 

119 

113 

107 

21' 

171 

165 

159 

153 

147 

141 

135 

129 

123 

117 

24' 


174 

168 

162 

156 


144 

138 

132 

126 





9'-0' 

Span 






12' 

138 

132 

126 

120 

114 



96 


84 

16' 


143 

137 

131 

125 

119 

113 

EDa 


95 

18' 


154 

148 

142 
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■ESI 

124 

118 

112 

106 

21' 

171 

lO.') 

159 

153 

147 

141 

135 

129 

123 

117 

24' 


174 

168 

162 

156 


144 

138 

132 






8'-0' 

Span 






9' 

127 

121 

115 

109 

IM 

97 

91 

85 

79 

73 

12' 

i:i8 

132 

126 

120 

114 

EE3 

■nw 

96 

90 

84 

15' 

149 

143 

137 

131 

125 

119 

113 

107 

Eml 

95 

18' 

159 

I.'):! 

147 

141 

135 

12!) 

12:1 

117 

111 

105 

21' 

170 

l&l 

158 

1.52 

146 

Enl 

134 

128 

122 

116 

24' 

179 

173 

167 

161 

ir>r> 

149 

143 

1.37 

131 

125 





7'-0' 

span 






19 

120 

120 

114 



90 

!)0 

84 

78 

72 


138 

132 

120 


114 

KXS 

102 

90 

90 

84 

im 

149 

143 

137 

131 

125 

119 

113 

107 

101 

95 

18' 

159 

15:1 

147 

141 

135 

129 

123 

117 

111 

105 

21' 

168 

162 

156 

■Ril 

144 

1.38 

132 

126 

t:^) 

114 

24' 

177 

171 

16.5 

159 

1.53 

147 

141 

135 

129 

123 


t BitsL-d u|Km thp Qeaeral FirapruiifinR Cn. hattdbouk. 
t For ciiiJar conerete mluro by the ratiu uf lUS to l&O. 


infringing upon the patent rights, but the patented 
types are probably cheaper as they arc standardized. 



Fig. 228 


Prob. i89b. Design a typical interior panel 16'-0" X 
16'-0" for a L.L. of 200#/o', usii^ segmontal conorete 
arches with 8'>0" spans. Double wood floor. Use cinder 
concrete. 
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PLATE 19 THE CITY H 
SECOND FLOOR FRAMII 
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CHAPTER 10 


SOLID SLAB CONSTRUCTION 


140. General Considerations. 

One form of fire-resisting slab construction is that 
in which concrete slabs constitute the carrying floor 
and steel beams and girders the supporting frame.* 
The concrete may l)e made with cinders as an aggre¬ 
gate (Sect. 10a), or with stone as the coarse material 
(Sect. 10b), depending upon the advantages and local 
conditions surrounding the problem. Since the con¬ 
crete slabs, if properly built, are considered to be fire- 
resisting, the steel beams and girders must be encased 
in firtj-protecting materials to make the construction 
consistent as a whole, as structural steel, unprotected, 
is a poor material to successfully resist the action 
of a fire. (See Part VI.)t For such construction, 
concrete is the natural material and conforms with 
that of the slabs, although terra cotta blocks 
may be used in special instances (Fig. 206 (6)). 

SPECmCATlOR CLAnSESt 

ProtMtioB of The protection of the webs and bottom flanges 
Steel Booms of girders, and all members of trusses shall have 
end Girders ^ thickness of not less than 2 inches at all 
points. The protection of the webs and bottom 
flanges of beams, lintels, and all other structural 
moml}ors shall be not less than II inches at 
any point. 

Concrete protection for all structural members 
shall 1)0 held in position by suitably designed 
interior steel anchors hooked securely around 
the flanges or angles of the members, at inter¬ 
vals not exceeding 8 inches apart; these anchors 
shall be not less than i inch in thickness if flat 
nr iV inch in diameter if of wire, and shall be 
located at a distance not loss than } inch, nor 
more than 1 inch from the outside surface. 
Provision shall be made to prevent displacement 
of anchors while concrete is being deposited. 
When the flange width of steel members exceeds 
6 inches, the wire used for anchoring the concrete 
protection shall be not less tlion I inch diameter. 

Additional weight must be carried by the steel 
beams, and an allowance for such fire protection 
should be made in the design calculations. The 
rigid attachment of the material is accomplished by 

* PoMible forms of oonstruction, although not as common, an the 
use of ennrrote slain, concrete flimr beams and steel gitden, or two-way 
concrete etabs suppnrted by steel girders on four sides. 

t Kven in so-called non-Hroprouf buildings, it is good practice to fire¬ 
proof beams supporting important parts of the strueture, such as beams 
supporting bearing walls nr rntumiis. Even if concrete fireprimfing is 
not used, metal lath and 1" cement plaster is desirable. 

} Hie National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


wrapping the bottom flange with wire mesh and by 
the use of vertical wires at the beam sides, as in¬ 
dicated in Fig. 227. The beam-side fonns are 
sometimes slightly battered, to allow easier stripping 
of the forms. It is sometimes wisely specified 
that the bottom flanges of plate girders should be 
protected with 3" of material on account of the 
large tributary floor areas which they support, and 
liecauoj of their deep projection into the room 



Illustrative Prob. 140a. What allowance should be miwle 
for the weight of the flre-proteoting materials (haunch) of a 
15 I 42.8 (assumed)? 4" Slab. Cinder concrete. 

Flange width, b »= 6J". 

Average width of protection (F.P.) =■ 51" -f- 4" <= 91" 
(allow 1" lievel). 

Depth of stem (part below slab) = 15" — 2" -f- 2" = 15". 

Section area = 1.5" X 91" = 142a". 

i area of I-l)eam assumed to be taken out = § X 12.48 
(section area of beam) = 80". 

Net area - 142 - 8 = 1340". 

1*14. 

— X 108 100#/ft. for haimch 

144 

42 for beam 
142#/ft. beam and haunch. 

Prob. 140b. What is the weight [ler linear foot for an 
18 1 55 with a cinder concrete haunch and 4" slab? 

There are also a number of patented systems on 
the market, using pre-cast concrete sections placed 
between the steel beams (Art. 146). Another form 
of construction occasionally used is that of employ¬ 
ing light steel members between the beams which 
serve as a form for the slab (Art. 147). Slal)8 of 
gypsum, either pre-cast or cast-in-placc, are also a 
comparatively recent type of floor construction with 
a basic steel frame. 

The typical plank floor, no matter how supported, 
may also be considered broadly as an elementary 
type of solid slab construction. 
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141; Use of Wood Canykig Floors with Steel 
Frame. 

A carrying floor of wood, such as a plank floor, 
combined with steel beams and girders, is naturaUy 
not considered first class construction. Plank or 
laminated floors, either laid flat or laminated, span¬ 
ning between steel girders, with no intermediate 
supporting beams, are sometimes used in certain 


types of mill construction. Such framing should 
be used only with restrictions and built under the 
control of ripd specifications. It is almost always 
confined in its use to factory floor construction. 
Occasionally for semi-mill construction, plank floors, 
wood floor beams and steel girders are used. This 
type is also subject to rather confining limitations. 
Framing of both of these types is discussed in 
Book 1.* 


Section 10a 

CINDER CONCRETE SLABS 


142. Typical Construction. 

Cinder concrete slabs are quite commonly used 
with a steel frame because of the relatively light 
weight, both of the slabs and of the beam protection, 
and aim on account of the minimum requirements 
of slab thicknesses and limiting spans. The latter 
are stipulated in order to assume proper limitations 
upon a material which has a lower compressive 
strength than stone concrete, and to provide mini¬ 
mum fire protection. 

SPECIFICATION CLAITSEt 

Cinder concrete slabs shall not l)e loss than 
four inches thick; they shall not exceed eight 
feet in span. 


When the span exceeds 6'-0", special care must be 
exercised in the inspection of the details of construc¬ 
tion and the removal of forms. For this reason, 
designers avoid spans greater than this, and thereby 
often effect greater economy. Some specifications 
require that the thickness of the slabs shall not be 
less than of span. Figure 228 illustrates the 


/««*✓ arnUPT 


Concrete Shi-t 





typical construction. Wire reinforcement (Art. 
106) is the more commonly used for such work, as 
only small amounts of reinforcement are required 
for medium spans, as the strength of the cinder 
concrete itself limits the strength of the combination. 
Light rods are relatively expensive on account of 

_ • VoluBie II, “ Architectural Construction," Book 1, “ Wood Construo- 
tion," Voss and Varney, John Wiley A Sons, Inc. 
t The Building Law of the City of Boeton. 


the increases over the base price (Art. 104) and this 
is another reason in favor of wire reinforcement. 

The weight of the dead load per square foot of 
floor may be obtained in the usual way by reference 
to Table 30. It should be remembered that the 
values of /*,/„ n,p,k, j and K, in the design foniiu- 
las vary considerably from those for stone concrete 
(Art. 103). 

SPECIFICATION CLAUSE! 

The allowable extreme fibre stress in eoin- 
pressiun in cinder conereto slabs betwetm steel 
beams shall not exceed 300 #/d". Tlie ratio of 
the moduli of elasticity of 1 : 2 ; .5 cinder con¬ 
crete and steel shall be taken as 1 to 30. 

The mix of cinder concrete should never be leaner 
than 1:2:5. In common instances 1:2 :4 is the mix 
used, in which case the value of may be increased 
(Table 33). In order to obtain reliable concrete, 
the specifications usually require clean, well-burned, 
steam-boiler cinders. The tension reinforcement 
should never be less than 0.12%. 

The value of f, is usually taken as ]8,000if/a" 
(Art. 102), because of the wire used. 

Illustrative Prob. 148a. Determine the value of K for 
fe = 300#/a'' and/, - 18,000 #/g". 

n - 30 

p -- ^ -- .c . . . . I .7- - 0.0028 

H I A 1 S.00Q / 1>^.<>00 I A 
fXn-fe / 300 V30X300‘^ / 

k •* y/2 p • n 4- (p • n)* — p 
p. n - 0.0028 X 30 = 0.084 
2 p • n - 0.168 
(p • n)> = 0.007 
Sum - 0.17.5 
■s/Sum = 0.420 
p • n = 0.084 
k = 0.336 

/ - 1 - J Jb = 1.000 - 5:^ . 0.888 
3 

A - i /, • Jk •/ » i X 300 X 0.336 X 0.888 - 44.7 


} The National Board of Fire Underwriten. 
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DESIGN OF FLOOR CONSTRUCTION 


Before the design of the slab is undertaken, the and the materials should be estimated for each case, 
arrangement of the beams in a t 3 rpical panel must in order to arrive at the most economical and 
be at least temporarily decided. Beams should be practicable construction to use. 



used at or near the column center-lines to provide 
stiffness in the floor construction and to brace the 
frame. Such beams will also act as temporary 
bracing until the concrete is cast. The girders 
which support the floor beams will naturally be 
placed on the column center-lines and will run in 
the opposite direction. The panel should be divided 
into sections of etjual length when poasible, and 
should lie two, three or four m nmnber, depending 
upon the span of the girder. A close spacing of the 
beams gives a smaller slab thickness but may in¬ 
crease the cost of the steel frame. For practical and 
economical reasons, thin slalis are more expensive 
and difficult to construct and reinforce, although, 
theoretically, they require less material. Minimum 
thicknesses are specified, as already stated, and 
O'-O" spans represent a good average. One or more 
alternate designs should be made for a typical panel 


Illustrative Prob. 142b. Check the sizee of the slab, beams 
and girder for the typical panel shown in Fig. 229. Assume 
columns 10" H sections. 

L.L. = 60 
1 " Fin. Fir. = 3 

1 " .Sub. Fir. = 3 

2" Cinder Concrete F’ill = 16 
4" Cinder Concrete Slab = .36 
Susp. Ceil. = 15 

T.L. - 133#/d' 

W • 

M “ ~ “ 1-0 w ■ L* in.-lbs. 

L = 5'-0" 

M = 1.0 X 133 X (6)‘ 

» 3300"# 

fc - 300#/d" f, = 20,000#/a" 

K •= 41.3 (similar to Table 34) 
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d 


As 


V^-v^ 


3300 

41^ X 12 


2.S9" 


Use 4" slab 
d - 3.0" 


M ^ 3300 

ft 3 20,000 X i X3.0 


0.06»a" 


Refer to Table 37. Use A. S. & W. triangular mesh 

Style 0.68 R 

Long, wires #10 ga. — 4" o.c. 
Cross wires #12| ga. — 8" o.e. 


Beams. 


Load per foot ^ 6 X 133 
Beam 


F.P. 




666 

32 

66 


T.L. - 762#/ft. 

M = 1.6 X 762 X (20)» = 456,000"# 

I _ 456,000 ^ 

f 16,000 

Use 12 I 31.8 

- = 36.0"» 
e 

Girilera. 

Beam concentration = 762 X 20 = 15,240# 

Beam = 65 


180#/ft. uniform 


End reaction (due to concentrations) = 22,860# 
Moment (due to concentrations — see h'ig. 229) 

22.86 X 10 - 15.24 X 5 - 152,400 


Moment due to uniform load 


.. wL* 180 X (20)» 
M - 


9,000 


I 

c 


Moment (total) = 161,400'# 


161,400 X 12 
16,000 


119.0"» 


Use 20 I 65.4 

I ■* 

- = 117.0"* 
c 


(< 2% overstressed.) 


For the limits discussed, the slab thickness will 
practically always be 4", but the reinforcement may 
be varied according to the loads and the slab spans. 
Consequently, slab tables, such as Table 58, may be 
used to avoid computations in many instances. 

Prob. 142c. Determine the value of K for fe =• 300#/n", 
fs - 16,000#/a" and n - 30. 

Prob. 142^ Check the sises in the floor frame shown on 
PI. 151, Vol. I, the City House. The corresponding archi¬ 
tectural plan is shown on PI. 160 in Vol. I. Refer to Fig. 
195, Vol. I, and the accompanying discussion. Cinder con¬ 
crete slabs. 

Prob. 142e. Design a typical interior panel 21'-0" X 
21 '-0" of cinder concrete slabs and steel supporting beams. 


Use 6'-3" spacing of beams. L.L. « 75#/d'. Double wood 
floors 2" cinder fill, and suspended ceiling. Use/e •* 300#/o". 
ft 18,000#/□" and n «■ 30 for the slabs. 

Prob. 14M. Check the sizes shown in Fig. 342 of Vol. 1, 
the Bush Terminal Budding. Plates 316 and 320 of that 
volume show the corresponding architectural plan. 


TABLE 68 

SAFE LOADS FOR 4" CQfDBR CONCRETE SLABS* 


Span 

T.L. 

Lb8./Sq. 

Ft. 

Roq’d 

Steel 

Sq. In. per 
Ft. Witltli 

Kpun 

T.L. 

LbH./Su. 

Ft. 

lioti'd 

Steel 

Sq. In. per 
Ft. Width 

4'-0’’ 

86 

.0432 

S'-O' 

86 

.04:12 


111 

.0432 


111 

.04:12 


136 

.04.32 


136 

.0.528 


161 

.0432 


161 

.0625 


186 

.0432 


186 

.0722 


211 

.0433 


211 

.0818 


236 

.0484 


236 

.0016 


261 

.05.35 


261 

.1012 


286 

.0687 


280 

.1110 


311 

.0638 


?’1 

.1206 


336 

.0689 


336 

.1303 


361 

.0741 


361 

.1400 


386 

.0702 


386 

.1407 


411 

.0843 


411 

.1504 


436 

.0805 


4:i6 

.1601 

4'-6*' 

86 

.0432 

O'-O' 

86 

.04.32 


111 

.0432 


111 

.0513 


136 

.0432 


136 

.0628 


161 

.04.32 


161 

.0744 


186 

.0483 


186 

.08.59 


211 

.a548 


211 

.0074 


236 

.0613 


236 

.1089 


261 

.0678 


261 

.1205 


286 

.0743 


2,86 

.1.320 


311 

.0808 


311 

.1436 


336 

.0873 


.336 

. 1551 


.361 

.(XWS - 


361 

.1666 


386 

.1003 


386 

.1782 


411 

.1068 


411 

.1808 


436 

.1133 


436 

.2014 

6 '-0' 

86 

.0432 

o'-e' 

86 

.0466 


111 

.0432 


111 

.0001 


1.36 

.0436 


136 

.0736 


161 

.0516 


161 

.0872 


186 

.0507 


186 

.1007 


211 

.0677 


211 

.1143 


236 

.0757 


236 

.1278 


261 

.0837 


261 

.1414 


2m 

.0917 


286 

.1549 


311 

.0008 


311 

.1685 


336 

.1078 


336 

.1820 


361 

.ll.W 


361 

.1955 


386 

.1239 


386 

.2001 


411 

.1310 


411 

.2226 


436 

.1399 


436 

.2.362 


* See eoDtinuation of table, page 236. 
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Bpau 


7'-0' 


7'-6' 


TABLE $»*~C(mtiniied 


T.L. 

Ft. 

«Mi'd 

HUwl 

8q. In.Btr 
Ft. Width 


T.t. 

Lbi./8q. 

Ft. 

R«q'd 

StMl 

8q. In.por 
Ft. Width 

86 

.0540 

S'-O* 

86 

.0706 

111 

.0697 


111 

.0911 

136 

.0855 


136 

.1116 

161 

.1011 


161 

.1321 

186 

.lies 


186 

.1.526 

211 

.1325 


211 

.1732 

236 

.1481 


236 

.1936 

261 

.1639 


281 

.2142 

286 

.1796 


286 

.2346 

311 

.19.53 


311 

.25.53 

336 

.2110 


336 

2758 

361 

.2267 


361 

.2963 

386 

.2424 


386 

.3168 

411 

.2581 


411 

.3374 

436 

.2738 


436 

.3.579 

86 

.0620 




111 

.0800 




136 

.0981 




161 

.1160 

* Tablabaaad upon A - 300//D*, 

186 

.1341 

ttuci /, • 

wmt/a’. 

For /. - 

211 

.1.522 

other veluM, i.e., 16,000#/Q* or 

236 

.1701 


, areas of steel may b« 

oliUuneci by inverse proportion. 

For spans groater than S'-O*. use 



261 

.1882 

Htone concrete slabs. 


286 

.2061 

Rttiwd on M 

•n 

For* .. > 

311 

336 

.2243 

.2423 

lU 12 

use values correepomline to spans 



mi lem. 

For—j-- 

' use values 

361 

.2603 

correaponding to iipans28% granter. 

386 

.2784 




411 

.2964 




436 

.3145 





143. Variations From the Typical Construction. 

In special instances, the position of the slab with 
respect to the depth of the floor beams may be varied. 
In the tsrpical section shown in Fig. 230 the plaster 
may be applied directly to the soffit of the slabs and 
to the beam protection, making a paneled ceiling, or 
this effect may be increased by introducing false 
beams of light furring covered with wire lath and 
plaster. In the typical construction, the mesh is sup¬ 
ported on the tops of the beams and is often allowed 
to sag to the pro})er distance from the bottom of the 
slab, usually specified to be not less than fAn ob¬ 
jection to the u.se of wire reinforcement .so placed is 
the danger of the mesh sagging out of position. 
This situation is improved by aligning the mesh to 
raising rods as in Fig. 230 (h). 

To overcome these objections, an alternate method 
of construction is to use a heavier and stiffer form of 
reinforcement, which is called permanent centering, 
such as Hy-rib, T-rib chanelath, and self-sentering, as 
shown in Fig. ^0 (a) and (6). The center of gravity 
of such reinforcement is about 0.3" above the bottom 
of the mesh, and this feature should be taken into 


account in the calculations for slab depths. Sectional 
areas of such reinforcement are given in Table 38. 
Considerable fprm work is eliminated by using this 
reinforcement. In (a), the centering is supported by 
the beam side forms, and in (b) by the terra cotta fire- 
protection blocks, which incidentally eliminate the 
forms for any beam protection of concrete. An ob¬ 
jection to such methods is that it is difficult to obtain 
sufficient fire-protection underneath the centering. 
For spans greater than 5'-0", it should be partially 



Fig. 230 


supported at mid-span l)y runner bars parallel to the 
beams (usually channels) .suspended by wires 12" 
to 16" O.C., to prevent excessive sagging. Figure230(c) 
shows another form of construction to eliminate beam- 
side fonns. It avoids the sharp junctions of the slabs 
and beams and is satisfactory if the resulting ceiling 
effect is not objectionable. Another method of sup¬ 
porting the permanent centering is shown in Fig. 230 
(d), in which it rests directly on top of the I-beams. 
This provides additional headroom between the 
beams. For heavy loads or long spans, wire mesh 
should be added in the tops of the slalw over the 
I-beams, as shown in (e), to provide for the negative 
moment at the supports. Figure 230 (/) shows a form 
of flush ceiling construction, and (?) a variation of the 
same with permanent centering. An objection to such 
construction is the thick and unnecessarily heavy 
cinder fill required. There are also several patented 
systems on the market for reinforcing concrete slabs. 
Figure (») shows the Columbian patented construction. 
Except for the features noted, the design of the forego¬ 
ing slabs is similar to that already discussed (Art. 142). 
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niuttrathre Piob. 14&i. Design a slab to span 6'-0", 
using the construction indicated in Fig. 230 (a). L.L. 
60#/a'- Use 1:2:5 cinder concrete. 


L.L. - 60 
f" Fin. Fir. - 3 
I" Sub Fir. - 3 
2" Cinder Fill ■■ 16 
4" Slab - 36 
Plaster •» _8 
T.L. - 126#/d' 


fc » 300#/d",/, - 18,000#/a" 
n - 30, X - 48 
M «■ 1.2 u> • L* 

- 1.2 X 126 X (6)* 
-5430"i« 


V 48 


5430 




X 12 
5430 


- 3.07" 


18,000 X i X 3.5 


' 0.090" 


U»e 4" slab 
(d - 3.5) 


(Table 38) 

Use i£S ga. T-rtb chandath 


Prob. 143b. Design a typical interior panel 20'-0" X 20'-0" 
for the construction indicated in Fig. 230 (/). Use 5'-0" 
spacing of beams. Assume lu" cinder fill. 


Section 10b 


STONE CONCRETE SLABS 


144. T3fpical Construction. 

Floor construction with stone concrete slabs and 
steel supporting beams is in many ways similar to 
that when cinder concrete is employed. Figure 
231 shows a section of a typical floor. Floor beams 
should be located on the column center-lines for the 
reasons given in Art. 142. The intermediate beams 
are usually spaced farther apart than for cinder 



Fig. 231 

concrete slabs, as those of stone concrete are stronger. 
Since the minimum thickness of floor slabs is gener¬ 
ally specified as 4", the beams should Ims spatred far 
enough apart to develop the maximum efficiency of 
such a slab, at least. 


Illustrative Prob. 144a. What is the maximum spSM for a 
4" stone concrete slab for a L.L. of 60#/a', typical con- 

struction? U.se 2000# concrete. 


L.L. = 60 

M “ 1.2 «> • L* 

Fin. Fir. = 3 

- 1.2 X 137 X L* 

Sub Fir. = 3 

fc = 6.50#/a" 

2" Cinder Fill = 16 

f, - 16,000#/a" 

4" Stone Conor. Slab = 50 

n - 16, K~ 107.4 

PI. Ceiling = 5 

AL = K‘b- d» 

T.L. ■= 137#/a' 
For 4" slab, d = 

3.0" • 

107.4 X 12 X (3.0)* = 

1.2 X 137 X L* 


L - 7.04' 

Use 7'-0" 8-pan 


From the above illustration, it is seen that the 
spans may be larger than those for cinder concrete 
slabs, of course depending upon the loads. For this 
reason, small rods are more commonly used for 


reinforcement in such construction, as the required 
areas of steel often exceed the values available with 
mesh reinforcement. However, for light loads and 
relatively short spans, mesh reinforcement may Ins 
used, as discussed in Art. 106, or the relation of the 
slab to the supporting beam may be varied, as con¬ 
sidered in Art. 143. 

The usual spacing of beams is from 6'-0" to 8'-0". 
One-way slabs spanning all the way between girders 
on the column center-lines in one direction is heavy 
and expensive construction, and is seldom resorted 
to unless extremely close conditions of hfeadroora 
control. The thicker slab would be an advantage 
in resisting accidental, concentrated loads, but it is 
relatively expensive. For slabs and steel lieams 
with girders in one direction only, the dead load is 
not materially in excess of concrete joist constnic- 
tion. The former provides better resistance to con¬ 
centrated loads than the thin slab between the 
joists. The heavier reinforcement in the joist-floor 
allows easier placing of steel. Less headroom is 
required in the latter type (under the beams) if a 
flat ceiling is desired, although paneled types of 
ceilings may be worked out with the steel cross 
beams as a basis in the slab typo. A disadvantage 
of the slab and beam floor is that no standard forms, 
similar to joist construction, are available. 


Illustrative Prob. 144b. Calculate the required nises for 
tt L.L. of 60#/a' and a 20'-0" X 20'-0" panel, n.x indicated 
by the typical engineer’s sketch in Fig. 232. Use Boston 
Law. 


L.L. 
Fin. Fir. 
Sub Fir. 
2" Cinder Fill 
4" Slab 
I’l. Ceiling 


QO Typical span fully continuous 

3 Use Af - = 1.0 w • L*"i 

3 \*2 

16 fc = 0.325 X 2200 - 715#/o" 

50 /, = 18,000#/a", » - 15 

5 A - 125. 


T.L. = I37i)i/n' 

Use one intermediate lieam, slab span, L « lO'-O" 
M - 1.0 X 137 X (10)* = 13,700"# 


d 



13,700 
125 X 12 


3.02" 


Use 4" Slab 
(d - 3.0") 
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At • 


M 

13,700 

- 0.290" 

St -j •d 

18,000 X } X 3.0 

0 .1in" 

?:?E.2.63 

0.11 2.63 

-4.6 

0.196 

^-1.48 i?-. 
0.196 1.48 

- 8.1 


Uee 

—8" 


O.C. 

Bend up every other rod 
Load on beam - 10 X 137 - 1370#/ft. 

Beam and haunch >■ 190 (see Frob. 140a) 

T.L. - lGm§/it. 

Jf - 1.6 111 • L* - 1.6 X 1500 X (20)* - 936,000"# 

/ M 9^,000 _ Q 

e 8 16,000 

U»e 16 I 42.9 


The computations for the reinforcement required 
for slabs may often be minimized by the use of slab 
tabl%, such as Table 59, if the conditions surround¬ 
ing the design correspond with the table. The rods 
which are used for slab reinforcement are usually 
bent at the quarter-points of the span and extended 
to the quarter-point of the adjoining span, to pro¬ 
vide for negative moment. That is, a rod is bent 
at one end to the top of the slab and muains 
straight at the other end in the bottom of the slab, 
as illustrated in the section in Fig. 232, so that 
every other rod at a support is bent up, and all 
rods are bent at one end only. Since the same is 
done for each panel, there are as many top rods at 



Fia. 232. One-Way Stone Concrete Slab Panel, Beams and Girders of Steel 


to • L 1660 X 20 
2 2 


15,600# 


Concentration on girder = 31,200# • 

M = = 156,000'# = 1,870,000"# 

4 4 

Beam and haunch = 240#/ft. 

Af - 1.6 to • L» ■= 1.6 X 240 X (20)* « 144,000 

Total M - 2,014,000", 

^ «. 2,014,000 _ i 25.6"» 
c 16,000 


the supports as there are bottom rods at mid-span. 
When the negative moment is larger than the posi¬ 
tive moment, as is occasionally the case, extra 
straight rods should Iw added over the support to 
make up the difference 

Prob. 144c. Dasigii a typical inlcrior panel 18'-0" X 18'-0" 
of stone concrete slab and steel bcuin const ruction for a L.L 
of 150#/a'. ITse a 9'-0" spacing of beams. 1" granolithio 
finish floor, no fill. Use fc “ 6.50#/a" and ft ■> 18,000#/o" 
for the slabs. 


Ute 18175 
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TABLE 09 


SAVS LOADS VOB 4" STOHX CORCSBTB SLABS* 


Span 

DSN 

Beq'd 
Steel, 
Sq. In, per 
Ft. Width 

Span 


Req’d 
StMl, 
Sq. In. per 
Ft. Widtii 

Span 

m 

lUq*d 

Steal, 

Sq. In. per 
Ft. Witto 

4'-0' 1 

100 

.0432 


100 

.0432 1 

7'-0*' 

100 

.0545 


125 

.0432 


125 

.0432 


125 

.0681 


150 

.0432 


ISO 

.0504 


150 

.0817 


176 

.0432 


175 

.0688 


176 

.0953 



.0432 



.0673 



.1089. 


225 

.0432 


225 

.0766. 


226 

.1225 


250 

.0445 


250 

.0840 



.1361 


275 

.0480 


275 

.0924 


275 

.1497 


:i00 

.0534 


300 

.1008 


300 

.1633 


325 

.0578 


325 

.1092 


325 

.1770 


350 



350 

.1176 


350 

.1906 


375 

.0606 


376 

.1260 


376 



400 

.0711 


400 

.1344 


400 



425 

.0756 


425 

.1428 


425 



450 

.0800 


450 

.1512 


450 

.2450 

4'-6*' 

100 

.0432 

6'-0' 

100 

.0432 

7'-6' 

100 

.0625 


125 

.0432 


125 

.0500 


125 

.0782 


150 

.0432 


150 

.0000 


150 

.0938 


175 

.0432 


176 

.0700 


175 

.1094 


200 

.0450 


200 

.0800 



.1260 


225 

.0506 


225 

.OiKX) 


225 

.1407 


250 

.0563 


250 

.1000 


250 

.1563 


276 

.0618 

i 

276 

.1100 

1 

275 

.1719 


300 

.0675 


300 

.1200 


300 

.1876 


325 

.0731 


325 

.1300 


325 

.2032 


350 

.0787 


350 

.1400 


350 

.2188 


375 

.0843 


376 

.1500 


376 

.2345 


400 

.0900 


400 

.1600 


400 

.2500 


425 

.0956 


425 

.1700 


425 

.2657 


450 

.1012 


4.50 

.1800 


450 

.2814 

6'-0' 

100 

.0432 

6'-6' 

100 

.0470 

8'-0' 

100 

■RSIFM 


125 

.0432 


125 

.0587 


125 



150 

.0432 


150 

.0705 


150 



176 

.0486 


175 

.0822 


176 

.1244 


200 

.a'sso 


200 

.0940 


200 

.1422 


225 

.0625 


225 

.1056 


225 

.1600 


250 

.0695 


250 

.1174 


250 

.1778 


275 

.0764 


275 

.1291 


275 

.1956 


300 

.08,34 


300 

.1408 


300 

.2133 


325 

.0903 


325 

.1526 


325 

.2311 


350 

.0972 


350 

.1643 


350 

.2489 


375 

.1042 


375 

.1761 


375 

.2667 


400 

.1111 


400 

.1878 


400 

.2845 


425 

.1181 


425 

1 .1995 


425 

.3022 


450 

1 

.1250 

i 


450 

.2113 


450 

.3200 


' Baaed on fg 8ao|/U* and /j • 20,<MO#/a'. For other valuea of Buoh aa I6,000#/D'< end 18,000#/D*i 
am of Bteot may be obtained by inverae proportion. 

For M — , uae data for apana 10% greater than tiated. For M — tuae data for apana 26% leaa than 

tabulated. 

Baaed upon .W •• —jj— . 

Weight of alab deducted. 
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146. Two-Way Slabs and Steal Girders. 

An alternate type of construction employing 
concrete slabs and a steel floor frame is the use of 
structural steel girders on th^e column center lines 
in both directions, supporting a stone concrete slab 
reinforced in both directions, as illustrated in Fig. 233. 
The girders in each direction help to brace the 
columns and to stiffen the frame. This type of floor 
is not as common as the use of intermediate beams 
and slabs, but when the panels are square, or nearly 
so, some economy in the slab design may be effected. 
The design and limitations of slabs reinforced in two 
directions is discussed in Art. 107. 

The load brought to the girders by two-way slabs 
is not uniformly distributed and the moment and 
shear calculations for such members involve special 
considerations. It is consistent to assume that the 
load on a panel is distributed to the supporting 
girders in the same ratio that the slab was de¬ 
signed for, in the two respective directions. The 
ratio carried in the transverse direction of the slab 
is expressed by 

r = ^ - 0.5 (Art. 107), 

Lb 

and the remainder is carried in the longitudinal 
direction of the slab. Thus if a 12'-0" X 14'-0" 
panel carries a total load of 240 #/d' and is reinforced 
in both directions, the following girder loads result: 

Lt = 14'.0" Lb * 12'-0" 

r = - 0.5 = 0.66 

12 

Total load on 14'-0" girder from one panel 
- X 240 X 14 X 12 , ,3 


Total load on 12'-0" girder from one panel * 

0.34 X 240 X 14 X 12 
= --- = 


If a girder is an intermediate one, the load is of 
course that from two panels. For square panels, 
the load from one panel upon a girder is obviously 
one-quarter of the panel load. 

The distribution of the load on a particular girder 
is not uniform and varies according tft the ordinates 
of a parabola. 


I>o«d8 on 
Bmhu from 
Two.w«y 
Slab* 


SPECmCATIOH CLAUSE* 

Bcanm supporting rectangular slabs roin- 
forced in both directions shall be assumed to 
toko the proportions of load as determined by 

the formula in this section (r ■“ r — 0.5), the 

0 


* The Buildiiis tow of the City of Boaton. 


distribution of the load being assumed to vary 
in accordance with the ordinates of a parabola 
having its vertex at mid^span. 

Such a variation is represented in Fig. 233 (a). 
The maximum moment for a simply supported beam 
may be expressed as follows: 




2 2 2 16 


5TF.L 

32 


( 1 ) 


in which W is calculated as illustrated aliove. 
Some engineers assume a triangular distribution of 
load, as illustrated in Fig. 233 (6), in order to avoid 
the calculations based upon the assumption of para¬ 
bolic distribution. The moment in such a case may 
be expressed os 


BOX 


2F L_Tr L_TF.L 
2 2 2 6 6 


( 2 ) 


for a simply supported beam. By comparing for¬ 
mulas (1) and (2), it is seen that the second is 
slightly larger and is on the safe side, as 


32 


= 0.156 and i 


0.167. 


nittstrative Prob. 145a. Design a typical interior panel 
20'-0" X 20'-0" for a L.L. of fl0#/D', using a two-way slab 
construction. 


L.L. = 00 
i" Fin. Hr. - 3 
J" Sub Hr. = 3 


r * V" - 0-5 = 10 - 0.5 = 0.6 
Lb 

(Square panel) 


2" Cinder Fill =16 „ . ... w U 

rshb. 63 

Plaster Ceil. = 5 Fully continuous 

T.L. = 150#/d' 

= 0.5 X 1.0 X 150 X (20)* = 30,000"# 


\/i 


30,000 


As 


12 X 117 


30,000 


4.3 


Uae 6" Slab 


Assume rods 
d (upper layer) =» 4.5 


18,000 X I X 4.5 
As = 0.42" Use |"0 rods — 6" o.c. middle half 

of panel, and 
1 "^ — 12"o.c. outer quarters, 
iKith ways. 

Total floor load on ginler, i X 20 X 20 X 160 «= 15,000# 

2 


Beam stem X 150 X 20 


144 


30,000 

2,600 


IF = 32,500# 


^ - 101,300'# 


101..300 X 12 
16,(XM) 


70.1"* 


Use 18 I 54.7 


Figure 233 shows a design sketch. 
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lUustntiTe Prob. IWb. Design a typical interior panel 
16'-0" X 18'-0" for a L.L. of 150#/Cl', using a two-way slab 
construction. 


L.L, 
1 " Grano. 

8 " Slab 
FI. Ceiling 


150 
> 12 
100 
5 


P ■ ^ _ 0.5 - 
Lb 

Basic moment 


18 


- 0.6 - 0.62 


16 
icL» 
12 


T.L. - 267ij‘/a' Fully continuous 


Load on 18'-0" girder 

„ 0.62 X 267 X 16 X 18 

2x —^ 

Beam stem X 150 X 18 

144 

W 

Load on 16'-0" girder 

2 X 0.38 X 267 X 16 X 18 
2 


47,500 

2,000 

50,400# 


29,200 


« 

j,. 



iaiS4.7 


aL 

J 

r 


1 




m M 

MM ■ 

T 

1 

■ 

i 





-^ 

% .. . 







- ■ 


- . 


,s 

. — 


- 

K 

35 

►s 

QB 




1 

1: 


iei 

II 18154.7 1 

a 







5 

M . 


.. 


1 

s - 

■ ■■ 


■ “ 

ffi 


1 

J 



18 T 

54.7 

■ " 


. J. 


’ 


1 

Bl 


[l.i.'-eo* 

Seeej- 



T 

T- 


1 r 

JKfio*’ 









(b) 


Fia. 233 


M = 0.62 X 1.0 X 267 X (16)* - 42,400"# 
(TmiiMvcrHC direction) 


d 

A, 




12.400 . , 

— - - = 5.5 

117 X 12 

42.400 


Use 7" sUb 


18,000 X i X 6 


0.45a" 


Use j'> — 6" o.c. middle half jmnel 

s'V — 12" o.c. outside quarters — trans¬ 
verse 


M = 0.38 X 1.0 X 267 X (18)* = 32,800"# 
(Longitudinal direction) 


A, 

d 


_ 32,800 _ 

IS^OOO X i X~6.3H 


= 0.;i86a" 


6,0 — 0.62 = 6..38 for upper layer 

Use — 9" o.c. middle half panel 
—18" o.c. outside quarters — 
longitudinal 


Beam stem — X 150 X 16 = 1,900 
144 _ 

W = 31,100# 


The design of the girders is similar to that of Illustrative 
Prob. 145a. 

Prob. 146c. Design a typical interior panel 18'-0" X 18'-0" 
for u L.L. of 100#/u', using a two-way stab. Wood floor. 

Prob. 146d. Determine the si7.e.s of the members and the 
necessary reinforcement for a typical interior panel 12'.0" 
X 14'-0" for a L.L. of 60 #/d". Use two-way slab. 1" 
^nolithic fintsh floor. 

Prob. 146e. What are the values of the moments for 
the design of the slab in Prob. lA!id if the panel under con¬ 
sideration is an end panel in the 12'-0" direction and a mid¬ 
panel in the 14'-0" direction? What are the values for a 
comer panel? 
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146.' Sectional Systems. 

Several patented systems have been on the market 
which involve the use of pre-cast sections. These 
are placed between steel Wms instead of cast-in- 
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place slabs. The sections are made of a fairly rich 
mix of concrete with small sizes of aggregates, and 
are reinforced with steel rods or other metal. Dis¬ 


advantages of such construction are that breakage 
is a comddcrablo item during the transportation and 
erection, relatively high costs arc often the case, 
and it is necessary to use a uniform s{mcing of floor 
beams, which is not always practicable. Figure 
234 (a), (6), (c), and (d) shows the Waite, Sicgwart, 
Climax, and Watson systems, respectively. They 
are most adaptable for standardized buildings. 

147. Steel Form Floors. 

An alternate form of floor construction which is 
used occasionally with a steel frame is that in which 
light steel mernlMjrs arc used to carry the load 1)C- 
tween the floor Insams, combined with a light con¬ 
crete to act as a fill. Plain steel plates, patented 



Z'/Sars 
Flo. 2^io 

types, such a.s “ Buckeye ” or “ Multiplex,'’* or 
various kinds of trough plates have Imhui used for 
such work. Some of the latter are illustrated in 
Fig. 235. Such types of floors have been confined 
principally to steel mill buildini;^ and the like. 

148. Segmental Arches. 

Segmental arcluis of concrete, sprung between 
steel beams, is another alternate, though unitommon, 
type of floor (Art. 139). 


Section 10c 

GYPSUM SLABS 


149. Pre-Cast Construction. 

A form of construction which is adapted for light 
loads, and which has been quite rec-ently platted upon 
the market, is that of using factory moulded units 
of gypsum supported by standard rolled structural 
steel channels, spaced 30" o.c., spanning bctwciui 
structural steel girders, t h'igure 236 shows a por- 
.spective view of this construction. 

The slabs are made of high grade calcined gypsum 
and a small percentage of fine wood planer chijis, 
which act as a binder. Water is added and the 
whole automatically mixed, and then cast into steel 
molds. When dry, these arc shipped to the job for 
erection. The ceiling slabs are all one standard 

* For illustrationfl oiwl iifrtion-in<idiili of varioUB typos of such platM, 
sec M. S. Ketchum’s " Structural En«iiM!cni’ Handbook,” McQraw-Hill 
I’ubliahinK Co. 

t Called Pre-Cast CypHteel Fluor Construction, patented and furnished 
by the Structural Qypsum Corporation, New York City. 


size, 30" X 24" X 2" and are reinforced by two 
I" X flat stw‘l bars placed on edge. These span 
from back (« back of channels, and are supported by 
I" X 1" flat .steel hangers clamixid over the flanges 
of the channels. The ends of the reinforcing bars 
in the ceiling slabs project alwut I" beyond the ends 
of the slab and are made to pass through a slot cut 
in the ends of the hangers. The ends of the rcin- 
forcing bans, as well as the ends of the hangers, fit 
into pockets left in the slabs. The flemr slabs are 
set after the ceiling slal)s are in place. These are 
also of one standard size, 30" X 24" X 2.^", and 
an* reinforced with cold-drawn stficl wire rods 
^ — G" o.c. The.se rods extend 2J" beyond 
each end of each unit at a plane alnnit f" below tins 
top of the slab. 'Phn ends of the rods are caught 
together and twistisl by a mechanical device and 
hammered down into pockets left in the slabs to 
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receive them. Both floor and ceiling slabs are 
rabbeted on the edges. The slots thus formed, and 
the pockets previously mentioned, are filled with 
gypsum grout. 

The flanges of girders which project below the 
ceiling arc given protection by soffit slal)s, either 
or 3" thick (depending upon building code require¬ 
ments), held in place by X i” steel straps at¬ 
tached to the upper flanges. These slabs are re¬ 
inforced in a manner similar to the other slabs, and 
extend 1|" beyond the toes of the girder flange on 


slabs until they are tied and grouted into place.* 
Tie-rods (about 6'-0" o.c.) should be used to give the 
channels lateral support (Art. 11). In a gpven 
panel, the tops of all the supporting channels must 
be level, and these members must of course all be of 
the same depth. Figure 237 shows common details 
for the floor construction, and Fig. 238 illustrates 
special details often required, and Fig. 239 shows a 
typical installation. 

The strength of the floor slabs, based upon sup¬ 
ports 2'-6" O.C., has l)een shown by tests to be safe 



each side. Projecting webs of the girders are pro¬ 
tected by special haunch slabs or by casting in faces 
of gypsum composition. A 2" cinder concrete fill 
is placed on top of the slabs and the finish flooring 
is placed in the usual way. 

Certain precautions should Ixi taken with respect 
to the structural steel supporting frame. If con¬ 
venient, the column spacings in a direction parallel 
with the girders should be in multiples of 2'-6". 
This means that tie-beams for the columns can then 
be employed without complicating the framing. If 
special beams arc required for one reason or another 
in a direction parallel to the channels, they are not 
counted upon as a part of the floor construction. 
Section K~IC in Mg. 237 shows a detail of this kind. 
The spacings of 2'-6" for the channels should be 
worked out so that any odd amounts (less than 
2'-fi") occur adjacent to the sides of the panel. 
The slabs can be cut in the field for such conditions. 
The channels may be placed 1^" or 2" below the 
tops of the girders in order to eliminate coping. 
This also reduces the amount of fireproofing neces¬ 
sary for the girders. If the flanges of the floor 
channels arc less than 2|" wide, it is necessary to 
usf! special temporary bearing plates to support the 

* The floor sinlw (pan from ernter to miter of ehaniiel flanRos, and a 
bearing of at leaet 1|" in iierciwary fur each alab. The temporary bearinR 
platei are fumiahed with the alalu in auoh oaaea. 


for loads up to 15()#/a', showing a high factor of 
safety. For purposes of dtwign computations, the 
following weights are convenient: 


Steel channels (average). 5i/a' 

2i" floor slabs. 12 

2" ceiling slalis. 9 

2" cinder fill. 16 

2" soffit blocks. 91 

.3" soffit blocks. 141 

2" haunch blocks. 91 

Finish flooring.(See Table 30) 


Some of the advantages claimed for this type of 
construction are: 

(1) Form work is eliminated, thus expediting the erection 
and allowing free space under the floor, 

(2) No water is necessary (except for nq;ligible amoimts 
for grouting), thus eliminating time retjuired for setting and 
drying out, as well os inconvenience in the story below, 

(3) A low dead load of floor construction is possible liecause 
of the light weight of the g>'psum slabs, 

(4) I'he construction is favorably resistant to sound trans¬ 
mission, and the heat conductance is low, 

(5) The erection can Ije carried on at temperatures when 
there might be danger from freezing in other forms of con¬ 
struction. 

Some engineers do not consider that the construc¬ 
tion is as fire-resisting as that invdving concrete 
slabs and protected steel, however. 

t Calculfttod for lurfooe aroM of girder projeotiom only. 
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Piob. 14Sa. Determine the euee of channels, tie>beanis, 
and girders for a typical panel of pre-cast gypsum slab Hoor 
coostruotion 20'-0" square, with a double wood finish floor. 
Assume 10" H columns. Make an engineer's sketch of the 
panel. 

160. Potired-in-place Gypsum Slabs. 

A variatioii of the use of gypsum slabs is that of 
employing the composition discussed in Art. 149, 


although quick removal of forms is possible. The 
pre-cast slabs offer the advantage of a flush ceiling. 
A suspended ceiling could be used for the cast-in- 
place construction, although it would be more diffi¬ 
cult to obtain satisfactory results and would bo 
comparatively expensive. Practically the same 
advantages mp,y be claimed, otherwise, as have been 
enumerated for the pre-cast construction. 

Certain requirements are necessary for the struo- 
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and casting the mixture in forms similar to those 
for concrete.* The reinforcement consists of two- 
strand twisted cables of #12 cold-drawn steel wire, 
spaced from 1" to 3" o.c., depending upon theJoads 
and spans. These are anchored at the ends by 
special devices, as illustrated in Fig. 240. At the 
center of the span, continuous deflection rods are 
used normal to the wires, placed V above the 
bottom of the slab. This feature immediately 
introduces the principle of the suspension bridge, 
and the strength of the slab is dependent upon the 
tensile strength of the cables acting in suspension. 
This construction is similar to that*often employed 
for roofs (Art. 167). Safe loads for slabs under 
various conditions arc given in Table 68. 

The construction is probably not as much used 
as the pre-cast slab type, although it is satisfactory 
when paneled ceilings are not objectionable. It 
requires forms, whereas the pre-cast slabs do not, 

* Them Blahn arc rawt liy apecially trained workmen of the Stnicturai 
Oypaum Corporation. 


tural steel frame. The beams should preferably 
run in a direction transverse to the longer dimension 
of the building. This gives a btitter continuity of 
cable wires. The tops of the Ifcams and girders 
should lie practically in the same plane. That is, 
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the tops of the beams may be placed just under the 
tops of the girders to avoid coping of the fonner. 
The girder tops are then protected by the cinder 
concrete fill only. If more protection is desired, 
it is necessary to frame the beams and girders flush 
top and pay for the extra coping. It is necessary to 
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provide channels at the ends of the building to 
provide anchorage for the cables in the end bays. 
The pull induced in them by the cables is offset by 
trussing, as shown in Fig. 241. The toe of the 
channel should be faced toward the wall and kept 


1'* away from it in order to allow anchorage. In 
the same sense, all openings where the dimension 
across the cab)e8.exceed8 24" must be surrounded by 
beams. Openings smaller than this may be taken 
care of by the use of special rods. 




Otm/is Or BrAM Bracins 
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PLATE 24 NEW YORK COUNTY COURT HOUSE. DURING ERECTION 
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CHAPTER 11 


BEAM AND GIRDER DETAILS 


151. Erection Diagrams. 

After the framing plans have l)een prepared by 
the engineer, there still remains a number of definite 
steps to l)e made before the details are sufficiently 
complete to insure the fabrication of the steel 
members and their erection in accordance with 
standard practice. The first step which the con¬ 
tractor, to whom the steel work has been awarded, 
makes, is to prepare erection diagrams of his own, 
based upon the information given on the engineer’s 
plans (PI. 21).* A structural engineer must be 
familiar with such diagrams as he freciuently is called 
upf)n to approve tlumi before the details are made, 
or at least l)cfor«! they are completed. Plate 23 
shows a view of a typical fabricating shop (sei‘ also 
Pis. 3, 5 and 6). Plate 24 illustrates a job being 
erected and PI. 25 shows a typical erection diagram. 

On such diagrams, the steel fabricator shows only 
the steel members and their location. I’he architect 
or engineer must approve these locations and verify 
that they correspoml with the intention on the other 
plans. The column centers arc located and assigned 
numbers, and only a convention is used for the 
column itself on the plan, — a column schedule 
(see Index) giving the story heights, sizes of material 
and splice locations. Each beam and girder is 
assigned a letter, followed by a numlxjr. The letter 
designates its floor location and the number identifies 
it in contrast with the others. If two l>cam details are 
exactly alike they may be assigned the same numlier. 
The letter and the number are called the beam mark 
and this is painted upon the fabricated member to 
aid the erector. The mark is always placed upon 
the left hand end of the actual meml>cr, so that, on 
the plan, the indication mtist be placed accordingly. 
That is, a beam which reverses from one already 
lal>elcd would have its mark indicated on th«* right 
hand entl on the plan. If the fabricator wishes to 
substitute a size from his stock for a given beam ns 
indicated on the engineer’s plan, the erection dia¬ 
gram will indicate the proposed change. ’Hiis must 
be api)rovod by the arcliitect or engineer. The 

* Tho framinR plana mnilp Ity the pnRini«r mniit lie clear in all resperta 
08 to the intent, an that the structiiml Btcci fabricator can proceed with 
hi* erection dingranui. Fruinina plans Bhniild show the elevations of all 
floor beams and RinlerH, elevations and locations of stiandrel lieanis, 
Rradea of sidewalk framinR, dimnnsinns for elevator, stair, vent, flue, and 
other openinRH, rcsif lines, holes for other trades, and so on. 


beam substituted must have an equivalent section 
modulus and lie strong enough to resist the other 
streases caused by the load, such as buckling and 
shear, and must be safe in deflection. 

In addition to the lieom locations and their 
numbers, an erection diagram should give the loca¬ 
tion and the size of wall plates. The latter is often 
done by assigning numbers to the plates, such as 
WPl, and so on, and giving a wall plate schedule 
(Art. 15). A note is also given relative to the 
anchorage of the wall beams (Art. 16). The 
lintels over the window heads immediately Ixilow 
the floor are also shown in plan and assigned marks 
such as Ll, LL6, and so on. Their locations with 
respect to the cross-section of the wall are generally 
shown by sections. In fact, all of the members 
which are to be furnished by the steel contractor, 
and the necessary information and dimensions to 
erect the fabricated parts, must be indicated on an 
erection diagram for each floor. This includes 
secondary framing such as tie-rods and permanent 
bracing. The secondary framing for stairways, 
elevators, fire-e8capc.s, grilles, railings, trench covers, 
and the like, is often let in a separate contract ami 
their indications are not commonly a part of the 
general erection diagrams. Many structural com¬ 
panies have a sejiarate department for this work and 
class such members as ornamental work.t 

162. Beam Connections. 

There are many varying forms of details used 
when one steel lieam frames into another liecause of 
the difference in local practice as to a particular 
situation, and also liecause of the many condition.^ 
encountered in steel framing. A structural engineer 
should be familiar with such details in order to avoifl 
awkward framing when possible, and he should lie 
able to discriminate between good and bad connec¬ 
tions, as he often has to pass on the details sub¬ 
mitted by the steel fabricator for approval. 

The most common instance of such work is when 
two beams of equal size frame into a girder exactly 
opposite each other in plan and elevation. In the 
majority of such cases, standard beam connections 


t Additional information is givon in other snrtinns relative to the de- 
toila for stairways, elevators, and so on (sen Index). 
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are used (Art. 28), as Ulustrated in Fig. 242 (a), 
(b) and (c). If possible, the beams are placed 2" 
below the top of the girder, as in (a), to avoid the 
coping. When beams of liferent sizes occur on 
opposite sides, it may be possible that the corre¬ 
sponding standard connection angles will match. 


nuts is the most common method, as in (6), or a bar, 
as in (i). The others are details which are not to be 
recommended, particularly that in ((/) as the plate 
tends to straighten out when subjected to load, and 
that in (h), as this detail is expensive. Figure 246 
use of a pair of channels and a rod with washers and 
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as shown in (d), or special angles may be necessary. 
When the lieams occur at different levels special 
details such as shown in }*'ig. 243 may be used. 
That in (e) is preferable to (d). When a beam rests 
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shows methods of tying a short cantilever into 
its support and anchor lieam. It miust be rcrnein- 
liered that the tension is in the top of the i^antilever 
and the compression in the bottom. The, detail 
shown in («) is the most common. The compression 
is re.sisted by the scat angles and the rivets to 
the siiat angle. The weakening effect of the flange 
holes should be considered, as well as the effect of 
blocking the Hanges in Fig. 240 (b). In (c) the 
rivets must resist the stress as well as prevent 



Fig. 245 


on top of another the detail in Fig. 244 (o) is com¬ 
monly used, although clips as in (6) and (c) may be 
employed. The latter are cheaper but do not pro¬ 
vide as much lateral support and are best ased to 
fasten tees and angles only. In Mg. 244, the top 
lieam must be held in position by the construction. 
Figure 24r> illustrates several methods of suspending 
beams which ore below the supporting beam. The 


the plate from buckling. (Connections into double 
beams are shown in Fig. 247. The use of through 
bolts, as in (h), is preferable. Figure 248 gives the 
limitations for staggered beams. In all connec¬ 
tions, (•cccntricity should be kept to a minimum. 
Figure 249 illustrates this when a Iwam frames into 
a strut. The details in (a) and (c) are much to be 
preferred to those in (b) and (d). The use of a shelf 
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angle, as in (e), does not provide sufficient rigidity 
to the connection. The details of seat angles and 
top clips at points where beams or girders frame 
into columns arc discussed in connection with column 



Fig. 246 



( 0 ) Fig. 249 


details, inasmuch as they are a part of the latter 
details. In all cases, the required numlier of rivets, 
their arrangement and their spacing are determinecl 
by using the principles outlined in Chap. 3. 

Prob. ISSt. Desifni a connection to carry a load of 
17,U00|f< if the detail in Fig. 245 (a) is used. 


108. Shop Drawings. 

In order that a steel member may be fabricated 
properly, it is necessary fur the structural steel 
company to make drawings which will define all the 
details accurately (PI. 4). Some of these are the cut¬ 
ting length of the lieam, the location and size of the 
holes to lie punched, the size and length of attached 
connection angles and the necessary cutting away of 
the beam for clearances. Such drawings are called 
shop details. The beams are numbei-ed to conform 
with those on the erection plan, and detailed so that 
the mark will correspond to the left hand end. 
Beams which are alike in detail but opposite hand 
may then be assigned right and left marks such as 
B3® and B3*" (Art. 28). ITie representation of 
shop details varies with each structural company 
according to its own particular office standards, but 
they all embody the same essentials. Plate 4 gives 
a typical illustration. I’he figures in the circles at 
each end designate the distance from the face of the 
connection angles or the end of the beam to the 
center line of the member framed into, h’or a lieam 
framing into a girder, this is one-half of the thickness 
of the girder web plus The cutting length of 

the lieam when end connection angles arc u.sed is 
determined by allowing sufficient edge di.stancc for 
the shop rivets. Standard connection angles and 
groups of holes to receive other beams arc usually 
represented by standard conventions (Art. 28). All 
others not standardized must be fully detailed as to 
location, size and spacing. Figure 250 illustrates 
typical details. 

There are many features in shop details which 
should l)e avoided and these must necessarily be 
learned by experienire anil actual contact with the 
work. For large memlici’s made up of several 
pieces, such as plate girders, trusses, and the like, 
judgment must be exercised as to the number and 
the location of the field connections. Many mem- 
l)ers may be shipped as a unit while, in special cases, 
othem are shipfied “ knocked down.”* Decisions 
will depend upon shipping clearances, the type of 
conveyance to the job site, the weight of the in¬ 
dividual mcmlier, the limitations of the u.sual erec¬ 
tion eipiipmcnt, and the possibility of stres.ses lieing 
developed, in the shipment and the erection, by the 
weight of the member or its overhanging portions. 
The dimensioning of holes must be made with regard 
to a reference plane. When beams frame flush top, 
the holes should be located with reference to the top 
flange. In all- other cases the holes should Ijc 
located with respect to the bottom flange as the work 

• Tn export work, special considerations are usually neressary, as ocoan 
freight rates are commonly tmHcd upon weight and not by measurpiiient. 
although when a gross ton of 22401 occupies greater than 40 cu. ft of 
spare, the bus a may be that of volume. Additional rates often exist for 
lengths greater than 30'4)" or weights exceeding lOOOf^. Projecting pieces 
are often more susceptible to being bent ur broken. 
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is gener^ly laid out from this plane. In this way, removed and the second rivet driven. This insures 
any variation in depth is thrown from the top. more accurate location as well as easier fabrication. 
Thrro shop rivets should be used in clip angles when It should be understood that the above details are 
possible, rather than two, to expedite fabrication, given only as typical examples of the many in- 



Flfl. 2/50. STHUCTI7KAI. Stekl Detaii-s* 

(a) single lieams (It) doiihlfi Ijcnins 


One hole connections should 1x5 avoided, but if they stances when practical ruth(‘r than theoretical solu- 
are unavoidable, bolts should l>e used. When two tions are necessary in shop details, 
holes are used, one is temporarily bolted while the proh. 163a. Detail the typical l»eam and the typical 
other is riveted and then the temporary bolt may Ixj girder in llluBtrativc I’rob. 13/56. 


* Courtesy u( Eastern Uridge anil Structural Co. 
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CHAPTER 12 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


164. Requirements for a Roof. 

The purpose of a roof is to provide a weather 
cover which will protect the remainder of a building 
from the elements. It must be watertight in order 
to resist driving rains and drifting snow' and it 
must have a slope which will provide drainage 
for the water properly. The slopes must be such 
that pockets, into which snow would drift, are 
avoided, as the expansion which occurs when water 
freezes would Ijc likely to cause trouble. The 
roofing must be held securely to resist the tendency 
of the wind t(»wards uplift and of the rain to drive 
under it. The material of the roof surface should 
be such that the heat action of the sun will not 
soften it materially, as Is the case with certain tar 
preparations. Roof coverings which contain vola¬ 
tile compounds should be avoided, although some 
protection is often afforded by applying a heat- 
resisting paint. 

The use of the building has an important bearing 
upon the tyi)e of rof)f construction. In manufac¬ 
turing plants in which acid or alkaline processes are 
common, exposed interior steel will readily corrode 
and should be eliminated, or otherwise, protected by 
materials which will resist these gases, or by the use 
of an anti-condensation lining. The amount of use to 
which a building is to lie put is a factor in detennining 
the materials to l)e employed for roof work. Whether 
the building is to be temporary or permanent, and 
the economic life of a permanent structure have 
important relations. In certain instances portions 
of roofs are used for recreational purposes, and these 
require wearing surfaces and heavier construction 
because of the greater live and incident dead loads. 

The materials which arc ased in roof construction 
must be judiciously selected. The nature of the 
expo.sed roofing surface is dependent upon the type 
of the structure to a large extent. The common 
kinds of roof coverings are given later in Table 60. 
Certain ones of these are particularly well adapted to 
flat roof construction, while others are advisable where 
pitched roofs are necessary. For instance, shingles 
or slate are very commonly used for the pitched 
roofs of residences, and corrugated sheeting is very 
often employed for certain types of small mill build¬ 
ings, shops and small warehouses. Similarly, tar 


and gravel or “ ready ” roofings are adaptable to 
flat roofs. The materials used should conform to 
the architecture of the remainder of the btiilding, 
and should also provide ample fire protection. The 
former is detennined by the architect in order to pro¬ 
duce a harmonious and serviceable combination, such 
as the use of red Simnish tile with stucco walls, and 
so on. The fire protection is governed in many 
instances by building codes, and while some laws 
allow the use of w’ood-framed roofs for second- and 
first-class buildings, certain restrictions are nearly 
always imposed. 

SPBCIFlCATIOa CLAUSES* 

Section 35. The planking or sheathing of 
the roof of every building hereafter to be erected 
or altered shall in no case lie extended across 
the party wall thereof, and every such building 
and the tops and sides of every dormer window 
thereon shall be covered with slate, zinc, tin, 
iron, copiier, or such other equaUy good fire¬ 
proof material os the Durcau of Building In- 
sfiection may authorize; and the outside of 
every dormer window hereafter placed on any 
building as aforesaid, shall be made of some fire¬ 
proof material, and wooden buildings which 
require roofing, shall not be roofed with any 
other covering except os aforesaid: Provided, 
That this shall not apply to roofs and dormers 
in rural and suburban districts. . . . 

Section 9. Semi-detached and detached 
dwelling houses having sloping roofs of the 
gambrel or straight pitch tyijes, erected in sub- 
urlmn districts, may have roofs covered with 
wooden shingles; I’rovided, No portion of such 
roofs, including cornice, shall come within eight 
feet of the party lines; and provided further. 
That this section shall not apply to mansard 
roofs. 

Section 27. ... Where the roof is mansard, 
unless the some is constructed of fireproof 
material throughout, the lower slope of said 
(party) wall shall extend at least six inches 
distant and parallel with the roof covering, and 
be corbelled to the outer edge of all projections 
and coped with incombustible material. . . . 

In the absence of any definite code restriction, 
framing materials should be selected which are 
consistent with the fire risk involved. Thus a 

* Exoen>tC(i from the “ tawi, Ordinaneee, Rules and Reiruhitions 
Governinc BuUdina Conetruetion in the City of Philsdelphin.” (Com¬ 
plete to July 1,1920.) 
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plank roof carried on steel members, for an iron 
works, would obviously be hazardoiis. Outside of 
such matters of good sense and practice, the framing 
materials are selected according to comparative 
prices, availability, ease of placing, and harmony of 
design. 

166. Roof Pitches. 

The pitch of a roof may be defined as its rate of 
slope. This may be expressed in the following 
ways; 

(1) As the ratio of the rise of the roof to its span, 
illustrated in Fig. 251 (o). This is a com¬ 
mon method and is the usual one referred to 
directly by the word pitch. A common error 
is to express a ratio of the rise to the half¬ 
span. Correctly stated, a i-oof is said to lie 
half-pitch, quarter-pitch, full-pitch, and so on, 
when the rise is J, 1, etc., times tlie full 
width of the building. Thus a quarter-pitch 
roof with a 40'-0" span lias a lO'-O" rise. 

(2) As the relation of the rise to the nm, shown 
in Fig. 251 (6). This is more commonly stated 
as the rise per foot of run, such as 6" in 12". 

(3) As an angle of mclination in degrees, such as 
a — 30°, shown in Fig. 251 (c). This method 
is very convenient in computations when the 
angle is one of the commonly met values such 
as 30°, 45° or 60°. 



I-'ia. - 2 r,l 

The desired slope given to a roof is usually deter¬ 
mined by the architect, but the engineer must 
understand the coimnon requirements in order to 
produce an efficient design. Some of the infltiential 
factors are the style of the building, the kind of 
roofing to be used, and the limiting ranges of cost. 
If the pitch of a roof is definitely established for 
architectural reasons, there are o^y certain kinds 
of roofing material adaptable to it. If a definite 
roofing material is desired, the pitch of the roof 
must be limited to a range of slopes which corre¬ 
spond. Roofs may be classed as flat or pitched. 
Rat roofs are considered as those ift which the rise 
is not greater than or 2" per foot. Table 60 
gives the various roofing materials recommended for 
pitched roofs. 

The cost of a roof has a definite relation to its 
pitch, and if other conditions will allow, an economi¬ 
cal pitch is the object which the designer seeks. In 
general, the quarter-pitch (6" per foot) is most 
economical, as a smaller amoimt of roofing material 


is required and a sufficient roof void is available for 
a truss, if it is structurally necessary. A third-pitch 
gives a better slope and leas effective snow load, but 
results in a greater wind load and the use of more 
roofing material. The resultant stresses in a truss 
covering a third-pitch are larger than m a (juarter- 
pitched roof. In the latter, the lengths of the com¬ 
pression members are comparatively short and thus 
there is an actual saving of material. For a pitch of- 
the stresses in a truss are greatly increased. 


TABLE 60 


MINIMUM DBSIBABLB PITCHBS BOB HOOFING MATBRIALS 


Roofing 

Uira in 
12" 

Degrees 

J'itcli 

ItemurkM 

ShinglcH 

C 

2(>° 34' 

1 

i must economical 

Slate — 
small 
medium 
large 

8 

G 

4 

33“ 40' 
20“ 34' 
21“ 48' 

1 

I 

1 

i preferable (if 
lecH, wiiui raiues 
slate, allowing 

seepage of rain) 

Tin — 
flat Reams 

i 

4 



Not > 4" to 12" 

Rtdg. seaiiiR 

21“ 48' 

i 

i preferred 

Tile — 
plain 

Spanish, etc. 
metal 

7 

12 

7 

30“ 15' 
4.5“ 

30“ 15' 

"i 

llettcr jO' to 14* 
|)er foot or flat 

12* lictler 

Corrugated iron 

4i 

20” 33' 


1 preferable 

Vertical crini|)ed 
steel 

2 

9“ 27' 



Asphalt or as- 
bestoH 

2 

9" 27' 

tV 


"Ready” roof¬ 
ing 

A 


A 






Copper — 
atdg. HcaniH 

Pnnvim 

i 

i 

1 


A 



A 


Tar and gravel* 


A 

Maximum not to 

! 


exceed } pitch, as 
tar runs on being 
applied or in hot 
sun, and gravel 
rolls, leaving ex¬ 
posed spots. Pro- 
fcrablc ' pitch — 
minimum 


Another factor, which influences the rise and conse¬ 
quently the pitch, of trussed roofs is the economical 
depth of the truss. The following ratios of span 
and depth are average values: 

* rertain nwfinx oompaniea prefer a perfectly flat roof to lay their fnaterial 
oil, os uneven Blopeft often reault if an attempt ia made to make the eup* 
portiDR frame conform to a alight bevel. The pitch ia made up in the roofing 
in auch caaea. 
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Spans up to 36', height not less than ^, 

Spans 40' to 80', height not less than—, 

Spans in general, heights of ^ to ^ are most 

7 o 

economical. 


If the heights are made less than these ratios, the 
stresses increase greatly, for a truss is only a form 
of lieain and therefore the deeper the truss, the less 
the resulting stresses. 


156. Selection of the Type of Roof Frame. 

The general considerations when the design of a 
roof frame is undertaken may be classified as 
follows: 

(1) the span between the supports which will l>e 
consistent with the building us planned, 

(2) the inclination of the roof surface which will 
conform to good practice and give the de¬ 
sired api)earance, 

(3) the space to be provided directly under the 
roof and how it is to be finished, 

(4) the basic materials W'hich will be consistent 
with the building in general. 

Consccpiently, subdivisions are necessary in the dis¬ 
cussion if the problems are to lie attacked by a 
methotl common with that in actual praclice. 

When the span, center to center of outside walls 
or of columns, is greater than 40'-0" and interior 
supports are not desired, it usually becomes ne(«8- 
sary to plan some other type of frame than that 
provided by simple I)eam8, to support the roof. 
Furth<!rmore, the ceiling in the top story, if a neces¬ 
sary architectural requirement, must be supported. 
When roofs are inclined, “ built-up ” members* are 
exfMsnsive, as it is necessarj’’ to have them conform 
to the pitch unless an extended form of roof support 
Is used. Wliere economy and rigidity require larg«! 
depths, some form of truss is generally employed. 
This introduces a system of “ web members ” which 
affords economy by saving weight, Imcause of the 
increased depth. The firat decision is then whether 
tru8s<5s are necessary or not. From this viewpoint, 
roofs may be classified for convenience of discussion 
into: 


(1) simple frames, and 

(2) complex frames. 

Those under (1) may be thought of as beam carrying 
members with some form of enclosure material and 

* " Built-up ” is h<>rn u(«d to mean such mombor* M oompound timber 
■irden, plate sirdere, and the like. 


may be either flat or pitched. Those under (2) 
also involve l)eam carrying members, but these 
elements eventually transfer the loads to a truss of 
some form or 6ther, and here again the roof may be 
either flat or pitched. The usual procedure in 
either type of roof (simple or complex) is to design 
the elements which carry the roofing first. Such 
computations involve only the principles of simple 
beams as already discussed (Part I), with special 
considerations common to roof design. These are 
considered in Chap. 13, since the methods of design 
of such members are common to both tyixss of roofs. 
Chapter 14 refers to simple roof frames in which 
no trusses are involved, and is divided into two 
natural sections, namely, pitched roofs and flat 
roofs. When the type of a simple roof is known, 
the next question which arises is that of materials.f 

The design of the trusses in a complex roof is 
generally made a separate step in the work. The 
principles of mechanics are common to all trusses. 
Figure 252 gives a general range of truss spans and 
types which will be discussed later. The first de¬ 
cision which must be made is usually that of the 
kind of material for the truss. This decision is de¬ 
pendent upon pitch and loadings. 

167. Kinds of Loads. 

As in all cases of de.sign, there are two general 
kinds of loads to be coasidcred in the planning of a 
roof frame, namely, the dciul kiads ami the live 
loads. The former include all the fixed loads that 
arc either supported by, or susixnided from, a roof 
(Art. 88). These arc practically always considered 
as acting vertically, and in general, represent tbo 
weight of the roof structure. Live loads may be 
classed as snow loads, wind loads, and other tempo¬ 
rarily imposed weights, 'rhe last include those! due 
to mechanical equipment, such as shafting, hangers, 
elevators, and so on. In st)ccial cases of live loading 
the usual allowances for snow and wind loads will 
provide against those occasional loads caused by 
persons, repair work and the like. Other cases arise 
when the roof or portions of the roof are to be used 
for recreational purposes, or when future vertical 
extension is anticipated. In such cases future floor 
loads are involved. 

168. Dead Loads. 

In order to determine the dead loads which must 
be carried by a roof system, it is necessarj' to 
estimate the weights of the materials forming the 
roof covering, those directly supporting the roofing 
materials, the roof frame itself, and the trusses, if 
any are used. These are usually expressed as poimds 
per square foot (#/□'). In many cases it is also 

t The orticlee in thie chapter attempt to diffeientiate in this respect. 
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Where either wood or steel is not customary the span has been left blank. Diasram for wood is opfuislte to that for steel* 

Fiq. 252 
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necessary to include the weight of an attached 
ceiling (Table 30). 'Hte following table gives values 
for the weights of roof coverings and such framing 
and enclosure materials upon which the roofing 
materials rest. 


TABLE ei 

WEIGBT8 OV BOOFIHO MATXKIALS 


HOOP COVEBI.NGS 


Shingles, wooer — common 

2i 

wood — 18" 

.3 

aMbestos 

24 to 4i 

Slate — A" (.3" double lap) 

8 

V' (;V' double lap) 

10 

Tar and gravel i — 4 ply 

8 

or felt and gravel / — 5 ply 

10 

Slag 

4 

Ready lioofinga 


(Klatcritc, liuberoid, Felt and Asphalt, etc.) 

1 

Thatched 

61 

Copirer nheeting 

11 

Tin 

1 

Sheet lead — i" 

7 

Corrugated iron or galvanized iron 

21 

Glass, }" plain or wire 

3i 

i" corrugated 

41 

A" niain or wire 

5 

1" plain or wire 

6 

Clay tile, Spanish, Roman, I.udowici 

8 

Plain 

8 to 10 

Oriental 

11 

Interlocking 

14 

Non-condensing bu«e 

1 

Skylight frames 

4 

Cinder concrete 611 for crickets 

8 

(per inch of thickness) 


HOOF ENCU)HltItP: MATERIALS 


1" Sheathing, hemlock, spruce and the like 

:i 

yellow pine 

4 

battened 

21 

Plank, per inch of thickness (yellow jrine) 

4 

Concrete slab (stone), fier inch of thickness 1 

101 

" ‘ (cinder) " " " 

9 

Gypsum " ... 

8 

SUPTORTI.NG FRAMES (Avoroit..) 


.Steel rafters 

3 

Steel purlins 

.3 

Steel trusses, span ,'>0'-0" averagi* 

4 to 0 


159. Snow Loads. 

The proper allowance for the loads on a roof 
caused by snow depends upon the geographical 
location of the building site, as well as upon the 
altitude, humidity and climate of that region. 
That is, the allowance would not be a majqmum 
nece.s.sarily where the snowfall is greatest, as a light 
snowfall, later turned to sleet, weighs more than an 
increased depth of snow. There are also other 
factors which are important. The inclination of a 
roof and the relative roughness of the roofing surface 


are very influential. The steeper a roof, the greater 
would be the tendency of the snow to slide off from 
it, depending^ of course, upon whether the character 
of the roof surface retarded it or not. In connection 
with the latter feature, a structural designer should 
determine whether the architect plans to use snow 
guards or not.* 

Dry, freshly fallen snow weighs from 5# to 8#/c.f., 
and packed snow approximates 12#/c.f. Sleet may 
weigh as much as 30#/c.f. Light snow may acemnu- 
late on flat roofs, in some localities, to a depth of 
3'-0'', while sleet probably would never be thicker 
than 12'' as a maximum. On the basis of the above 
figures, the maximum loads per square foot for flat 
surfaces are: 

3'-0"X 8# = 24#/d' for light snow, and 
l'-0"X30# = 30jf/a' for sleet, t 

The maximum condition might reasonably be set 
at 30#/a', but this maximum should not be used 
for all localities, as the latitude of the place is 
important. Prof, llicker gave an empirical formula 
for this determination as follows: 

w = 2.5 (L“ - 35®), in which (5-41) 

w = the maximum weight for the snow allow¬ 
ance for flat roofs at a given place, and 
L“ = the north latitude of the locality. 

Thus for a given place, such as northern Maine, 
north latitude 45°, w = 2.5 (45 — 35) = 25#/d'.$ 
The preceding values arc all referred to flat sur¬ 
faces, but as stated above, the steeper a roof, the 
less the active snow load. The following is an 
example of how the loads may be redticed: 

SPECIFICATION CLAUSE | 

All hIoiwm up to 20° slmll be desiRned for 
25ijl/a' of horizontal projection of roof, and 
this value may be reduced 1# for each dcKiee 
increase in inclination up to 4fi°, above which 
value no snow load need be considered. 

Table 62 gives values which arc based upon lati¬ 
tudes in general, referring to divisions of the United 
States, and to various roof pitches. In all cases 
the snow loads are considered as acting vertically 
and the values refer to the area of the roof surface. 
Snow loads should be considered as live loads 
and should not lie included with the dead load 
in the majority of instances, and the extreme con¬ 
ditions should be investigated, as such loads may 

* The uM of enow mianl* ie diaeouraited when eiiffieient property ie 
available to allow the enow to drop upon unfrequented areas. They are 
very apt to be the caiiao of leaks in the roof at the eave lines as they 
tend to ronrentrato water at these points, 

t Tn testa at Brown University in the winter of 1022-23, a maximum 
load of 36if/D' was obtained, 
t Abstract values are used for /.• and the anale of pitoh. 
i " The Struetursl Design of Buildings " by C. C. Schneider, M. Am. 
Soc. C. K., Transoctiona, Am. Soe. C. U., Vol. LIV (June, 1005), p. 382. 
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act only on one aide of the roof at any one time. A 
heavy wind and the action of the sun on the other 
side may dislodge the snow there, or the snow may 
be deposited only upon one side by drifting. When 
the pitch is variable, the snow might stand on part 
of either or both sides or may often cover the entire 
roof surface. 


TABLE 8a* 

ALLOWAKCB FOB SBOW LOAD #/□' OF BOOF SUBFACB 


Looation 


Pitch ol Hoof 




i 

i 

i 

1 or lege 

Southern States and Pa¬ 
cific Slope. 

OtoO 

0 to 6 

0to5 

5 

5 

Central States. 

0to5 

7 to 10 

15 to 20 

22 

30 

Rocky Mt. States. 

Northeastern States.... 

Oto 10 

10 to 15 

:%)to25 

27 

35 

OtolO 

10 to 15 

20 to 25 

35 

40 

NorthweHtern States.... 

Oto 12 

12 to 18 

25 to 30 

37 

45 


Where enow guoriie are need — allow for ) piteb, vuluee ui given for i and 
max. valuee tabulated. 


160. Wind Loads. 

The amounts of pressure induced by the action 
of the wind depend upon a great many variables, 
such as the geographical location of the building, 
the height of the surface under consideration above 
the ground, the velocity and the direction of the 
wind, protection by other structures and the inclina¬ 
tion and the size of the area affected. The first of 
these, namely the locality, is influential because 
prevailing winds usually travel in definite paths across 
the country. Wind velocities do not usually exceed 
60 miles per hour (m.p.h.) in the United States 
except for rare hurricanes and tornadoes. In the 
latter instances, wind velocities have varied from 80 
to 140 m.p.h. For a given average velocity, the 
velocity at different elevations varies according to 
the distance, h, above the ground. Stevelison's 
experiments .show that this variation is propor¬ 
tional to VA. 

The wind is assiuned to blow in horizontal lines, 
although there is no definite basis for such an assump¬ 
tion. If this were true, the wind would exert its 
maximum pressure on a vertical surface. Assuming 
a stream of air of finite section to be impinged upon 
a flat surface, the area of which is mpeh greater than 
that of the stream, the following relations may be 
derived: 

Let m the moas of the air delivered per eecond on IQ' 
of surface, 

» = its velocity in feet per second, and 
P = the pressure of the air per □' on a vertical ex¬ 
posed surface. 

* Boned upon o toblo in Mr. F. E. Kidder'* “ Building Comtaietion,” 
VqI. III., W. T. Cometook Co., Publiahen. 


Then m • ii «« P ■■ Uie chan^ of momentum pw second, per 
D' of air stream. 

Let W *» the weight of air delivered per D' per second, 
tc « the weiglit of 1 e.f. of air (- 0.0807#), and 
g ” the acceleration of gravity, 
tir 

Then m - —, and 
9 

Substituting in m ■ e » P, 

- P. 

9 

But W - «) • e. Substituting, 

P 

0 


'The velocity in feet per second, v, = 1.406 V, the velocity in 
m.p.h. Substituting, 

p ^ 10(1.466 y)» 0.0807 (1.466)« V* 

“ “ 32.2 

P - 0.0054 V*. (1) 


If, as in the usual case, the section of the wind stream is 
greater tluut the surface impinged u]>on, the change of the 
direction of the moving air is not complete and consequently 
the momentum is less. For this reason, the pressure (icr 
sq. ft. on a largo surface is less than on a small area, and the 
expression (1) above is excessive. Experiments by Sir 
Benjamin Bakerf showed the ratio of the area to the wind 
pressure to be about 1.5. On this basis, 

P =, = o.Oft'lO VK _ (2) 


No allowance in the above theoretical deduction of (1) was 
mode for the friction of tlio air on the surface impinged upon. 
In view of such practical considerations, a great amount of 
experimentation has lieen done to check against the theo¬ 
retical formula. The following arc representative: 

P = 0.0(^2 V* (From exp^inienls at Eiffel Tower, Paris, 
and National Physical Lalxiratories of 
Fji gland). 

P = 0.0040 V* (Established by Prof. C. T. Marvin from 
cx|ieriments on Mt. Washington). 

P - 0.0036 F» (Stanton). 

P = 0.0033 F‘ (Kemot). 

P = 0.0029 V» (Dines). 

P w 0.(X)50 F* (As given by Smeaton from experiments by 
Rousse). 


The formula which best expresses the average 
relation between the wind pressure in #/d' and the 
velocity of the wind in m.p.h. is 

P = 0.0032 F*. (S-42) 

This represents an average of the above expressions, 
is based upon a more recent and comprehensive 
series of experiments, and is adjusted to an average 
temperature of 60° F. and an atmospheric pressure 
of 14.7#/n". For a wind velocity of 100 m.p.h., 

P = 0.0032 (100)* = 32#/a'. 

Higher intensities than this have been recorded 
several times,J — as much as 60 #/d' and even 

t EiudneerinR, Feb. 28, 1800. . , , , 

i Article by Mr. Julius Boier entitled " Wind Preaeuree in St. Louis 
Tornado with Special Refcrencee to the NeceMity ol Wind Brainng lor 
High BuiMinga," — Tram. A.S.M.E., Vol. 37, p. 221. 
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90#/a' over relativ^ small areas. However, it 
would not be expedient to provide against the latter 
pressures in ordinary structures. It is also unrea¬ 
sonable to expect wind velocities of 100 m.p.h. as 
usual instances. As in all cases of structural design, 
values must be decided upon which will provide 
against unusual conditions, but a limit must neces¬ 
sarily l>e placed upon such a provision, as the costs 
would otherwise l)e unnecessarily high. In view of 
these considerations, the majority of engineers 
believe that a maximum pressure of 30 #/d' is 
sufficient for ordinary conditions, and in many cases 
this value is reduced,* Some structures are more 
or less protected by adjacent buildings and a reduc¬ 
tion of this value is justifiable for this reason. The 
possibility of an adjacent structure being removed 
for one reason or another is always to be considered, 
but does not seriously affect buildings in city 
locations. 


to exist, and the effect of the tangential component. Pi, b 
neglected. Furthermore no allowanoe for frictionalretaidance 
ia made. Coi^equently, investigaton) have striven to estab¬ 
lish a formula which is more practical and which would agree 
better with actual conditions. Several formulas have re¬ 
sulted, the most important of which are: 

Pm “ * “ (Col. Duchemin). (2) 

1 + sm* a 

P, - P • sin a » (Hutton). (8) 

P, ■= f o (N. C. Ricker). (4) 

(To be used for values of a up to 45°, above which 
P. - 30 #/d'.) 

These empirical formulas agree with each other within a few 
pounds. Ricker’s is tho simplest, and the Hutton formula 
the most complex. 

Of the above expressions, the Duchemin formula, 
namely, 

P — ^ • 2 sin g 
* 1 -b sin* a 



SPBCmCAnOX CLAUSSt 

All buildings over l.'k) feet in height and all 
buildings or parts of buildings in which tho 
height is more than 4 times the minimum hori¬ 
zontal dimension, shall be designed to resist a 
horizontal wind pressure of 30 pounds for every 
square foot of exposed surface measured from 
the ground to the top of the structure, including 
roof, allowing for wind in any direction. 

The above discassion refers entirely to pressures 
on a vertical plane, whereas in many instances in 
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design, it is desirable to obtain the effect upon an 
inclined plane. On a theoretical basis, the follow¬ 
ing relation may be established: 


For a I'-O" length of roof, as in Fig. 253, the horizontal 
pressure = P • fc X 1. The normal component (perpendic¬ 
ular to the slope of the roof) is P • k • sin a. The intensity 
of this force is 

„ _ P • A • sin a 
” rC XI 

But TC =* -A— ■ Substituting, 

Bin a 


Pm 


P • 5 • sin g 

h 


sin a 


P • sin* a. 


( 1 ) 


This theoretical formula makes no allowance for the reduc¬ 
tion of pressure induced on the leeward aide, which ia known 

* C. Hhaler Sinitii in an article in tho Tram. A.8.CJB., Vol. M, p. 37, 
stated that it is very imprnbablr that a pressure of 30f/O' extends over a 
space as wide as bW' to 2U0', and gonorally a greater pressure than this 
would not extend wider than HO', 
t The Code of Ordinances of the City of New York. 


is probably the most frequently used and, it would 
seem, the most reliable, as it is based upon a very 
large numlier of experiments. It gives larger values 
than some others, but this makes it conservative, 
although not excessively so. Table 63 gives the 

TABLE 63t 

NORMAL wran PRESSURE, P„. (i> - 30#/D0 


a’ 

P • sin* a 
(Theoretical) i 

P • 2 sin a 

P • sing 0*84 oosa-l) 
(Hutton) 

1 + sin* a 
(Duchemin) 

5 

0,0 

5.2 

3.9 


0.9 

10.1 

7.3 

15 

2.0 

14.6 

10.5 

20 

3.5 

18.4 

13.7 

25 

5.3 

21.5 

16.9 

30 

7.5 

24.0 

19.9 

35 

9.9 

25.8 

22.6 

40 

12.4 

27.3 

25.1 

45 

15.0 

28.3 

27.0 

50 

17.6 

29.0 

28.0 

55 

20.1 

29.4 

29.7 

60 

22.5 



65 

24.6 

Above 60® 

Above 

70 

26.4 

use 30§ 

use 30# 

75 

28.0 



80 

29.1 



85 

29.7 



90 

30.0 




tabulated values of P, for different values of a, 
based upon the three formulas. From a study of 
this table the reason why wind loads are seldom 
calculated as acting upon a roof of a pitch less than 
4" in 12" (g = 18° 4-), should be obvious. These 
values furnish a basis for specifications. These are 
generally referred to groups of slopes because small 

t Bund upon SpofFord's " Theory of Structuree,’’ MoOmw-HiU Book 
Co., Inn. 

I “ Tho values in this column are for purposes of comparison and are 
not recommended for use for reasons previously stated.” 
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varifttions in loads are not warranted in such com¬ 
putations. The following is a typical example: 

spBcmcAnoif clausbs* 

Roofs shall be desiKued to support safely 
mmimum live loads as follows: 

Roofs with pitch of four inches or less per 
foot, a vertical load of forty pounds per square 
foot of horisontal projection appl^ either to 
half or to the whole of the roof. 

Roofs with pitch of more than four inches and 
not more than eight inches per foot, a vortical 
load of fifteen pounds per square foot of hori¬ 
sontal projection and a wind load of ten pounds 
per square foot of surface acting at right angles 
to one dope, these two loads being assumed to 
act either together or separately. 

Roofs with pitch of more ^an eight inches 
and not more than twelve inches per foot, a 
vertical load of ten pounds per square foot of 
horizontal projection, and a wind load of fifteen 
pounds per square foot of surface acting at right 
angles to one slope, these two loads being as¬ 
sumed to act either together or separately. 

Roofs with pitch of more than twelve inches 
per foot, a vertical load of five pounds per square 
foot of horizontal projection and a wind load of 
twenty pounds per square foot of surface octr 
ing at right angles to one slope, these two 
loads being assumed to act either together or 
separately. 

In certain instances of design, it is necessary to 
determine the horizontal and vertical components of 
the normal pressure, One case of this kind 
occurs when the end reactions of a truss arc wanted. 
In Fig. 254 (a), let P, = the intensity of the normal 




pressure. The total is then P, • L X 1. If P* = 
the horizontal component of the total normal force 
and P« its vertical component, 

P* ^ P» • L • sin a and Pt = P» • L • cos a. 
But sin a = and cos a = ~ • 

Li Li 

Then P* = P. . L •- = P« • F, (S-44) 

MJi 

and = p^,l.!L= p^, //. (S-45) 

Ij 

The following relations summarize the above 
formulas: 

* The BuUdinc Lew of the Ci^ (if Boetoa. 


The horizontal component, P*, of the total 
normal pressure is equal to the intensity of the 
latter, P», multiplied by the area of the vertical 
projection of the roof surface under considera¬ 
tion. 

The vertical component, P„ is, similarly, 
equal to P» multiplied by the area of the hori¬ 
zontal projection of the roof surface under 
consideration. 

When the design of certain parts of the roof 
elements is involved, it is sometimes desirable to 
obtain the component parallel to the roof surface. 
This may be evaluated in the usual way. Thus, in 
Fig. 254 (c), if Pt is the intensity of the force parallel 
to the roof, 

Pi = P, • tan a. (<S-46) 

The vertical component, P„ if resolved, gives the 
desired force as shown. 

161. Combined Loads. 

There are times when a combined allowance for 
the dead weight, snow load and wind load, all 
applied vertically, may be made instead of obtain¬ 
ing the live and dead load stresses separately and 
then combining them. Such a method offprs the 
great advantage of saving time, but a designer must 
know its limitations and such a procedure may [>rn- 
ducc errors which may not be neglected. This 
method is most frequently used for flat roofs as no 
wind load need \>e considereil. For the ordinary 
types of pitched roofs with spans 40'-0" or less 
and inclinations not exceeding 45°, the method is 
sufficiently accurate. Such loads are coiiunonly 
used in the design of all wood trusses of the V type, 
for spans of 50'-0" or loss. For most all other cases, 
particularly for those types of trusses which retjuiro 
counterbracing or which have curved or segmental 
chords, the roof should lie in¬ 
vestigated for wind loads and 
snow loads, separately. In large 
trusses, the snow and wind load 
on only one side of the roof may 
cause reversals of stress which 
should be provided for. 

The use of a combined load 
virtually assumes that the com¬ 
ponent Pc in Fig. 255 replaces P,. 

The value of the former in the force triangle ABC is 
larger than P,. This tends to offset the effect of P« 
in the horizontal direction of the roof. To the value 
of Pe, the value of the snow load (8. L.) and the 
dead load (D, L.) must be added to obtain the total 
combined load. It should be understood that this 
method is fundamentally incorrect, as it is, of course, 
impossible to have the wind pressure applied on 
both sides of the roof at once, but the larj^r vertical 
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loads require membon; which are-sufficient to cariy 
the stresses resulting from a more careful analysis, 
for the limiting condition. Many building codes 
require that no roof or any part of it shall be designed 
for a total dead and live load of less than 40#/a', 
and roofs with a slope less than 25® should be de¬ 
signed for a total load of 50 #/d' as a minimum. 
Table 64 gives minimum values for combined wind 
and snow loads.» To these must be added the dead 
load values. This table applies only to the special 
cases just discussed. 

In localities where snow loads are not an im¬ 
portant consideration, the following represents 
good practice; 

SFBCmCATIOlT CLAUSE* 

Roofs having a rise of 4 inches or less per 
foot of horisontal projection shall be propor¬ 
tioned for a vertical live load of 30 pounds per 
square foot of horizontal projection applied to 
any or all bIoiicb. With a rise of more than 4 
inches and not more than 12 inches per foot a 
vortical live load of 20 pounds on the horizon¬ 
tal projection shall be assumed. If the rise 
exce^ 12 inches per foot no vertical live load 

* Roport of Buildinc Code Committer " Mioimum Live Load* Allow¬ 
able tor Uae la Deeian of Buiklinga *' — U. S. Dept, of Commeroe. 


need be assumed, but proviaitm shall be made 
for a wind force aot^ normal to the roof surface 
(on one slope at a time) of 20 pounds per square 
fdot of such surface. 

Moderate unit loads should be required even 
where snow is not expected, as roofs having a slope 
of less than 4!' per foot are always liable to acci¬ 
dental loading, such as groups of people, storage 
of materials, and so on. Where large snow loads 
are to lie anticipated, the loadings should be in¬ 
creased in accordance with the previous discussion. 


TABLE 64t 

coMBUOD wnm ard srow loads (#/□' OF Boor 
SURFACE) 


-__ Piteh 







M* 

48 * 

1 

i 

1 

looaiity 

■ - 


«... 

- - 

— 

Northwestern States. 

30 

30 

25 

30 

37 

Northeastern States. 

30 

30 

25 

25 

35 

Rocky Mountain States. 

30 

30 

25 

25 

27 

Central States. 

30 

30 

25 

25 

22 

Southern and Pacific States. 

30 

30 

25 

25 

22 


t Excerpted from Mr. F. E. Kidder's " Biulding CoDStruotiun," Vol, 
III, W. T. Comstook Co., Publisbera. 







CHAPTER 13 
ROOF ELEMENTS 


162. Definition. 

The memljers of the frame and the enclosure 
material, exclusive of the truss, will here be desig¬ 
nated as elements, and all follow the general theory 
of beams in their design. 

Figure 256 (a) gives the names of the component 
parts of a simple roof, iri* which no trusses are re¬ 
quired. The roofing material is usually supported 
by sheathing, slabs or units of tile and the like, 
which, in turn, are carried by rafters. These are 



simple l)cams placed at a relatively close spacing. 
They are supported by a member at the ridge and 
by a wall plate at the eaves. When the span of a 
pitched roof exceeds 40'-0", some form of truss, 
as illustrated in Fig. 256 (b), is generally used. 
The roofing in such cases is carried by planking or 
slabs which in turn are supported by purlins. In 
some cases, certain kinds of roofing materials are 
carried directly by sub-purlins, as illustrated in (c). 
The ends of the purlins are supported by the 
trusses. 


163. Wood Sheathing. 

Shingles, slate, tin, tiles, tar and gravel, and other 
prepared roofings, are usually laid on a wood sheath¬ 
ing. This is seldom greater than 1" in nominal 
thickness, or actual, and is usually from 6" to 
8" wide. All sheathing is usually of No. 2'common 
stock. 

In cheaper construction, the boarding may lie 
laid open, about 2" apart, instead of close. This 
construction involves the use of “ batten sheath¬ 
ing,” or “ roofers.” 1'hey afford a ready circula¬ 
tion of air around the roof covering but should not 
be used where the nwfing material is flexible. For 
wood shingles, tile or slate, they effect a consider¬ 
able saving in lumber. These materials, of coui-se, 
provide considerable ” head cover ” and thus offset 
the tendency toward leakage. 




One of the first steps in the design of a r(M)f is to 
make sure that the sheathing is safe to span the re¬ 
quired distances from rafter to rafter. The fibre stress 
in bending does not usually define the thickness, 
but the deflection controls. Tile, slate and similar 
materials are subject to cracks, and the tongues of 
the sheathing to breakage, if excessive deflections 
occur. Protection against occasional concentrated 
loading, such as people walking upon the roof, must 
also be provided. Although brittle roofing materials 
are not as easily affected by deflection as plaster, the 
safe limit for the deflection is commonly set as *4^ 
of the clear span in inches in all cases. 

The sheathing usually extends over several sup¬ 
ports, so that limiting conditions may be based upon 
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beam action which k partially continuous. The 

"UJ Jj^ 

moment value for such action is Af >= » When 


the load is vertical and the span is inclined, as illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 257 (a), the effective load is w cos a, 
and 


M = “ (ft.-lbs.) 

= 1.2 w • L* • cos a (in.-lbs.). 


The more convenient method u to solve for the limiting 
span as governed by the flexure, L. Thus for 1" sheathing, 


,. sw • b • d* 

Bit - - - — 


s«,X 12 X (H)* 


1.32 X (in.-lbs.). 


As the woods used for sheathing are either spruce or pine, the 
average value of may be safely taken as 1000#/a". Hence 

Mt “ 1.32 X 1000 = 1320"#. 

Equatmg Mt = 

1 • 2 w Ii* cos a >= 1320, from which 

Jj o t(safe flexure — 1" sheathing). ()S-47) 
V w ■ cos a 


Similarly, a limiting span for safe deflection may be estab¬ 
lished as follows: 

n 8 I 12 L 

“ 384 A’ • 7 ^ 10 ” 360 360 

6 (w cos a • L) • L* X (12)* ^ ^ 

384 X 1,000,000 X ^ ^ 

L =» 4/—— (safe deflection— 1" sheathing). (S-48) 
V to • {»8 a 

By comparing the above formulas it is seen that the deflec¬ 
tion always controls. 


It is usually unnecessary to design sheathing, but 
when exceptionally heavy loads or wide spacings 
between the supports are used, it should be investi¬ 
gated. Table 65 gives limiting spans for varying 
conditions. It may be seen from a study of this 
table that with ordinary spacings of 16" to 24", the 
ordinary 1" sheathing is well within the safe limits 
of flexure. 


Illustrative Prob. 168a. Determine whether 1" nominal 
sheathing is satisfactory for the following data: 

D. L. => 7#/d'. Span 24". Slope 30". 

S. L. = 15#/o' of horizontal projection. 

W. L. = 24#/q' of roof surface. 


It is necessary to determine the maximum condition of 
loading. One case is dead load and full snow load, or 7 -f- 
15 22#/a'. The other is dead load, 1 snow load and wind 

load as illustrated in Fig. 257 (b). The latter is larger, being 
7 + 7.5 + 27.8 - 32.3#/a'. 


L 

I 




715 


32.3 X 0.866 


24" actual — O.K. 


2.92' - 35" 
(allowable) 


TABLE 66* 

Lonnifo SPANS nr fbbt por i" SHSATHnio for various 

LOADS AND SLOP88 
- 1000#/D" B - 1,000,000#/D" d - 1.0" 


Hkxw of Hoot (in. per ft.) 


#/□' 

0 

2 

4 

« 

9 

10 

12 

20 

4.53 

4.56 

4.00 

4.71 

4.81 

4.95 

6.08 

25 

4.19 

4.22 

4.25 

4.35 

4.45 

4.58 

4.70 

30 

3.95 

3.97 

4.00 

4.11 

4.20 

4.32 

4.43 

40 

3.59 

3.61 

3.64 

3.73 

3.82 

3.92 

4.03 

50 

3.34 

3.36 

3.40 

3.47 

3.55 

3.65 

3.75 

60 

1 

3.13 

3.15 

3.17 

3.25 

3.33 

3.42 

3.52 


Valuei) limited by deflection. 

For veluee of E other than 1,000,0OD#/D", multiply tabulor valuee by 


</ 


E 

1 , 000 , 000 ' 


For limitinK epen .or eheBthins of other tlian 1" thicknam multiply tabular 
valuea by thinknaaa of aheathing in inohea. 


Figure 258 shows several common details for fas¬ 
tening sheathing to purlins of wood and steel. 



Fio. 258 


164, Corrugated Steel Sheets. 

For certain tyiies of structures, such as mill buildings, 
sheds, grain elevators, and small warehouses, corrugated 
steel sheets make an economical and satisfactory roofing. 
Figure 259 (a) illustrates such material, — the corrugations 
running lengthwise of the sheets. These arc usually laid 
directly upon steel roof purlins (commonly angles), and held 
in place by clips of steel hooping, 12" u.c., wound around the 
purlins, os illustrated in Fig. 2.50 (b), although clinch nails 
may be used for angle purlins, as in (c). 

The sheets are made in 5", 3", 2i", 2", IJ" and i" nominal 
corrugation widths, but the 21" width (actual 2i") is most 
generally iised for roofing work.f The depth of the corruga¬ 
tion for this variety is 1", and the width of the full sheet is 
271". Specifications usually require a side lap of 11 corru¬ 
gations, so that the covering width is 24". The reason for 
this specification should be obvious from Fig. 259 (d). The 
standard lengths are 5' to 10' by I'-O" increments, and a lap 
of 6" in length is customary for the usual quarter pitched 
roof. The length most commonly used is 8'-0". For roofs, 
the thickness of metal generally used is #20 or #22, TJ. S. 
Standard gauge. When wood purlins and close wood sheath¬ 
ing (Book I) are employed, #26 or #28 gauge metal may 
be used. In this instance 8d barbed nails, 12" o.c., are used 
ns a fastening. The sheets should be galvanized or well 
painted with graphite or asphalt paint to protect them 
against corrosive gases from within and the weather from 
without. 

* From Hool and Johnton’i " Handbook of Buildina Conatruotioa," 
copyriaht MoOraw-HiU Book Co., too., New York. 

t Data on dimenaiona, ooverins widtha, areaa in aquara feet of one aheet, 
number of aheeta to cover lOOP', and weishta may be found in the “ Focket 
Companion," Carneaie Steel Co. 
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sncmcAnoH clause 
The distance between centers of purlins ahaii 
not exceed 6'-0", and preferably shall be mnH f, 
less than this value. 

The above limit is based upon the followinK: 

“ By experiment it has been determined that 
coOTgated sheet steel, f" deep and 0.035 inch 
thick, spanning 6'-0", began to give a permanent 
deflection with a load of 30 pounds per sq. foot, 
and that it collapsed with a load of 60 pounds 
per sq. foot"* 


Equating, 


W ’I _ 12,000 X 4b ■ d ■ t 
8 “ 15 

_ 26,(MI0 6 . <1 • t 
I 


, and 


(5-40) 


Another formula which expresses the safe load per square 
foot, tO), is 


Wd 


330 « • b•( 


(5-50) 









Some of the common spacings used in practice are os 
follows: 

#24 gauge — 2'-0" to 2'-6" c.c. of supports. * 

#22 and #20 — 2'-0" to 3'-0" c.c. of supports. 

#18 gauge — 4'-0" to 5'-0" c.c. of supports. 

An exprassion* for the approximate total uniformly dis¬ 
tributed loud in ]K>unds, W, which a corrugated sheet can 
sustain may be dcvelo;)ed in the following manner: 


In Fig. 260, let 

h ~ the curvilinear width of the sheet in inches (•= 1.075X 
the covering width), 

I = the unsupporbHl length of the sheet in inches, 
t its thickness in inches, 

d = the depth of the corrugations in inches, and 
s »= the allowable fibre stress, usually token as 12,(X)0#/a" 
(material from puddled iron sheeting and bent hot). 


M — in.-lba. M 


8-1 


^ (approximately) 


4b-d‘t 

15 


* “ Pocket Companion,” Comesie'Steel Co. 


Illustrative Prob. 419a. Dctennine the safe uniform load 
in i/a' that 2^" standard corrugated sheets, #22 gauge, will 
sustain, if the clear span is 4'-0''. llse fonnula 5-40. ik)in~ 
|mre with the result by fonnula 5-50. 



#20 gauge, / = ft = 1.075 X 24 

I = 48" 


2.5 


\V 

48 X24 


25.6(X) X 1.075 X 24 X 2 .5 1 „ 

48 ^ 32 “ ' 


8.0D' 


1080 




144 8 

^ 330 X 12,000 X 1.075 X 24 X 1 
48 X 48 X 32 


135#/a' (by 5-49). 

138#/a' by 5-50. 
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Corrugated sheets ggnerally do not have to be designed for 
usual loads and ordinaw spans, and tables may be us^. An 
rapression which was mvdoped by Rankine gives the limit¬ 
ing span in feet for a given corrugated sheet and a definite 
load in #/□', Wo, as 


L 


s!' 


OAHa-b’d-t 


Wo 


(SSI) 


Table 66 gives several values baaed upon the above formula. 


TABLE 66* 

UmTUO SPARS FOK CORSOOATBD STEEL SHEETS 


• - 12,000 #/□' 6-12" d - I" 


OauRe 

t 

(iiM.) 

ValuM of L ia teat 

ui, - 20 

«0««2S 


wi — 40 

1 

s 

«'»- do 

16 

iV 

7.1 

6.3 

5.8 

5.0 

4.5 

4.0 

18 


6.3 

5.6 

5.2 

4.5 

4.0 

3.6 

20 

A 

6.5 

4.9 

4.6 

3.9 

3.5 

3.2 

22 

A 

5.0 

4.5 

4.1 

3.5 

3.2 

2.9 

24 

A 

4.5 

4.0 

m 

3.2 

2.8 

2.6 


166. Roof P lank . 

In mill buildingH and slow-burning construction, 
plank is often used as a material to support the 
roofing. In such construction, the rafters are 
omitted and the planks are spanned lietween the 
purlins, or in some cases from truss to truss. The 
simple method to use in this case is to determine the 
total effect of the load in a direction perpendicular 
to the plank and then to design such material in the 
same manner as for floor constniidion (Book 1). 


Illustrative Prob. 166a. Determine the necessary thickness 
of yellow pine plunk (Crade I) to span 8'-0". Snow load, 
15 #/d' of horizontal projection. Wind load, 24 #/d' of roof 
surface. Slate roof, 30“ slo{x). 

Slate = 7 
Roofing paper = 1 
2" Plank - _7 
D. L. =• 16 

S. L. = 15 (full snow load) 

T. L. = 30#,/a' vertical 
26if/a' normal comimnent (Fig. 261 (o)), 

D. L. = 15 


I S. L. = 7.5 (one-half snow load) 

Sum = 22.5#/n' vertical 
W. L. = 24.0 (wind loatl) 

43.5#/n' normal component (Fig. 261 (6)). 

Af - 1.2w • L* = 1.2 X 43.5 X (S)= = 3340"# 




D 


BW-l* 8 
384 E • f ^ io 


D = 0.49" actual 

Z> = J_ = 

“ .360 .360 


15 00 X 1 2 X <« 
t> 


/ «= 1.06" 


5 (43.5 X 8) X (8)» X (12)» X 8 
12 X (1.62)» 


384 X l,.‘i00,0(K) X 


12 


X 10 


0.28" allowable 

t/«e 3" plank on ale DejUctim. 


* BttMd upon a tabla in Hool ami Jobnion'a " Handbook of Buiididc 
Conatruotion,"- copyriaht, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ino. 


Here again Table 67 may be used to determine 
the thicknesses. Ordinary matched plank shown 
in Fig. 2&1 (c) may be employed, or in some in¬ 
stances, shipfop, shown in (d), is u^. The details 
at the points of support are similar to those shown 
in Fig. 258. 


TABLE 67 


MAXnnTM SPARS EOS ROOF PLARK 


Nomioal 

TJiieknMB 

Aotuzl 

Thiokneas 

Fibre Streu 
#/□'' 

Span in Fret 

L.L. in #/□ 

«■# 

IOC# 

3" 

25" 

1200 

13'-8" 

lO'-l" 

f( 

4t 

1300 

14'-3" 


tt 

tt 

1500 

16'-4" 

ll'-3" 

•• 

It 

1600 

15'-10" 

11'-8" 


4l 

1800 

16'-9" 

12'-4" 

ti 

it 

Deflection 

O'-O" 

7'-4" 

4" 

35" 

1200 

18'-5" 

13'-8" 



1300 

19'-2" 

14'-3" 

(4 

tt 

1600 

20'-7" 

15'-4" 

44 

it 

1600 

21'-3" 

15'-10" 

it 

it 

1800 

22'-7" 

16'-9" 

44 

4 4 

Deflection 

12'-3" 

lO'-l" 


Modulus of clMticity 1,620,000 #/□". 

Deflection limited to A" per foot of span. 

Matched and dressed plunk. 

Values based on actual thicknesses. 

Sum of L.L. and weight of plank ineliided in calcidating 
the spans. 



Fig. 261 


Prob. 165b. What thickness of yellow pine plank is re¬ 
quired to span 6'-0" and carry a L.L. of 40#/a' (horizontal) 
and 1" roofers, with tar and gravel roofing? 


166. Concrete Slabs. 

For types of buildings where the fire hazard has 
an important bearing, concrete slabs may be used 
to act as a carrying medium between the purlins, 
instead of the plank or sheathing. The concrete is 
usually made with a cinder aggregate instead of the 
stone, for the following reasons; 

(1) A lighter dead weight is obtained, 

(2) A cinder concrete slab of the usual thickness 
which conforms with recognized practice is 
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generally amply sufficient for the loads to be 
support^, 

(3) Roofing materials may often be nailed directly 
to cinder concrete. 

When the loads normal to the slab are correctly 
determined, the design is similar to that discussed 
in Chap. 7. 

167. Gypsum Slabs. 

A material which is finding popular use for roof 
slabs is gypsum. This may employed in pre¬ 
cast units or it may l)e cast in place. An important 
advantage in either instance is that the material is 
relatively light in weight and sufficiently strong for 
ordinary roof loads. The pre-cast units are used 
much more than gypsum cast-in-place on acrouiit 
of the simplicity of the former. Kreproofing of beams 
is generally omitted in roofs of this kind, especially 
where trusses are used, as it is not feasible to fire¬ 
proof the trusses, and no gain is made unless all 
steel is protected.' 

A form of pre-cast gypsum unit is the patented 
Pymbar* which is made of calcined gy)>Buin and 
a small percentage of wood fibre. The common 
size is .3" X 12" X 30" and it weighs about 
It is laid directly upon sub-purlins 
(usually 2i X 2i X 4.2# '1'’8) 2'A\" o.c., and on 
5'-0" siwns. The joints at the T’s and between 
the blocks are filled with grout. 

If g.vpsum is to be used and cast-in-place, the 
advantogas claimed are that the material sots 
quickly so that on early removal of forms is 
possible, and considerable heat is developed 
during the setting which is an aid to work in 
cold weather. The principles involved in the 
design are similar to those of reinforced concrete as discuased 
in (5hap. 7. A common con.stniction consists of a 4" slab 
supported by T-joists 6" wide and 16" o.c., the depth of the 
latter depending upon the loads and the spans. The average 
sjiaii used is lO'-O". In the design, no part of the web of the 
'I’-joist is considered as compression area, and steel bars are 
u.sed in the ordinary way. Wire mesh is commonly placed 
in the. Iiottoni of the slab, principally to offset tempiurature 
stresse.s. The working stresses often employed are as follows: 

h » 3i50#/a", A = 16,000#/a", n = .30, 

M = 30#/a", V = 20#/a", bearing * 300#/u".t 

It is inarlvisable to use web reinforcement, and the web of 
the T-joists is proportioned to resist the shear without such 
steel. 

Another patented form of similar construction 
is the Gypsteel roof.J This is varied by using: 

(1) poured-in-place roofs, or 

(2) pre-cast slab roofs. 

Figures 2C2 and 203 show typical sections of the first 
type. Where complete fire protection is required, 
or where especially severe conditions of humidity 

• U. S. Gypaum Co. 

t For nomenolatura, refer to Chap. 7. 

t Structural Oypeum Ck>rporatioii, New Yprk City (fonnerly the 
Qypaum Deportment of the H. H. Robertaon Co.). 


and high temperature might cause condensation to 
form upon the projecting webs and flanges of the 
purlins, if expos^, the latter may be protected by 
the gypsum, as illustrated at the left. The foUow- 
ingt is descriptive of this construction: 

“ The design of g>'psteol construction is based upon the 
principle of the suspension bridge. CJables of ctild-drawn 
steel wire arc siiaced from I" to 3" apart (deiiending upon 



the spans and loads) and are securely anchored to both ends 
of a series of purlins by means of bars and anchors of a section 
of metal sufficiently heavy to develop the strength of the 
cables. These cables are put into uniform deflection and 
tension lictwucn each pair of purlins by means of continuous 
steel deflectioii-rndH. 


Kki. 26:1 

“ Gypsteel comiMwition is then poured in place between the 
purlins, u|>on wood forms or centering, and is brought to a 
level surface aliout above the top flanges of the purlins. 
It is then ready to receive the waterproof nmfiitg. 

" This composition consists of a very high grade, scien- 
tificiilly calcined gy)>suin, with which is incorporated wood 
fibre or (!hi|)s that serve us a binder oml impart to the slab 
its ))ec.utiur toughness and elasticity.” 

Figure 264 illustratCB the pre-cast slab roofs. 
The following^ is descriptive of this type: 

“The gj-psteel slalw are moulded at the fac:tory in steel 
forms, into which the steel cables are placed and put into uni¬ 
form deflection and tension by means of the deflectinn-ro<is, 
restrainerl at the sides of the moulds. These cables cotwist of 
.3-16" cold-drawn wire rods, simeed from 2" te 4i" apart, 
according io the spans and the loatls to Ite carried. 'I’he 
cables arc securely anchored to the moulds at ]H)inte beyond 
the ends of the slab, being removed from this anchorage when 
the gytwum has set, each cable emerging from the ends of the 
slab within j" of the top surface and projecting about 2J". 

“ When these stubs arc set in place upon the purlins, with 
their ends abiitliiig, the projecting ends of the opposite cables 
in each slab arc tied together by a mechanical device which 
draws them up taut at tlicso connections; and as the ends of 
the slab ore rabbctbMl where the rabl«i emerge, these ties 
lie in a depression which is filled with a grout of the same 


naab 
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gypsum oompofution, fimly embedding the ties, and troweled 
off flush with the top mtttaee of the slab. 

“ Obviously, the resulting roof is, in effect, a monolith, with 
continuous, securely-anidiored supporting cables in deflection 
and tension, carrying tiie loads, exactly as in the gypsteel 
poured'in-place roof.” 


degree, and is fairly elastic. The gypsum offers 
good protection to the steel against corrosion. 
Note the citble ties and the grouting in the side as 
well as the ehd joints. 

The strength of such roofs can be proven by 
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Thus it may be seen that the pre-cast slabs are 
practically the same as those cast-in-place. The 
pre-moulded is virtually taken apart and put 
together again at the building. This type is more 
commonly used because of many advantages, some 
of which are as follows: 

(1) maximum insulation is obtained, as the 
full thickness of the slab extends over the tops 
of the purlins, 

(2) erection is simpler and speedier, 

(3) form work is eliminated, 

(4) a better under-surface is obtained be¬ 
cause of the absence of dripping which is 
unavoidable with any type of poured con¬ 
struction, 

(5) work can be carried on in cold weather, 
as the grout sets rapidly. 

Poured-in-place construction is used when complete 
fire-protection is desired.* 

Many advantages can be claimed for either type of 
gypsum slab. It is a very good insulator and hence 
prevents condensation, is of light weight, is a good 
fire-resistant, is not expansive to any connderable 

* The arotiniui in Fir. 262 are mnet economical where the purlins are 
eupportni by trusses. The cncasinR of the projeotinc slabs anti flanges of 
the purlins is usually unnecessary where the truss members ate to remain 
tinproteeted. The encasement is utuxl where the purlins nr beams ore 
supported by girders which may be fireproofed in the some manner. 


accepted engineering formulas as illustrated in 
Table 68. The load capacities of the slab arc 
based upon the structural value of the securely 
anchored steel cables, in suspension, for a factor of 
safety of 4. The table applies to the usual range 
of roof loads. Larger load capacities may be ob¬ 
tained by decreasing the cable spacing. Sizes and 
load capacities underscored are standards. The 
wires arc designed to carry the load regardless of 
the compressive value of the gypsum. The most 
economical spacing of supports is from 5'-6" to 
6 '- 6 ". 

There are certain special design considerations 
which should be followed because of the nature of 
the construction. The following are important: 

(1) The c(»t is reduced where the purlins run transversely 
to the longest dimension of the building, iih less anchorage i.4 
required. ThLs can usually be accomplished even where 
trusses running across the building exceed the allowable 
spacing for the slab, by using rafteni along the ends and at 
the peaks of the trusses, into which channel purlins may lie 
framed. In this way, the top chords of the trusses alternate 
with the channel purlins in acting as supports for the roof 
slab. 

(2) As the peculiar strength of the constniction is due to 
the suspension principle of design, the supporting cables must 
be securely anchored at their ends. End or anehonge- 
purlins must, th^fore, be provided at outside walls, as well 
os at inside points, such as at bases of monitors, and so on. 
If anchorage members consist of channels, these should be 
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IM Clear Spui in iBohM 
»,0001ba.parra. in. 
Unit Working Stieee 


TABLE 68 

TOTAL LOADS 

OypBlaal PooNd'Di-Plaeo—Roof and Floor Conatmetioa 
Oablaa eompoaed ot 2 No. U Gold-Drawn Steal Winw Twietad. Cable - 3 x .00874 ® 30,000 lbs. per eq. in. 


Slab Thieknaea 



Cable 

SpBmng 

Inohea 


1 450 

U 360 
li 301 
1] 258 


V _ llKT-d * 

“o-jVF+Totf 


Clsab Distance Bbtwesn Flanobs or Bbamh 


> 3t0 lbs. - r 

W» Total aafa load in Iba 
b <- Cable t^cliut in inehas 
8 — Dotteetioii of Cables—ins 


Wt. - 
14 Ib.-ft.* 


d ^ 2i 



2} 180 
2| 164 

3 150 


U 445 
IJ 370 
li 317 

2 278 
2i 247 
2i 222 
2i 202 

3 185 


U 438 
If .376 

2 328 

2f 292 
21 264 

2i 240 

3 219 



I •• Clear Span In inohea 

20,000 Iba, per oq. in. gr — rf » DoHeetion of Wime - - ina. 

Unit WorkiuK .Stress b - I vP f 10 ci> b <m C^hle Hponinie in incliea 


Orpateal Pre-Cast Roof Construction 

Cabloa conaistinK of fi’ Cold-Drawn Steel-Wire Itoila. Cable ■■ .0274 ® 20,000 lbs. per aq. in. — 552 Iba. m T 

shea 11.52 7*. (I * ^ Total safe load in Iba. 


Slab TliickneoH 


Slab CaWia 


Dihtancb Bktwbkn SnrroRTS Cbntbh to Cbntbii 


3' 
Wt. = 
14 lb. jper 
eq. ft. 



* The bsalo formula for IF may be derived by conaidering the quarter-pointa and mid-point of the apon. The total stress at mid-span, S, is IF. P -e- 
(B X 12 <0, The total atreos at the support in tlie nablea is 

(i) 8V/rne? _12T Fromlhi. 

I I 6 6 9Bd I 6-IVP+ led* 
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set with iUngM oat ao M to permit of uchors being attached 
to tlie top &ngee. If the nature of the building requires 
that these end-channels be set with the flanges turned in, 
angles should be riveted to the backs of the channels with 
tops in the same plane. 

Where walls extend to or above the anchorage purlin, the 
inside face of wall must be kept not less than 1" away from 
the purlin flange for castdn-place slabs, and 2" away for pre¬ 
cast slabs, so as to afford room for placing anchors. 

(3) All purlins or other supports for slabs must be set 
with their top flanges in flie same plane. On a pitched roof, 
where purlins rest upon the top chords of trusses, their top 
flanges will necessarily incline uniformly with the slope of the 
truss. The eavc or end-purlins will, therefore, be framed at 
the same angle, unless the pitch is relatively slight. If set 
level, the anchorage-slab will rest upon the edge of the purlin 
and will not have a full and true b^ing upon the entire top 
flange. 

(4) For the same reason, ridges and the bottoms of valleys 
should consist, wherever itossible, of two channels, framed 
with flanges facing each other, the top flanges of each in the 
same true plane us the other purlins on their respective slopes. 
This permits installing anchorage to each purlin, and such 
double purlins should be faced so that the projecting flanges 
are 5" apart at their nearest point. Where roofs are pitched 
not over 1" to the foot, only one purlin need be used at the 
ridge. 

(6) With pre-cast slab construction, where supporting 
purlins have flanges less than 3" wide, it is necessary to use 
bearing plates for the temporary support of the slab until the 
supporting cables are tied up and grouted. I beam purlins 
arc, therefore, to Isc preferred to channels, because of their 
wider flanges, wherever the steel design admits of using the 
former section econoniically. 

(6) Tie-rods should always be specified with pre-cast 
slabs, as it is practically im{H).ssiblc for the steel erectors to 
set and hold purlins true to line except by the use of tie-rods. 



Cumcno/fArA 





ALre/tMArrCoMt^ccnoMs Ar B 


■ -i 



4(V fiur/ifr lymf mer<r M’-O 
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(7) The supporting steel cables l)cing placed in tension as 
well us deflection, the resulting pull exerted u|K>n the end- 
purlins or trusses is provided for by means of light truss brac¬ 
ing as illustrated in Fig. 26.5. This bracing should be shown 
on the steel drawings and may be provided by the steel con¬ 
tractor during fabrication at slight cost; whereas, if provided 
for in a separate contract, the exfiense of cutting and punch¬ 
ing in the field would be substantially greater. 

(8) With poured-in-ploce construction, where the distance 
between anchorage purlins is four spans or less, it is more 
ecorioinic.al and quite as effective to omit the angle-and-tie- 
rod bracing in the end panels, and to have the contmetor or 


owner furniah pipe on the ground in sufficient quantity to 
provide struts in each panel from one anchorage purlin to t^ 
other, which pipe struts will be held in place by clips fun- 
nished and set by the erectors. By placing these pipe-struts 
in each panel, the necessity for the tie-rods in the end-panels 
is eliminated. 

The angle-and-tie-rod bracing is, however, more economical 
and should be used on all stretches where there are more 
four panels between anchorage points, and invariably with 
pie-cast slabs. 

(0) Overhanging Eaves. With poured-in-place construc¬ 
tion, the maximum overhang is 18" beyond the outside edge 
of the anchorage purlin or truss, except where the slab may 
pass over and be supported by a wall outside of this purlm or 
truss, in which case the maximum distance may be 18" 
beyond the outside face of such wall. 






Fia. 2(>6 


With prc-cast slabs, the maximum practicable overhang 
is 12" beyond the outside edge of the anchorage purlin or 
truss. 

Where greater overhang are unavoidable, outrigger con¬ 
struction as shown in Fig. 266 should be provided. 

(10) The pitch of the roof should bo limited to }, or 6" to 
the foot, wherever possible, for economical reasons. 

(11) Framing Openings. With pre-cast slab ranstniction, 
all openings over 6" diameter must lx; framed with steel. With 
poured-in-place construction, it is {jossible, when ncccasary, 
to provide for openings without framing when the dimensions 
of the same do not exceed 24" across the cables. This cannot 
be done with pre-cast construction, however, os the slab must 
have both anchorage and supfiort at the edge of the o|M!ning. 
If angles arc used for this framing, they must be plac^ with 
the horizontal leg inside of the o{)eiiing so os to fonn flanges 
properly faced to receive and hold the anchors. In cases 
where members, angles or channels, at openings receive ends 
of single slabs, angles should be riveted to these members back 
to bock, to give additional bearing for slabs necessitated by 
the use of anchor; or I-beams may be used at these points. 

(12) Stop-Angles. With pre-ca.st slab construction, where 
the pitch of the roof exceeds 1-6, or 4" per foot, stop-angles 
must be framed on the lower purlin or support to take the 
thrust of the slab. 

(13) Gable and Saw-Toofli Ends. Gable-ends and the 
ends of saw-teeth should be built of 3" blocks of Gypstcel 
composition, laid in gypsum cement mortar, with joints 
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struck neatly. With thia form of construction, the outside 
BUiface should be protected witli builtnip or composition 
waterproofing. 

(14) Curbs Under end Heads Over Sash. Curbs and heads 
s hniiM be constructed of 3" solid blocks of Gypsteel composi¬ 
tion, which may be reinforced with rods when necessary. 
The supports for these blocks should be provided by the 
proper spacing and location of angles or T’s, the blocks being 
laid in place between these steel supports and grouted with 
gypsum cement mortar, ready to receive waterproofing. 

168. Wood Rafters. 

For dwellings and for small buildings, small wood 
beams placed relatively close together, called rafters, 
may be used to support a wood sheathing (Art. 163), 
which in turn provides a base for the roofing mate¬ 
rial. These may also be used when supported di¬ 
rectly by the top chords of roof trusses in larger 
buildings, or occasionally they are supported by pur¬ 
lins between trusses. The spacing is usually made 
16", 20" or 24" o.c., depending upon the loads and 
the spans. In cheap constmetion the spacing has 
been made as much as 32" but this is not advisable. 
The sizes of the rafters required may be calculated 
in a manner similar to that for floor joists, although 
data such as given in Table 69 are more commonly 
employed in their selection. The common sizes 
which are used for ordinary spans are 2" X 4", 
2" X T)" and 2" X 6".* 

In some types of construction, separate ceiling 
frames are used. The only loads which need to be 
considered for such framing are the weights of the 
ceiling and joists, and possibly a layer of sheathing 

TABLE 69t 

MAXlMirM SPARS POR RAFTBRS 
Shiniled Roof* not Plutwed 


Total luail, 4H pounds per square foot 


Siaee 

of 

joists 

DiH- 

tance 

on 

ceDtern 

Hem¬ 

lock 

White pine 

Norway 
pine or 
spruce 

Douglas 
fir or 

Texas pine 

ls)Dg-teaf 
yelksv pine 

in. 

in. 

It. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

2X4 

16 

7 

4 

7 

9 

8 

4 

9 

6 

10 

10 

2X4 

20 

6 

7 

6 

10 

7 

6 

8 

6 

8 


2X0 

16 

11 

1 

11 

7 

12 

6 

14 

2 

15 


2X6 

20 

9 

11 

10 

4 

11 

2 

12 

8 

13 

4 

3X6 

16 

13 

7. 

14 

2 

15 

3 

17 

5 

18 

3 

3X6 

20 

12 

2 

12 

8 

13 

8 

15 

7 

16 

4 

2XS 

16 

14 

o 

15 

6 

16 

8 

18 

11 

20 

■a 

2X8 

20 

13 

3 

13 

10 

14 

11 


11 

17 

10 

2X8 

24 

12 

1 

12 

7 

13 

7 


6 

16 

3 

2X9 

16 

16 

3 

17 

3 

18 

9 

21 

mi 

22 


2X9 

20 

14 

m 

15 

6 

16 

9 

19 

n 

B?il 


2X9 

24 

13 

7 

14 

2 

15 

3 

wm 

■1 

18 

3 

2X10 

16 

18 

6 

10 

3 

20 

10 

23 

8 

25 

0 

2X10 

20 

16 

7 

17 

3 

18 

8 

21 

2 

22 

3 

2X10 

24 

15 

1 

IS 

9 

17 

0 

19 

3 

20 

4 


* 2 X 5 nommon in Rastem StatM only. 

t Rased upon tabl« in Kidder’s " Arahlteetf’ end Buildera' Poeket 
Book,” John Wiley A Sons, Ino. 


TABLE 69 — CanHniud 
BUntfed Roofs Plaatarsd or Slats Roofs net nastsrsd 


Total load, 67 pouuda per M]uare foot 


Sixes 

of 

joists 

Dis- 

tanoe 

on 

centers 

Hem¬ 

lock 

White pine 

Norway 
pioB or 
spruce 

Douglas 
fir or 

Texas pine 

Long-leaf 
yellow pine 

in. 

in. 

it. Jin. 

It. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

It. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

2X4 

16 

6 

9 

7 

1 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

2 

2X4 

20 

6 

0 

6 

4 

6 

9 

7 

9 

8 

2 

2X6 

16 

10 

2 

10 

M 

4 

11 

6 

13 

0 

13 

8 

2X6 

20 

9 

1 

0 

6 

10 

2 

11 

7 

12 

3 

3X6 

16 

12 

6 

13 

0 

14 

1 

15 

11 

16 

9 

3X6 

20 

11 

1 

11 

8 

12 

7 

14 

3 

15 

0 

2X8 

16 

13 

7 

14 

2 

15 

3 

17 

4 

18 

3 

2X8 

20 

12 

2 

12 

8 

13 

8 

15 

6 

16 

4 

2X8 

24 

11 

1 

11 

7 

12 

6 

14 

2 

14 

11 

2X9 

16 

15 

3 

IS 

10 

17 

2 

19 

5 

20 

6 

2X9 

20 

13 

8 

14 

3 

15 

4 

17 

5 

18 

6 

2X9 

24 

12 

6 

13 

0 

14 

0 

15 

10 

16 

9 

3X8 

16 

16 

7 

17 

4 

18 

9 

21 

3 

22 

5 

3X8 

20 

14 

10 

15 

6 

16 

9 

10 

0 

20 

1 

3X8 

24 

13 

7 

14 

2 

15 

3 

17 

4 

18 

4 

2X10 

16 

17 

0 

17 

8 

19 

2 

21 

7 

22 

10 

2X10 

20 

15 

2 

15 

10 

17 

1 

19 

4 

20 

6 

2X10 

24 

13 

10 

14 

6 

15 

7 

17 

8 

18 

8 


For olimaten where a i'-O" anow-fall may be ax|>«p|e<l. In the southern 
stataa, where there is vary little anoH', spanN are aiifo for elale roofs not plas¬ 
tered, in upper table, and slate or sravel roofo plastered, in lower table. 


above. The basis of design is similar to that of 
Other joists. Table 70 gives the usual limitations 
for this work. 

TABLE 70t 

M A m iPM SPARS POR CSnjRO JOISTS 


Total load, 20 pounds per Hijuare foot 


Hiseii 

of 

joistii 

in. 

Dis- 

Utnee 

on 

renters 

in. 

Ueui- 

lock 

ft. in. 

White pine 

ft. in. 

Norway 

pine 

ft. ill. 

Hhort”leuf 
yellow pinos 
eprucf 

ft, in. 

Long-leaf 
yellow pins, 
Douglas 
fir 

ft. in. 

2X4 

12 

8 

11 

9 

3 

0 

6 

9 

10 

10 

7 

2X4 

16 

8 

1 

8 

5 

8 

8 

8 

11 

9 

7 


12 

13 

5 

1.3 

10 

14 

4 

14 

9 

15 

10 

2X6 

16 

12 

2 

12 

7 

13 


13 

5 

14 

5 

2X8 

12 

17 

m 

18 

6 

10 

1 

19 

8 

21 

2 


16 

16 

S 

16 

10 

17 

4 

17 

10 

19 

3 


20 

15 

1 

15 

p* 

4 

16 

1 

16 

7 

17 

10 


Total looil, 24 pounds per squnro foot 


2X10 

12 

21 0 

21 

9 

22 

5 

23 

1 

24 

11 


16 

10 1 

19 

8 

20 

5 

21 

0 

22 

2 

2X10 

20 

17 8 

18 

4 

18 

11 

19 

6 

21 

0 

tXSim 

12 

25 2 

26 

0 

26 

11 

27 

9 

20 

11 

2X12 

16 

22 11 

23 

9 

24 

6 

25 

2 

27 

2 


20 

21 3 

22 

0 

22 


23 

5 

25 

2 


169. Roof Purlins 

A roof purlin is the member which brings the loads 
on a roof to the panel points of a truss, as illustrated 

t Rased upon a norrmponding table in Kiddsr’s " Arobitects' and 
Builders’ Poeketbook,” Jtdin Wiley A Sons, Ino. 
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in Fig. 256. Consequently, the loads which de¬ 
velop stresses in it an the weight of the roofing and 
its immediate suppcffting material, snow and wind 
loads, and its own wei^t. It is improbable that 
the maximum wind and snow loads would act 
simultaneously for any great length of time, as the 
wind would tend to blow the snow off of the roof, 
except in the special case of an alternate thaw and 
freezing before a high wind. The two common com¬ 
binations of load which are usually assumed are: 

(1) dead load and full snow load, and 

(2) dead load, one-half snow load, and full wind 

load. 

One loading may give a maximum pressure per¬ 
pendicular to the roof while the other may produce 
a maximum component parallel to the roof, so that 
both combinations should be investigated for these 
conditions. The most convenient method is to 
obtain the resultant pressure per square foot, based 
upon dead and snow loads acting vertically and wind 
loads acting perpendicularly to the roof, and then 
to consider the components of their resultant, per¬ 
pendicular and parallel to the roof, as illustrated in 
Fig. 254 (c). 

The purlins are usually of rectangular wood 
sections or of rolled steel shapes, depending upon the 
type of roof to be designed. They generally frame 
from truss to truss so that they are considered to 
be simply supported. The sides of the wood section 
or the web of the rolled section are usually perpen¬ 
dicular to the top chord of the truss. The direction 
of the resultant applied load and the vertical prin¬ 
cipal axis of the memlier arc therefore not coincident, 
as illustrated in T'ig. 267, when the top chord of the 
truss is inclined. Theoretically, this feature should 
be considered,* but an approximate solution is 
sufficiently accurate for practical purposes. The 
component of the load acting parallel to the roof 
tends to bend the purlin sidewise and this, as well 
as the bending caused by the component perpen¬ 
dicular to the roof, must lx; provided for. 

The common case in purlin framing is that where 
the roofing material is carried by plank, slabs and 
the like, which run over the tops of the purlins. 
In such instances, these surface materials stiffen the 
beam in a sidewise direction, and the effect of the 
component parallel to the roof is assumed to be 
resisted by them. In other words, the purlins are 
assumed to be free to bend only in the direction per¬ 
pendicular to the roof. A rolled steel section, while 
weak in a sidewise direction, is generally further 
strengthened by the practical use of tie-rods. Con¬ 
sequently, the usual cases of purlins become tho.se 

* Refer to the diaouaeion of S>polycont in Hoot end Johnion's " Hand- 
bode of Baildinc Construction,” Vol. .1. oopyrltht, MoQrew-HiU Book 
Co., Inc. 


of simple beam dedgn, and the load considered is 
that in a direction pmpendictilar to the roof. When 
rafters or snb^purlins are used in conjunction with 
such members, the load is considered to be uni¬ 
formly distributed, as the concentrations are rela¬ 
tively clo^ly spaced. If jack rafters at larger 
spacings are used, the procedure involving con¬ 
centrations should be followed. Figure 267 shows 
various types of purlin connections. 



Illustrative Prob. 169a. What size of purlins is required 
for a roof with the following specifications: 

Inclination of roof 30°. Snow load, 15#/a' of horizontal 
projection, maximum. Wind load, 2Af/u' normal to the 
roof. Spacing of trusses 16'-0". Spacing of purlins fl'-O". 
Use rectangular timber sections. 2" plank and slate roof. 

Slate = 7 30 X 0.866 = 26#/a' normal 

Rfg. paper >= 1 component. 

2" Plank =. 7 (Fig. 261 (a) and (6).) 

D. L. = 15 

S. L. o 15 (full snow load) 

T. L. »= .T0#/a' vertical 

D. L. => 15 22.5 X 0.866 - 19.6#/a' normal 

I S. L. » 7.5 component. 

Sum 22.5#/a' vertical 
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19.6 + 24.0 (W. L.) * 43.6#/a' maximuin 
Loud per foot - 43.5 X 6 >■ 271 
6 X 10 


Purlin- 


144 


X40- 17 


288|/ft. 

Af - 1.6 w • L* - 1.5 X 288 X (16)* = 110,700"# 


110,700"# - Aw 


h • </> 1500 X 5 • 


6-d* 


6 

440 b 


6, d = 8.4 l7«e6"X10" 


D 


5 X (288 X 16) X (16)» X (12)* ^ ^ 
384 X 1,500,000 X ® ^ 


D (allowable) 


I 


12 
12 X 16 


360 360 


0.53' 


Deflection O.K. 


A special ease occurs when the material carrying the roofing 
is more or less “ flexible ” such as corrugated sheeting and 
various kinds of thin sheathing. The purlin is considered 
to be free to bend sidewise in such cases. There arc two 
ways of providing resistance to this action, — one, to intro- 
<luce tie-rods which will offer lateral support, and the other, 
to proportion the purlin to resist the combined stre.s.s de¬ 
veloped by the components of the load pcr))eudicular and 
|iarallel to the roof, without the use of tie-rods. 


Illustrative Prob. 169b. What size of steel C purlin is 
required for the data of Illustrative ITob. 169a, when corru¬ 
gated sheeting is to bo used? No tie-rods are to be em¬ 
ployed. 

Corr. shcota = 1.5 22.0 X 0.866 = 19.0#/n' X roof 

Anti-cond. 22.0 X 0..'H)0 = 11.0#/a' |1 roof 

lining = 1.5 
Purlins = 4.0 
D. L. = 7.0 

S. L. = 1.5.0 (full snow load) 

T. L. = 22.0#/n' vertical 

D. L. = 7.0 14.5 X 0.866 = 12.5#/q' X roof 

i S. L. = _7^ 14.5 X 0.5 = 7.3#/a' || roof 

Sum =■ 14.5#/n' vert.ical 


12.5 + 24 (W. L.) = 30.5#/d' maximum X roof 
A/(X roof) = 1.5 u). X* = 1.5 (6 X 36.5) X (16)* = 84,000"# 
il/( II roof) = 1.5 (6 X 7.3) X (16)» = 16,200"# * 


Try 10 C 16 



»i"i 


82-2 


= 13.4"* 

^M.OOO 

13.4 

16,200 

S3 

1.2 



= 6,300 


= 13,500 

ifl^obl/a" too high. 


A 12 [[ 20i would be required on this basis. The stre-saes 
should also Ixs checked for the moments develojied by the 
19# and II# components. It should l)c obvious that the 
omission of tie-rods requires a much larger purlin section. 

The method illustrated above is not the common way of 
designing purlins carr>dng “ flexible ’’ materials and tie-rods 
arc generally used, as a smaller purlin section may be em- 
jdoyed and a stifler n>of results. The stress caused by the 
moment developed by the comimnent fmrpendicular to the 
roof is calculate in the usual way, based upon the span, 
center to center of trusses. For the component paralld to 


the roof, the span of the purlin is considered to be the dis¬ 
tance between intermediate tio-rods or between a tie-rod and 
a truss. One bracing member at the middle of the piirlin 
span is usually sufficient (Art. 170). The bending action 
in a sidewise direction in such instances is then that of a 
partially continuous Imam, supixirted at its outside iwints 
by the trusses and at intermexiiate jioinla by the tic-rods. 
Since the support offered by the latter is not as rigid as that 
given by the trusses, the moment coeflicients common to the 
theory of continuous Ireams are modified. The bending 
action is illustmted in Fig. 268. The maximum moment 


in 


a sidewise direction on this basis is 


w • Xj* 
10 


in which L, 


represents the spacing of the tic-roils. 


The value —-■ is 


n 1 ( 





1 



' %USS 

t-- 

'^7/e iPo^s 

. _ . 


Truss 

'Tireu 


fee 4 

trusses) 


^ Tee 

"•4 



the maximum moment in a direction normal to the principal 
axis of the purlin, and X is here the span of the purlin. Tho 
maximum combined moment is theoretically the vex’tor sum 
of the two moments caused by the c(nn|Kmcnts and acts in 
a resultant direction which is nearly iierpendicular to tho 
roof.* In practice it is sufficiently accurate to determine 
the stnisses in each direction and add them directly. Such 
design, however, involves " cut and try ” methods. 


Illustrative Prob. 169c. What size of [lurlin may be used 
for the data of lilu.stnitivc Prob. 1695 if tie-rods uic used at 
the uiid-f>oints of the spun? 


M (X roof) = 1.6(6 X 3fi..5) X (IfiP ' 84,0t)0"# 


M (II roof) = 1.2 (6 X 7.3) 
Try 8 L Hi ^ = 8 . 1 "* 



= 3,3(‘)t)"# 
= 0.79"’ 


81-1 


84.(HW 

8.1 


16,400 


82 - 2 =’^' = 4,2.50 Use 8 c Hi. 

I4.6.50#/d" O.K. 

X=2d X=2X8 = 16.0' allowable 

X = 16'-0" actual Deflection O.K. 

Pull on tie-rod = 8 X 6 X 11 = .528# (see Prob. 1696) 

ROQ 

- = 0.033U" net area theoretically required. 

16,(XK) 


Use }" tie-rods for practical reasons, namely, to keep the 
punching of holes standani. By a comparison with Illustra¬ 
tive Prob. 1696, the relative economy of using tie-rods should 
be obvious. 


* Refer to diacufteion of R-potynciiifii Hoot and Johneon'e ** Handbook of 
Buikling Cooitruotion/' MoGraw-Hill Rook Co.» Ino. 
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Figure 267 illustimtes eeverid methods of fasten¬ 
ing both wood and steel purlins to roof trusses of 
these two materiaLi, 

Prob. 169d. What sise of purlins would be required in 
Illuetrativc Prob. 169a if the spacing of trusses were IS'-fK' 
and tlie spacing of purlins 5'-6"? 

170. Use of Tie-Rods. 

Tie-rods are generally used in pitched roofs to 
brace the steel purlins for practical reasons, irre¬ 
spective of whether the roofing materials arc rigid or 
''flexible,” They not only provide stiffness in a 
sidewise direction, but they keep the purlins in line 
during the erection and eliminate the use of extra 
falsework. When the slope of the roof is slight, say 
3” in 12” or less, tic-rods are not vitally necessary. 

The spacing varies with the length of the bay and 
the loading. A tie-rod at the mid-span of the purlin 
is usually sufficient.* In extreme cases of heavy 
loading or long spans, the tic-rods may be located 
at the third-points of the purlin span. The size 
is commonly f”^ or depending upon the size 
of the purlin. Theoretically, the size must Ixs 
sufficient to resist the thrust caused by the com¬ 
ponent of the wind load, parallel to the roof surface. 
This is usually an amount which would require only 
a small rod (Illustrative Prob. 16dc) and the size as 
mentioned above is used to make the punching of 
the holes conform to the rest of the work. 



Pva^iM OtraiLS 

Fig. 269 


Tie-rods should extend from eave to eave in a 
continuous line over the ridge so that there will not 
be an excessive pull on the ridge purlin. They are 
commonly placed a distance of 3” down from the 
top of the top flange of the purlin, and staggered 
3” o.c., as illustrated in Fig. 269, so that the nuts 
may be turned. 

171. Use of Sub-Purlins. 

A method sometimes used where slate or tile 
roofing is employed is that involving aul)-purlin8. 


These are simply small steel members running m the 
opposite direction to the main purlins, which sup¬ 
port the sl^te or tile directly, thereby eliminating a' 
solid form of roofing support such as sheathing, 
plank, or slabs. This method is illustrated in Fig. 
265 (c). The trusses are at the usual spacing of 12'd)” 
to 16'-0”, and the main purlins arc generally about 
8'-0” o.c. This reduces the number of panel points 
in the trusses and is a factor in determining the type 
of truss to 1)6 used (see Index). The purlins are 
commonly I-beams or heavy channels. The first 
method is generally much more economical. The 
sub-purlins (parallel to the longitudinal walls) are 
spac^ from 8” to 12^” o.c., depending upon the 
roofing material to be carried. These are commonly 
angles or occasionally small Z-bars (Art. 6). One 
type of construction is to use 28” slate laid directly 
upon Z-bars, 12|” o.c., with the slate held in place 
by 2J” X 2” X tV” clip angles. These clips should 
be bolted nearer one end than the other to increase 
the leverage of the clip. Anti-condensation lininp 
should l)e used in such work (see Index). 

A special instance of the use of sub-purlins is 
when book tile are employed, as illustrated in Fig. 
270 (o). In this construction, steel tecs (Art. 6) 
arc employed, spaced 1” farther apart than the 



(^) 


Fig. 270 

length of the tile. The latter are usually 2”, 3” or 
4” thick, 12” wide, and from 16” to 24” long, the 
24” length being common. So-called ” govern¬ 
ment ” roof tile are used in a similar manner. 

A variation of the usual construction is illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 270 (6), in which Bonanza tile span 
between channel purlins spaced 4'-0” apart. Federal 
cement tile arc used in a similar manner. 

* When “ flerible ” nx>finK is to be used, a theoretical basis fw the 
spacing might be that of lateral suiqiort, as disoussed in Art. 11. 
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172. Definition. 

Roof frames may be defined as simple when no 
trusses arc involved, as discussed in Art. 156. They 
may be either pitched or flat. Of the former, the 
roofs of houses and other small buildmgs are usually 
framed of third-class construction, that is, essentially 
of wood (Book 1). In framing the roofs of better 
class residences and occasionally in churches, schools 
and the like, pitched roofs may be provided with 
steel rafters and various kinds of enclosure materials. 
Tlie flat roof is used principally in structures where 
intermediate supports may be used. 


2 ^ > 
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Fig. 271. Types op Roopb 

173. Types of Pitched Roofs. 

The particular type of a roof de*pends upon the 
shape and size of the plan of the building, the 
arrangement, use and space desired in the attic, and 
the design and appearance of the building as a whole, 
striven for by the architect. Figure 271 illustrates 
the common types of roofs. The simplest from a 
standpoint of roof framing is the V or gabled roof. 
The hip roof, which is an adaptotion of the first 
type, sloping on all sides, is cheaper than the gable 


roof, considering the saving in gable walls. In 
this roof the plate is continuous around the build¬ 
ing, none of the wails extending above the main 
plate line. 

Gambrel roofs are used in many instances because 
of the ample attic space they afford, with the lower 
ridge height. They are csixtcially adapted to wide 
buildings with finished attics. For the same 
space, they require less material than the V roof. 
The Mansard or French roof is similar to the 
gambrel except that the first slant is steeper and 
occurs usually on all sides. When a building is 
over 30'-<)" wide, the deck roof is 
an economical type of construction. 
This may l)e a combination of the 
Mansard for the front sloi)e and 
the flat roof, or may haVe gable 
ends. 

174. Roof Framing Plans. 

The preparation of a roof framing 
plan is more important than has 
ordinarily been accredited to it. 
While considerable information may 
be indicated on the elevations and in 
the specifications, the cost of making 
a roof framing plan (and in many 
cases, a roof architectural plan! will 
be more than offset by the elimina¬ 
tion of errors in the field as to the 
intention and the location. The lines 
of the plate upon which the roof is to 
rest are first definitely located and 
this framing indicated. The hips, 
valle 3 r 8 and ridges are next shown. 
Figure 256 (a) illustrates the various 
types of members in a roof of this 
kind. Then the common or jack rafters are in¬ 
dicated with the proper 8|)acing for the accom¬ 
modation of roof openings for the chimney, 
dormers, or other rising forms. The common rafters 
forming the trimmers for such openings are usually 
heavier pieces. 

The general method may lie illustrated by a refer¬ 
ence to Fig. 272. The largest rectangle which can 
be drawn in this area b AGEF. The next step is 
to draw in the 45* AH, FH, CJ and JD, inter- 
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secting in H and J, respectively. These points them (^. 186). A vaUey rafter receives such load 
locate the ridges of the main rectangle and of the and is in true position to bend. A hip rafter is of 
“ell.” The lines KL and MN are then drawn course more ofless braced by the jack rafters fi^- 
showing these ridges. When the two roofs have ing into it each side. If the connections of the jack 
the same pitch, the intersection of the ell ridge with rafters to the plate are strong enough to resist the 
the main roof may be determined by drawing the 45“ outward thrust induced, and the plate or wall, acting 
line, BO, from the point B. This forms the valleys as a lateral beam, is strong enough to resist such 
at the intersection of the ell roof with the main roof, thrust, a hip rafter generally does not act as a simple 



If gables are used, the roof will appear as indicated 
by the full lines; if a hipped roof is desired, the roof 
will be as .shown by the dash lines, allowing for pro¬ 
jections as indicated. After the general lines of the 
nK)f are decided upon, the secondary framing mem¬ 
bers are drawn in. 

Where the pitches of a roof vary, the roof lines 
must be laid out in conjunction with the elevations 
and cornice sections. Figure 272 illustrates the 
methods of projection which are used in connection 
with the roof illustrated. 

In designing hip and valley rafters, it is usually 
wise to figure the fully tributary areas of load on 


beam. However, if there is any appreciable move¬ 
ment outward of the jack rafters at the plate line, 
this allows the hip mernlier to become more of a beam. 
For this reason, it is recommended that hip members 
be designed for the theoretical, tributary loads. 

176. Roofs with Steel Rafters. 

In certain building zones, wood-framed roofs are 
not allowed, even for small structures. For such 
Cases, steel rafters may l>e employed with varying 
forms of enclosure materials. Instances of this 
kind also occur occasionally when a better class of 
construction is desired than is offered by a wood- 
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framed roof, such as in residences of more imposing 
nature, churches and schools. 

A common form of this construction is that of 
I'beam rafters supporting reinforced cinder concrete 
slabs, as illustrated by Pis. 158 and 161, Voi. I. It 
is necessary to use double forms for such work in 
order to cast the slabs. The design embodies no 
new principles of mechanics. 

Another variation is to use small purlins of steel 
tecs supporting book tile as illustrate in Fig. 273. 
The rafters are usually I-beams spaced from 4'-0" 
to 6'-0" o.c. 



Another variation is shown in Fig. 274 in which steel 
sub-purlins are used to carry slate directly. That in 
(a) shows the purlins read}', and (b) shows a view 
from the underside with the slate in place. Metal 
lumber construction (Sect. 8A) is also occasionally 
used, but it is not easily adapted to pitched roofs. 

Prob. 176a. Determine the required nizes of the purlins 
and rafters for a roof 40' X 64' in plan for the following speci¬ 
fications: 

L. L. ■« 404/a' of horizontal projection. 

I pitch roof. 1" flat tile roofing. 

Book tile covering 3" X 12" X 24". 

Suspended coiling. Rafters 6'-0" o.c., supported by 
ridge beam and on wall at the eaves. Ridge beam 
supported by struts 18'-0" o.c. 


176. General Considerations for Flat Roofs.* 

In many structures, particularly office buildings, 
certain types of manufattturing plants, and storage 
warehouses, it is desirable to have a flat roof. Such 
a roof is generally defined as one which does not have 
a pitch of greater than per foot. The roofing 
material which may be u.sed in such ca.ses is some¬ 
what limitiHl as classed in Table 60. Tar and gravel 
or some similar combination, or a “ready roofing’' is 
usually employed. 
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In the majority of such roofs, the framing is made 
similar to that of the floor construction, using lighter 
members bcjcausc of the smaller loads. The pitch 
of the roof may be provided in two ways; one, by 
sloping the framing to obtain the desired inclinar 
tion; the other, by leaving the frame level as in 

* Thii article ie ziven principally to demonstrate the adaptation to flat 
roofs. Not all of the possible types of flat roof frames are discussed, but 
only a suRicient number to illustrate the application of floor construction 
as discussed in Part 11. 
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floors and producing thri pitch with either the roofing 
material, or, more conunonly, by the use of crickets 
and saddles made generally of cinder concrete fill. 
There seems to be a tendency to use the latter 
method except in wood roofs because the cost of the 
members, increased for any additional weight of fill 
which must be carried, is generaUy less than that 
of the extra lalrar required in erecting beams and 
girders to conform to a slight bevel. This is a dis¬ 
tinct advantage when future extension is antici¬ 
pated, and for such a case, the roof frame must 
naturally b<; of the same order as the corresponding 
floor frame. For this type of construction, then, the 
design is similar to that of floor construction, as 
discussed in Part II, the difierence being principally 
in the amounts of the loads to be carried and the 
nature of the finish. Usually a suspended ceiling 
is employed in order to provide a dead air space 
Iwtween the roof and the tenants of the top story, 
which is a distinct advantage both in summer and 
winter. The height of the space is commonly 
about 2'-0''. It is naturally an advantage to have 
the roof construction similar to the floor construc¬ 
tion from a standpoint of unifonnity of materials 
and erection methods. However, not all tyi)es of 
fltior construction are as readily adaptable to roofs 
and as commonly used as in fltwrs. In wood 
framed buildings, plank and timber girders arc 
common in mill constniction, and wood rafters and 
girders for lighter buildings. In steel framed build¬ 
ings, either slabs or plank and steel beams are 
common, depending u(x>n the nature of the building. 
In concrete framed buildings, either beam and girder 
or flat slab construction are usual, although the 


various forms of tile-joist framing may be emifioyed. 
When concrete slabs are used, screeds and sheathing 
must be provided if the roofing requires nailing. 

When it is d^ired to eliminate some of the 
columns in the top story to conform with the archi¬ 
tectural requirements, such as for dance haUs and 
the like, plate girders, long-span concrete girders, or 
roof trusses may be used. The trusses may be made 
to conform to the roof slope in a manner similar to 
other pitched roof trusses or not, as desired. 

For flat roofs, the usual code requirement is that 
they shall be designed for a live load of 40#/a'. 
This protects against occasional loads caused by 
persons walking upon the roof, repair work, and the 
like, as well as maximum conditions of snow. No 
wind load obviously need be considered for flat 
roofs. In cases of future extension, or the use of 
portions of the roof for recreational purposes, larger 
loads must be provided according to the particular 
instances (Art. 90). 

177. Use of Steel Beams and Slabs. 

The typical frame of structural steel supported by 
the upper story columns may be used for flat nwfs. 
The beams may support plank or slabs according to 
the type of building.* Some of the beams may be 
pitched at sharper angles to conform to special por¬ 
tions of the roof. The outside ends of such beams 
should be riveted to the wall plates with a sufficient 
number of rivets to resist the outward thrust. 

Pre-cast or poured-in-place gypsum slabs may 
also be combing with a steel frame (Art. 167). 

* An illustration of tbia kind ia given by the roof plan of the City Hniuo 
in Volume I. 
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178. General Consideration. 

Complex roofs, as previously classified (Art. 162), 
will require trusses. The underlying principles 
and nomenclature for truss types and solutions is, 
in the main, the same for all materials. Conse¬ 
quently, the following articles are devoted to a dis¬ 
cussion of truss action, the methods of obtaining 
panel loads, reactions and stresses. 

179. Engineering Drawings Versus Details. 

In a manner similar to that given for plate girdeis, 
the difference between the information relative to 
trusses which the structural engineer usually fur¬ 
nishes and that which ultimately develoj^, in the 
nature of auxiliary details, before the truss is finally 
erected in its proper position, must be considered. 
It is also wise to repeat that a good structural en¬ 
gineer should have a working knowledge of details 
in order that he may better be able to approve 
drawings submitted to him for his criticism, and 
also so that he will not design a truss which calls 
for awkward or perhaps impossible details. 

The engineer’s layout insually shows only the 
general outline of the truss, the stresses in the 
members and the required sizes of them. The 
first includes information relative to the span 
(center to center of bearings), the rise of the truss, 
the numlier of panels and the distances between 
panel points, and so on. In general, the diagsam 
must show the direction and relation of all the mem¬ 
bers. A common custom is to indicate the stresses 
and loads on one side of the center line and the sizes 
on the other side, for corresponding members. 
Some engineers often give additional information 
such as the important details, splice locations, and 
the like, in order that their intentions will not be 
misconstrued. It is always wise to indicate the 
location and size of all bracing members used in the 
plane of the top chord, in the plane of the bottom 
chord, and such side or transverse bracing as may 
lie necessary (Art. 198.) 

The details are usually supplied by the contractor 
who has competed for the work successfully. These 
must include the location of all working points, such 
as the intersections of the working lines of the mem¬ 
bers, the lengths between all working points, and 


so on. All dimensions should be limited in their 
minimum accuracy to The inclinations of the 
web members are refcrretl to horizontal or vertical 
directions, usually by indicating the rise or run in 
12". This may be given to the nearest but 
not any closer. It is also necessary to completely 
define details such as those at the joints, splices, 
connections for bracing and the like, which are 
required to build the truss. Generally two scales 
are used on the same elevation, one to show the 
outline of the truss and its main dimensions, and 
the other to indicate the details. The former is 
commonly J" or \" - T-0", and the latter or 
1" = I'-O". Plate 29 represents a typical draw¬ 
ing of this kind. 


180. Definition and Conception of Truss Action. 

A truss is a rigid, jointed framework usually sup¬ 
ported only at its ends, and designed to act as a 
beam in transferring loads to the supports. It is 
therefore subjected to the usual reactions, shears 
and moments, but the members are commonly 
arranged so that each is transmitting longitudinal 
stress only, — either tension or compression. A 
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truss should form an unyielding structure composed 
wholly of rigid triangles, in order that there shall 
be no tendency toward distortion. To illustrate, 
if a force is applied to an apex of a quadrilateral, 
such as A BCD in Fig. 275 (o), the latter would 
tend to assume the shape indicated by the dotted 
lines AEFD. In contrast, the shape of the tri¬ 
angle RST in Fig. 275 (6) remains fixed to the 
extent that it cannot be altered without changing 
the length of the sides. The trapezoid MNOP 
in (c) is in equilibrium only imder a particular die- 
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tribution of loads, naiodly when Pi and Pi are equal, 
and may be called imperfect" for this reason. 
It would tend to change its shape when the loads 
varied. A group of triangles may not always ise 
“ perfect,” however. Thus in Fig. 275 (d), when 
the diagonal MO is introduced, two triangles result 
but the disfiguration could occur, and the frame 
would Ixj imperfect if MO were incapable of resist¬ 
ing compression. If the other diagonal were in¬ 
troduced, namely NP, together with MO, the frame 
would l>ecomc statically indeterminate, that is, it 
is self-deformed, and the stresses in the diagonals 
cannot be obtained by the ordinary theoretical 
methods of statics without making the assumption 
that either diagonal may act in tension, as required. 
Such members arc sometimes called ” semi-mem¬ 
bers ” or redundant members, because one diagonal 
is stressed for a given condition of loading, whereas 
for some other case of loading, the other diagonal is 
stressed. Redundant members are often classed 
as those in excess of the minimum required number 
to make a rigid structure when each member is 
capable of carrjdng either tension or compression. 
When a memlier may be stressed in tension due to 
one condition of loading and in compression due to 
another instance of loading, it is usually called a 
counter member, or counterbracc. 

As mentioned above, the action of a truss is to 
transfer the applied loads to the supports. Any 
given load is (sarried from joint to joint by the 
nearest chord and web system to the support and 
thence eventually transferred to the ground. Thus 
in Fig. 276, the load P is carried partly to Ri 
and partly tt) Ri. The first may be conceived as 



Fig. 270 


being carried up to x, down to y, up to z, and then 
down to Ru The pr)rtion of load transferred to 
Ri follows a path of a-p-q~r-u-s~v-l-Ri. 

A truss is not weakened by its lack of symmetry 
or by a variably sloped bottom chord, providing 
all the members are strong enough themselves to 
carry the stresses. In F’ig. 277, there is an assem¬ 
blage of adjacent triangles each having a common 
side, thus conforming to the definition of a truss. 
Symmetry is, however, desirable for many reasons 
among which appearance, economy of fabrication 
and details are important. A true truss does not 
depend upon the rigidity of its joints for its stability. 


Furthermore, when the reactions are vertical, they 
may be determined by statics and the frame is said 
to be a “simple truss.” When the loads are in¬ 
clined, assumptions relative to the directions of the 
lines of action of the reactions must be made in order 
to keep the investigation within calculable limits. 
When the reactions are inclined even under vertical 
loads, they cannot be obtained by simple statics, 
and the truss is theoretically an “ arch.” 

Prob. 180a. Make a sketch of a 0 panel Fink truss, show 
loads at the top chord panel points and one at the bottom 
chord at mid-span. Trace how these loads are transferred 
to the supports. 



181. Component Parts of Trusses. 

In order that the ensuing discussion may be more 
clearly understood, Fig. 278 is given, shownng the 
names of the component parts of a truss. A bay, 
such as AMNC, is tusually defined as a volume and 
includes all of the material tetween corresponding 



supports of the trusses for a given length of the 
building. This distance is often termed center to 
center of trusses (c.c. trusses), as AM. The dis¬ 
tance between the supports of a truss is defined as 
its span. This is taken as the distance center to 
center of bearings when the truss rests upon walls 
or runs over the tops of .cohmins. When it frames 
in l)etween columns, the span is usually taken as the 
distance face to face of columns. 

The various parts of a truss are called members. 
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Th6 member forming the shape of the roof is called 
the top chord (T.C.), such as AB and HC in Fig. 
278. The lower members, which are commonly 
horizontal, constitute the.^ bottom chord (B.C.), 
as AC. The remainder is called the web-system, 
such as DK, DU, UR, and the like. Members 
such as DK and R U are sometimes named up¬ 
rights; and D U and RT, diagonals. On a basis of 
stresses, compression members are called struts; 
and those cahying tension, ties. It is convenient 
to remember that in the majority of trusses, the 
web members are alternately compression and 
tension memliers. A meml)er such as DA is some¬ 
times specially defined as a sag tie. Theoretically 
no stress exists in such a memlier, but its purpose is 
to prevent excessive deflection of the bottom chord 
member, A U, particularly when the latter is unusu¬ 
ally long. 

The intersection of two or more members is 
called a joint. The opposite may be stated, - - 
that a member connects any two adjacent joints. 
Main members are those which act when the entire 
structure is loaded, and counter members are those 
which act only for particular loads, .such as BT in 
Fig. 278. A counterbrace is a member which is 
designed to resist either tension or compression in 
turn. A tension member may resist some compres¬ 
sion and not necessarily be a counterbrace if the 
compression is sufficiently below the value of the 
tension. The portion of a truss which lies between 
two purlin {mints, such as D and R, or between two 
ceiling load joints, as K and U, is called a panel. 

Trusses arc often braced in the chord planes. 
This is calleil top chord bracing or bottom chord 
bracing, defending uiion the chord plane it occurs in. 
()cca.sionally trusses are stiffened at columns by 
using knee braces, AT'. 

182. Selection of the Type of Truss. 

The selection of the ty{)e of roof truss to bfe used 
in any particular instance dc|)ends u{)on many 
factors. Tliese may be summarized as follows: 

(1) the contour of the roof surface, such as 
its |)itch and the nature of the i-oof supfmrting 
frame, 

(2) the shape of the roof void, which involves 
the available height for the tniss, the allowable 
headroom, and so on. 

(3) the limits of the {H>8sible arrangement in 
plan, such as the span, spacing of trusses, 
manner of sup{)ort, and the like, 

(4) special loads such as those due to ma¬ 
chinery and equipment, 

(5) the simplicity and appearance of the 
truss, 

(6) the question of whether the truss is to 


be open or exixised in the upper story, or 
whether there is to be a ceiling. 

(7) the relative economy of one tyim com¬ 
pared with another, 

(8) the material to be used for the truss, and 

(9) the character of the building, whether 
it is to l»e public or residential, mill, shop or 
monumental, imrmanent or temporary. 

The architectural considerations have much to do 
with the {mssible tyixjs of trusses which may be 
used, and the first six factors given above are prin- 
cifmlly determined by the architect’s plans, h'ur- 
therniore, only certain ty(X!8 of tnisses are adaptable 
for a given material. For this niason, ty [jes of trusses 
are discussed here only in a general way and {mr- 
ticular a;)plicatiuns are taken u]) later. The ty[)e 
of the buildiitg is also inqsirtant, as certain ty{X's 
are almost invariably used for a given kind of 
structin*e, based ujMm previous experience. I’he 
contour of the roof is {irobably the most inqxirtant 
factor, and trusses are naturally divided into tyiies 
upon this basis. The following classification may be 
used: 

(1) V-roofs, sometimes called pitch or gable 
r(M)fs, 

(2) Flat roofs, 

(3) Gambrel, mansard and deck roofs, 

(4) (’urved or arched roofs, 

(.5) Domical roofs,* and 

(0) Sfwcial tru.sses, such as tho.se supporting 
balconies, those in grandstands, sheds, and floor 
construction, and cantilevers. 

Almost any combination of triangles may be made 
to sui)|)ort a nwf, but some arrangements will l)o 
more economical than others. In general, the 
mcmljers should be well |)laced with re.s{)cct to the 
loads. From the stand{)uint of economy, it is 
desirable to have all loads brought on to the truss 
at panel points. This means that the same general 
type of truss may lie used for 8{)ans from 40'-0" to 
80'-0" or larger, by simply varying the number of 
I)anels (Art. 183). A horizontal bottom chord is 
usually {irtiferable, particularly when the top chord 
is inclined at an angle of 30®, or less. When ai>- 
pe.arance or headroom controls, a raised top chord is 
used. This is an advantage as far as the shorter 
lengths of the w'cb members are contwrned, but the 
stresses in them are slightly increased, due to the 
shallower tru.ss depth. Tension members of exces¬ 
sive length should be avoided, as considerable stresses 
are induced by their own weight. Compression 
memlxjrs should l)C kept as short as {mssible to 
reduce the tendency towards sidewise bending. 

* Conaidcred in Chap. 19. 
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Figures 279 and 280 fflustrate 8ev«ral types of ticed orders at certain panel points with heavy 
trusses. rafters framing between them, as in (d). 


183. Panel Widths. 

As previously stated, the same form of truss may 
be used for widely varying spans by changing the 
numl)er of panels in the truss. The panels which a 
truss may lie divided into depend upon the allow¬ 
able span of the materials supporting the roofing, 


The second nfetbod is by far the most common. 
There are advantages and disadvantages in each 





Fki. 279 


their arrangement, and in some cases, uiwn the type 
of truss selected. There are four common methods 
used to frame a trussed roof, namely: 

(1) A series of roof joists is supported 
directly upon the top chord, as in Fig. 281 (c). 

(2) Purlins supported only at panel points, 
with sheathing or other materials (or rafters), 
paralleling the top chord, as in (6), may be used. 

(3) The use of heavier purlin sections and 
more widely separated panel points, with jack 
rafters framing between the purlins. Sheath¬ 
ing or other materials are used to span over the 
jack rafters, as in (c), 

(4) The use of small purlin trusses or lat- 






Bj-stem, but the cost in each averages about the same. 
It is desirable to locate a panel point at each con¬ 
centration of load brought to the truss, as this ar¬ 
rangement is usually more economical, inasmuch as 
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the truss members are subjected to direct stresses 
only. When loads are brought to a truss between 
panel points, indirect stress due to bending in addi¬ 
tion to the direct stress must be provided for. 
(Art. 196.) This is economically possible only 
when the increase in the section of the members is 
olTset by the saving in the weights of the purlins. 

An important reason for maintaining a relatively 
close spacing of panel points lies in the desirability 
of keeping the inclination of the diagonals of a truss 
between 30“ and 60“ (45“ most desirable). It is 
difficult to frame web members into the chord 
members when the inclinations are sharp. In 
special cases, the location of some purlins may be 
established by the requirements of skylight or 
monitor framing, or the like. The other purlins 
should then be arranged to divide the remainder of 
the spaces equally. It is a distinct advantage to 
keep the panels symmetrical about the center-line 
of the truss span, if possible, on account of the 
simpler details and fabrication involved. I’he fol¬ 
lowing represents good practice for ordinary cases: 

Panel Point Locations 

Framing Average Maximum 

Regular purlins.B'4)".8'-0" 

Jack rafters and purlins.lO'-O".12'-0" 

Joists directly on top chord.,. 4'-0".6'-0" 

184. Spacing of Trusses. 

The distance Itetween trusses is primarily con¬ 
trolled by the location of the supports, particularly 
when columns, piers, or pilasters arc used. When 
the ends of a truss rest upon regular bearing walls, 
the limitations which window openings and other 
architectural details impose must be considered. 
The location of supplementary equipment, such as 
shafting, heating apparatus, cranes, electric conduits, 
balconies, platforms, water or compressed air tanks, 
lifts and skylights, is also very significant. * 

There is an economic arrangement for every roof 
frame. 'I'heoretically, shorter distances between 
trusses will effect less total weight for the trusses 
and purlins per square foot of roof covered. How¬ 
ever, a large number of trusses increases the total 
cost of fabrication. If the spacing of the trusses is 
increased, the weights of the purlins and bracing are 
increased, while those of the trusses and columns, if 
any, per unit area arc decreased. The cost of the 
purlins varies about as the square of their span. 
This, however, is based upon a lower unit cost than 
that of the trusses on account of the lesser amount 
of fabrication required. The roofing and the roof 
covering materials ai’e directly proportional in cost 
to the area covered, but this unit cost will usually 
be less than that of the purlins. The problem in any 
case is one of keeping the sum of the costs to a 


minimum, and this depends upon comparative unit 
prices as much as upon practical limitations. 

A small chon^ in the spacing of the trusses has 
little effect upon the total weight of the roof, and 
the factor which usually decides this is the common 
range of commercial sizes for purlins. In order that 
these may be safe for flexure and deflection, their 
spans must be limited. For stock sizes, the spans 
range from 12'-0" to 25'-0", 20'-0" being the average. 
In very large loof frames, latticed purlins may be 
used in order that the spacing of the trusses may l>e 
in proportion to their spans, and in such cases, the 
spacing may be increased up to 40'-0", or even 
50'-0". Generally, this adds weight to the roof 
as a whole, and is not commonly resorted to unless 
the laiger bays are warranted. 

In summary, guides have been developed which 
represent reasonable values based upon the usual 
spacings of supports, economic considerations, and 
limiting spans of .stock purlin materials. A rule 
of thumb is to space trusses which span from 40'-0" 
to 20()'-0" about of their span. For the shf>rter 
spans, \ is used quite commonly, while is more 
customary for the larger spans. In the shorter 
spans, there is a tendency toward wider spacings, 
but 16'-0" to 20'-0'' conforms Iwst with the usual 
spacing of columns and the like. Since the'spacing 
is a function of the weight to be carried, it should 
be based upon the truss span.* The following rep¬ 
resent good practice in this regard, and compara¬ 
tive designs t have verified the correctness of the 
values: 


Truss Spaa 

20 '-0" to ao'-o” 
30'4)" to fiO'-O" 
60'-0" to 80'.0" 


Spacing of Trusses 

12 '- 0 " 

16'-0" 

20 '- 0 " 


186. Panel Loads. 

One of the most important steps in the design of a 
truss is the calculation of the correct amount of load 
which is carried to each panel point. If such values 
are not established to within reasonably accurate 
limits, the calculations for the stresses in the -truss 
members, and also their subsequent application to 
the design, are of little value. The panel loads are 
usually calculated separately (except in cases of 
combined loading. Art. 161), that is, os dead panel 
loads (D.P.L.), live panel loads (L.i*.L.) and wind 
panel loads (W.P.L.). In this manner, maximum 
combinations of stress arc more easily determined. 

The loads per square foot of roof surface have 
been previously discussed (Chap. 12). The cal¬ 
culation of panel loads is then simply a determina- 

* A truia rentinB upon niMonry wslli ii probably atiffer thnn one reet- 
ing upon colunuia, nt that, in getieral, tnines may be «|»red a little farther 
apart in the first case than in the second. 

t Bee Bulletin No. 16 issued by the Engineering Experiment Station, 
University of lUinoia. 
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tioD of the number al( square feet of roof surface 
tributary to a panel |k>int, at so much unit load. 
In general, this area is the result of the product of 
the distance between panel points and the spacing 
of trusses. The ctistomary procedure is to make an 
estimate for the weight of the truss itself, as so much 
per sfpiare foot of surface covered, and to add this 
to the other dead load values, and api)ly it with 
the other dead panel loads (usually on the top 
chord). This obviously introduces slight errors 
but these are insignificant as a rule. 'Fhe following 
illustrates the application of this discussion to the 
panel lotuls for a simple roof. 
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Illustrative Prob. 188a. Determine the panel loads for 
the trusses shown in Fig. 282, for the following spccificutiuns; 

Know load 20#/n'. W.L. 15#/a' nonnal to roof. 

Klate roof, 2" plank sheathing, steel purlins, steel trusses 
16'-0" O.C. i pitch roof. 

Slate 6 

2" Wank 7 

Purlins 4 

Trusses JG 

T.D.L. - 23#/a' 


Loads at panel point A. 

7 X 16 - 1120' of roof 
112 X 23 - 2.580# D.P.L. (Vertical) 
112 X 20 ='2240# S.P.L. " 

112 X 16 - 1680# W.P.L. (1 Roof), 


In hipped roofs, the tributaiy areas may be cal< 
culated in a similar manner, although the work 
involves more complicated computations. In steep 
roofs, the hip probably does not actually receive 
its full share of the load due to the trussing action 
of the jack members. For valley members, the ac¬ 
tual loafl may possibly exceed the theoretical value 
as they sup|)ort the bottoms of the roof frame at 
such points and there is a tendency toward a down¬ 
ward sag already, due to the relative positions of the 
members, k'or this reason, valley members should 
always be designed conservatively, as there is a 
tendency toward downward thrust. However, the 
loads are assumed to be transferred in a manner 
similar to horiisontal Ix^ams. Designing hip mem¬ 
bers as beams for the full tributary area often gives 
results which may seem excessive when the trussing 
action is considered. The jack members, however, 
will not supply their full trussing action unless they 
arc secure against movement at their bottom points. 
Thus they should have stiff connections at the bot¬ 
tom to supply resistance to their thrust or the latr 
eral support should be checked to be safe in bend¬ 
ing- 


illustrative Prob. 166b. IX-tcrinine the number of square 
feet tributary to joints A, B, C, and 1) in Fig. 2811. 

Load at A = reaction.'! of hips SA and DA, and area of 
rectangle RAPQ, rectangle LMNA, and portions of tri¬ 
angles A TC and A BU. 

Hip SA carries triangles SRA and SLA. 

M.»4»+S4?.r.4n-, 

A « 

The center of gravity of the two triangles may be found 
by drawing the medians. 

^ . .54XSF 54X89 

The load at A = ——— = ——— 
aA JOo 

= 31.40' from *SA. 

The load on DA is the same as on <S'A. 

The loatl at A = 64.0 - 31.4 = 18.60' from DA. 


Rectangles RAPQ and LMNA = 6 X 4.5 = 27Q' each. 
Purlin AC supports AACT = —= 270'. 


I transferred to A = 1 X 27 = 90'. 
i of AAftf/ - i X —~ - 90'. 


Summary 

From hip SA = 31.4 
DA = 18.6 
RAPQ -27.0 
LMNA =27.0 
iAACT - 9.0 
i AABU = 9.0 

126.00' Total at panel point A. 
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Load at B. 

One side - } AABU + ffMWB 

- I X 27 + - 460'. 

Total load at panel point B 2 X 45 - 00.00'. 

Load at C. 

3 AACT + area PQXYTCP 

I X 27 +3 (6.0 X 4.5) >= 99.00' Total had at panel point C. 

Load at D » [load from hip AD TYZD] X 2 

- (31.4 + 6.0 X 4.6] X 2 = 116.80' Total load 

at panel point D. 

'The load at B is the area XQHY = 12 X 9 = 1080'. 

The load at F is the area YHIZ doubled = 1080', ob¬ 
tained as in a simple roof. 

Prob. 186c. What dead load per sq. ft. should be used in 
designing a tniss for the following conditions; 

1" Tile Roofing. 2" Cinder Fill. 4" Cinder concrete 
slab. Steel purlins. 

What is the dead panel load if the purlins are 6'-0" o.c. and 
the trusses are 15'-0" o.c.? Roof i pitch. What is the wind 
panel load for a pressure of 30#/O' on vertical surfaces? 
What is the snow panel load at 20#/D'? 
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186. Reactions Due to Vertical Loading. 

When the arrangement and the values of the 
loads on a truss have been established, as previously 
discussed, the next step is to obtain the reactions 
at the supports, caused by the loads. The usual 


procedure in truss design is to establish the values 
of the reactions caused by the dead loads, snow 
loads, and wind loads separately.* Truss reactions 
may be determined by either analytical or graphical 
methods. The choice of the method de]>cnds upon 
the type of the truss and the arrangement of the 
loads, but in general it may Im> said that the analyti¬ 
cal method is. more commonly used to obtain the 
reactions of simple njof trusses. In complex 
truases with unusual loads the graphical method 
will be found more ecunomii;al of time. 

In the analytical method, the principles used in 
calculating beam reactions may be employed, since 
a triws may be considered as a beam. When the 
loads on a tniss are symmetrically arranged with 
respei^t to the span, there is no need of any moment 
calculations (or graphical solution either) to de¬ 
termine the values of the reactions. They are 
each equal to one-half the total loud on the span for 
.simple trus.st‘s and the values may be determined 
by inspection. Thus in Fig. 284 the reactions are 
us follows: 


Hi = Hi 


l.->00 + 5 (.3000) + 1.500 
2 


9000#. 


These values may be computed by the method of 
moments in a manner similar to that for unsym- 
mctrical loads, but once the truth of such reasoning 
is estal)lished, this work l)Ccomes unnecessary. The 
majority of vertical loads on roof trusses are sym¬ 
metrically arranged, and the matter of calculating 
vertical reactions is a simple procedure. 
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In siiecial cases unsymmetrical loads may occur, 
such as those from balconies, shafting, and so on. 
The reactions in such instances cannot be deter¬ 
mined by inspection, and a solution by moments 
or graphics is nccessjiry. Bearing in mind that the 
moment of a force is the force time.s its ptirpcndicular 
di.stance from the moment centijr to its line of 
action, the forces in Fig. 285 (o) may be imagined as 
acting like those in (h), as far as their rotation 
about a support is concerned. This resolves itself 
into nothing more than calculating beam reactions. 
Applying this method in Fig. 285, 

* Wind londB arc rnniiiderFd to nrt nurnmt to the roof. The reaotiona 
caiued by them are diacuMed in Art. 187. 
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IMa « 2400 X 6 + 6000 X 10 + 3000 X 15 + 
4000 X 23 + 2000 X 31 - 31 * 0 

As 8800# 

2P « 18,400# A, = 9600# 

In a similar manner, the reactions for other irregular 
trusses or cantilever trusses, and so on, may be 
established. 



Fig. 285 


A graphical method for the determination of 
truss reactions may be used when a graphical solution 
for the stresses is anticipated. Usually however, 
the analytical solution is ipiicker and more accurate, 
and the results may be incorporated in the graphical 
layout for the stresses. The former is very similar 
to those used to obtain the reactions for a simple 
beam by graphical construction. 

The method may lie illustrated by a reference to 
Fig. 286. A diagram of the truss at a convenient 
scale (lengths) as in (a), is first drawn (Space Dia¬ 
gram). Particular attention is called to the man¬ 
ner in which the spaces lietween the loads arc 
lettered. These occur in alphabetical order from 
left to right, using capital letters. The space below 
the bottom chord is designated by Y in all cases 
except when loads are applied to the bottom chord, 
when the spaces may be designated as X, Y, Z, etc. 
A convenient scale (force units) is selected to repre¬ 
sent the loads and these are plotted, as the line aj 
in (6) (Force Diagram). The line may be started 
at any convenient point. The representation of 
the loads is accomplished by labeling the extremities 
of the scaled length with the lower case letters 
corresponding to the capital letters in the spaces 
either side of the load. Thus, going from space 
A to space B in the truss diagram, the 1000# load 
is passed, which is graphically represented by ab 
on the load line, that is, the force between A and 
A is a downward force a to b, and so on. The loads 


are plotted by proceeding in a clockwise direction 
around the truss. Less confusion results if the 
load at the left hand end of the truss is first plotted. 

When the load line is completely drawn to scale, 
representing all the loads on the truss, the next 
step is to select a pole, A. This may be any point 
in the plane of the paper, but nattually it is desirable 
to select a convenient position. Lines are then 



drawn connecting the pole with the extremities of 
the loads, such as Pa, Pb, etc. These are called 
rays. The pole should be so selected that the 
length of the rays is sufficient to aid in transferring 
lines parallel to them, later in the solution. Ex¬ 
perience will develop judgment in this respect as 
well as a gauge as to what will keep the solution, as 
carried along, within the limits of the paper. 

The next step is to draw strings in the spaces 
between the loads in the space diagram, parallel 
to their respective rays. Thus the string mn in 
Fig. 286 (a) is drawn in space B parallel to the ray 
Pb in (b). Similarly, np is parallel to Pc; that in 
space D, parallel to Pd; the string in space E, 
parallel to Pe, and so on. Each string is extended 
until it cuts the line of action of the load terminating 
the space at either side.* The start may be made 

* If a strinc paratlnl to the ray Pa were drawn startins from m, it miut 
extend from thie point until it eute the line of action of the load terminaUnc 
the ipaoe A. Since the pinnt m is on the line of action of the latter, the 
•Irina haa no length and hence an attempt to draw a string parallel to Pa 
is not necessary. The same is true for Pi. If the strings were extended 
from in and s to intersect at le, the latter point would locate the line of 
action of the resultant of all the forces, R. A, and Ai may be obtained 
by multipliring Rby h-t- L and li-¥ L respectively. 
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at toy load but it is more natural to begin in the 
first space, namely B.* The first string may be 
drawn from any point on the line of action of the 
first load (in this case, 1000#), but it is more con¬ 
venient to start at its point of application, m. 
Where the first string cuts the load between B and 
C, as at n, the second string is drawn to point p, 
and so on. The last string, namely w, is drawn 
from u in space /, parallel to Pi, and cuts the line 
of action of R 2 at v. A line is now drawn to con¬ 
nect the starting and finishing points, such as mv. 
This is called the closing string, and it is generally 
indicated by a heavy dashed line. The whole 
figure, mnpqrstuvm is called the funicular polygon.! 

A line is then drawn from P in the force polygon 
parallel to the closing string nw cutting the load 
line at y. This then corresponds with the previous 
graphical work, as mv is in space Y, parallel to Py. 
Then jy represents R 2 and ya corresponds to Ri. 
These two forces are acting up, which corresponds 
with the reactions. In other words, if one goes 
from space J to space Y, Rt intervenes and simi¬ 
larly from Y to A, Ri occurs. The lengths jy and 
ya may now l»e scaled and their values obtained. 
If the diagram is followed around in a clockwise 
direction, it will be evident that it forms a clo.sed 
polygon, which is a condition of equilibrium. 
When loads arc applied to the bottom chord, 
the procedure is similar. The loads are plotted in 
order, going from one space to the next as before. 

Prob. 186a. What is the value of each end reaction for 
the truss in Fig. 284 if the panel point loads are 4000# interior 
and 20(X)# at the ends? 

Prob. 186b. Dctcmiine the values of Rt and Rt in Fig. 
2S5 if the loads on the top chord arc the same as shown except 
the peak lon<l, which is to be 40(X)#, and for loads of 1000# 
applied at each bottom chord panel point. What is the 
effective end reaction in each case? 

Prob. 186c. Verify the results in Prob. 186a by a graphical 
solution. 

Prob. 186d. Solve Prob. 1866 by a graphical solution, 

187. Reactions Due to Inclined Loads. 

The usual inclined loads affecting a truss are 
those caused by the action of the wind, since it is 
assumed to act normal to the roof surface. If 
inclined loads from some other source were to be 
considered, the reactions developed by them could 
he obtained in a manner similar tp that for wind 
loads. 

* Care should be taken to cut the line of action of the load and not a 
web member which may be inclined. 

t The location of the polo with respect to the load line will vary the 
position of the funicular polygon with resticet to the truss diaoram. That 
is, when is to the left of the load line, the funicular polygon is above the 
bottom cho'tl of the truss; when to the right, the funioular polygon is 
below the truss. As previously stated, the exact position of the pule 
does not affert the solution. It is interesting to use two ptiles and draw 
two diagrams to show that the values of the reactions in each case are the 
same. 


Since the loads are not vertical in such cases, a 
thrust b exerted upon the truss, which tends to 
overturn the supports. In other words, the re¬ 
actions themselves are inclined. When vertical 
loi^ only are considered, as in the preceding article, 
it is of course known that the directions of the re¬ 
actions arc vertical, and all that is necessary is to 
establish their magnitudes. However, when the 
reactions are inclined, not only arc the magnitudes 
of the reactions unknown, but their directions as 
well must be established. On such a basis, the 
problem is statically indeterminate, because only 
three basic laws of equilibrium, namely, 2)// = 0, 
S F * 0, and SAf = 0, are available. Consequently 
it liecomes necessary to make an assumption for a 
fourth condition.! This is done by qualifying the 
nature of the supports at the ends of the truss in 
either of two ways, namely: 

(1) by assuming that both ends of the truss 
are fixed, or 

(2) that one end of the truss is fixed, and 
the other is free to move in a specified direction. 

It is of course necetKiary to choose which assumption 
shall be made for any given truss solution. The 
first assumes that the truss is rigidly anchored into 
masonry walla, and that these absorb the thrust or 
that a horizontal tie rod is to he used. This is the 
assumption commonly made for all trusses of short 
spans and for all wooden trusses. The second 
assumiition is usually applied to steel trusses except 
in special instances. It may be divided into two 
cases, each qualifying the direction of the move¬ 
ment of the free end as: 

2 (a) that the end not fixed is free to move 
only in a horizontal direction, and 

2 {h) when the truss is supported by col¬ 
umns, that the movement at the free end de¬ 
pends upon the elastic deflection of the column. 

The assumption 2 (a) is the more commonly adopted 
of these two. The free end is said to be on “ rollers.” 
Theoretically, the intention is that only horizontal 
motion is possible. If the rollers are perpendicular 
to the supporting surface and they arc in good 
mechanical condition, they cannot offer resistance 
to motion along the surface. Therefore the reaction 
at the roller end is considered to be vertical, and the 
horizontal thrust of the wind must be provided for 
at the fixed end. Incidentally, rollers provide for 
expansion and contraction due to temperature 
changes. This form of support is supplied in 
practice by the use of sliding plates, cylindrical 

t In all lolutiona, it U neceMoiy to have a* many available nlatlooa 
expreuing eonditiona os there are unknown*. 
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rolls, or a rocker (see Index).* In the assumption 
2 (b), the horizontal components of the wind load 
are assumed to be equal and to act at the theoretical 
points of inflection of the supporting columns. 
This case is common only with braced bent solutions 
and will l)e discussed in connection with them (see 
Index). 

The solutions for the end reactions due to wind 
load will depend first upon what assumption is 
made relative to the fixity of the supports, as enu¬ 
merated al)ove. In dealing with the reactions, it 
is simpler to consider the total wind force as acting 
at one point, namely, the center of gravity of the 
wind panel loads, as illustrated in Fig. 287. Here 
W is the total wind force and acts at point n, on 
the center of gravity line of the wind panel loads, f 



In some cases it may Ijc simpler to consider M' re¬ 
placed by its horizontal and vertical coni)H)nents, 
H and V respcictively. As in all instancies, the 
values of the i-eactions .may be obtained either 
analytically or graphicially. The choice depends 
ui>on the particular .solution, but in general the 
fonner procc.ss is preferai)Ie for ordinarj’ trusses. 

When both ends of the truss arc as.sumed to las 
fixed, the truss is statically iiidetcrininate. The 
horizontal component, //, of the total wind force, 
M’, in Fig. 288 (ran be determined, but it is not known 
how much each support contributes to the resistance 
of this thnust. Consequently, it becomes necessary 
to make an additional assumption. This may be 
stated ns 

( 1 ) the horizontal c,omponents of the two 
end reactions are equal, or 


* Othrr iiirthods of mipport for lurRt> tnissra nrc «oinrtinie.i iiwm], (iiicli 
BH iiiukinK tlip pikIh " huiKPU.” In tlim cose, thr linoH of action of tbo 
roBctiona are conBulcrcil to act throUKli the hinRea, The latter arc gen¬ 
erally roiinJ piiiri of abort length anil a few inchca in fllaincter, and rcet in 
aliora. ThcEie in turn rcat upon the aupiKirU. Uingea and rnllcrH aru 
occaaionally ronilniii.d. In thia ease the directiona and the pointa of 
application of the reacliona are both fixed. Tor large archetl trutwea, the 
rollcra iiiay be placed upon an inclined aurfure. In auch cawh, the mae- 
tiuna arc coi»idcri>il to act in a direction perpendicular to the plane of the 
rollere. Whim tie nala are uaed to take the thruat, tlie liiiea of action of 
the renctionii are automatically fixed (nee Index). 

t Thia ia at the middle of the alant height for a group of aymmetricol 
loodii. W'hen unaynmictrical or unequal londa arc involved, the center of 
gravit,v muat be locateii by cnlculntinna. If the wind loud is normal to a 
roof cumpoied of mnni tlian one alo|)e the resultant direction of the wind 
load muot also be obtained. 


( 2 ) the two reactions act in a direction 
parallel to the resultant wind load. 

These two assumptions have no fixed relation to 
each other and the results obtained in each method 
will not agree exactly but are close enough for 
practical purposes. The araumption which is used 
is ordinarily depiendent upon the kind of solution 
employed, the first for analytical calculations, and 



the second for graphical constructions. In the 
analytical solution, the three basic laws of equilib¬ 
rium, namely SH = 0 , SF = 0 , and == 0 , 
may be used. Thus, in Fig. 288, 


By 2// = 0, 
By assiuuption. 

Therefore, 

Bv2F = 0, 

By 2 M = 0, 


H == H,+ Hg. 
H, = Jh. 


H, 


H,--. 


y = Fi + Fa. 

2A/a = W‘C.- V,-L - 0, 
,, W ‘ c , 

Ij 


or 


F, = F - T’a. 

- -IF-d+Fi./>, or 

IF-d 


As an alternate solution for Fa, 

SAfx = V'a+H’b—V 2 ‘L = Q, or 
„ V-a+II-b 
L ' ' 


/e, = VF,* + and Ri = VFg* + //a*. 

* F, , ^ Fa 

tan ai == — and tan aa = 77 - • 

Hi Hi 


Thus it is seen that there are a number of relations, 
any of which may be used to obtain the desired 
values. 

The corresponding graphical solution is similar 
to that discussed for obtaining vertical reactions. 
In Fig, 289, the spaces lietween the loads are as¬ 
signed letters, and the loads, represented to scale, 
are drawn parallel to the direction of the wind. 
A pole is selected, the rays drawn, a funicular 
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polygon drawn, and the closing line determined. 
Point y is determined by drawing Py parallel to 
mo. Then fy represents Rt and ya, Ru For the 
wind load on the right, the situation is just reversed, 
BO that only one diagram is needed to obtain the 
maximum reactions. 
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When the assumption is made that only one end 
of the truss is fixed and that the other is on rollers, 
it is neceasary to establish a governing condition. 
By common agreement the rollers are always con¬ 
sidered to be located at the right hand end of the 
truss. This is done so tliat all designers will be in 
accord.* When their location is thus established, 
it is necessary to make two solutions, namely 

(1) rollers at right, wind on left, and 

(2) rollers at right, wind on right. 

A study of these two cases will reveal that each 
develops different 8tres.ses in the memliers. Both 
cases must be investigated in order to determine 
the maximum stress in any given member. Ana¬ 
lytical solutions for the reactions are similar to those 
previously discussed. Referring to Fig. 290 (a), 
the three basic laws of equilibrium are applied to 
the case of the wind load on the left, as follows: 

By S// = 0, /f - If, = 0, or Hi = //. 

By = 0, 'SiM/i — W • c — Rz • L, or 


By SV = 0, F = Fi + R^, or 
Fi = F - 72* 

Ri » Vlfi* + Fi* 

* 

tan ai = . 

Hi 


When the wind is acting from the right, as in Fig. 
290 (6), the reactions are obtained as follows: 

By 2// = 0, -H + if, = 0, or //, = H. 

By 2ilf = 0, 'LMji = H' • c - 72* • L = 0, or 


*•'36 - • 

Jj 

By 2F = Oj F = F, + 72», o r F, = F - 72, 
Ri = + Fi* 


tan oi . 

Hi 




The corresponding graphical solutions are similar 
to those discussed before. That in Fig. 291 is for 
the wind load acting on the left. The spaces are 
lettered, the load line constructed, and the funicular 


* The final reeulta will, however, be the name. 
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polygon drawn an in previous work. Py is drawn 
parallel to the closing line nw to cut a vertical from 
/, as Ri is specified to act vertically. The values 
of fy and ya represent Rt and Ri respectively. 
The horizontal compmients of the latter may now 
be obtained. Figure 292 shows the solution of the 
reactions for the same truss and specifications, 
with the wind acting on the right. 



Prob. 18Ta. Calculate the valuee of Ih and Rt in Fig. 
280 if the trufw is atiHuincd with fixed cnd.s and the pitch is 30°. 

Prob. 187b. Determine the values of Ri and Rt in Fig. 
287 graphically, if the tniss is i pitch and the span fiO'-O", 
fixed ends. 

Prob. 187c. lleiKsat Prob. 1876 if the right hand end of 
the truss is on rollers (graphical solution). 

Prob. 187d. Reverse the wind load to the other side of 
the truss of Probs. 1876 and 187c and determine R\ and Rt 
(graphical solution). 

Prob. 187e. Obtain Ri and Ht in Prob. 187c by an ana¬ 
lytical solution. 

Prob. 1871. Obtain Ri and Rt in Prob. 187d by an ana¬ 
lytical solution. 

188. Methods of Determining Stresses. 

When the reactions caused by the different 
conditions of loading are established, the next prob¬ 
lem in the design of a truss is to determine the 
stresses in the members, due to the external forces, 
namely, the loads and their reactions. The stresses 
due to each kind of loading are generally computed 
separately and later combined to determine their 
maximum combined effect. The same general 
principles apply to each condition of loading. 

The natures of the stresses can usually be de¬ 
termined by inspection. Thus in Fig. 293 (o), 
the loads tend to bend the truss in a curve convex 
downward, similar to the action of a simple beam. 
Hence in simple trusses, the top chord members are 
in compression and the bottom chord members are 
in tension. The shearing force, F, must be offset by 


a downward force, C. Since the directions of stress 
are always opposed at the ends of a member, the 
reaction of Cmust act toward h. To balance this, 
the stress in 6c must be tension, and so on. There¬ 
fore the stresses in the web members, in this case, 
are alternately compression and tension. The 
end inclined members of parallel chord trusses are 
in compression. When a member frames into 
another at right angles, as mn into pr in Fig. 293 (6), 
and no load is applied at n, the stress in mn is 
theoretically zero. 



The magnitude of the stresses in truss menders 
may be found in a number of ways, either involving 
analytical or graphical solutions. These will be 
discussed in the following text, as it is desirable for 
a designer to be able to deteritiine stresses either 
way, as one method may be made to .serve as a 
check upon another, and in many cases, one may 
be simpler to apply than another. In general, the 
graphical method is more conimonly used and is 
preferable for trusses with non-parallel chords. The 
disadvantage which is evident is that diagrams must 
be laitl out to a scale, wh(!reas the analytical solution 
does not require any drafting. The accuracy is nat¬ 
urally limited by the delineation of the graphical 
figures, but it is sufficient when ordinary care is 
used, particularly when the accuracy of the loads 
cau.sing the stresses is limited by usual load assumj)- 
tions. The algebraic methods arc often too labori¬ 
ous, but they offer the advantitgc that a particular 
stress may be solved directly for a check upon the 
graphical solution. They are easily adaptable to 
trusses with parallel chords. 

As .stated above, there are a number of so-called 
methods in algebraic solutions, which are more or 
less interrelated. These may be enumerated as: 

(1) the method of joints, 

(2) the method of moments, 

(3) the method of shears, and 

(4) the use of coefficient tables. 
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When each of the above is understood, all may be 
more or leas combined in any analytical solution, as 
one method may be more rapid than another, for 
the determination of a particular stress. In all 
analytical solutions, it is usually advisable to first 
establish the distances between all the truss joints. 

In all truss solutions, it is necessary to make 
certain assumptions. These are commonly grouped 
as follows: 

(1) the frame is not confined by the re¬ 
actions, 

(2) the axes of the members all meet in 
common points, and 

(3) the joints are assumed to act as if they 
were frictionless hinges. 

189. Graphical Solutions. 

In a graphical solution to determine the stresses 
in a truss, it is first necessary to construct a diagram 
of the frame at a convenient scale and to find the 
values of the end reactions either analjdiically or 
graphically. If these values were obtained alge¬ 
braically, the corresponding points on the load 
line, previously laid out at a convenient scale, should 
be located on it. 

The solution for the stresses may be made by 
analyzing each joint separately.* Each is consid¬ 
ered to l)e a free body and the simple applications 
to concurrent forces in equilibrium may be ased, 
namely, that the forces drawn parallel to their 
lines of action must form a closed polygon. Re- 
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ferring to Fig. 294, the joint at the top of the 
d-truss, when taken out as a free ^dy, must be 
in equilibrium, t The load P is the cause of the 
stresses in A-1 and B~1 and hence is the " result¬ 
ant,” or the diagonal of a parallelogram formed 
on it, with sides parallel to the two members. 

* Thin ia aimply th« irapbieal method eorraairanduig to the luialytical 
method of joirta (Art. 190). 

t Thia ia a oaaic law of atructural mechanica. Any atructure aa a whole 
when taken out aa a free body muat be in equilibrium. Similarly, any 
member of the atruoture, or any part of any member when treated in a like 
manner, muat alao be in equilibrium. ' 


This is illustrated in (h) and is simply the principle 
of the resolution of forces. Similarly, the reac¬ 
tion at the left may be considered the resultant 
of the stresses A-l and F-1. Figure 294 (c) 
illustrates the triangle of forces drawn. With a& 
and ya plotted to a convenient scale and the forces 
parallel to their respective mcml>crs, the lengtlis 
al and yl may be scaled to establish the compres¬ 
sion in the top chord and the tension in the bottom 
chord, respectively. 

The same procedure may lie applied to a larger 
truss as in Fig. 29.5. If the joint at the left hand 
end of the truss is taken out as a free body, as in 
(b), a triangle of forces may be completed with 
7500# = by, a vertical force, and the other two 
sides parallel to the top and bottom chords. The 
sides b-1 and y-1 may now be scaled to establish 
the stresses in the respective memi)crs. It should 
be noted that a-b ( = 1.500# in this case) does not 
affect the stresses because it has the same line of 
action as the reaction, yet it is opposite in direction. 
Hence it may be subtracted from the total end 
reaction, and the effective reaction is 9000# — 
1500# = 7500#. The effective forces at any joint, 
when plotted in clockwise order, must make a 
closed polygon to satisfy the imposed condition of 
equilibrium. Applying the reverse of this to main¬ 
tain equilibrium, when some of the forces at a joint 
are known in magnitude and direction, the values 
of the others may be found, since their directions 
are known, by completing the polygon with the 
closing sides parallel to the unknown forces. This 
means that the unknown stresses at any joint must 
not exceed two, as it would not then be iwssible to 
complete the polygon. Consecjuently the order in 
which the joints may be analyzed is controlled by 
this requirement. Referring to Fig. 295 again, the 
panel point at load B-C may be investigated, as the 
stress in 1-2 ia 0. The latter is true because the 
memlier frames into F-l at right angles and there 
is no applied load there. With 1-2 = 0, there are 
only two unknowns left, and the 8tres.ses 6-3 and 
3-2 may bo obtained as in (c). The other joints 
may then l)c treated in a similar manner, as illus¬ 
trated in h’ig. 295 (d) to (g) inclusive. 

Separate solutions at each joint do not have to 
l)e made graphically, and the usual procedure is to 
combine them into one diagram, as it is simpler. 
One advantage is that mistakes will lx;come mani¬ 
fest when the polygon does not make a closed figure. 
The first step in a solution is to lay out the load line, 
including the reactions, as previously discussed. 
This is illustrated in Fig. 296 for the same truss 
previously (smsidcred for the separate joints. The 
method of denoting the loads, both on the truss and 
in the force diagram, is called to attention again 
(Art. 186). The spaces between the web members 
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are assigned arable numerals and 
these are in consecutive order from 
left to right. The paints correspond¬ 
ing in each diagram dtould be studied 
in order to note their relations. This 
is often called Bow*s notation. Several 
advantages result from the system 
shown. Thus all top chord members 
are recognized by a first letter of the 
alphabet and a niuneral, such as B-1, 
C-3, etc. All bottom chord members 
are recognized by the letter Y, followed 
by a number, such as T-l, 7-3, etc. 
All web members may be identified 
by numerals, as 1-2, 2-3, and so on. 

When the loads and the reactions 
are completely represented, the stresses 
may be obtained. Thus in Fig. 296, 
the load B-C is known in amount and 
direction, and the direction of the 
stress in B-1 is known. The latter 
is always established, since the natural 
path of a stress is parallel to the axis 
of a member. Accordingly, a line of 
indefinite length may l)e drawn from 
b in the force diagram, parallel to B-1 
in the space diagram. Similarly, a 
line of indefinite length through y 
may be drawn parallel to F-1. The 
jjoint 1 is located by their intersection. 
The length of 6-1, measured to the 
same scale as the load line, represents 
the stress in B-1; and y-1, the stress 
in 7-1. Point 2 is located by draw¬ 
ing lines from 1 and c parallel to 1-2 
and (7-2 respectively. Following the 
same procedure, the remaining points, 
and subseciuently the corresptuiding 
stresses, may be established, as illus¬ 
trated in the figure. 

It is not only nectessary to obtain 
the amount of stress in each truss 
member, but also its kind, namely, 
tension or compression. When a 
member is subjected to tensile forces, 
the reaction, or stress set up in the 
member, opposes the external forces. 
Thus in Fig. 296, the internal forces 
aie represented os acting toward each 
other, or pulling on the end joints. 
Similarly in compression, the arrows 
are pointed away from each other. 
The kind of stress may lx; obtained 
from the force diagram. This is 
done by tracing the forces around 
any joint, starting in any space 
and proce^ing always in a clock- 
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wise direction with the corresponding forces in the 
truss diagram. This may be illustrated by a 
reference to Fig. 296 for the first top chord joint, 
namely, at the load B-C. In the force diagram, 
b-c is vertically down, which corresponds with the 
load. From c to 3 in the force diagram is diagonally 
down and to the left. Moving in a clockwise di- 
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rection from space C to space 3 in the truss dia¬ 
gram, it is seen that the stress in the member must 
corrcsijond. It pushes toward the joint, and there¬ 
fore C-2 is in compression. Likewise when moving 
from space 3 to space 2 in the truss diagram, and 
noting the direction of 3-2 in the force polygcgi to 
be up, the stress in member 3-2 is comjiression. The 
distance from 2 to 1 is zero so that the stress is 
theoretically zero. Similarly the member 1-^ is 
in compression. The kind of stress in any other 
member may be obtained by the same procedure. 
The stresses should always lie indicated on the 
member, as .shown on the truss diagram, and not on 
the force diagram. In this way the stresses are 
placed where they really act and the action of the 
truss can bo more easily visualized. A separate 
table of sti'csscs for each individual case beside the 
diagram is of no particular value (see Art. 194). 
When the loads are equal and symmetrically ar¬ 
ranged with respect to the span of the truss, only a 
half-force diagram is necessary, as the stresses are 
naturally the same in the members corresponding 
on either side. 


The solutions for other kinds of loading are made 
in the same manner as has l)een demonstrated, once 
the load line and the corresponding reactions have 
been established (Art. 186). No diagram need be 
drawn for the stresses due to snow load if tho.se due 
to dead load have l)ecn obtained. The reason for 
this is that snow loads are considered to act ver¬ 
tically. The stresses may then t)e obtained by di¬ 
rect proportion of the panel loads. Figurcss 297, 
298, and 299 show several types of graphical solu¬ 
tions for various kinds of trusses and loadings. 

Prob. 189a. l^stenninc the Rirea^eB in an A truss (similar 
to Fig. 294) for a j^ik load of 4000/)*, a span of 22'-0" and a 
i pitch nxif (graphical solution). 

Prob. 18Bb. Determine the 8trcs.ses in Fig. 296 for |ninel 
t)oint loads of 25(X)# each (graphical solution). 

Prob. 189e. lleiicat I'rob. IKOb for an eight panel truss 
with span of 60'-0", J pitch. 

190. Method of Joints (Analytical). 

As previously stated, any joint of a truss which is 
taken out as a free body must l)e in equilibrium. 
This may be done by using an imaginary sontion 
line, as illustrated in Fig. 300 (&). Since all the 
memlxsrs intersect in a wimmon point at evciy 
joint, in acscordance with the assumption made in 
the general truss theory, the problems arc tho .80 
of concurrent forces. Such forces do not cause 
any moment about their point of intcmection. 
This eliminates one of the laws of etiuilibrium, 
namely, = 0, and only the other tw») arc avail¬ 
able, — that is, 2 jy = 0 and 221” = 0. Therefore 
the section line selected should not cut the lines of 
action of more than two unknown forces. The 
reason for this is that only two conditional ecpiations 
can be stated. With such limitations, there are 
only certain joints in a truss where a solution may 
be completed. This usually means that it is 
necesfsary to start at the support of a trass. 

The above di.scuRsiun may be illustrated by a 
reference to Fig. 3(X). The two members cut by 
the section line a-a are replaced by external forces 
acting in the direction of the memlxjr. These are 
necessary to produce a condition of equilibrium fts 
in (6). If the directions of these forces are not 
evident at first, they may bn assumed. The alge¬ 
braic sign of the force as it is determined will in¬ 
dicate whether the direction was assuinetl correctly 
or not. If the value resulting has a positive sign, 
the direction assumed is correct; if it has a negative 
sign, the direction of that fore® should thereafter 
be considered a.s opposite to that first assumed. 
The correct directions indicate the kind of stress 
in the member, remembering that a force toward the 
joint indicates compression in the member, and one 
away from the joint, tension. The best procedure 
is to select a pair of horizontal and •vertical axes 
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Fig. 299 
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through the joint, and to take a summation of 
horizontal and vertical components. The axes 
should be so selected as to be coincident with the 
greatest number of members possible. The joint 
may be rotated as a whole to accomplish this 
if desired. A little practice will develop ability 
to accomplish these two things. Ileferring again 
to Fig. 300 (b), the following equations and the 
corresponding stresses result: 


BylH * 0, -Fa + Ft • cos 60® + Fe • cos 60" 

+ F* *= 0 

-7800# + 2600 X 0.5 + 2600 X 0.6 
+ Fe == 0 

F* = 5200# =* stress F-3, tension. 

The joint at the peak of the truss may be taken out 
as a free bodyto check the solution if desired. A 
disadvantage of this type of solution is that when 


By SF = 0, - F, • sin » = 0, or 

4500 - F, • sin 30" (= 0.6) « 0 
F, = 9000#. 

The sign is +. Hence the direction was assumed 
correctly. Therefore the stress in A-1 == 9000# 
compression. ^ 

By SH = 0, Fj - Fi • cos 30" = 0, 
or Fs - 9000 X 0.866 = 0 
Fa = 7800# = stress F-1, 
tension. 


When two such stresses have been 
determined, another section involving 
two unknown forces (not more than 
two) may l)e considered as a free body, 
as in Fig. 300 (c) and (d). That in (d) 
is the joint in (c) revolved through 30° 
for convenience. The joint at y-1-2-3 
cannot be considered at this time since 
there are three unknowns, nor the one 
at the apex of the truss. In Fig. 300 
(d), the following results: 
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By SF = 0, -Ft + 3000 X sin 60° 
= 0 

-F4+3000 X0.8{i6 = 0 
Ft = 2600# = stress 
1-2, compression. 

In an analysis of the forces in general, 
F, and Fa cannot resist the vertical 
effect of the 3000# force, and Ft is the 
only member left to supply this resist¬ 
ance. Similarly, Ft contributes no 
horizontal resistance, or 
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By 2H = 0, -F, -|- Fa + 3000 X cos 60° = 0 
-9000 -I- F, -I- 3000 X 0.5 = 0 
Fa == 7500# = stress B~2, com¬ 
pression. 

A little experience will develop intuition to select 
sections which involve only two unknowns. The 
joint shown in (e) may now be analyzed as follows: 

By SF - 0, -Ft • sin 60° H- Fa • sin 60° = 0 
-2600 X 0.866 + Fj X 0.866 = 0 
Ft « 2600# = stress 2-3, tension. 


any particular stress is wanted, all the joints from 
one end of the truss up to the one involving that 
member must be analyzed first. The stresses, as 
they are obtained, should be indicated both in 
amount and kind upon the truss diagram.* 

Prob. i90a. Determine the atresBCs in the inoinhera of the 
truss shown in Fig. 296 (previously discussed in Art. 189) by 
an analytical solution. 

• With experiencs it is not neoessary to nctuslly draw each Mction as a 
separate figure, and these may bo analysed by imaginins the seotions, or 
by drawing section lines on the truss diagram onty. 
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tan « - ~ - 0.6 « - 26* 34' 

24 

cofl « — 0.804 Bin « 0.447. 

Effective end reartion R\ •* 9000 — 1500 — 7500#, 

Neglect 1600# at end in HtresH solution. 

Prob. 190b. Determine the stresses in Fig. 204 by ana¬ 
lytical methods. 

Prob. 190c. Determine the stresses in Fig. 297 (5) by 
the method of joints. 

Prob. lOOd. What are the values of the stresses as de¬ 
termined in Fig. 297 (11) by analytical methods? 

191. Method of Moments (Sections).* 

Another analytical method which may be used 
to determine the stresses in truss members is that 
of moments. As before, sections may be used. 
Since the truss as a whole is in equilibrium, any 
part of it taken as a free body must also be. The 
truss may be considered as cut by any imaginary 
section line into two parts, one of which may be 
considered for stress analysis. The members cut by 
the imaginary section line are considered to be acted 
upon by equivalent forces as in the method of 
joints. The portion of the truss under consideration 
is in equilibrium by the action of the known external 
forces and the unknown forces representing the 
stresses. The directions and the kinds of stress 
are determined, as previously explained. A point 
of difference in the two methods is that in this pro¬ 
cedure the memliers cut need not all intersect in 
a common point. This being true, one or more 
forces tend to rotate about any given point. The 
moments of all the forces about such a point 
must be equal to zero if e(]uilibrium is to exist. 
Consequently all three laws of equilibrium are 
available, namely S// = 0, SF = 0, and SAf = 0. 
The section line drawn should not cut more than 
three memliers in which the stresses are unknown, 
since there arc only three equations which may 
be used. If more than three are cut, the section 
under consideration is indetenninate. 

The eipiation for 2A/ = 0 may lie stated with 
reference to any point in the plane of the truss 
members, but it is naturally more convenient to 
select a point which has a definite relation to the 
members. If the moment center is taken at the 
intersection of the lines of action of two of the \m- 
known stres.scs, the latter have no moment about 
that point. On this basis, 2A/ = 0 is the only law 
which need l)e applied and the stress in the member 
not passing through the point may l)e solved for 
directly. A little practice of this kind will soon 
develop ability to select proper moment Centers. 
The method applies most favorably when the top 
and bottom chords are horizontal, although it may 
be applied to all trusses. 

* 0{t«o colled Ritter'i method, origioolly developed by Ronkine. 


Prob. 191*. Determine the stresses in the members of the 
truss shown in Fig. 301 by the method of moments. 


I 



Fiu. 301 

192. Method of Shears (For Web Members), 

A third anal 3 diical method which may be used 
to determine the stresses in the web members of 
trusses, particularly those with parallel chorda, is 
that called the method of shears. It is used the 
least of any of the three so far discussed, especially 
for building work, as it is only an auxiliary to other 
methods.! If a truss with horizontal top and 
bottom chords has only one inclined member in a 
given panel, the latter is the only member which 
can offer a resistance to the shear in the panel since 
the chords are horizontal. In other words, the 
shear in the panel is the vertical component of the 
stress in the inclined member. 

Referring to Fig. 302 (a), the shear at plane 
x-x is 15,000#. This is also the vertical com¬ 
ponent of the stress in member A-\. This stress 
is then 15,000 -t- sin 45° = 21,200#. Similarly, the 
shear at plane a-a is 15,000 — 5000 = 10,000#, 
and the stre.ss in 1-2 is 10,000 -i~ sin 45° = 14,100#. 
The kind of stress may be determined from the 
direction of the shear. Thus in Fig. 302 (6), Vl 
(= 10,000#) acts up, and the force Fi must pull 
down to oppose it. Hence the stress in memljcr 
1-2 is tension. It should be obvious that F-1 and 
Ii-2 can contribute no resistance toward vertical 
motion. If the right hand portion in (6) is con¬ 
sidered, the shear at a-a, Fu, is opposite to Vl, 
and F\ must act up. This corrolmrates the previous 
analogy. Similarly, the shear at fr-5 is 10,000# 
up and the force F 2 , or member 1-2 in Fig. 302 (o), 
must push down. ’^The stress in 1-2 is therefore 
compression. The general rule that the atreascs 
in tJie web members are alternately compression 

t This is very common in bridge truss design, however. 
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and tension aids in determining the kind of stress 
in any pven member, also. In this method the 
chord stresses are usually determined by the method 
of moments (Art. 191). For truces with horizontal 
top and bottom chords, the stresses in these members 
are quickly found with the knowledge that the stress 



is equal to the moment in the panel divided by the 
depth of the truss. This is similar to obtaining the 
tension or compre.ssion in any simple Ijeam, namely, 
by dividing the moment at a given point by the 
effective depth of the beam. 



The method of ehcam may be indirectly used in determining 
the stresses in the web members of tnisscs .with an inclined 
top clionl, if the chord stresses have already been established. 
Thus in l'’ig. 30;i, when the stress in fl-3 is known, its vertical 
component may lx: obtained. The algebraic sum of this and 
the vertical coin|jonent of the stress in 2-3 must balance the 
shear in the panel. Hence +F(= 9000#) — 3000# — Vi + 
= 0 in the figure. The reverse may also be used. ITiat 
is, the stress in B~3 may be found if tliat in 2-3 has been 
determined by another method. 

Prob. 192a. Determine the stresses in. the web members 
of the truss shown in Fig. 301 by the method of shears. 


Prab. 192b. Calculate the stresses in the web members 
of the truss in Pig. 304 (a) by the method of shears. 

Prob. 192c. Calculate the stresses in all the inemliers of 
the truss shown in Fig. 304 (6). Use any combination of 
joints, moments and shears desired. 

Prob. 192d. Calculate the stresses in the members of the 
truss shown in Fig. 304 (c) by any method. 




193. Use of Coefficient Tables. 

Another analytical solution for the stresses in 
truases may be made with the aid of tables of co¬ 
efficients. These are a numlier of tabulated fac¬ 
tors referring to a given type of truss and which are 
expressed as a function of the form of the framing 
and of the relations of the loads. They arc usually 
given in terms of the panel loads and the distances 
are given in terms of the rise and the span of the 
truss. The stress in any ineinl)er is obtained by 
multiplying the panel load by its corresponding 
coefficient. Such tables as the.se are given in a 
number of books and they will not be repeated here.* 
Figure 305 illustrates the general nature of these 
tables. 

Where there are a number of trusses of a common 
type, and the shape, pitch, and loading correspond 
to a set of coefficients, such tables are often a dis¬ 
tinct advantage. This occurs usually in the case 
where the panel loads are all equal. However, 

* Refer to the " Pocket Cuiopanion," Carnegie Steel Co., or to Hool and 
Johiinoii's " Uuildiiig Conetruclion," Vol. I, — oopyright McQraw-Hltt 
Book Co., Inc. 
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when a truss has varied loads with possibly some 
applied to the bottom chord, the usual coefficient 
table will not correspond with the problem under 
consideration. One does noi^ learn how to analyze 
truss action by their use and the calculation of 
stress^ becomes a mechanical process. The tables 
do offer an excellent means, however, for checking 
certain truss solutions. 

Some engineers prefer to use a method in deter¬ 
mining stresses which corresponds with that of 
coefficients to some extent. They use panel 
loads and determine the coefficients for all the 
members on this basis, by any of the methods 
previously discussed. The coefficients can later 
be multiplied by the panel loads, such as fur dend 
load, and again for snow load. An advantage of 
this method is that smaller figures are involved in 
the computations, and it is also easier to obtain the 
end reactions and the value of the shear in any panel. 
In general, this method is more conunonly used in 
truss solutions when the truss is subjected to moving 
loads. 

Prob. 198a. Check the coefficiente shown in the left of the 
diagram in Fig. SOS. 

194. Maximum Stresses. 

The maximum stresses which may occur in a truss 
for any length of time must Ihj determined liefore 
the meml)ers can be designed. The loads caused 
by dead weight, snow, and wind, as well as the 
methods of obtaining the stresses resulting from such 
kinds of loading, have been previously discussed. 
It renuiins to determine what combination of these 
stres.seK should be used to obtain a reasonable 
maximum in each case. 

It is not a rea.snnable assumption to add the total 
stresses due to each kind of loading. This would 
infer that a maximum depth of snow would remain 
undisturbed on a roof even when the wind reaxthed 
a very high velocity. In view of this feature, care¬ 
ful judgment must be exercised to determine the 
probable maximum condition. The dead load is 
always present so that the stresses due to such load 
are always acting. It then becomes necessary to 
anticipate the combination of wind and snow which 
will exist for any length of time as a maximum. 

When no wind is blowing, a full snow load may 
exist. Hence one case is that of dead load and full 
snow load. When the wind acts upon the tniss, it 
will tend to blow some of the snow off, if any is 
present. Another condition may be that of very 
wet or frozen snow which remains undisturbed by 
the wind. In the latter case, such snow would vciy 
seldom exist at a maximum depth, and a fair as¬ 
sumption is that half of the maximum snow load 
might exist. It should be remembered that the 


wind load is assumed to act perpendicularly to the 
roof surface and that it exerts no pressure on the 
leeward side. A second combination on the basis 
of the above reasoning is to obtain the stresses due 
to dead load, one-half snow load, and full wind load. 
The wind can blow from only one direction at once 
BO that the wind load stress to be added is the larger 
of the two resulting from the wind on the left and 
that on the right. Some designers assume a condi¬ 
tion of dead load, maximum snow load on the lee¬ 
ward side of the truss and full wind load, as another 
possibility. This assumption does not seem reason¬ 
able because the wind when passing over the peak 
of a roof probably causes a reduction of pressure 
and sets up eddy currents on the leeward sitle which 
tend to remove some of the snow. 

Another possibility which may occur, however, is 
that of full snow load and a wind force which Is 
insufficient to remove any appreciable amount of 
snow. Such an amount would prol)ably not ex¬ 
ceed one-third of the maximum wind load. A 
third combination is then dead load, full snow load 
and one-third wind load. 

It does not seem wise, as stated above, to provide 
for extreme conditions. For instance, a very heavy 
snowfall might occur, followed by a slight rainfall, 
then a sudden freezing, followed by a high wind. 
The probability of these all hapjwning in just that 
sequence is remote. The duration of the load is also 
an important factor. It is an established fact that 
members can withstand a higher stress for a short 
time than they can for a considerable period. 
Another consideration is that the snow on steep 
roofs may slide off Iwfore any appreciable amount 
of wind load acts. To summarize the preceding 
discussion, the three combinations for maximum 
stress commonly investigated arc as follows: 

(1) dead load -f- full snow load, 

(2) dead load + ^ snow load + full wind 
load, and 

(3) dead load + full snow load 4-1 wind load. 

Some designers prefer to use only the first‘two 
conditions. In localities where the snowfall is an 
average, (2) and (3) are nearly equal. Where the 
snowfall may be heavy, either (1) or (3) will give 
a maximum. For certain types of trusses (as 
discussed in Art. 1.51) a combined vertical loading 
is sufficiently accurate for stress analysis. For ail 
other types of trusses, each condition should be 
tested out to determine the maximum stress in 
each member. Figure 306 illustrates a table 
heading which is convenient for this work. When 
(3) is considered, (1) need not be. One other 
consideration which is made for some trusses is 
to consider the dead load, full snow load on one 
side only with the wind blowing on that side. 
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This is of course a possible condition. In unusual 
instances, such loa^ig may cause a reversal of 
stress. If a member which is subjected to tension 
by ordinary loading has compression developed in 
it by this special case of loading, care must be 
exercised to design the member for the worse 
condition. 


T « the masdmum tension in lbs. in the mem¬ 
ber, and 

// = the maximmn allowable tensile stress in 
lbs. per sq. in. 

The length of the compression members is usually 
such that a formula similar to the above cannot be 
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196. Maximum Reactions. 

In order to make a complete design of a tniss, 
it is necessaiy to obtain the maximum values of 
the end rcaetions. These may be determined by 
assuming the same conditions as those for the 
maximum stresses. The latter are commonly lim¬ 
ited to 

(1) dead load and maximum snow load, or 

(2) dead load, one-half snow load, and maxi¬ 
mum wind load. 

The half panel loads at the ends of the truss must be 
considered to obtain the maximum end reactions. 
Stich vertical loads do not affect the stresses in the 
trass members, but are obviously a part of the load 
which must be carried by the supports. 

It is usually most convenient to determine the 
reactions in terms of their horizontal and vertical 
components. The vertical force must be sustained 
by bearing upon the support and the horizontal 
force by some other means of horizontal resistance. 
(See Index.) 

196.. General Design of Truss Members. 

The design of the usual truss member is based 
upon the assumption that the stress developed in it 
is axial, that is, acting along the length of the 
member. This involves only direct stresses, namely, 
tension or compression. The former requires a 
sufficient net section to transmit the stress at a 
safe working value, and the formula 

An (S-62) 

Jt 

may be used in which 

An = the required net area in sq. ins. (exclusive 
of rivet or bolt holes). 


used on account of the common limiting ratios of 
slenderness. In other words, the maximum allow¬ 
able stress, p, must be obtained from a formula 
which provides against the sidewise l)ending in¬ 
duced by column action. The effective length is 
theoretically considered as the distance between 
joints in the ordinaiy truss. This is based upon the 
assumption that the members arc held rigidly to the 
plane of the truss by the joints. The top chord, 
which is the most important compression member, 
is stiffened in a sidewise direction by the purlins. 
In practice, the top chord is continuous over one or 
more panel points. 

When loads are applied between the panel points 
of the chord members, the design must not only 
provide for the direct stress in a member, but in 
addition, should provide for the indirect stre,ss 
due to cross bending induced by the intermediate 
loads. The combined stress mast not exceed the 
specified limit. Some specifications allow a maxi¬ 
mum which is 2.5% in excess of the usual working 
stress. Ixmg tension mcmliers (especially when 
horizontal) should be supported at intervals in order 
to relieve them of the extra stress caused by their 
own weight. For this reason " sag ties ” are often 
introduced at the center lines of trusses to aid in 
supporting the bottom chord, and to prevent exces¬ 
sive deflection or stress. Since comparatively little 
stress is developed in a sag tie, it is made a mini¬ 
mum size. 

Another assumption in the truss theory is that 
the centers of gravity of the cross sections of the 
memlxjrs are coincident with the working lines of 
the truss diagram. This is not always practically the 
case, and for any considerable variations, the member 
should be designed to sustain in addition the in- 
dirixit stress induced by the moment of the direct 
stress times the eccentricity of its line of action. 
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197. General Design of Joints. 

The basic principle involved in the design of the 
joints is that the stress in any member which ter< 
minates at a joint must be developed by the fasten¬ 
ing. Thus in Fig. 307 (o) the stresses in 4-6 and 
5-6 must be resisted by their fastenings. If the 
horizontal member is continuous by the joint, only 
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the difference of the stresses needs to be considered. 
If a break in the horizontal member occurs, as in 
(b), then the stress either side of the joint must be 
provided for. The nature of the details varies 
greatly with the kind of truss material used. The 
design of truss joints is more fully discussed later. 

198. Truss Bracing. 

A well designed truss is sufficiently stiff in the 
direction of its length, but it should be braced to 
prevent its tipping sidewise. This bracing helps to 
overcome the tendency of racking, as illustrated 
in Fig. 308 (a). Tlie type of bracing, and its extent, 
depend upon the character and the use of the build¬ 
ing. The effects of the wind, vibration due to mov¬ 
ing loads or machinery in operation, and the facilities 
of field erection are some of the important factors 
which must be considered. In other words, the 
purpose of bracing is to transmit all lateral forces 
as directly as po-ssiWe to the walls and thence to 
the ground. Since such lateral forces may be 
exerted in any direction, bracing is commonly 
provided by two definite systems, namely, longi¬ 
tudinal and transverse. * 

Longitudinal bracing may be classed into three 
types: 

(1) lateral, which extends at right angles 
to the plane of the truss, 

(2) sway, which is made up of diagonals 
placed between the laterals, and 

(3) side, which is used between the exterior 
columns in the side walls of a framed building. 

These are illustrated in Fig. 308. The lateral and 
sway bracing are often grouped as one system. It 
may be placed either in the plane of the top chord 
or in the plane of bottom chord, or both. Since 
compression members are more susceptible to 
sidewise bending, the plane of the top chord is the 
more important one to brace. Top chord bracing 
must be sufficient to resist the lateral forc^ de¬ 


veloped by the wind. Bottom chord bracing, if 
any is used, is generally lighter, as its prime purpose 
is to absorb vibration and to aid in erection. 

Transverse bracing is used only when the trusses 
are supported by columns. It is absolutely neces¬ 
sary in many cases because the columns depend upon 
such bracing. It is almost always provided in the 
form of knee Lraces extending from the bottom 
chord of the truss to the face of the supporting 
columns, os illustrated in Fig. 308 (d). The angle a 
is sometimes made dfi". 
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It is unnecessary to provide full systems of 
bracing for all kinds of niofs. When tnisses rest 
upon masomy walls, the purlins and roof carrying 
materials arc usually sufficient to brace the roof 
adequately. If there is a ceiling frame, this helps 
to brace the Iwttom chord. When machinery, 
cranes, and the like, are to be used in a building, 
bracing is generally provided in the plane of the 
bottom chord to absorb any vibration. In hipped 
roofs, the hip trusses, purlins, sheathing, and 
ceiling beams provide sufficient bracing. If the 
roof terminates in gable walls, it is often braced in 
the end bays by diagonals from the purlins to the 
ceiling frame, placed close to the gables. In such 
cases the purlins and ceiling framing must be well 
anchored. In an extremely long building there is 
some danger of the longitudinal walls tending to 
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bulge at the middle of their lengths, due to wind 
action. This is offset by providing a “ horisontal 
truss ” to transmit the pressure from the dangerous 
point to the end walls. This “truss” in reality 
has the iongitudinal walls for chords and the bottom 
chords of the roof trusses as “verticals” in the 
horizontal plane. The “ web system ” of such a 
“ truss ” is supplied by diagonals between the roof 
trusses in the plane of their bottom chords. These 
are in reality bottom chord bracing. The “ truss ” 
action is Ulustrated in Fig. 308 (e). 

When it is necessary to provide top chord bracing, 
it is always placed in the last bays at each end of 
the building at least. This ties the first interior 
truss to the wail and aids in the erection. This is 
theoretically all that is necessary to resist the wind 
forces exerted upon the ends of the building, as 
these will be dissipated by the panel of bracing 
transferring them to another truss. However, 
in long buildings, the trusses should l)e braced in 
pairs so that each panel of top chord bracing is not 
more than three or four bays apart. Such pairs 


of trusses should be tied together. This is usually 
accomplished by the use of a “ ridge strut ” ex> 
tending between all trusses and in the plane of the 
top chord at tlie mid-span. 

The actual stresses which determine the design 
in bracing may be classed as indeterminate, due to 
the many conditions of loading. For this reasoh 
the provision of bracing is largely a matter of judg¬ 
ment developed by a study of mechanics and by 
experience ^ned in design and construction. 
However, certain stresses may bei;^pproximated by 
making assumptions (see Index —^!I^8S Bracing). 

199. Future Extension. 

If there is a possibility that the building being 
designed may extended at some future time, 
a typical truss should be provided in the end wall. 
In such a case the latter is a curtain wall instead of 
a bearing wall. In this manner much labor and 
cost will be saved when the extension becomes a 
reality. 
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200. General Considerations. 

In modem practice, roof tmsaes are most com¬ 
monly made of stmctural steel shapes because the 
fabrication is more piositivc, cheaper, and less com¬ 
plicated than that of wood tmsses. The funda¬ 
mental principles of their design have already been 
discussed (Chap. I.*)), and only the additional 
features common to steel trusses need to be con¬ 
sidered further. The stractural sections used, 
usually angles, arc connected at their natural points 
of theoretical intersection by what are called 
gusset plates. These get their name from the 
similarity to the gussets used in tailoring at the 
armpits; in fact the word derives its origin from the 
French in exactly this manner. 

201. Types of Ordinary Steel Trusses. 

One of the most common types of steel frames is 
that shown in Fig. 309 (a), which is called a Fink 
truss, l-his is of course adaptable to the usual V, 



Fia. 309 

or pitched, roof. Other types of tmsses are also 
shown in the figure, — the stresses being repre¬ 
sented for the same conditions of span and loading 
in each. The type in (b) is a Howe tmss, and that 
in (c) is a Pratt tmss. The maximum stresses in 
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the top and bottom chords are the same in each, 
although the values vary, as noted in the figure, 
toward the center of the span. The top chord 
stresses decrease more rapidly in the Howe tmss 
than in the Pratt type, while the reverse is tme for 
the bottom chord stresses. The web stresses in 
general are less in the Howe tmss. However, the 
longer web members, or the diagonals, are in com¬ 
pression in this type. Timber sections an: not 
particularly adaptable to tensile stresses, while steel 
is an ideal material in tension. On the other hand, 
wood is comparatively well adapted to compression, 
and steel is not as economical relatively.’ For these 
reasons, the Howe tmss is adapted to wood framii^ 
and the Pratt ^e is preferable for steel trasses. 

Figure 309 (d) shows a Bowstring truss. The variation 
in the top chord stresses is small anil the stress in tlic bottom 
chord is constant. This simplifies their design. The top 
chord approaches the slopes of the strings drawn in the equi¬ 
librium iwlygon, os illustrated, when the coincidence is exact, 
the stresses in the diagonals ore theoretically sere. In prac¬ 
tice, however, diagonals would be used to protect against 
unbalanced loads. Thir type of truss is not very common for 
a V-roof, as extra scantlings are required for furring to form 
the roof pitch, os shown. The rigidity of these is usually 
none too good. 

The Fink tmss offers advantages over the others 
which make it a desirable type. The web struts are 
perpendicular to the top chord and this allows 
simple framing details. These stmts are also in 
short lengths, and, therefore, require less sectional 
area. The appearance of the tmss as a whole is 
better than that of the Pratt type. The similarity 
of the web members, and the equality of the stresses 
in corresponding members allows duplication of 
sizes. A large number of the members arc in ten¬ 
sion, which is a distinct advantage. For these 
reasons, the Fink trass is easily adapted to strac- 
tuial steel framing, and it is more economical than 
a similar Pratt tmss, except when light roof loads 
and no ceiling loads occur. 

Fink tmsses are generally mode with an even 
number of panels. Figure 310 shows possible varia¬ 
tions in the number used, this depending upon the 
span and other practical conditions of a given 
problem (Art. 158). When vertical stmts are used 
instead of those perpendicular to the top chord, the 
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frames are called fuk trasses. lii some cases, it is 
desirable to divide the top chord into shorter lengths 
to provide supports for the purlins at closer spacings. 
This is sometimes called a truss with “ 8ub-<livided " 
panels, or the truss is said to be “ compound ” 
as in (c) and (/). When trusses on a long 
span have "a horizontal bottom chord, an optical 
iUusion occurs, in that the truss appears to sag. 
When the truss is exposed to view, it is sometimes 
cambered, as shown in (g) and (A), in which case 



(*) 


S Pan 



SPANgL. PtNN 
(C) 


iOPANgA PtNN 
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w 




the tie beam is raised. This also gives a better 
appearance and provides greater central headroom. 
Although the stresses in the members in such a 
truss are somewhat increased, the cost is practically 
the same because the lengths of the struts are de¬ 
creased. Variations from the usual types are al¬ 
ways possible, particularly in mill buildinp. Ex¬ 
amples are shown in Fig. 310 (t) and (j)- In such 
structures, monitors are common, as indicated by 
the dotted lines in (j). 

Pratt truss types may also be varied as., to the 
number of panels used, as illustrated in Fig. 311 (a). 
For steep pitched roofs, the types illustrated in (6) 
are quite common. In summary, the type of the 
truss must conform to the requirements of the roof 
void, as well as to the span and arrangement of the 


secondary roof framing. General types of trusses 
for deck, mansard, gambrel, and flat roofs are dis¬ 
cussed and Illustrated in Art. 157 









00 



Fig. 311 


202. Weights of Trusses. 

In determining the loads that a truss is to carry, 
an allowance should be made for the weight of the 
truss itself. This is most commonly done by allow¬ 
ing an assumed number of #/□' of horizontal pro¬ 
jection, and adding this value into the other unit 
dead loads. The factors which influence the weight 
of a truss are the span, spacing of trusses, and to 
some extent the pitch, although pitches from 
i to J have little effect when the Imttom chord is 
horizontal. If the pitch is much less than the 
weight increases more rapidly. The weight of 
trusses with cambered bottom chords increases 
from 15% to 40% over that with horizontal bottom 
chords. The usual formulas contain the above 
variables in some form. There are a number of 
formulas which may be used to approximate a value 
to use in making computations. Some of the more 
common of these are: 

w = 0.75 + 0.075 L (Mcrritnan, and Howe), (S-44) 

“ “ 26 + um 

w “ 0.6 (1 + 0.16 L) (Jacoby), and 
to -= 1 ( VL + i L) (Carnegie), in which 
to » the weight of a trues in !/□' of horisontal projec¬ 
tion, and 

L the span of the truss in feet. 
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The' fdlowing table (Table 71) may be used as an 
alternative in determining the allowance. 

TABLE n 

wnoBTs OF arm trdssbs 

(#/□' oI HoriioDtal Frojeotion) 


(Ft.) 

Pitch 

i 

1 

1 

i 

Fist 

Up to 40 

6.2 

6.3 

6.8 

7.6 

60 

6.7 

6.6 

7.2 

8.0 

60 

6.7 

8.0 

8.6 

9.6 

70 

7.2 

8.5 

9.2 

10.2 

80 

7.7 

9.0 

9.7 

10.8 

100 

8.6 

10.0 

10.8 

12.0 

120 

0.6 

11.0 

12.0 

13.2 

140 

10.0 

11.6 

12.8 

14.0 


it on the diagram. The latter method is simpler 
than the first. Care must be taken tl^t the value 
is correctly computed, however, or the diagrRm 
would not close and would, therefore, be in error. 

Wind load stresses may be determined by the 
methods discussed in Arts. 163 and 164, and the 
maximum stresses established (Art. 169). 

Prob. SOSa. Detemiine the maximum Rtresses in the 
typical truss shown in Fig. 298-12 for the following data: 

Span 60'-0". Pitch J. Slate roof, 2" plank, steel purlins 
spa^ in equal paneb. Snow load 20|f</a'. Wind load 
(horixontal direction) 5K)#/a'. Spacing of tnisses lA'-O". 

Prob. 208b. Determine the values of the stresses in all 
the membere of the truss shown in Fig. 313 (a). Use graph* 
ioal method. 

Prob. 20Sc. Check the results in Prob. 203 (b) by an 
analytical solution. 


203. Determination of the Stresses. 

In the usual instances of steel truss 
design, the graphical method is com¬ 
monly used (Art. 164). Figure 312 
shows a typical solution of this kind 
for vertical loading on a Fink truss. 
This is one of the most common types 
of steel trusses. One special feature 
must be considered in its design. 'When 
the joint C-D is reached in the solution, 
the stresses in the members beyond 
seem indeterminate at first, because 
there are three unknown forces at the 
joint. This situation may be avoided by 
drawing in the imaginary member from 
X in the space 4-5-6, and considering 
it as a replacement of the members 4-5 
and .5-6. This is periniss'ble, as the 
truss is still an assemblage of rigid 
triangles. The stresses in the remain¬ 
ing members are the same regardless of 
the web system to the left. These may 
then be determined in the usual way, 
assuming that the members 4-5 and 
5-6 are not in the truss for the time 
being. Thus the lines 3-fc and d~k de¬ 
termine the point k in the force dia¬ 
gram, and then the lines k-j and e~j 
the point j (point 6). Then 6-5 
and (1-5 determine point 5, and 5-4 
and 3-4 fix point 4. The line 6-7 and 
the lino a-7 produce the intersection at ^ 
7. The point 4 should, of course, be 
on the line 6-7 in order to check the 
solution. The stresses are now deter¬ 
mined on the basis of the real mem¬ 
bers. An alternate solution may be 
made by calculating the value of the 
stress in a-7 (Art. 165) and plotting 
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Piob. SOSd. Detenniiw the stresses in the truss shown in 
Fig. 313 (b). 

Prob. MSe. Determow the stresses in the truss ediown in 
Fig. 313 (e). 

ftob. SOM. Establish the values of the maximum stresses 
for the truss of Fig. 313. Use the following combinations: 

(a) D.L. + I S.L. + max. wind, and 

(b) D.L. + fuU 8.L. 

Snow pand load -• 1800#. 





204. Common Sections Used. 

When the maximum stresses in the meml)ers of a 
truss have been established, the next step is to deter¬ 
mine the required sixes. Tins involves two ty[)e8 of 
problems, namely, that afTeeting members carrying 
tension and that affe(;ting members resisting com¬ 
pression. In both uistances, however, rolled struc¬ 
tural steel angles are used in the large majority of 
cases* although a pair of channels is occtisionally 
usetl for a bottom chord. Angles are generally 
cheaper, easier rolled, imd easier handled than other 
structural sluqx's. The principal members should 
always be made of two angles, placed back to back, 
and separated by a space corresponding to the thick¬ 
ness of the gtisset plates. A single angle is undesir¬ 
able for a strut because it tends to buckle in its 
weakest diroction, which is alx)ut a diagonid axis. 
Such a selection requires more sectional area than a 
pair of smaller angles. A twisting moment is also 
introduced at the ends of the member, which tends 
to tear the section through the rivet holes. If, 
in a special case, a single aqgle is used for a com¬ 


pression member, it should be an equal-legged ang^e, 
as the greatest i^ius of gyration is available for a 
given area. In small trusses, single angles may be 
used for wel) members acting in tension. In such 
cases, these single members should be staggered on 
opposite sides of their respective gusset plates, to 
give " balance ” to the truss. For large trusses, 
however, all members should be composed of two 
angles. The angles are generally unequal legged, 
with the short legs outstanding, because greater 
stiffness for the given area may be obtained. 

Minimum dimensions are established for prac¬ 
tical reasons. For light trusses, the web angles are 
sometimes made minimum thickness. For 
chord members and the web angles of larger trusses, 
the least thickness is commonly This is 

also the thinnest angle available in some of the 
larger sizes, and I" is the minimum for large angles 
(Table 9). When trusses are to be exposed to 
the weather or to corroding gases, is often speci¬ 
fied as a minimum thickness. The smallest-sized 
leg in which a rivet can be driven is (Table 
21). Small web meralxjrs are often attached to 
the gusset plates by rivets through one log only. 
Since f" rivets are the common fastenings for 
ordinary trusses, the minimum size of angle is 
usually 2.J X 2 X J. When clip angles are used 
and riveting occurs in both legs of the member, 
2| X 2^ X i is the minimum. The angles used 
in all trusswork should conform to stock sizes 
(Art. 5). 

In contrast to the pair of angles for the chord 
members shown in Fig. 314 (a), a pair of channels, 
as in (6), may be used. This is usually done when 
the stresses are large, or when the chord carries a 
heavy uniform load. The channels also furnish 
convenient supjwrts for ceiling joists or rafters. 
For small stresses, angles may be used to reduce the 
tniss weight. Two angles and a plate, us illustrated 
in (c), may be employed for chord members if de¬ 
sired, esijecially when large stresses arc encountered. 
Such a combination saves some gusset plate work, 
but field painting is not done as efficiently as when 
angles or channels arc used alone. More rivets arc 
also necessary when continuous plates arc used, and 
they should not be spaced more than 16 times the 
thickness of the thinnest metal nor more than 6" 
apart. 

206. Design of Tension Members. 

The design of steel tension members involves 
the simple provision of ample net sections to resist 

• Flat bars arc occasionally u»«cl for tension members in certain types of 
trusses. The only advantHges which may clainiod ar© a smallar anuuint 
of riveting and a siiiulicr weight. Thvy arc not desirable for members 
subicctod to a reversal of stress nor for compreiaion members. A jiair of 
channels or a pair <if angles and a plate are occasionally used for top chord 
or bottom chord sections, as dtseussed later. 
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the stresses, which should not exceed the maTimnm 
allowable unit stress provided in the code. This 
means that an allowance for rivet holra must be 
made (Art. 21). Under ordinary drcomBtances, 
one hole per angle per section is sufficient In 
order to include the weakening effect of only one 




rivet hole, care must be taken to provide ample 
stagger of the rivets in the different gauge lines to 
maintain the net section (Art. 48). The two angles 
selected should have a gross area sufficiently in excess 
of the theoretical required area so that when the 
holes are deducted, a small excess still remains. 
The smallest sized angle which it is possible to use 
is not generall}’’ the most economical, particularly 
when laige stres.ses are involved. Usually an 
angle with wider legs and of thinner material will 
weigh less i)cr foot. Some study of comparative 
sizes is generally valuable in this respecjt., particu¬ 
larly when there is considerable duplication in the 
trusses. The maximum allowable tensile stress for 
structural steel shapes is commonly specified as 


16,000 jf/a'', although some codes have recently 
increased this to 18,000 #/□".* 


lUuitntive Prob. SOSa. iSelect a pair of angled to carry a 
tension of 64,000f. Use f" rivets. 

64000 

■ 4.00a", net area for 2i;, or 
2.00a", net area for 1 L- 


Tiy 3i X2i L. 

Area 3i X 21 X A - 2.43a" 
1 Hole out ^ 2 X A 


Net area = 2.0fia" 


Weight = 8.3#/ft. 

Tiy4X3 L. 

Area 4X3X5- 2.48a" 

1 Hole out ■>2X2“ 0.33 


Net urea « 2.15a" 


WVight =■ 8..5#/ft. 

Try 6 X3 L. 

Area 6 X 3 X A = 2.40a" 
1 Hole out = J X A = 0.27 


Net area = 2.13a" 


Weiglit - 8.2#/ft. 


t/w2lf 5X3X A. 


niuBtrative Prob. 206b. Hclcct a piir of angles to carry a 
tension of 80(X)|. 


MKK) 

16,000 


0.5d" net area required. 


A minimum angle is amply .sufficient. 

Vue 2 If 2i X ? X i. 


The calculation of the tensile capacity of a single 
2| X 2 X 1 L and also of two li 2^ X 2 X J will 
give a convenient maxunum to l)car in mind. Wlmn 
tensile stresses in truss inetnlwm are less than such 
values, the sizes may thus i)e arbitrarily established. 
Thus the value of 1 L 2| X 2 X J with one 
rivet hole out is (1.06 — 0.875 X 0.25) 16,000 = 
13,400^. That for a pair of such angles is obviously 
26,800#. Since the .safe tensile capacity, with a 
definite size of hole r)ut, for a given angle is always 
the same, a table of such strengths is a convenience 
and time-saver in making computations. Table 72 
gives values of this kind for common sizes of angles. 

Prob. 206c. Hy calculations, select a pair of anglers (o 
carry a tcn.sion of 106,000#. Use J" rivets, one hole out of 
each angle. Uwt 18,000#/a" us u unit stress. 

Prob. 206d. Hy calculations, select a pair of angles to 
carry a tension of 40,000#. Use rivets, one hole out of 
ciich angle. Use 16,0fl0#/D" us a unit stress. Check y«mr 
result by Table 72. 

Prob. 206e. From Table 72, select a pair of angles to 
carry a fcasioii of 30,(KK)#. Is the pair selectol ni minimum 
weight? Select a single angle to carry the stress. Which 
combination weighs more? 

206. Design of Compression Members. 

The design of the ctMupreasion incmltcrs in a 
stool truss involves the usti of a .stwd column formula 
(8(!c Index). A generally accciited fonnula of this 
kind is: 

* AgHin, tiio siithunt wish to rpitorate tliat they bpliovo IH.nuO| 'a" is 
rather liberal, when full live hnide oceur, na the trul factiv of wifety be- 
poiuCB Ifm than 2. 
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Ims 72* . 

AUOWABU TUMIU VAIQKS VOR AROUM 

(TMaMada of Roiiada) 

Maxlmutt Stna •• 16,000 #/□" 






Nat Araaa and Btraaaaa 

TWO HOLES DEDUCTED 

Sun 

Thiok- 

nsM 

Waisht 

tm. 

AtM 

Q" 

1" Riv«. 

1" Riva. 





Aran 

□" 

StreM 

Area 

□" 

Btraas 

8X8 



61.0 

16 00 

13.00 

208.0 

13 28 

212.0 

8X8 



46.0 

13 23 

11.48 

183 7 

11.70 

187.2 

8X8 



38.0 

11 44 

9 94 

169 0 

10 13 

182.1 

8X8 



32 7 

0 81 

8.38 

133 8 

8.62 

130.3 

8X8 



28 4 

7.76 

8 78 

108 0 

0.87 

109 9 

8X8 



44 2 

13 00 

11 00 

176 0 

11 26 

180 0 

8X8 



39.1 

11 48 

9 73 

1.M 7 

9 96 

169.2 

8X8 



33.8 

9 94 

8 44 

136 0 

8 03 

138.1 

8X8 



28.6 

8 38 

7 11 

113 8 

7 27 

116.3 

8X8 



23.0 

6 76 

6 76 

92 0 

6 87 

93.9 

6X8 



33 1 

0 73 

7 98 

127.7 

8 20 

131.2 

6X8 



28 7 

8 44 

9 94 

111.0 

7 13 

114.1 

6X8 



24 2 

7 11 

6.88 

86 8 

6 02 

98 3 

8X6 



19 6 

6.78 

4 76 

76.0' 

4 87 

77.9 

6X6 



14.9 

4 38 

3 81 

67 8 

• 3.70 

69 2 

8X4 



27 2 

7.98 

8 23 

99 7 

0 46 

103 2 

6X4 



23 6 

8 94 

6 44 

87 0 

5 63 

90.1 

6X4 



20 0 

6 86 

4 61 

n 8 

4 77 

78 3 

6X4 



18 2 

4 76 

3 76 

60 0 

3 87 

01 9 

8X4 



12.3 

3 81 

2 86 

46 8 

2 06 

47 2 

6X3) 

f 

18 8 

4.92 

3 67 

68 7 

3.83 

61 3 

6X8} 



13 6 

4 00 

3 00 

48 0 

3 12 

40 0 

6X3} 


1 

10 4 

3 06 

2.30 

38 8 

2.39 

38.2 

6X8} 


V 

8 7 

2.50 

1 93 

30 9 

2.01 

32 2 

6X3 

) 

12.8 

3 76 

2 76 

44 0 

2 87 

46 9 

6X3 

I 

9 8 

2 88 

2 11 

33 8 

2 20 

36 2 

6X3 

A 

8.2 

2.40 

1 77 

28 3 

1 86 

29.6 


p = 16,000 — 70 -, in which 
r 

p = the maximum allowable unit stress in #/□", 
not to exceed 14,000, 

I = the effective length of the member in inches, 
and 

r = the least radius of g}Tation in inches. 


Other column formulas may be used in accordance 
with code re<iuirements and office standards. In 
the absence of other regulations the above ex¬ 
pression is recommended. 'I'he ratio of slenderness. 


I 


is usually limited in recognized practice. 


SPECIFICATION CLAUSE 

The cIToetive or unsupported length of main 
compression members shall not exceed 120 times, 
and for secondary members 200 times, the least 
radius of gyration. 


Truss members are considered to be main members. 
Those classed as secondary are members which 
serve as bracing, and the like. 

As discussed in Art. 204, the most common sec¬ 
tion used for truss work is a pair of unequal-legged 


* Buad upon the “ Pooket Companion," Camecie Steal Co. 


TABLE 72 — Continued 


Siaa 

Tfakk- 

IMfB 

< 

Wataht 

#/Ft. 

Arta, 

D" 

Nat Ataaai 
ONE HOLE 

1" Biva. 

tad Straana 
DEDUCTED 

1" Riva. 

Am 

a" 

Straaa 

Area 

D" 

Straaa 


X 8 



33 1 

9.73 

8.85 

141.8 

8.90 

148.4 


X 8 



28 7 

8 44 

7.89 

123.0 

7.78 

134.8 


X 6 



24.2 

7.11 

6.48 

103.7 

8.60 

106.0 


X 0 



19 6 

6.76 

6.26 

84.0 

6 31 

86.0 


1X0 



14 9 

4.36 

3.98 

83.7 

4.03 

64.8 


1X4 



27 2 

7 98 

7.10 

113 6 

7.21 

118.4 


X 4 



23.0 

6.94 

0.10 

00.0 

0.28 

100.8 

6X4 



20.0 

6.86 

8.23 

83 7 

8.31 

88.0 

i 

X 4 



10.2 

4.76 

4.26 

88 0 

4.31 

69.0 


1X4 



12 3 

3.81 

3.23 

81.7 

3.28 

82.8 

6 X 3J 




10.8 

4.92 

4.29 

88.6 

4.37 

69.9 

i 

X 3 




13.8 

4.00 

3.60 

56.0 

3.68 

87.0 

6X3 


■ 


10 4 

8.06 

2 87 

42.7 

2.72 

43.8 

6 X 31 


A 

r 

8.7 

2.60 

2.28 

38.0 

2.29 

38.8 

6X3 



16.7 

4.61 

3.98 

63 7 

4.06 

66a 

6X3 



12.8 

3 76 

3.26 

62.0 

3.31 

83.0 

6X3 

j 


0 8 

2.80 

2.48 

39 7 

2.83 

40.8 

6X3 


r 

8 2 

2.40 

2.09 

33.4 

2.13 

34.1 

4X4 



18.7 

4 81 

3.98 

63.7 

4.06 

86.0 

4X4 



12 8 

3.78 

3.26 

62.0 

3.31 

53.0 

4X4 



9.8 

2 86 

2.48 

39.7 

2 63 

40.6 

4X4 


1 

8 2 

2.40 

2.09 

33 4 

2.13 

34.1 

4X3 



11 1 

3 26 

2 76 

44.0 

2 81 

46.0 

4X3 



8 6 

2 48 

2 10 

33.6 

2 16 

84.4 

4X3 

if 


7.2 

2.00 

1.78 

28.6 

1 82 

29 1 

4X3 



6.8 

1.89 

1.44 

23.0 

1.47 

23 5 

3 

X 3 




13 8 

3.08 

3.36 

63 6 

3.43 

64.9 

3 

X a 



: 

11.1 

3.26 

2 76 

44 0 

2 81 

46 0 

3 

X a 



1 

8 6 

2 48 

2 10 

33.0 

2.16 

34.4 

3 

X .1 




7.2 

2.00 

1.78 

28.6 

1.82 

29.1 

3 

[ X 3 




6 8 

1.69 

1 44 

23 0 

1.47 

23.6 

3 

X 2) 



8.4 

2.76 

2 26 

36 0 

2 31 

37.0 

3 

X 2 

' 

P. ■ 

-7 2 

2 11 

1 73 

27 7 

1 78 

28.6 

3 

X 2 


p... 

6 1 

1 78 

1 47 

23 5 

1.61 

24 2 

3 

X 2} 

1 

[ 

4 0 

1.44 

1 19 

19 0 

1.22 

19 6 

3X3 

J 


9 4 

2 76 

2 25 

36 0 

2.31 

37 0 

3X3 



8.3 

2 43 

l.Ofl 

31.8 

2 05 

32 8 

3X3 



7 2 

2 11 

I 73 

27 7 

1 78 

28.3 

3X3 

i 

1 

6 1 

1 78 

1 47 

23 5 

1 31 

24.2 

3X3 



4 9 

1 44 

1 19 

19 0 

1.22 

19.6 


X 24 



6 9 

1.73 



1.40 

22.4 

2 

X 2| 


1 

6.0 

1 47 



1 20 

19.2 

2| 

X 2| 



4 1 

1 19 



0 97 

15.5 


X 2 



6 3 

1.56 



1 22 

19.6 

2 

X 2 



4.5 

1 31 



1 04 

16.8 

2 

X 2 



3 82 

1.08 



0 84 

13.4 


angles with their long legs vertical. Such a section 
is stiffer and more economical than other types. 
The size of the angles should be such that the radii 
of gyration about the two rectangular axes is as 
nearly equal as }x>ssiblc. Gusset plates are generally 
used at the joints of a truss as a part of the con¬ 
nections (Fig. 314). The thickness of such plates 
varies according to the size of the joint, together with 
other considerations (Art. 210). It should not be 
so thin as to reduce the controlling values of the 
rivets in bearing (Art. 27), The thicknesses of 
gusset plates commonly used are i", |", i", and 

. I''. The J" plates are only used for light framing, 
■ and f" gussets are limited to heavy joints. The 
usual thicknesses are then, and i". Under 

ordinary circumstances, a |" average thickness may 
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be assumed. For puipoaea ol empuMoBs, ttie 
dlataoce back to bi^ of ang^s may be tair«in as 

I". The radii of gyration change dowly for small 
differences in this distance (Table 73). As sug¬ 
gested above, the least radius of g 3 rration must be 


TABLE 78* 

aann or oTBATioa roa two uiibquai, ahoues 

LORO LSOS VBRTICAL 




T 'T 


established for a given section. Table 73 gives 
values for the common sizes of angles.! Only 
limiting, and one intermediate, thicknesses are 
given. The values chan^ slowly so that the radii 
of gyration for intermediate thicknesses may be 
interpolated. To illustrate, 

ra -2 for 2 L* 5 X 3| X i, f" apart « 1.56" 
rj _2 for 2 L; 5 X 3J X apart = 1.45" 
Difference for A" = 0.11" 

or 0.01+" per 

ra -2 for 2 f 5 X 3i X J, f" apart = 1.45 + 3(0.01), 
say 1.49". 


M t 


Single Angle 

Two 

Angles 

Radii of Gyration, Inches 

Sise, 

Inches 

Wt. 

#/ft. 

Area 

D" 


Axis 2-2 

Aads 

i-1 

In 

Con¬ 

tact 

X 

Apart 

Apart 

A*" 

Apart 

A^" 

Apart 

8X6X1 

44.2 

26.00 

t.4t 

2.30 

2.48 

8.88 

2 67 

2 06 

1 

33 8 

10.88 

1.88 

2 36 

2 44 

8.48 

2.62 

2 61 

A 

20.2 

11 86 

8.IT 

2.31 

2.36 

8 48 

2 48 

2 66 

6X4X1 

30 6 

18 GO 

1.88 

1.60 

1 60 

1.74 

1 70 

1 86 

H 

21.8 

12.80 

1.88 

1.66 

1 63 

1.18 

1 73 

1 82 

I 

12 3 

7.22 

1.88 

1.60 

1.68 

1.88 

1.67 

1 76 

6 X 34 X 1 

28 6 

17 00 

1.88 

1 37 

1.47 

1.81 

1 66 

1 66 

H 

20 6 

12 12 

1.88 

1 31 

1.41 

1.41 

1 40 

1 60 

A 

0 8 

5.74 

1.88 

1 26 

1 33 

1 87 

I 42 

1.60 

li X 34 X I 

22 7 

13 34 

l.U 

1 42 

1.61 

1 84 

1 01 

1.71 

A 

8.7 

6.12 

1.81 

1 33 

1.41 

1.48 

1.60 

I 66 

S X 3 X 41 

16.0 

11 68 

1.88 

1 18 

1 27 

1.88 

1 37 

1 47 

A 

8 2 

4 80 

1.81 

1 06 

1.17 

1.88 

1 26 

1 36 

4 X 3 X 41 

17.1 

10 06 

1.81 

1 26 

1.36 

1 40 

1.46 

1 65 

4 

6 8 

3 .38 

1.88 

1.16 

1 24 

1.80 

1 33 

1 43 

34 X 24 X H 

12 6 

7.30 

1.08 

1 03 

1 13 

1.10 

1 23 

] 33 

4 

4 0 

2 88 

1.18 

0 66 

1.04 

1.00 

1 13 

1.23 

24 X 2 X 4 

6 8 

4 00 

0.78 

0 84 

0.64 

O.M 

1 04 

1 16 

4 

3 62 

2 12 

0.78 

0 80 

0.80 

O.M 

0 68 

I.OK 


ttAJ>n or OYltATIOlT rOK TWO EQUAL ANGLES 


Single Anglo 

Two 

Angles 

Kadii of Gyration, Inches 






Axis 2-2 

* 


Sise. 

Wt. 

Area 

Asia 






Inches 

#/ft. 

□" 

11 

lit 

i" 

1" 


V* 





Cull* 

tact 

Apart 

Apart 

Apart 

Apart 

8 X 8 X li 

66 6 

33 46 

8.48 

3 42 

3 61 

8.00 

3 60 

3 89 

if 

42 0 

24 68 

8.46 

3 37 

3 46 

8. SO 

3 56 

3 84 

i 

26 4 

16 60 

8 11 

3 33 

3 41 

S.M 

3 60 

3 66 

6X0X1 

37 4 

22 00 

1.00 

2 60 

2 68 

8.78 

2 77 

2 87 

ii 

26 5 

16 56 

1.88 

2 64 

2 «l 

8.87 

2 71 

2 81 

1 

14 6 

8 72 

1.88 

2 40 

2 88 ‘ 

8.08 

2.08 

2 78 

4 X 4 X H 

16 6 

11 08 

1.10 

1 76 

1.85 

1.88 

1 64 

2 04 

J 

6.6 

3 88 

1.80 

I 66 

1 75 

1.78 

1.84 

1 63 

3| X 3i X H 

17 1 

10 06 

1.08 

1 66 

I 05 

1.70 

1 76 

1 85 

J 

5.8 

3.38 

1.08 

1.46 

1 66 

l.H 

1 64 

1 n 

3X3X1 

11.6 

6-72 

0.80 

1 32 

1 41 

1.40 

1 61 

1 61 

t 

4 0 

2.88 

0.88 

1 26 

1 34 

1.88 

1 43 

1 53 

2i X 21 X i 

7 7 

4.60 

0.74 

1 06 

1 16 

1.86 

1 28 

1 36 

i 

4.1 

2 38 

0.77 

1 06 

1.14 

1.18 

1.24 

1 34 


* Band upon the “ Pocket Companion," Carnegie Steel Co. 


For a given section, the least radius of gyration must 
be used. Two reference lines must be considered, 
namely, the 1-1 and 2-2 axes, and the smaller value 
noted.} Thus for 2 L? 3J X 2J X i, i" apart, 
ri_i = 1.12" and ra _2 == 1.09", and the value 1.09" 
should be used. It will be noted that such a pair 
of angles is nearly ideal and economical of material, 
because the radii of gyration in the two directions 
are nearly equal. The reason why unequal legged 
angles are used may be made obvious by a reference 
to the table: 

2 L* 3i X 3i X i, Weight = 2 X 5.8 = 11.6#/ft., 
Area = 3.88°", r„in = 1.09" 

2 L- 4 X 3 X i, Weight = 2 X 5.8 = ll.6#/ft., 
Area = 3.88°", r„i„ = 1.28". 

Thus, for the same sectional area and weight per 
foot, the 4 X 3 X i angles are stiffor. It may also 
be noted that the difference between the ri_i and 
r 2-2 values for equal-legged angles is considerable in 
all cases. By rrfeiTing to a handlxrak of structural 
shapes and making similar comparisons, the reason 
why the common shajres shown in Table 73 are 
used, will be evident. For the same reason, the 
more common of the latter are 2i X 2, 3| X 2|, 
4 X 3, 5 X 3|, and 6 X 4. 

It should be evident that more than one pair of 
angles may Ixs selected to carry a given stress. To 
arrive at an economical selection may mean con¬ 
siderable “ cut and try." Some of this may be 
eliminated by using approximate values. Under 
average conditions, a trial allowable stress of 10,000 
)f/a" may be used to determine a required area 
as a guide. Another aid is to solve for the mini¬ 
mum radius of gyration, since the length is known 
and the maximum ratio of slenderness is established. 
Thus, 

Max. - = 120, or 

t Then value* an obtainnl by applying tbo ordinary prinmpln of 
mechanics relative to center of gravity, muinent of inertia and radius of 
gyration. See Table 70 also. 

t The radius of gyration about the 3-3 axis (Art. 3) does not have to 
be coiuidered for a pair of angles back to back, as each axis is in a dinetioik 
opposite to the other. 
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In this way, small wgles which have a radius of 
gyration less than thi allowable can be eliminated. 
Minimum'sizes are stidom the best selection, how¬ 
ever, except for a long member with a small stress, 
such as in bracing. larger legged angles of smaller 
thickness will usually work out to be more rigid and 
more economical. Tlie minimum thickness of 
metal desirable will also be a factor in the selec¬ 
tion (Art. 5). The effective or unsupported length 
of the compression members in steel truss work is 
commonly taken as the distance between the cen¬ 
ters of the jointe.* 


Illustrative Prob. S06a. Design a pair of angles to carry 
a compression of 60,000|i*, if the unsupported length is 8'-0" 
and i" gusset plates are to be used at the ends for connec¬ 
tions. Maximum ratio of slcndem^ >■ 120. Use p 

16,000 - 70^-t 

Min. r 0.80". Referring to Table 73, 

120 

21 X 2 l! may be eliminated. 

Try 2 31 X 21. r,-, = 1.09" average — controls. 

r*-> = 1.14" average. 

p = 16,000 - ^ 9830#/a" allowable, 

l.in) 

6 () 000 

A >■ = 5.080" required, or 2..540" in each L. 


This requires 2 31 X 21 X 1} (wt. 18.4#/ft.). 

Try 2 4 X 3. n-, = 1.24" average — controls, 

r*-, = 1.30" average. 

p = 16,000 - ^ = lO.iiOOI/D" allowable. 

/V) 000 

-- “ 4.720" requinxl or 2.360" in each L. 

10,590 

ITiis requires 2 (£ 4 X 3 X (wt. 17.0#/ft.). 


If I" were the minimum desirable thickness, no further 
computations would be necessary. The latter pair of if 
weighs less and would be used unless there were some special 
reason. 

1'ry 2 15 5 X 3 X A. (Since 4 X 3 X I 15 were satisfac¬ 
tory, no thicker L need be tried.) 

r,_, = 1.61" and - 1.22". 
p - 16,000 - ^ f ^ 10,490#/n" allowable. 

A = 4.760" roquired, or 2.380" in each L. 

2 IS 5 X 3 X A are satisfactory (wt. 16.4#/ft.). 

These weigh less than the 4 X 3 X I IS and if A” a 
satisfactory thickness, they should Im: used for economy. 


* Some clniBneni make an allowance for the reatroiniiijc action of the 
KUBiK‘t platca and connectione at the joints, and deduct a stnall distance, 
say B", at enrh end from the length la'nter to center of joints. This the 
authors do not odviso. 

t A number of trials will be mode to illustrate bow the judgment may 
be developed in making a aelcetion which will be economical of weight, 
occupy a small space, conform to minimum thickness requirements, snd 
provide gauge lines wide enough for suitable connections. Many texts 
in illustrating sueh work assume tlie lieat sise and proceed to show that it 
is satisfaotory, leaving the novice wondering how the astumption was mod#. 

} To obtain actual areas of angles for intermediate thieknesaes, Tabta M 
must be ooosulted. 


By “thumb" rules, r • 0.80" (as above). 


Trial area 


- . 6,0D", or 2.60" in each 

10,000 

’UBe2i;4X3X|or 

2 !• 6 X 3 X A- 


L. 


With practice and experience, the number of 
calculations may usually be reduced to at least two. 
The number of different sizes used in a truss should 
also be kept to a reasonable minimum. The time 
spent in determining which of two sections is more 
economical, compared with the weight saved, as in 
all design, is always the important commercial 
factor. For such reasons, tables and diagrams of 
the carrying capacities of different sized angles are 
often made, in order to minimize the time required 
for d^gn. 


Two angles with their short legs vortical are not commonly 
used for compression members. An instance where such a 
section may be used is when the effective length of the strut 
about the two axes is different. Such a case occurs for the 
member de in Fig. 315. The more efficient member has its 
long legs outstanding in the 
braced plane. The strut may 
bend about the 2-2 axis on a 
lO'-O" length, but it is restrained 
about the 1-1 axis by the 
member cf framing into it. The 
unsupported length in this direc¬ 
tion is only 5'-0". The design 
is controlled by the larger value 

of - If the lengths 4f and ef 
r 

were not equal, the compression jrrT,i 4 
member should be designed for Fia. 315 

the longer dimension and the 

larger stress. Table 74 gives radii of gyration for common 
sections. 



Blustrative Prob. 206b. Determine a section to 1^ used in 
Fig. 315 if the stress in =/c * 50,(MX)# compression. 
I" gusset plates. 

r*-, should = 2 rn theoretically. 

... 10 X 12 , . . . 5 X 12 ,, 

rn (mm.) >= ““ 1-0 ’“'-i («“"•) “ 

2J X 2 C could be used os far as the radii of gyration are 
concerned. 


50,(XK) 
10,000 


5.00" trial area or 2 . 50 " for each 


No 2][ X 2 15 large enough. 

"Dy 2 L5 3J X 2J. n-i (average) = 0.71" 
r»-j (average) = 1.76" 


5 X 12 
0.71 


84.5. 


10 X 12 
1.76 


68.5 


L 


The larger value of - must be usefl. 
r 

p = 16,000 - 70 X 84.6 = 10,080#/a" allowable. 

A - “ 4.960" required, or 2.48D" for each L- 

This requires 2 15 3} X 2} X i (wt. =■ 18.8#/ft.). 

Try 2 15 5 X 3. (The radii of gyration may be more car^ 
fully selected now, because a definite idea of the thickness is 
known.) 
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n-i - 0.86" - 2.47" 

10X12 

-^“70.6 __-48.6 

p - 16,000 - 70 X 70.8 - ll,070#/a". 

A - 4.52a" required, or 2.20a" for each l, 

Thu requires 2 |£ 5 X 3 X A (wt. - 16.4#/ft.). . 

This desi(^ could be modified, if smaller angles were de¬ 
sired, or a minimum thickness controlled, to2|*4X3X}. 

TABLE 74* 

BADH OF OnUTIOR FOR TWO tJBBQUAl. AJfOLBS 
SHORT LBOS VERTICAL 


From Table 8, 3 X 3 is tne smaueet angle wtuch may be 
used (r^., « 0.58"). 

V - 16,000 - ^ - 7300#/a" aUowable. 

u.w 

. 20,000 ■ A 

A ■■ 2.74D" required. 

7300 ^ 

3 X 3 X i L - 2.750" (wt. 9.4#/ft.). 

Try 3| X 3J. r»-i (average) •» 0.68". 

p - 16,000 - “ 8700#/d" allowable. 

^ 2.290" required. 



Single Angle 

Two 

Angles 

Hadqof Gyration. Inehes 

Bile, 

Inohea 

Wt. 

#/lt. 

Area 

D" 

Axis 

1-1 

AeU 2-2 

In 

Con¬ 

tact 

Apart 

J" 

Apart 

A*" 

Apart 

! 

Apart 

8X8X1 

44.2 

26 00 

l.TS 

3.84 

3 73 

8.78 

3 83 

3.92 

i 

33 8 

13.88 

l.T« 

3.00 

3.63 

8.78 

3.78 

3 87 

A 

20.2 

11.88 

i.ao 

3.55 

3 84 

8.M 

3.73 

3 83 

8X4X1 

30 8 

18 30 

l.M 

2.85 

2.35 

l.M 

3 04 

3.14 

H 

21.8 

12 80 

I.IS 

2.73 

2.89 

l.M 

2 08 

3 08 

i 

12 3 

7 22 

1.17 

2 74 

2.83 

1.87 

2.82 

3 02 

8 X 3| X 1 

28 S 

17.00 

o.n 

2 32 

3.02 

1.07 

3.12 

3 22 

ii 

20.8 

12 12 

O.M 

2 87 

2 36 

1.01 

3 08 

3 18 

A 

S 8 

6 74 

1.00 

2 81 

2 30 

l.M 

3.00 

3.09 

S X 31 X ] 

22 7 

13 .34 

0 M 

2 38 

2 45 

8 80 

2 55 

2 

A 

8.7 

5 12 

1 08 

2.28 

2 35 

1.18 

2.44 

2 54 

S X 3 X u 

13 3 

11.88 

0.80 

2 42 

2 52 

1.87 

2 H2 

2 72 

A 

8 2 

4 80 

0.88 

2 3.3 

2 42 

8.47 

2 52 

3 61 

4 X 3 X 11 

17.1 

10.00 

0.88 

1 88 

1.38 

1.08 

2 08 

2 18 

1 

fi.8 

3 38 

0 88 

1 78 

1 87 

l.M 

1 06 

2.08 

3J X 21 X H 

12.5 

7..30 

0.88 

1 66 

1.75 

1.80 

I 86 

] Mt 

1 

4 3 

2 88 

0.74 

1 58 

1 67 

1.71 

1 78 

1 SB 

21 X 2 X 1 

8.8 

4 00 

0.86 

1.15 

1.25 

1.80 

1 35 

1.46 

1 

3 82 

2 12 

0.80 

1 11 

1.20 

1.88 

1.30 

1 40 


Occasionally, single angle struts may ho ntsed, 
particularly for light loads. The design is similar 
to the preceding discussion, except that the mini¬ 
mum radius of gyration is aliout the 3-3 axis. 
This is always leas than those about the 1-1 and 
2-2 axes. For this reason, single angle compres¬ 
sion members are not economical of material. Val¬ 
ues of the radius of gjTation may be found in 
Table 8. Equal-legged angles are better adapted 
for such members, as the metal is better distributed. 

nittstrative Prob. 206c. Select a single angle strut to 
carry a compression of 20,000# for a 6'-0" lenglJi. 

6 X 12 

-— = 0..'58" minimum radius of gyration. 

120 

20,000 ., 

—!-- 2 . 00 " guide area. 

10,000 

* Based upon tbo *' Porkot Companion," Camsgis Btcol Co. 


31 X 31 X f L - 2.480" (wt. 8.5#/ft.). 
Try 4X4. ri-j (average) — 0.79". 

70 X 6 X 12 


p - 16,000 


0.79 
2.070" required. 


9620#/a". 


20,000 

9620 

4 X 4 X A L - 2.400" (wt. 8.2#/ft.). 


The thickness of a single angle should not be so 
small as to make the liearing value of the rivets at 
the end connection less than the value of the rivets 
in single shear. 

Some designers take into consideration whether 
one or both legs are to be fastened at the end con- 
nections.f If one leg only is attached, it is reasoned 
that the load is eccentric to some extent nhd some 
bending is induced in the connecting rivets. It is 
sometimes assumed on this basis of reasoning that 
only the area of the attached leg should be con¬ 
sidered as effective. Specifications in general are 
lax as to defining what the area of “one log” is, 
but usually it is the area resulting from the product 
of the full width of the leg attached and its thickness. 
Such an extreme is not warranted. 

Illustrative Prob. 806d. Select an angle for the data of 
Illustrative Prob. 206c, if only one leg is assumed os effective. 

Assume 3i" leg is to be attached, rj-i (average) = 0.68". 

;> 16,000 - 8700#/a" allowable. 

A ■ 2.20a" requiretl 

^ 0.05". A 34 X 35 X H L (wt. 14.8#/ft.) is re- 

3.5 

quired. Tliis section is not usually carried in stock ticcause 
of its odd thickness. 

Try 5 X 35 L, 5" leg attached, r^-i (average) «• 0.75". 

V * 16,000 - ^ 938()#/d" allowable. 

0.75 

. 20,000 „ , 

ji 9 —!-=> 2.130" reciiiired. 

9.380 

^ 0 42". A 6 X 35 X A L (wt. 12.0#/ft.) is required. 

5 

t Some authorities claim Uiat if only one leg of an angle is attached with 
three or more riyota, about 80% of the full strength of the angle is 
developed. 
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Comparing the res|^ of Illustrative Probs. 206c 
and 20M, it is obvioulj that there is no economy in 
attaching one leg. iW this reason, both legs are 
usually connected because it is cheaper and more 
rigid. In practice, ti>e designer seldom considers 
whether one or both 1^ are to be fastened, and 
designs as if both legs were to be attached. The 
assumption .that only one leg is effective is too 
severe in the opinion of the authors. 

Piob. 906e. What is the eafe capacity of 21* 31 X 3| X I, 
i" back to back, on a 12'^' length? 

Pnb. aOSf. Select a pair of angles (long legs vertical) to 
carry a compression of 42,000# on a 10'-3" length. Use 

p — 16,000 — 70 - with - » 120 maximum. Assume }" gusset 

TV 

plates. 

Prob. S06g. Select a pair of angles (long legs vertical) to 
carry 76,000# compression. L - 10'4)". 

Frob. 206h. Draign a single angle strut to carry 35,000# 
on a 9'-0" length. 

207. Design of Members Subjected to Combined 
Stresses. 

In special instances, a truss member may have to 
cany a distributed or concentrated load in addition 
to the direct stress induced in it by the truss action. 
This causes l)ending, and creates indirect stresses. 
Oases of this kind occur when the top chord of a 
truss carries the roof supporting materials directly, 
when purlins intermediate lietween panel points 
are us^, or when the bottom chord of a truss is 
subjected to distributed ceiling loads. 

SPXCtnCATION CLAUSE* 


xinifonn load of 300#/ft. Use p >■ 16,000 — 70 ^and man* 
mtun ratio of slendemeBS ■■ 120. Uae t" gusset plates. 

Minimum r — " 0.9". 


Trial area - - 4 0°". or 2.0n" for each angle. 

10,000 

Beferring to Table 73, try 2 L! 4 X 3 
n-i (average) 1.26" — controls, 
ff-i (average) -« 1.34". 

p - 16,000 - - - - 9960#/d" aUowabks. 

1.25 


40,000 

)0050 


4.020" required, or 2.010" for each L. 


Axial stress requires 2 i; 4 X 3 X A* 
For combined stress, t3y2t*4X3X}. 


A - 2 X 3.26 = 6.600", ^ - 2 X 1.9 - 3.8"* 

• c 

Af - 1.2 w • /At - 1.2 X 300 X (9.0)* - 29,200"#. 

, - M + - - 29,200 + 3.8 •= 7,680#/o" indirect 
e 

40,000 - 6,180#/n" direct 

“■ 6.50 Total = 13,840#/o" 


Allowable =» 9950 X 1.25 = 12,420#/a". 
2l*4X3X|are not quite satisfactory. Probably two 
larger angles could be used with less weight. 

Try 2 If 6 X 3i. n-, (average) = 1.58" 

rj-i (average) = 1.50"—controls. 

p - 16,000 - r:;; - - = 10,950#/a" allowable. 

l*d(/ 

^ 40.^ „ 3.640" required, or 1.820" for each L- 

1/t ncft ^ * 


Members subject to the action of both axial 
and bending stre-sses shall be proportioned so 
that the greatest fibre stress will not exceed the 
allowed limits in tliat member. 

Since two kinds of stress arc involved, the design 
must be carried forward by “ cut and try " methods. 
The guide is to proportion a meml)er somewhat in 
excess of that required for the axial stress and then 
to test it out for the combined stress, to determine 
whether the latter exceeds the allowable or not. 
A change in the section may then be made if re¬ 
quired. Many codes make allowance for the fact 
^at the maximum combined stress occurs only at 
one point along the length, and then only at one 
theoretical point in the cross-scction. 

SPECmCATIOH CLAUSE 

The iicnniaaible working strcfla for members 
subject^ to combined fibre stresses shall not 
exceed the usual allowable for axial strei^ses by 
more than 25%. 

niuatntive Prob. 207 a. Proportion a member to safely 
withstand a compression of 40,000# on a O'-O" length, and a 

* Speoi&Mtion* for Btoal Struotuns — Amarioan Bridge Company. 


Axial stress requires 2 I* 5 X 31 X A- 
For combined stress, try 2 if 6 X 31 X |. 


A = 2 X 3.05 = e.lOn" - = 2 X 2.3 - 4.6"» 

c 


8 = 29,200 + 4.6 = 


P = 


40,(XX) 
6.1 


6,3(K)#/d" indirect 
6,.560 #/g" direct 


Total =■ 12,920#/a" 

Allowable =» 10,950 X 1.2.'» - 13,700#/a". 

Use 2tf 5 X 3J X f 


Illustrative Prob. 207b. Design a pair of angles to carry a 
tension of 38,0(X)# and a uniform load of 200#/ft. on an 8'-0" 
length. Maximum allowable tensile stress = 16,000#/a". 

*= 2.13o" net area required. 

16,000 ^ 

Try 2 If 5 X 3 X A- U.ro.ss area = 2 X 2.40 - 4.80a" 

2 holes out “ 2 X I X A “ 0.S4 

Net area » 4.26o" 


? Since a ohord member is uiually made continuous by more tban one 
Joint, the moment may be band upon partial oontinuity and , in 

etead of > >n*y he used. 
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Direct tensile stieas » —— m 8.930#/a'^ 

4.2o 

Jf « 1.2 ts - L> - 1.2 X 200 X (8)> - 15,400''# 

^ - 2 X 1.9 - 3.8"* 
e 

Indirect stress 15,400 3.8 ■ 4,060 

Total - i2,9^/a" 

21* 5 X 3 X A satisfactory (wt. - 16.4#/ft.) 
Try2lS4X3XA. Gross area - 2 X 2.09 » 4.180'' 
2 holes out - 2 X { X A * 0.64 

- - 2 X 1.2 - 2.4"! Net area -Tmo" 

e 

Direct tetmile stress — — 10,470#/d" 

3.64 

Indirect stress — 15,400 + 2.4 .> 6,400 

Total - 16,870 #/q" 

2 If 4 X 3 X A unsatisfactory 
2l*4X3X|areno gain (wt. - 17.0#/ft.) 

Z/se 2 I* 5 X 3 X A- 

The method of design is similar when a con¬ 
centrated load is applied between two panel points. 
An occasional instance of this kind is when the 
roofing requires supports at a closer spacing than 
it is desirable to locate panel points, as illustrated 
in Fig. 316 (a). The member win must be designed 
for the bending induced by the load K as well as 
for the direct stress in it. The moment may be 
based upon the component of the load perpendicular 
to the member. Thus in Fig. 316 (b), the theo- 

P ■ I 

retical bending is Af= —— , and not the result 

4 

obtained by using the load K. If the member win 
is continuous by the joints wt and n, the value of 
the moment may be reduced, say by the ratio ^* 0 .* 
When the direct stresses in the truss members are 
to be obtained, the interior loads must be included 
at the joints. Thus in Fig. 316 (o), the load at 
joint m is 4000#, and so on. Similarly in Fig. 
316 (c), the load at p is 3000 + 6 (200) = 4200#.t 
In occasional instances, some of the web members 
of trusses are subjected to alternate stresses due to 
different conditions of loading. 


sPBcmcATioir ctavatt 

Membera subject to alternate stresees of 
tension and compression shall be proportioned 
for the stress giving the largest section, but their 
connections shall be proportioned for the sum 
of thestaeeses. 



Prob. 307c. Proportion a member of two angles (}" back 
to back of angles and long logs vertical) to carry a compression 
of 28,(XX)# on an 8'-0" length and a uniform load of 340#/ft. 

Prob. 207d. Select a pair of angles to safely withstuid a 
tension of 60,000# and a uniform load of 300#/ft. on a 9'4)" 
span. 

* This ia the value of the bendins if the member ie coiuidored to be 
eimply eupported. If it may be assumed as partially oontinuoua, then 
8 /*. i P ■ I 

Jlf — — X-. or Af --, may bo employed. 

10 4 6 

t Some ensineeni add to the direct strees obtained from the truss solu¬ 
tion, the oomponent of the load parallel to the member (euoh aa the value 
of the component paralkl to the roof in Fie- 316 <6)). This would be a 
value in pounds. Such refinement hardly seems noceesary, and the authoie 
believe such a procedure may be omitted. 

} SpeoificatioiM for steel Struoturea — American Bridge Compahy* 
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CHAPTER 17 


DESIGN OF TRUSS DETAILS 


206. General Considentioiis. 

The design of the details of a steel truss is generally 
not a part of the structural engineer’s work, but is 
usually done at the office of the fabricating company. 
However, a structural designer should fuUy under¬ 
stand how such details are made, and what the 
important features of detail design of this kind are. 
Ho is frequently called upon to approve details 
submitted by structural companies. The impor¬ 
tance of the joints in a truss should not be slighted. 


Fio. 317 

for a member is limited by the strength of its con¬ 
nections. If a designer understands stnictural 
detailing, he is much less apt to call for sizes and 
arrangements which will result in awkward, or 
perhaps impossible, details. 

One of the first steps in detailing a steel truss is 
to establish the working lines. These corr^pond 
to the dimensions and line diagrams used in the 
design of the truss, and for which the stresses 
have been established. Figure 317 (6) shows a 
typical sketch which corresponds to the data fur¬ 


nished by the engineer. It is necessary to deteN 
mine the distances between all the working points. 
The latter are defined by the intersection of the 
working lines. The sketch in (a) represents that 
in (6) with the necessary dimensions added. 

In making a truss drawing, liberties are often 
taken with the scales. In order to show the details 
at the joints, a scale of f" = I'-O" is commonly 
used. If the whole truss were laid out at such a 
large scale the drawing would be too large in most 
instances. Consequently a smaller 
scale may be used for the distances 
between workmg points. It is of 
course more desirable to use one scale 
if possible so that a distorted idea of 
the truss is not obtained. Special 
joints may be laid out in pencil to a 
U" or 3" * I'-O" scale on a separate 
sheet, when necessary, to obtain clear¬ 
ances, and the like^ and the scaled 
dimensions indicated on the truss 
drawing. 

On a theoretical basis, the center of 
gravity axes of all the members ought 
to be made to coincide with the 
working lines. This is impractical 
for a number of reasons. The im¬ 
portant one is that working lines 
should intersect in a common point 
at any joint, and that the rivets 
should l)e driven on these lines in 
order to avoid eccentricity of one 
member with reference to another. 
The center of gravity line of an angle 
does not correspond to the standard 
gauge line. In practically all instances, the center 
of gravity line is too near the back of the angle to 
allow rivets to be driven on it (Art. 5). For this 
reason, the gauge lines are made coincident with 
the working lines. If an angle leg permits the 
use of two standard gauge lines, the one nearer the 
center of gravity axis would naturally be used. This 
is always the gauge line nearer the back of the angle. 
This is illustrated in Fig. 318 (6). A good argu¬ 
ment for using gauge lines as working lines is that 
the rivets are to be driven on such gauge lines, and 
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as the rivets really take the stress into a joint, they 
should be on the working lines. If center of gravity 
axos were used, extra labor and confusion would 
result in making drawings and templates, and in 
the fabrication. 

As suggested above, some eccentricity is probably intro¬ 
duced by such practice. Thus in Fig. 318 (a), the center of 
gravity axis of a 31 X 3} X i L is 1.01" from the back, while 
the gauge line is out a distwee of 21". If the stress were 
assumed to be acting on the center of gravity axis, it would 
be 1.24" eccentric about the joint. In practice, any moment 
generated by such eccentricity is neglected, and the numlier 
of rivets us^ is made sufficient to provide for this variation 
by conservative design. Where several members frame into a 
joint, the moment induced by one member may be offset by 
that caused by another. 



A detail which must be established is the relation 
of the outstanduig legs of the angles to the working 
liiifts. The ang!e.s constituting the top and botbmi 
chords naturally have their outstanding legs placed 
above and below the working lines, respectively. 



as illustrated in Fig. 319 (o). For web memliers, 
there is a difference in practice in this regard. If 
the outstanding legs are turnpd upward, as in (b), dirt 
will not collect at the lower ends of the memters so 
readily. There is also less chance for corrosion 
in trusses exposed to the weather, as water will not 
be retained as much. If the outstanding legs are 
turned downward, as in (c), they make a better 


appearance, especially when looking up from under 
the truss. The latter method is recommended, 
as the joints may also be made more compact in 
many instances. 

When a member terminates at a joint, as in Fig. 
320 (o), the full stress must be developed by the 
rivets. If a member is continuous by a jomt, as 
in (b), only thb difference in the adjacent stresses 
needs to be resisted by riveting. In many cases, 
the stress to be developed at the end of a member 
may be large, so that a considerable number of 
rivets is required. If all of these were driven through 
the legs of the angles adjacent to the gusset plate, 
a large plate would be required. In order to avoid 
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this, a clip angle may be used, as shown in Fig. 
321 (b). A considerable amount of plate may be 
saved, as is evident by comparing (b) with («). 
Extremely large gusset plates mar the appearance 
of a truss, and the joint is not compact. Another 
important purpose of the clip angle, however, is 
to develop the strength of the other leg of the 
main angle. This should always be done for large 
stresses, as the load is more uniformly distributed 



throughout the gusset plate. A rule of thumb which 
may be used is that when the required number of 
rivets exceeds five in a single gauged angle, a clip 
angle should be employed. Judgment as to the 
appearance of the joint is required, of course, as the 
details are developed. 

The size of the clip angles is dependent to some 
extent upon the main angles. The outstanding legs 
of both should be of the same width so that the gauge 
lines will match. The width of the legs of the clip 
angles, adjacent to the gusset plate, should be great 
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enough to allow tint' driving of livets in them, and 
it must of course ocnform to a stock size of angle. 
The same number of rivets should be driven m 
each of the outstanding legs of the clip angles as 
are driven in the 1^ against the gusset, in order 
to realize the full strength of the clip angle.* They 
are usually made to stagger with the rivets in the 
plane of the gusset. Of the number of rivets to 
place in the clip angle, the number of rivets required 
to develop the stress in a member depends upon 
the arrangement of a given joint. The aim is to 
keep the gusset plate small, the group of rivets 
compact, and to develop a “balance.” The last 
expression means that the moments of the rivets 
on each side of the center of gravity of the member 
should theoretically be equal. This is illustrated 
by a reference to Fig. 322. Assigning a rivet value 



of 1#, the moment of the clip angle rivets is 3 (1.75 
+ 1.70) =» 10.45''/f, and the moment of the rivets 
in the member is 4 (2.00 - 1.70) + 4 (3.75 - 1.70) 
= 9.40"#. This is a reasonably good balance. Of 
course such calculations would not usually be made 
in practice, but the spirit of balance should be carried 
out by inspection at least. A guide is to apportion 
the number of rivets according to the respective 
metal in the legs of the member. 

209. Field Joints. 

In detailing a truss, a maximum number of 
joints should be made with shop rivets in order to 
increase the efficiency and decrease the cost (Art. 
27). Circumstances will require, however, that 
a certain number of connections be made in the 
field (field riveted joints). One consideration is 
that of the shipment of the truss from the fabricating 
shop to the building site. If the trusses are to be 
shipped by rail, the question of clearances i^ transit 
imder bridges and in tunnels must be considered. 

* Th« object of tbe Bumt plate in to tranifer tl>» atreu in a minor 
member to a major member. Thua the rivota at /I in 321 (6) take 
Btraaa diroetiy into the cuanet. For those at C* to be thrown into action, 
the proportionate part of the stress in the anales goes througb the rivets 
at B, throuth the clip anglca, and thence to the rivets at C. 


This naturally varies for different routes, but a 
height above the surface of a flat car of ll'-O" 
should be jbhe maximum unless something more 
definite is established for a given case. The depth 
of a shipping piece may be made somewhat in excess 
of this figure, as it may be loaded as illustrated in 
F^. 323. This should not exceed a dimension of 
say 12'-6". Many fabricating concerns develop 
tables of routing clearances. The length of the 
flat cars (usually 40'-O") is also an influencing factor, 
although more than one car may be used in train 
to carry a single fabri¬ 
cated unit. Similar data 
are necessary when ship¬ 
ment is to be made by 
auto trucks. When 
trusses are to be shipped 
by water, information 
relative to the dimen¬ 
sions of hatchways must 
be obtained. In special 
instances, trusses may 
be shipped “ knocked 
down,” that is, with 
each member a separate 
piece. This should be 
avoided when p(»sible, 
as field riveted joints are necessarUy larger and more 
expensive, on account of the lesser values usually 
allowed for field rivets and the increased coat of 
driving rivets on the job. 

Other features which should be considered in the 
selection of field joints are the method of erection t 
and the capacity of the erection equipment. In 
some cases, the separate fabricated units of a truss 
are assembled on the ground at the building site 
and then hoisted into position as a whole. It is 
more common to hoist the parts into position, 
however, support them by falsework, and then to 
rivet them into place. If the capacity of a derrick 
were 10 tons and a truss weighed 25 tons, it would 
either have to be hoisted in sections, or more than 
one derrick would have to be used. 

The object of such study as the above is to decide 
which joints must be field riveted. For ordinary 
trusses, the joint at the jieak of the truss is a point 
of field connection, as well as two points in the bot¬ 
tom chord, preferably symmetrical about the center- 
line. This is illustrated in Fig. 324 (a). The 
member. Cl, is made separate. There are in this 
case three shipping pieces, Trlx, Trlv, and Cl. 
The peak gusset is usually riveted to Trlx. 
Figure 324 (6) and (c) shows instances for other 
types of trusses. 

tin very epeeial euee, the erection of other mnteriob aheart of Uint of the 
trunee may influence tlte number of field Jointa. In alteration work, tbia 
ia eapeoially ao. Some particular oonnectiona might have to bo field bolted. 
Turned bidta are uaual^ mom ezpeneivo than routdi bolte for euob work. 
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210. Gusset Plates. 

Where several members of a truss come together 
at a joint, it is necessary to provide a gusset plate 
which will transfer the stresses fn)m one membt;r to 
another. Figure 325 shows some typical instances. 
Its dimensions must l)e such that it will accommo¬ 
date the required number of rivets at a joint and 
provide sufficient edge distance for all the rivets 
passing through the plate. These dimensions are 
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seldom actually established as hxed figures, but 
are more frequently left as a part of the template 
maker’s work, in which ho must enclose the rivets 
as shown, and provide proper edge distances for 
them. The plates and rivet spacings are shown 
to scale on the details. For purposes of estimating 
the weight of the gussets, the dimensions of a rec¬ 
tangular plate from which the plate may be cut are 


used. When plates are ordered or reserved for 
gussets, the width may be shown on the drawing. 
Some fabricators, in their details, do not space the 
^op rivets with actual dimensions, but simply 
indicate the number required and the arrangement 
to scale. When the template is made, the rivets 
are accurately located by the template maker, 
using the rules for riveting dimensions for the sjmic- 
ings center to center, and for the edge distances. 
In other shops, every rivet is definitely tied into a 
working point by dimensions. All open holes, how¬ 
ever, must be positively defined in any event. The 
authors believe that the exact location of all shop 
rivets is an unnecessary refinement and that this 
work may be done in the template shop. 

The thickness of ffie gusset plates, however, 
must be established by the detailer. These are 
more or less fixed by rules of practice. There are 
two factors which influence the selection of thick¬ 
nesses. One is to obtain os small a plate as {xts- 
sible and of a minimum weight, and the other is 
to develop the maximum efficiency of the rivets. 
If a thick plate is used, the bearing value of 
the rivet is increased so that fewer rivets are 
needed, and consequently a smaller plate may l)o 
used. Nothing is gained of course in using a thick¬ 
ness greater than that which develops tlie double 
shearing strength of the rivet, except to provide 
extra slicaring, or tensile, section area in the plate 
itself. The thickness never needs to be greater than 
I" less than the diameter of the rivet, to develop 
the full resistance of the rivet to double shear. 
The thickness also need never exceed the sum of 
the thicknesses of the two angles as no gain would 
result in bearing resistance (Art. 27). It is not 
alwajn economical to use plates !is thick as the 
above requirements, however. While a thinner 
l)lat(‘ may provide le.ss l)earing value for the rivets 
and hence have to b* made larger to accommodate 
the increa.sed number, it may weigh less and be 
cheaper. As stated before, gusset plates which are 
too large tend to mar the appearance of a truss, 
however. 

As a result of such study, common thicknesses of 
gusset plates have lieen established. The usual 
values employed are and |" for intermediate 
joints, and |” and for such connections as at 
the heel, peak, and splices. The thickness to l)e 
used is a matter of judgment, depending upon the 
relative sizes of the members, but it is advisable to 
keep the number of thicknesses to a minimum. 
A thickness of is employed when the size of the 
plate becomes too great, or when area is needed for 
tension or shear in the plate itself. Specifications 
for minimum thicknesses of metal may also limit 
the values. Gussets for lateral bracing and small 
trusses may be made J” or thick. From a 
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theoretical standpoi&t, the thickness in all cases 
must be sufficient to resist the shearing and tensile 
stresses set up in the plate by the forces which the 
members coimected exert.* Under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, gusset ^tes are amply strong in shear 
and tension if the above proportions are followed. 

The shape of the gusset plate should be made as 
compact, trim, and square as possible (Fig. 326). 


211. Intermediate Joints. 

Figure 327 shows several typical intermediate 
joints in Ordinary types of steel trusses. The 
members are usually cut off square at their ends 
except in special details. Thus the angle in (c) 
is cut on the line AB rather than on BC, even 
though the gusset plate has to be made slightly 
larger. A clearance, as at D, should be allowed. 
This is made about j". The distance, E, is scaled 



Fig. 326 


Fig. 327 


The plates should not be cut flush with the backs 
of web members, as shown in Fig, 326 (a), but should 
be as in (5). ^uare plates should be used where 
possible, as in (c). When the rivets are unbalanced 
as in (d), a 8(;[uare plate cannot be used. The comers 
of all plates should come under the edges of the 
angles, as shown, rather than like the detail (s).t 

* See artielM in Encineerins Nrwi Record. Auguet 6.1020, pp. 241-242 
and p. 260. 

t In foreign work the cuetom wae to cut guneta to area of curvea tangent 
to the mambera joined. Taibor waa cheap and niatarial high, wUeh eiplaina 
thia praetioe. Thia aort of fabrication alao produced mudi more aightly 
ateehroric, when left expoaed. 


The sum of these distances is then subtracted from 
the distance between working points to establish 
the length of the angles. The latter is given to the 
nearest I" and labeled d=. 

No member should be connected with less than 
two rivets. If only one were used, there would be 
a tendency of the member to rotate. The second 
rivet overcomes this, and also provides protection 
in case the other rivet is poorly driven. When 
only two or three rivets are required to develop the 
difference of the stresses either side of a joint in a 
continuous member, as in Fig. 327 (c), enough 
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fivets should be -used in practice to fill out the 
;^U88et. They should not exceed a 6" pitch, and 
bne should be driven near the edg^ of the gusset 
i)late to supply stiffness. Th^ latter distance is 
iisually made tbe standard edge distance. Enough 
rivets should be used at any point to develop a 
local load. Thus those in .%. 327 (o) should be 
strong enough to develop the reaction of the purlin, 
as well as develop the difference of the stresses each 
side of the joint. In like manner, the number of 
rivets in the top or bottom chords of a truss should 
always be at least equal to the maximum number 
in any member framing into the gusset. The re¬ 
quired number of rivets at the end of any member is 
found by dividing the stress by the controlling value 
of the rivets (Art. 27) 

nittStratiTe Prob. Slit. Determine the required number 
of rivets for the joint in Fig. 328 (a). Use f" rivets and a j" 
gusset plate. Maximum shear, shop rivets, 12,000|f/a", 
bearing 24,000#/a".* 

Double shear, i" rivet = 10,600# (Table 24). 

Bearing j" plate =» 6,750# (Controls). 

Bearing on 2-J" If = 9,000# 

72*50 

Members AD and AE = 1+. Use 2 rivets. 

Member AC * 2+. Use 3 rivets. 
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3 rivets may be used in AE, opposite AC, in order to keep 
a balanced gusset {date. 

Stress in jIF => 70,800 
Stress in i4B « 52,800 
Difference » 18,000 

18,000 „, „ . . . , 

■•2+ 3 nvete required. 


More than 3 may be used on account of the site of die 
gusset plate. 

The investigation for the tensile strength of the gusset 
plate may also be made. 

Stress difference « 18,000 

Net area required ■ 1.130" 

16,000 

1.13 

« 3.0". Reduction diameter for }" rivets - 1 + i 
>■ I". There are 2 rivets in AD. 

Height of gusset required «• 3.0 + 2 X J - 4J". This 
height will more than be supplied in an average detail, so this 
requirement is satisfied. A critical cose occurs when a member 
carrying a relatively largo stress terminates at a joint. 

Stitch rivets should always be provided in double¬ 
angled members between the joints, in order to 
make the two angles act together. These are illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 329 (o). Theoretically none are 
needed in ten.rion members but they are generally 
used. For compression members, the spacing b^ 
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tween them should be such that the ratio of slender¬ 
ness for one angle, based upon this distance, is not 
less than the ratio of slenderness of the member as a 
whole. Under ordinary circumstances, the spacing 
so calculated is a large value and a smaller distance 
is used. In practice, rivets are placed not more 
than 2'-0" ou centers in compression members, 
nor more than 3'-0" on centers in tension members. 
A washer is placed between the angles to fill the 
space between them. For double channel members, 
a bar may be used, as indicated in Fig. 329 (b )., 

I^b. 811b. Determine the required number of }" chop 
rivets for the joint shown in Fig. 328 (h). Use a gusset 
plate. Maximum shear for shop rivets l0,(X)0#/a", b^ng 
20,000#/a". Make a detail of the joint at a scale of }" 
I'-O". 

Prob. 311c. If the stress in member AD in Prob. 211 (6) 
were 31,000#, and that in AC were 24,000#, make a detail of 
the joint. 

212. Peak Joints. 

The connection at the top of a truss at the center 
line of the span is often called a peak joint. In the 
usual case, it is a field connection (Art. 209). Here 
the controlling value of field rivets must be used for 


* Soma daaisnera naa a value of 30,000^/ □" for t|ie enclosed bearing on 
the guiaet plate when It la confined brtweon two anglee (Art. 27). 
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the members that* are to be attached later. It is 
customary to mato the details of the joint sym¬ 
metrical about its center line increasing the number 
of shop rivets to equal the number of field rivets 
requir^ in the corresponding members (Art. 27). 
Figure 330 show* two typical details. In some 
instances, the gusset plate is extended above the 
top chord to serve as a connection for the purlin, 
as in (a). Batten plates, such as A in Fig. 330 (b), 








Flo. 3.30 

are occasionally used. These have no particular 
value in transferring stress but they help to stiffen 
the joint. Instead, flange batten plates, such as B, 
may be used. I’hese are more efficient than the 
former. If a member, such as D, occurs at the 
center line to act as a sag-tie, it is connected to the 
peak guaset near the bottom us shown in (b). This 
allows room for a ridge strut connection, C, and 
saves some length in the angles, D. The required 
number of rivets is determined as previously dis¬ 
cussed (Art. 211). 

Illustrative Prob. 313a. Determine the required number of 
rivets for the joint in Fig. .331 (o). Use J" rivets and a J" 
gusset plate. Maximum shear, shop rivets =• 12,000#/a", 
bearing ■= 24,000#/o". Maximum shear, field rivets * 
10,000#/a", faring - 20,000 #/d". 

Make details symmetrical about center line of truss, use 
field rivet values. 

Double shear, J" field rivets 8840#. 

Bearing )" plate -t 7500# 


Member AF, 


62,000 

7500 


Member AE', 


24,000 

7500 


8+. Use 9 rivets. 

Use same in AB. 
3+. Use 4 rivets. 


Single shear, J" field rivets 
Bearing on j" L 


Use same in AC. 
• 4420# 

-3750# 

Use 3 rivets. 




Prob. 313b. Design the peak joint in Fig. 331 (5). Use 
the same working stresses as in Illustrative Prob. 212a. 

Prob. 312c. Make a detail at a scale of J" =• I'^O", for 
the data in Illustrative Prob. 212a. 

213. Heel Joints. 

The detail where the top and bottom chords of 
a sloped, top-chord truss come together is often 
called the heel joint. Several alternate details for 
this connection arc shown in Fig. 332, for masonry 
wall bearing. The design of these joints is similar to 
that of the others except for the special conditions 
surrounding the bearing of the truss on its support. 
The gusset plate should have ample net section to 
resist the shearing and tensile forces exerted upon 
it.* The rivets immediately over the bearing 
plate must be strong enough to transfer the vertical 
component of the top chord stress and the end purlin 
load to the support. This force is of course equiva¬ 
lent to the maximum end reaction. For this reason, 
it is desirable to keep the rivets in the bottom chord 
connection symmetrical about the center-line of 
the bearing. To do so, the dimension a in Fig. 
332 (6) usually becomes larger than the available 
length of bearing provided by the wall. The 
detail shown in (b) has this disadvantage. In this 
type of joint, the gusset is extended alwve the top 
chord so that clip angles may be used for this mem¬ 
ber. These help to make the resistance more nearly 


* The end of e truee should have a depth oi at ieaat 0" over the eenter 
line of the hearini to provide a roaeonable seotion. 
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ooinoident with the center of gravity axis of tiie top 
chord. The outstanding legs of the bottom chord, 
however, are not developed by this detail. This 
connection is satisfactory if the wall continues up 
by it, so that the roofing does Ifot come down to an 
eave at this point. 
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Figure 332 (o) shows an alternate detail which 
may be used when the bearing length is limited. 
This is a good detail, as clip angles are used on both 
the top and bottom chord connections, thereby 
reducing the size of the gusset plate. When it is 


desirable to have a purlin connection near the end 
of the truss, the gusset may be extended, as indicated 
in (c). The detail in (d) ^ows a special support for 
the cornice construction. One object of extending 
the gusset plate above the top chord and below the 
bottom chord is to avoid concentrating the stresses 
from the members at the upper and lower edges of 
the gusset plate*. 

Figure 332 (e) shows a detail in which the gusset 
plate does not extend above the top chord, thereby 
allowing the end purlin to be placed where desired. 
The angles, (7, are used so that the top chord may be 
stopped, as the latter, if brought down to the sup¬ 
port, would lack bearing area. The rivets in the 
angles, C, must develop the end reaction. With a 
fixed value of a, a single or double gauged angle will 
be needed according to the required number of 
rivets. The angles, D, are usually made of the 
same size. This detail allows good lateral bracing 
connections at the plane X-X. In all details, 
angles should never be brought to a " feather edge,” 
but should l)c cut as shown at Y, 

Another alternate detail is shown in Fig. 332 (f). 
The working point is at A while the center of l)earing 
is at B. This introduces eccentricity, which is not 
desirable, because secondary stresses are developed 
in the joint. Such a joint may be avoided when the 
truss rests upon a wall, but is quite common when 
the truss frames into a column. The distance, e, 
should be kept as small as possible, as the bending 
moment induced varies directly with it. It is 
often made so that a clearance is maintained 
between the top and bottom chord angles. It 
should, however, lx, established so that the dis¬ 
tance center to center of bearings is not an odd 
dimension. The first panel length must l)c adjusted 
to conform with the other dimensions. The total 
number of rivets must be increased from the usual 
re<iuirod number to provide for the indirect, as well 
as the direct, stresses. The following relations may 
be used for this purpose: 

n* ■ r — ft • n = —(Bottom Chord), and 

V 

n^-r — S - n - - (Top Chord), in which 

V 

n = the total number of rivets re(:[uired in the 
connection of each member, respectively, 
r — the maximum allowable value for the rivets, 
ft = the maximum end reaction, 
p = the pitch of the rivets, in inches, and 
S = the stress in the top chord. 

These equations are quadratics and may be solved 
by “ completing the square,” to obtain n in each 
case. A common value for the pitch of the rivets, 
p, is 3”. 
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lUostrative Prob. SUi. Determine the nefesaary number 
of rivets for the joint shown in Fig. 332 (b). Use 10,000#/a" 
shear and 20,000#/a" bearing for rivets, and a gusset 
plate. 

Top chord, stress ■■ 73,000)f< 

Double shear, }" uop rivet » 8840|j< 

Bearing on i" plate ■■ 7500# 

73,000 


7500 


0+. Use 10 rivets as shown. 
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Bottom chord, stress 
64,000 


64,000#. 

8+. Try 11. 

64,000 


7500 

Force due to BC stress 


11 


7 rivets over bearing plate. 
Ileaction = 31,000#. 

31,000 
7 

Combined stress, as illustrated 
Allowable 


5820# (liorisontol) 
(on each rivet). 


4420# (on each rivet over bearing). 


7200# 

7500# 

Use 11 rivets as shown. 


The above computations are a matter of " cut and try *’ 
to arrive at a correct number. In practice, calculations arc 
made to show that a selected number of rivets is satisfactory. 

Illustrative Prob. 218b. Are the rivets in the angles 
“ K ” in Fig. 332 (a) sufficient if the end reaction is 35,000#? 
Use i" riveia and the allowsble values in the above illustration. 


Controlling values (rf rivets >■ 7500# (see above). 

5 X 7500 - 37,500# 

End reaction 35,000# 


O.K. 


niuatrattve Pfob. 218c. Determine how many rivets are 
required in Fig. 332 (/) if - 50,000#, R - 26,000#, T m 
43,000#, e - 14", and e, - 7*". Use J" shop rivets, |" 
gusset plate, 12,000#/a" shear, and 24,000#/a" bearing. 
Assume 3" pitch of rivets. 



Double shear, I" shop rivet 
Bearing, plate 
Bottom Chord 


n*-r — R-n 
n* (13,130) - 25,000 (») 


14,430# 

13,130# (Controls) 
6 E • fl 


6 X 26,000 X 14 
3 

13,1.30 n* - 2.5,000 n = 700,000 
n* - 1.9n = 53.2 

n* - 1.9 n + (0.95)> = 63.2 + (0.95)» 

(n - 0.96)* « 54.1 
n - 0.96 - ±>/54.1 = ±7.4 
n “ 7.4 + 0.96 “ 8.35 or 9 rivets. 
Top Chard 

O.Sf. Ci 

P 

6 X 50,000 X 7.5 


n‘ • r — B • n 


n* (13,1.30) - 50,000 n 


3 


w* - 3.8 rt = .57 
n» - 3.8 n + (1.9)> - .57 

n - 1.9 = ±7.8 

» = 7.8 + 1.9 = 9.7 or 10 rivets. 

When trasses frame into ('olumns, details similar to 
those shown in Fig. 333 may used. The sjime 
principles of design apply as previously explained. 
The exact details must, 
of course, conform to 
the tyiie and size of the 
supporting columns. 

When the column is 
continuous by the end 
of the trass, details 
similar to those dis¬ 
cussed for the supports 
of plate girders (Art. 

82) under similar cir¬ 
cumstances may be 
used. The trasses in 
such coses are often 
parallel-chordcd f rames, 
so that end connection 
angles, or standard seat 
angle and stiffener de¬ 
tails, may be used. 

Similar details may be employed for trusses with 
sloped chords. Figure 334 illustrates the general 
nature of such framing. The design of end con¬ 
nection angles is similar to that for beam connec¬ 
tions (Art. 29). That of seat angles becomes a 
part of the column detail design (see Index). 
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Prob.'918d. Determine the required number of rivets for 
the heel joint in Fig. 336 (a). Use 12,000i|i/a'' shear, and 
24,000 #/d" bearing for }" rivets and a I" gusset plate. Use 
a detail similar to Fig. 333 (a) and make a sketch of the joint 
atascaleof r - I'-O". 

Prob. SUe. Repeat Prob. 213d for the heel joint shown 
in Fig. 335 (b). 



214. Splices. 

In the usual truss, the lengths of the chord mem¬ 
bers are such that intermediate splices are unneces¬ 
sary. The stresses in successive panels vary. Econ¬ 
omy dictates whether to make a chord member one 
size over its full length and omit splices, or to change 
the size at some intermediate panel point and de¬ 
velop the full stresses at each side of the joint. 
Under ordinary circumstances, the material which 
might be saved by the latter is offset by the extra 
fabrication required, so that it is customary to use 
one size of chord member from the end of the truss 
to a field connection. Thus the necessary splicing 
usually occurs at the field joints only. 

Figure 33(i shows details for such splices. The 
connection should be located so that a gusset plate 
may U; used for the splice. It should have sufficient 
net section to resist the maximum stress acting in it. 
The number of rivets on each side of the splice line 
must be sufficient to develop the respective stresses 
in the members. A Iwttom batten plate, such as 
A in Fig. 336 (a), should bo used, as it helps to 
stiffen the splice. Its more important function, 
however, is to develop the outstanding legs of the 
angles spliced. In this way, fewer rivets need be 
driven in the legs of the angles adjacent to the 
gusset plate, and this plate may be made smaller. 
The batten plates take the place of clip angles, 
which, if used, would produce awkward details for 
chord connections. The pair of holes adjacent to 
the splice line on the shop riveted side, as " 5 ” 
in Fig. 336 (b), is generally left open to allow ad¬ 
justment during erection. A batten plate is not 
of much use, however, when the members to be 
spliced change direction, as illustrated in (c). In 
some instances, small, vertical, batten plates are used 
in addition, as shown in (6) and (c). These must be 
“ bolted to ship ” (B.T.S.), as they are attached 
after the other rivets are driven. They provide 


additional lateral resistance to the splice. In all 
cases, a plan view of fiie splice should always be 
shown, as illustrated, in order to fully locate all 
open holes. 



The proportion of the stress which is to be carried 
through the splice of the horizontal legs is more or 
less arbitrarily decided. A good rule of thumb is to 
divide the total number of rivets required in pro¬ 
portion to the sectional area in each leg of the angle 
to be spliced. 
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Some deeignen pnifide for any bending s^essea induced in 
a gusset plate of an ;iuiusual sue. In most casn, the center 
of gravity of the guasirt plate does not coincide with the wolf¬ 
ing point of the joint. The forces on either side of the splice 
tend to rotate about the centroid of the plate. The larger 
pair of forces will produce the greater bending stress. In 
Fig. 330 (e), let Fi and ft represent the stresses in the members 
to the left of a splice. 'I'lien the resultant moment is 

Af " Fi • — Fj • xt. 


The maximum tension may then bo calculated by applying 
8 _ ¥ — \S ., in which I is the moment of inertia of the cross- 


section of the gusset plate tluough its center of gravity. 
This stress may lie added to the direct tension in the plate. 
The combined stress should of course not exceed the allowable. 


lUuBtrative Prob. 214a. Check the arrangement of rivets 
shown for the joint in Fig. 330 (c). Use J'.' rivets and a i" 
gusset plate. (Tsc the following maximum allowable stresses; 

Shear - shop rivets, 12,000#/d"; field rivets, 10,000#/n". 
Bearing — shoj) rivets, 24,000|/a"; field rivets, 20,000#/q". 
Tension on net section, I0,00()#/u". 
l^louble shear, shop rivet = 10,600# 

Bearing, |" plate = 6,7.50# 

Members RE and BF, - 3+. Use 4 rivets. 

Memlier BI> 

Double .shear, J" field rivet => 8840# 

Bearing, j" plate = .5630# 

= 9 +- 


.Since the mernlx;r is of equal leggerl L?, j of 10 rivets should 
lie in each set of legs. Kor practical reasons, u.se 4 in vertical 
legs and 0 in horizontal legs, os shown. 

Member BC. Two field rivets in each leg should be the 
minimum te accommodate the plate G and allow adjustment in 
the field for the plate // .so that the member BI) cun lie slid 
into place. 

4 field rivets @1 56.30 = 22,500# 

73,500 - 22,.500 = 51,000# 


51,00 0 

6750 


7 +• shop rivets req’d in addition. 


Use 8 shop rivets. 
4 field rivets. 


The batten plates, G, are used to provide lateral stiffness. 
Ill Fig. 336 (c), supiwae xi = 5" and xj = 2J", gusset plate 
17" deep, and c = 8". 


M = 73.500 X 5 - 26,000 X 2i = 303,000"# 


/ = 

s = 


(U7.5X_(1I7)» ^ 
12 


303.000 X « 
~ 1.59 


= 15,200#/a'' 


Tension on net .section of gusset 


73,.500 
17 X 0.375 


ii,.500#/a" 


Combined stress = 26,700#/a" (excessive) 

A j" gusset should.be used. 


In practice, this latter calculation is not usually made, and 
a reasonably heavy gusset plate is used arbitrarily. 


Prob. 214b. Design and detail at a scale of |" » I'-O", 
the joint in Fig. .337 (a). Use working stresses given in Illus¬ 


trative Prob. 214a. Members AB and AC are to b<{| 
connected. 

Prob. 214e. Determine tiie required number of rive 
the splice nfht^al necessary for the joint shown in Fig. 3 
Member XY is to be field connected. Use the custi 
allowable stresses. 
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216. Bearing at Wall Supports. 

When a roof truss rests upon a wall, the maxi¬ 
mum end reaction must be provided for by a bear¬ 
ing area sufficiently large so that the allowable 
licaring value of the masonry is not exceeded. 
This is usually done with a sole plate, riveted to 
the end of the truss, as illustrated in Fig. 338. 



This helps to distribute the load in the bottom chord 
angles over the bearing in a more unifonn manner. 
The sole plate, in turn, rests upon a bearing plate, 
placed in the wall. The widths of these plate.^ 
should not be less than that of the bottom chord 
angles of the truss, and they should, preferably, not 
project more than 3" or 4" either side of the angles. 
Provision for anchor bolt holes is often necessary. 
The steps in the design to determine the sizes of 
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are similar to those required for bearing 
I for steel beams (Art. 15). 

niiistntiTe Prab. 21Ss. Determine an arrangement at 
the bearing of a trum on a 16" brick .wall if the maarimiim end 
reaction ia 38,000#. Maximum allowable bearing pressure 
•J00#/a". Bottom chord angles 6" X 4" X I", i" gusset 
plate. 

Area required - “ 1900" 

200 

Available bearing length » 16 — 4 ■> 12" 

ion 

Width required - — 16+. Use 16" width. 

I4O 

Actual pressure - “ 197#/a" 

Try 1" sole plate. 

Calculate bending moment at A in Fig. 330, the toe of the 
fillet of the angle. 
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I « the 14$!^h of the truss in inches, and 
T «“ the total temperature range selected, in 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Thus for a lO'-O" length, and a change of 150“ F., 
e « 0.00(^5 X 10 X 12 (150) = 0.117". Based 
upon similar calculations, a rule of thumb sometimes 
u^ is to allow I" for every lO'-O" of span. 

For spans up to 80'-0", the “sliding plate” 
detail, or in other words, the sole plate resting upon 
the bearing plate, as illustrated in Fig. 340, is usually 
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The sole plate is assumed to Ire riveted to the angles with a 
suflieicnt numixsr of rivets so that their combined thickness 
iiuiy be counted upon as one. 


A/f of 1" thicknesi 


16,000 X 1 X (1)« ^ 2660"# 
6 


Moment to Ire curried bv Ijcaring plate = 4630 — 2660 = 
1970"# 


1970 = 

6 


t = 0.86". 


Use a 12 X » X l'-4" Ircaring plate. 


A J" sole plate and a 4" Irearing plate might also l)c used. 
'I’hc thickness of the sole plate is limited to the diameter of the 
rivets to obtitin easy punctiing (Art. 23). If the licuring plate 
tliickncss exceeds ti", a roiled steel slab or a grillage would 
have to be used (see Index). .Several combinations may be 
used for ordinary citses, but the metal should be " balanced,’' 
timt is, the thicknesses should be somewhere near alike. For 
light reactions, no bearing plate may be theoretically re¬ 
quired, but a i" plate should always be used, as a minimum 
requirement. 


When large trusses are subjected to large temper¬ 
ature variations, there is a considerable change in 
length. This may be calculated, approximately, 
by applying the formula 

e = k’h T, in which 
e = the total change in length, in inches, 
k *■ the coefficient of expansion of steel per 
degree Fahrenheit = 0.0000065, 


sufficient. When anchor l)olts are to be used, the 
holes for them may lie slotted, as shown. The 
length, c, should be made at lejist to conform with 
the above rule. Holes for anchor bolts are commonly 
made greater than the diameter of the bolts. 
This allows adju.stinent of the bolts to the truss 
w’hen it is erected, — the bolts having l>een pre¬ 
viously set in place by the mason. The length, x, 
in h'ig. 340, is then 2 c -h h. 'riiis should l)o rliiiien- 
sioned to the nearest j”. The expansion end of a 
truss Is also an aid, if horizonbd thrust is exert,ed. 
This is an actual provision corresponding with the 
theoretical assumption made, — tluit ofie end is “ on 
rollers ” (Art. 187). When no anchor Ixilts are 
used, the horizontal end reaction (when one of^curs) 
should not exceed a value of the vertical reaction 
times the coefficient of friction at the plane of suiJ- 
port. The value of the latter for steel resting upon 
steel is about 0.15. If the horizontal component 
is larger than the sliding resistance, the shearing 
value of the anchor Iwits must l)c considered. 

For very large trusses, where the spans exceed 
lOO'-O”, which are rather large for building work, 
flat plates are not very efficient, and some fonn of 
rollers, or a rocker, may be used.’* Wlien Iroth ends 

* In 80 ino cam, it ia poaaiklc that wind aheor may nearly all come upon 
one wall, due to unequal bendiiq, iu anchor bolta or due to temperature 
mnvrmente. For large apana, rollera are an advantage in relieving auch 
action. 
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of a large truas in fixed, the truss ^hiay also be 
pivoted at the ape9(. The strength of roller bearings 
has never been v^ conclusively determined. The 
following empirical formulas were established some 
time ago at Cornell University: 

p = 1200 y/D, and 

p 

I = - , in which 
P 

p * the allowable load in # per lineal inch of 
roller, 

D » the diameter of the roller in inches, 

P = the total load to be carried, in #, and 
I = the length of the roller in inches. 

A typical detail is illustrated in Fig. 341. The 
formulas are based upon the assumption that the 
load is uniformly distributed over the lengths of 
the rollers, and upon a factor of safety of 6, if the 
plate is of cast material; or 3, if the plate is of steel. 
The elastic limit of the material is considered as the 



governing ultimate strength. Some designers pre¬ 
fer to use a higher factor of safety and employ the 
fonuula p = 600 V />, to protect against defects, 
poor workmanship, and conditions of uneven bear¬ 
ing. The first formula is recommended as being 
rejisonably conservative for use. The length of 
the rollers is determined by the width of the plate 
parallel to the wall, and the number of rollers, by 
the available bearing length. The diameter of the 
rollers will be fixed by the implied conditions. It 
is obvious that there is considerable “ cut and try ” 
to sAich a design. 


Illustrative Prob. 815b. Determine an arrangement of 
roller bearings for an end reaction of 86,000#, if the maximum 
allowable Ijcaring on the masonry is 300 #/d". Wall bearing 
- 16". 

Try 3" roUers. p - 1200V'2 = 1700#/ineh. 

Area required for bearing plate =- =• 286C3" 


86,000 

1700 


- 51" 



Use 18". 


.51 

18 


- 2.8 


Use 3-2'V rollers —18" long. 


Theee may be placed transversely in the 16" bearing length 
easily. 


For very heavy trusses, a bearing of the swinging 
arm type, or rocker, may be used, as illustrated in. 
Fig. 342. ,, A trunnion is used at A, which is cupped 
to prevent too much rotation. Rollers are placed 
under the bearing plate B. An advantage of an 
end detail of this kind is that deflection of the truss 
will not cause an unequal pre^ure on the bearing 
and a consequent overload on the rollers, if used 
under the bearing. 



Anchor bolts arc sometimes used at the ends of 
trusses. They are theoretically required when 
there is an uplift exerted at the support, due to wind 
loading, or other causes. In tliis case, the re¬ 
quired diameter at the root of the thn^ads may lie 
computed, based upon an allowable tensile stress 
of 16,000#/a". Anchor bolts are often employed 
when no uplift is probable, their size being arbitrarily 
made 1"0. The holes arc usually made " greater 
than the diameter of the bolts, to allow adjustment 
as illustrated in Fig. 340. They should extend 
a sufficient distance below the seating plane of the 
truss to engage a reasonable amount of masonry. 
A value of 2-0" is commonly used. Plate washers 
should be used at their lower ends to develop the 
. tension in the Iwlts, as illustrated in Fig. 344. 

«Prob. 215c. Determine an arrangement at the bearing 
of a truss on a brick wall if the maximum end reaction == 
34,000#. Maximum allowable bearing pressure = 2.50 #/d" 
and wall Issaring = 8". Bottom chord angles 5 X 31 X 1 
and •" gusset plate. 

Prob. 215d. Arrange a bearing for the lied of the truas 
shown in Fig. 335 (a) if the wall bearing is 10" on a concrete 
wall (p “= 500#/a"). J" gusset plate. 

Prob. 215e. What size of slotted holes should be used in 
Prob. 21.5(; if the anchor bolts are to be I'V and the span of 
the truss is 80'-0"? Use a temficrature range of 120“. How 
does the rule of thumb compare with the theoretical values? 

Prob. 815f. If a horizontal thrust of 11,000# is exerted at 
the end of a truss bearing on a sliding plate, with no anchor 
bolts used, and the maximum end reaction is 51,000#, is tlie 
detail satisfactory? If not, what size of anchor bolts would 
be tlieoretically required? 

Prob. ai5g. Determine an arrangement for roller bearings 
for an end reaction of 112,000# if the maximum allowable 
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liearing pressure on the masonry is 250#/Ci". Wall hearing 
length = 16". 

Prob. 216ii. What size of anchor bolts (use tw»]^ is 
theoretically required if a truss is subjected to an uplift of 
21,000#? What practical size 
should be used? What sized 
holes should be provided for 
them? What size of plate 
washer is required if the allow¬ 
able pressure on the masonry is 
200#/a"? 

216. Purlin Connections. 

Rolled structural steel 
channel sections are most 
commonly used for the 
purlins in steel-framed 
roofs. They are more 
readily attached to the 
trusses, and also allow the convenient use of nailing 

* CourtMjr ol the Ewtam Bridse and Struotutal Co. 



stripm. While channels are less resistant to lateral 
bending than .some of the other structural sha|)es, 
u.sually the details of the roof construction are 
made to offset this tendency by introducing 
tic-rods. The design of such members has already 
been discussed (Art. 170). The purlins usually 
receive only one-half a panel load at the ridge and 
at the eaves. In order to maintain a uniform roof 
surface, the depth is kept the same os the interme¬ 
diate purlins, although they may Imj of a lighter 
weight. If tic-rods are used, the purlins at the 
ridge must develop the normal components of the 
stresses in the tie-rods. Sometimes the purlins are 
used os struts in a bracing system (Art. 198), in 
which case they should be liberally designed. The 
channels are more effective if they are faced with 
the flanges up the slope of a roof. In this way, the 
clip connection angles are down the slope, acting as 
a shelf support. Occasionally, the channels are 
reversed if spiking pieces are to be used. 
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Figure 345 ilhtBtrates several lypes of purlin 
connections. Ths0e are usually bolted in the 
erection, so that the connection angles are usu¬ 
ally " bolted complete ” to the truss when it is 
shipped, — that the angles are bolted to the 
trusses, and the purlins are shipping pieces with 
open holes only. One bolt hole, K, is ordinarily 
provided in the upstanding leg of the clip angle for 
each connection. Two should be provided if the 
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purlin is to serve as a strut also. Large purlins 
(10" and 12" channels) are usually connected with 
bolts through the flanges also, such as thc^e at C 
in (a). The leg of the clip angle bearing against 
the web of the purlin should be long enough to 
reach well up and give the purlin as much web 
support as possible (usually 5" or 6" legs are used). 
Two-bolt connections are commonly made as shown 
by B in Fig. 345 (o). The purlins receive some shear 
from the component of their load, tending to slide 
them down the roof. The bolts cozmecting the angle 
to the truss must have sufficient sectional area to 
resist this shear. Spiking pieces may be bolted to the 
channels, as illustrated, when plank roofs are used. 

Figure 345 (i>) shows a detail which may be em¬ 


ployed when wood purlins are \ised. An|^e purlins 
are often supported as shown in (c). The angle 
po8se8se8*gipater stiffness when the outstanding leg 
is turned up the slope. T-purlins usually may be 
connected directly, as illustrated in (d) and (e). 
Z-bars are commonly fastened in a similar manner, 
as shown in (/). A splice plate may be used, such as 
D, or a clip angle, may be employed, as is’ shown 
dotted. Tbe Z-bar should not be turned as in¬ 
dicated in (g). 

I beams are sometimes used as purlins when the 
spans are long, or when a greater resistance to 
lateral bending than a channel will supply is re¬ 
quired. They are usually connected directly to the 
top chord, as illustrated in Fig. 345 (A). A spUce 
plate, Ef may be used, if necessary. If it is desired 
to keep the purlin in the plane of the top chord, 
standard connection angles (Art. 28) are used by 
supplying fillers at F in (*), placed on top of the 
gusset plate. In monitor framing, and so on, the 
purlins are often framed into a vertical web member, 
as illustrated in (J), 

Prob. 216a. If the inclination of the top chord in Fig. 
345 (a) is .30° with the horizontal, and the vertical end reac¬ 
tion of the purlin is 8000#, is a one-bolt field connection 
sufficient? Use 8000#/a" shear for bolts and 16,000#/a" 
bearing. 

217. Bracing Details. 

The general discussion of the purposes and types 
of truss bracing has already been given (Art. 198). 
This is usually effected in stnictural steel work by 
angles or by rods. The former are more commonly 
used in ordinary roofs, as they are more rigid and 
require simpler connections. Rods, however, offer 
less surface to corrosion and arc used considerably 
in mill buildings (Chap. 30). In the latter tyiie 
of structure, wind stresses in a roof may be approxi¬ 
mately computed, but in other kinds of roofs, 
the provision of wind bracing is largely a matter of 
good engineering judgment, and less is required in 
the usual roof because the roof cariying materials 
supply considerable stiffness in themselves. Brac¬ 
ing is of course also useful in resisting vibration 
and stresses due to erection. Experience has shown 
that certain minimum sized angles are usually 
sufficient and provide reasonable connections. Top 
chord bracing is often made of 3 X 3 X angles. 
Bottom chord bracing may be lighter, and 3 X 2 X 
■fg angles are common. Ordinaiy bracing points are 
at the center line and at the quarter points of the 
span. 

Fabricating companies usually plan to introduce 
some initial tension in the bracing members by 
making the distance center to center of end hol^ 
i" less than the theoretical distance, of this 
to take up any play and the other to introduce 
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the initwl tension. Figura 346 illustiutra typical her is valuabj6^ as a truss may be assembled on the 
bracmg details. The number of field rivets used is ground and raised into position by a locomotive 
commonly made sufficient to develop the net section crane or gin pole, using the hanger as a hitch, 
of the angle at the working stress, say 16,000#/a". This throws the bottom chord of the truss tem- 
The necessary gusset plates are planned to accommo- porarily into compression. Workmen may also 
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Fig. 346 


date the rivets in the usual manner. For light work, 
plates are employed, and in heavier framing, 
plates are used. The latter provide a better rivet 
resistance in bearing. 

A member is commonly used at the vertical center¬ 
line of a truss for practical reasons, even if it is not 
theoretically required. This is often called a ^ tie, 
as it prevents the bottom chord from excessive de¬ 
flection. From an erection standpoint, this mem- 


attach a block and tackle to the truss after it is 
in place for pur{X)scs of erecting other work. 

When the purlins at the peak of a truss do not 
offer sufficient bracing resistance, or a monitor or 
other similar construction occurs, a ridge strut 
may be used. This consists of a pair of angles 
framing between the trusses at the peaks in the 
braced bays (Fig. 330 (6)), and a single angle in the 
intermediate unbraced bays. 
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218. Cantilever Trusses. the like, and the upper stories are subdivided for 

In grandstands, sheds, railway stations, and so offices or apartments. In this cam, the tiuss is 
on, portions of the trusses are sometimes projected niade as deep as the second story height so that the 
beyond the supports. Such trusses are commonly second and third floor frames comcide with the 
called cantilever trusses. Figure 347 shows dia- bottom and top chords respectively. Door open- 
grams of some of the types. The projecting arms >*188 a>id the like may be, planned to occur between 
should usually be confined J to § of the anchor spans, diagonals of the web S 3 ^tem. A truss of the 

Pratt type, as shown in Fig. 349 is usually em¬ 
ployed for such work, with parallel top and 
bottom chords. Figure 350 shows an applica¬ 
tion of a truss for supporting several floors. 

220. Sawtooth Trusses. 

In certain types of mill construction, a saw¬ 
tooth roof, similar to that illustrated in Fig. 
351, offers features which are considered to he 





(d ' (d) • 

Fw. 347 

The common procedure in determining the stresses 
may be employed ((^'hap. 15) although a careful 
check-up of the analysis should be made. The 
stresses in the projecting portions are reversed from 
those in typical trusses with a simple span, — 
tension occurring in the top chord, and compression 
in .the bottom chord, which is characteristic of the 
cantilever. Typical diagrams are given in Fig. 348, 
which show the general application. Care should 
be used in analyzing the uplift on interior columns. 

Prob. S18«. Lay out the truss shown in Fig. 348 (a) to 
a larger scale and obtain the values and kinds of stresses in 
all the members. Height of truss - lO'-O". 

Prob. 218b. Repeat Prob. 218a for Fig. 348 (e). In¬ 
clination of top chord 30”. 


advantageous. The important gain is an 
abundance of uniformly diffused light. Other 
advantages are the available headroom and 
^ the economy in lighting chaiges. Borne dis¬ 
advantages arc the possibilities of excessive 
condensation under the roof, poor ventilation, 
leaks, and excessive heat. Proper details and 
careful workmanship must be insisted upon to 
eliminate the above disadvantages. The cost of 
such construction exceeds that for fiat roofs, as the 
amount of ordinary roofing is practicaily the same, 
and the glazing, gutters, and such details, are addi¬ 
tional in the sawtooth roof. The advantages gained 
very often warrant its use, however. 

The usual plan is to avoid the direct sunlight by 
placing the steep pitch planes toward the north. 
The glass is set an angle of about 20° with the vertical 
in order to obtain the brighter light of the upper sky 
and to prevent cutting off the light from the other 
sawteeth. Such an angle also assures a unifonn 
diffusion of light over the floor below. Double 
glazing is preferred but not necessary. This pro¬ 
vides a space between the layers of glass to offset 
the conductance of heat and hence diminates some 


219. Trusses for Supporting Floor Loads. 

Occasionally, trusses are used to carry a superr 
structure over a large opening underneath it. An 
instance of this kind occurs when a large floor space 
is desired in the first story, such as for lobbies and 


of the condensation. The glass should be of the 
factory ribbed type with the ribs placed vertical 
and facing in. The first provision eliminates the 
glare of the light and the second minimizes thii 
dfects of the shadows cast by the adjacent saw¬ 
tooth. A wire netting is commonly placed under 
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* Courteay of Hotebird and Roche. Architocte, Chicaco, Ill 
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the sash to prevent any broken glasstrom falling 
on to the floor bel^. Condensation gutters with 
inside conductors aro placed under the truss in the 
interior. The con^ctors should not be led to the 
outside under the sash, as this leaves openings to 
admit cold air and is likely to cause trouble in 
freezing weather. The portion of the roof between 
the sawteeth is drained by providing valleys 14" 
to 20" wide, pitched about |" per foot to conductors 
placed about 50'<0" apart. 




For small roofs, 3" plank is used as the roof 
supporting material. Interior sheathing, if used at 
all, should be placed directly under the plank, with 
no concealed air spaces. Figure 351 illustrates the 
common web system used. The design of the trusses 
is similar to that previously discussed. 

221. Composite Trusses. 

Roof tnuHeH made with the top chord of timber, the tension 
members of steel liars, and the web compression pieces of 
timber or of structural shapes, were employed to some extent 
in former practice, but in modern construction, their use is 


practically dteemtinaed, because trusses oompletebr of 
structural st^ are more economical and more desirable. 
Hovijver, oecuional instances might make the use of such a 
composite tcuss advantageous. They are usually of tite 
scissors, Howe, br Fink types (Art. 182). Some advantages 
claimed for such trusses over wood trusses are that less 
shadows are cast, there is less chance for accumulation of 
dirt, less obstruction of light, and that the joints are simpler. 
Figure 352 shows some typical details. 

The strut connections are similar to those lued for wood 
trusses (Book 1). The tension members may be pin-connected 
(by special castings or directly to the timber). Tlicy may lie 
made with nuts either in square bearing, or by the uso 
of special castings or beveled washers, as illustrateil 
in Fig. 353 (a). When a truss is to be pin-connected, 
nuts cannot be used and a devise usually is employed, 
as shown in (c) and (e). For small diameter pins, 
the forks may be straight. For pins of large diameter, 
the forks should be closed in so as not to overstrain 
the pin. Bometimes rods are looped by liending and 
welding the ends to the main length, as shown in Fig. 
353 (c). It is almost impossible to connect light steel 
tension members to timber securely without allowing 
some small movement. Consequently, tumbuckles, or 
sleeve nute, as shown in (d), may be used intennedi- 
ately in the memliers to allow adjustment. Right and 
left threads must be used as shown, so that the nut or 
tumbuckle will tighten both bars, or a swivel may be 
employed. 

222. Arched Trusses. 

An arched truss is one which has the general 
shape of an arch, but which may be analyzed 
by the usual procedure common for tnisses. 
Rollers are used at one end, as for any largo 
truss, to allow horizontal motion. For largo 
open roofs, such as in train sheds or audito¬ 
riums, arched tnisses are often used, as they 
are economical and offer a pleasing apficarancc. 
A greater clear center height is possible and 
erection costs arc less, as less scaffolding is re¬ 
quired. Such tru&scs arc adaptable to curved 
roofs, as no economy would lie served for 
straight pitched roofs, liecause uprights would 
have to be built up to support the purlins in 
the latter. 

The principal compression members follow the 
greatest lines of stress and hence the bracing 
members are light. If the joints of the top 
chord were in the line of a true parabola with 
the lower ends connected by a tic, and uni¬ 
formly loaded, there would be no stress in the web 
system, theoretically. However, loads are seldom 
uniform, and web members arc of course necessary. 
Arched trusses are satisfactory up to l(X)'-0" spans, 
but for spans in excess of this figure, some type of 
trussed arch, usually three-hinged (Art. 224), is 
more economical and desirable, as contraction and 
expansion are more readily provided for. 

Figure 354 (o) shows a crescent or bowstring 
truss. In this type, for spans less than 75'-0", the 
uprights are usually radial. For greater spans, they 
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are’ commonly made vertical. These trusses are 
generally built on the arcs of circles; the radius 
varying from f to } of the span, and the depth of 
the truM at the center line is often made equal to 
one-half of the radius. It is theoretically not a 
simple truss nor a true arch, but the stresses are 
sufficiently correct when obtained by the usual 
truss analysis. Figure 354 (5) is a real arched truss 
and in reality is a series of segmental arched ribs. 
The type in (c) is called a quadrangular truss. It 
is really two trussed rafters held together by a tie- 
beam. Figure 354 (d) and (e) shows other varia- 


The first of these is the simplest to analyse and is 
the most commonly employed. The two-hinged 
arch has some special advantages and is occasionally 
used. The third type has no hinges and is seldom 
employed in the form of a truss for structures. 
The nearest approach would be a plate girder bent 




Fia. .353 


Fig. 354 


ports for intermediate purlins. The members in 
all arched trusses are usually made straight between 
joints. This reduces the cost of fabrication, and 
avoids complicated stress analyses, for when curved 
members arc used, their axes are nofr coincident with 
the action of the forces and the members tend to 
deform, thereby inducing secondary stresses. 

223. Trussed Arches. 

There are three types of trussed arches, namely, 

(1) the three-hinged, 

(2) the two-hinged, and 

(3) the fixed. 


to the form of an arch. It is very complex to analyse 
and is similar to that of an arch with solid ribs built 
of masonry. 

224. Three-Hinged Arches. 

For buildings such as annories, exhibition halls, 
auditoriums, train sheds and the like, where larf^ 
open spaces are desirable, three-hinged arches are 
economical. No interior columns are required. 
Good resistance to wind pressure is also obtained. 
The three-hinged arch is advisable where tempera¬ 
ture variations are concerned, as the center is free 
to rise and fall. Figure 3.55 shows an outline of a 
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typical arch of thi8 ;ldiid, the hinges ospurring at 
X, y and z. In some cases, the arch is surmounted 
by a lantern. The a^h is composed of two separate 
parts, each a form of semi-Ksircular arch, and acting 
as an individual unit. Each depends upon the 
opposing force from the other to maintain the equi¬ 
librium of the system. 

In general, the usual principles of truss analysis 
are sufficient to detemiine the stresses, — at least 
accurately enough for practice. As in any truss 
solution, the first step is to obtain the reactions. 
Since the structure is an arch, the reactions are 


In s graphical aolution for the reactions, an equilibrium 
polygon permits only the determination of three unknowns. 
The forces must act through the hinges, however. Hence 
the theopr of^passing an equilibrium polygon through tiiree 
given points may be used. A reference to Fig. 357 will show 
this method. Lay off the load line, bd, select any pole, P, 
and draw the ra}m Pb, Pc, and Pd. The next step is to find 
a trial closing line. Starting from point x in the space die* 
gram, draw xk parallel to Pb in the space B, then Id in the 
space C parallel to Pc, and b in the space D parallel to Pd. 
Then xa is the trial closing line. Dnw PF parallel to x$, 
in the force poly^n. It is known that the final closing line 
is X 2 if the equilibrium polygon is to pass through the three 
hinges. A truth in graphic statics is that pole distances are 



inclined. This means that there are four unknowns, 
namely, the amounts and directions of the hori¬ 
zontal' and vertical components of Ri and Rz, respec¬ 
tively. Referring to Fig. 356, the values of Vi 
and Fj may be obtained by considering the structure 
as a whole and taking moments alK)ut A and C in 
turn. By considering each half of the arch sepa¬ 
rately and taking moments about B in each case, 
Hi and //« may be detennined. When these four 
values are known, Ri and R 2 may be established by 
combining the respective components. If Li and 
Lj are equal, as in the usual case, and the arch is 
symmetrically loaded, the calculations are of course 
simpliged, as JVi = H 2 , and Fi = F 2 == one-half 
the load. The horizontal thrust around the arch 
is constant. 


inversely proportional to the corresponding intercepts in 
the funicular {wlygons, for parallel forces. Then 


The value of y and j/i may be scaled from the space diagram, 
and H may lie scaled from the force diagram. When H\ is 
known, lay its value off as indicated. Draw PAT immllel 
to X 2 , and join N w'ith b and d. Then Ki — Nb and Itt = 
Nd, io scale. The vertical and horizontal components of 
Ri and Ri may then lie determined. 

When the reactions are fully established, the 
stresses in the members of the arch may be obtained 
in the usual manner. A graphical truss diagram is 
commonly employed. Figure 358 shows a typical 
solution. The computations for the reactions arc 
as follows; 
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By 2F-0, 

Vi » 5000 - 6 (10,000) - 6000 » 0 

Vi = 60,000#. 

By 2M - 0, 

M* - -5000 X 5 + 10,000 (5 + 15 + 25 
+ 35 + 45) + 6000 X 48 - 46 H 
= 0. 

H = 31,850#. 

By 2H - 0, 

Hi = H. 


(3) wui3 load on portion to right of center hinge 

only, 

(4) snow load on portion to left of center hinge 

only, and 

(5) snow load on portion to right of center hinge 

only. 

It is reasonably conservative not to consider the 
wind and snow load.s as acting on the same portion 
of the roof simultaneously, l^cause of the curved 



The thrust is usually small compared with the 
values of the other stresses and is either resisted by 
buttresses built into the walls, or more commonly, 
by a connecting tie-rod. If the latter is used, it is 
commonly concealed by placing it just below the 
8oor level. 

Figure 358 shows the analysis for vertical loading 
only. The arch must be designed for dead, snow, 
and wind loads, as in other trusses. Wind loads 
are usually assumed to act normal to the roof. In 
order to determine maximum stresses, combinations 
of conditions must be tested. The following are 
commonly assumed: 

(1) dead load over whole truss, 

(2) wind load on portion to left of center hinge 

only, 


roof, upon which snow would not easily remain. 
The snow-load reactions and stresses are obtained 
in a manner similar to that previously discussed. 
The wind-load reactions are usually determined 
by the grapliical method (Art. 189). This method 
is simpler, as the loads arc not parallel. When the 
wind-load reactions arc established, the stress 
diagram may lie drawn as in the usual case. Re¬ 
versals of stre.ss sometimes occur, and this feature 
should be carefully noted. 

In practice, a horizontal tie-rod is employed to 
develop the thrust, and rollers are used at one end. 
This makes the truss action that of a simple frame. 
If the rollers were omitted, the stress in the tie-rod 
is indetenninate and would usually result in a great 
deal of excess section in the rod. The stresses even 
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in this case would bo' assumed the same as if rollers 
had been used. 

226. Two-Hinged Arches. 

A two*hinged uch ia liinilar in general nature to a three- 
hinged arch, except that the hinge at the center is omitted. 
The solution of such a ft»me is classed as statically indeter¬ 
minate, as the horisontal components of the reactions depend 
upon the relative sixes and stilTness of the truss members, 
liie vertical components may be obtained as for any member 
resting on two supports. The horizontal thrusts may be 
obtained by employing the formula, 

^ A 

H -• — ^ '. (See Art. 103, Book I.) 

A • E 

The sectional area of each member, however, is unknown at 
the outset of the design, so that approximations for the areas 
must be assumed. This results in “ cut and try " methods.* 

When the horizontal and vertical comiwnents of the 
reactions are established, the stresses in the truss members 
may be determined by the usual stress diagrams. Tem|)era- 
ture affects the horizontal thrust, and the stresses resulting 
from this source must also he included in the analysis. 

226. Pin-Connected Trusses. 

Very large and heavy trusses are sometimes made 
with pin-connected joints (Art. 227). In general, 
such trusses are confined to heavy bridge work, and 
they are seldom used for ordinary roof trusses,t 
especially where the spans are less than lOO'-O". 
In lai^e hotel work they are now sometimes em¬ 
ployed to support upper stories over largo ball 
rooms and banquet halls. In some cases, the main 
joints are pin connected with some of the smaller 
ones riveted. Pin-connected trusses do not possess 
great stiffness unless they are built of very heavy 
sections. For this rea.son, a tru.ss of this type usually 
has to be of a size which requires built-up members. 
These are generally of plates and angles for the 
chord members, latticed channels for the struts, 
heavy eye bars for the web tension members, and 
occasionally a series of eye bars is used for the 
bottom chord. 

For the common trusses employed in building 
construction, riveted joints are almost always used, 
as they are more economical. A riveted truss may 
be shipped to the site in sections, is erected more 
easily and more rapidly, and is more rigid, especially 
for light loads. 

The design of the members in pin-connected 
trusses is carried out in a manner similar to that for 
other trusses and the main differences between 
simple trusses and those which arc pin-connected 

* Thr theoretical design of two-hinged archee is quite compiva and tho 
general featuree only are ooitaidureil hen'. Methoda of procedure are given 
in Kidder'a Architeeta' and Buildera' I’ockotlxiolc, — John Wiley & Sona, 
Inc. 

t It ia not within the aeope of tiiia book to give any comprebenaive 
dianwaatBH of pin-connected tnuaea. Referenae may bo had to • number 
«(ttaadafd treatiaea of thin aubject in bridge deaign tezta. 


are the relative sizes of the members and the design 
of the joints. The effective length of the compres¬ 
sion members and the column formula used should 
be based on pin end bearing. 

227. Pin-Coimected Joints. 

sFBCtncATioir euxmat 

Comprezsion members in pin-connected trusses 
shall be so designed that the stressee shall not 
not exceed 75 per cent of the permissible work¬ 
ing stroes for columns. The heads of all eye-bars 
shall be made by upsetting or forging. No weld 
shall be allowed in the body of the bar. Steel 
eye-bars shall be anneal^. Bars shall be 
straight before boring. 

All pin-holes shall be bored true and at right 
angles to the axis of the members, and must 
fit the pin within gS inch. Eye and screw ends 
shall be so proportioned that upon test to 
destruction fracture will take place in the body 
of the member. All pins shall be accurately 
turned. 

Only a simple case of pin-coimected joints will be 
discussed here to cover the exceptional instance 
which might occur in the design of structures, f 

One of the important features in the design of a 
joint of this kind is to arrange the packing of the 
strut channels and eye bars .so as to obtain the least 
bending moment on the pin. It is wise to keep the 
arrangement symmetrical about the center line of 
the pin, to try to maintain a “ balance,” and to keep 
the forces as near each other as possible. The 
inclined bars at a joint tend to rai.se the pin, while 
the struts tend to lower it, so that the object is to 
arrange the members to oppose each other as much 
as possible. The size of the pin is not always as 
important as its rigidity. If the strut channels are 
placed on the outside ends of the pin, greater stiff¬ 
ness results, but in some cases, greater bending 
occurs. Usually some intermediate arrangement is 
used. Figure SfiO illustratts this point. Steel fillers 
are used to “ pack ” the spaces between the mom- 
Ixsrs. Sometimes the center of tho pin is placed a 
little below the working point of the joint to produce 
a moment which will counteract that caused by the 
weights of the members. 

The size of the pin is determined by principles 
similar to tlio-se involved in the strength of rivets, 
inasmuch as the pin must he safe in shear and 
bearing (Art. 27). In addition, the pin must be 
ample to resist the maximum bending induced in 
it. The forces on a pin are assumed to act at the 
center lines of the bearings of the members, and the 
members are all assumed to be parallel to the 
central plane of the truss. 

Figure 359 illustrates a simple case of a pin- 

t From the Building Code of the National Board of Fin Underwriters, 
New York City. 
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oonhected joint. The maximum horizontal bend¬ 
ing moment is that considered as a cantilever, and is 

30,000 X 6 - 20,000 X 5 - 10,000 X 4 » 40,000"#. 

The maximum vertical bending moment (caused 
by the channels in this case) is due to the load con- 






Fiu. 359 


The maxhnum shear is developed by the greatest 
later ^ force. At any point this may be expressed 
by where and F are the greatest 

horizontal and vertical forces at a given point. The 
usual allowable shearing stress is 10,000#/a". A 
size which is safe in fl^cure is generally satisfactory 
for shear. 

The bearing of each individual member on the 
pin must be safe. The resisting area for each case 
is the product of the thickness of the metal in the 
member and the diameter of the pin. The bearing, 
as well us the rigidity of the joint, depends upon the 
“ play " of the pin. The holes through which the 
pin passes must l)e nearly equal in diameter to that 
of the pin. For cheap work, j is allowed, but for 
first-class joints, , 5 ^" is commonly specified. The 
holes are usually reamed and the pins are turned. 
The pin is often held in position sidewise by being 
turned to a smaller diameter at the ends, threaded, 
and recessed nuts used, ('otter pins are also used 
to hold the parts in place, but are not advised. 

The strength of the eye bars is developed at the 
pin by eye-bar heads which arc simply an enlarge¬ 
ment of the bar, as illustrated in Fig. 360. Thrae 
are proportioned by empirical rales, as the stresses 
are much too complex for precise calculations, and 
the design is standardized, as there are few manu- 
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centrated at the center line of the “ span 
pin, or 


.V/ 


VI 

4 


34,600 X_8 
4 


09,200"#. 


of the 


The resultant bending moment* is 

V'(40,0(M))'‘ + (()9,20())* = 80,000"#. 


The moment of resistance of the pin is that of a solid 
cylindrical beam. From this, the size required for 
bending may be obtained, or 


M = 


.s • 7 
c 


S ' IT • d* 

32 


from which 


80,000 


24,000t TT • (P 
32 


or d = 3 


1 ttif 
i « • 


Pins are usually made of cx)Id-rolled shafting, and 
the odd sixteenth inch sizes are standard, such as 
211 ", 3A", etc. 

* Onpbieal mathodi may alio be tued, but theae are not aa commoo, 
and are generally more complicated to an^yse. 


facturers and most structural shops are not equipped 
to make them. The head is made stronger than the 
body of the bar and a common specification is that 
the nc't area at plane a-a in Fig. 360 shall not be 
kiss than 40% in excess of that at b-b. Eye-bar 
heads are usually made circular and concentijc with 
the pin, although offset shai)es arc used.j: 

In order to develop the bearing of thin channel 
webs upon pins, pin plates arc used. The thickness 
of the channel is counted upon to resist its value in 
bearing and the excess is supplied by a pin plate 
riveted to the channel, as illustratixi in Fig. 361. The 
rivets must be large and numerous enough to de¬ 
velop the bearing carried by the plate (Art. 27). 
C'ountersunk rivets arc used, if jHissible, so that the 

t A higher working etreM ie usually rIIuwihI on pins for ratios of f from 

a 

fi to 10, than in usual beams, as the loads arc assuinwl oonoentrated at the 

centers of bearing of the members. An allowable value of 40.000— 1000 1 

a 

instead of 24.000 has bwn suggested (see article in Kngineering News 
Uncord, Vol. HO, p. ,102, by 1). B. Steinman). 

t Refer to "A Study of Stmsaea in Kyr>bar Hoads" by J. Balse, Buda¬ 
pest, Hungary, Engineering News Reooid, Vol, 87, p. 234, for tnggosted 
proportiona. 
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parts may be placeiiA closely together, k pin plate 
may be used on one or both sides of the channel. It 
should be as wide as the channels will allow in order 


-- 
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Fig. 361 


to obtain sufficient net area, and it should project at 
least 6" beyond the center line of the pin. Speci¬ 
fications commonly limit the area xy in Fig. 361 to 


not less than 40% in excess of the ares of the member, 
and the area ab to not less than 70% of the area xy. 
The rivets^diould be in at least two transverse 
rows and not less than two rivets should be placed 
beyond the pin hole toward the end of the channel, 
as shown. 

Prob. 22Ta. If a pin has to carry a load 61 64,000|, what 
sise is required if the distance between points of support 
is 5"? Maximum fiber stress » 24,000#/d". 

Prob. 227b. What is the required thickness of metal in 
a top chord to give sufiicient bearing area to 3 A" pin, having 
to toansmit a stress of 121,400# at an allowable bearing 
pressure of 24,000#/a"7 

Prob. 2^e. t^t sise of pin would be required in Fig. 
3S9 if all of the forces were twice those shown? Cheek the 
bearing on the pin and design pin plates for the channel ii 
necessary. 
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CHAPTER 19 


DOMES 


228. General. 

A dome, in its geometrical conception, is a surface 
of revolution generated by a line (straight or curved) 
revolving alx>ut a vertical axis. There may be a 
number of shapes, depending upon the basic line 
which generates the surface. The foDowing are 
more common: 

(1) Spherical — generated by the arc of a circle, 

(2) Conical — generated by a straight line, and 

(3) Spheroidal — generated by the arc of an 

ellipse. 

Others may be parabolic in section, or to the form 
of an Ogee curve. Domes arc usually circular in 
plan, although elliptical plans have been used. 
The supports are commonly placed at points on a 
circle, although the supports may be built up from 
a square. The most common d«>me is a segment 
of a sphere. 

Domes may be cla.s.scd as “ smooth shell ” or 
ribbed. The former may be considered as super¬ 
imposed rings of masonry, and these may be of 
stone, reinforced concrete, or tile. No projections 
in the form of ribs occur in the usual case. The 
ribbed dome is made up of a series of individual 
members, cither of wood or steel, but structural 
steel is more commonly used because of its ease of 
fabrication and greater stability. 

229. Ribbed Domes. 

The ribbed or framed dome, which is used quite 
extensively in modern public buildinfpi, is con¬ 
structed of ril)s (meridians), rings (belts), and 
diagonals (ties), as shown in Fig. 3()2 (a). The 
rilw may be single straight members, or they may 
be half trusses as shown in (6). Trusses may be 
ased when the loads are heavy and when a definite 
roof void is desired. The tendency in recent 
practice has been to avoid radial trusses, particu¬ 
larly when designing them like arches. In either 
case the loads act at the joints and are distributed 
to the rib sections and rings as shown in Fig. 362 (a). 
The number of riba varies, depending upon the size 
of the area which is covered, from six to twenty- 


four being common. A lantern ring is used near 
the top of the dome to avoid compUoated stresses, 
even if no lantern is contemplated. A wall ring is 
also usually employed, although it is not theoretic¬ 
ally required. The latter opposes the horizontal 
effect of the forces in the ribs and thus leaves only 
vertical reactions on the supports. 

The forces in a dome are non-coplanar and in 
order to obtain a simple analysis, components of 
the forces are taken to reduce them to one plane at a 
time. Wind loads produce marked effects upon 
these roof structures as they do upon all exposed 
roof surfaces. Diagrams or calculations are, there¬ 
fore, made separately for the dead and live loads 
and the maximum effect determined for the com¬ 
bination of the individual str «ses. The stresses in 
the rings vary from compression near the top to 
tension near the base. The maximum tension in 
an intermediate ring occurs when 'the dome is fully 
loaded above it. The maximum compression in 
an intermediate ring occurs when the dome is fully 
loaded below that ring. The former condition 
produces the maximum outward thrust, increasing 
the tension in the rings and decreasing the com¬ 
pression. The latter condition creates the maxi¬ 
mum inward push, which decreases the tension in 
the rings and increases the comprcs.sion. A model 
made of paper will illustrate this action clearly. 

The que.stion of live loads is one depending upon 
assumptions. Snow load could Ixj usually neglected 
for a pitch exceeding 3.'>® to 40° because the snow 
would tend to slide off. The wind load depends upon 
the exposure of the dome, — whether it is above 
the rest of the structure, or submerged as a part of 
the low portion of the building, and so on. Nonual 
wind pressures may be assumed from 20 to 30#/o'. 
In practice, a combined vertical load is usually 
satisfactory, and 2.'i#/D' of horizontal projection is 
a reasonable value. For dead loads, 5§/a' for 
framing of the dome, 10#/a' for tar and gravel or 
composition roof coverings, and 10#/n' for plaster, 
represent average conditions. To this the weights 
for rafters and sheathing must be added. 

The following illustration gives an analytical 
method of determining the stresses. Analyzing the 
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Fi(i. 362. Ribbed Dome Analyhir 

(a) single frame with rib loads (fc) tniss ribs for dropped ceilings 
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Fra. 363. Analysis of Stbebses in Ribbed Dome.r 
(a) forces acting upon rib (h) and (c) resolution of forces at a joint 
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joint marked A in Fig. 362 (a)» two mtaations arise 
which give mfucimiun or minimum conditions for 
the ring stresses: 

(1) When the thrust in (6) is assumed as 
produced by tlie sum of all of the loads above, 
and the thrust in (8) is assumed as produced by 
the same sum plus the dead load of 9600# at 
the joint. 

(2) When the thrust in (6) is assumed as 
produced by the sum of all the dead loads 
above, and the thrust in (8) is assumed as 
produced by the same sum plus the dead and 
live loads of 9600# and 7680# at the joint. 

The maximum stress in any rib section is always 
determined by the total load above the joint. In 
Fig. 363 (b) and (c), are shown the forces acting at 
this joint. The stress in the rib-section (6) is 
resolved into the force (6 h) and that in section (8) 
into the force (8 h). The values (6 h) and (8 h) are 
used to solve (9) as shown in (c). The angle between 
(6 h) and (9) is, of course, determined by the number 
of ribs in the dome, — the angle in tlds case being 
81“. 


Joint A 

Thrust in rib-section (6) 

Total load above =■ 800 -f 700 1000 -f- 800 + 1000 + 

8100 + 6480 - 18,880 

18 880 

26,200# (compression) 

Thrust in rilv-section (8) 

Total load al»ovc 18,880 + 0600 -f- 7680 36,160# 

36,160 

81 X 1 64* * 40jrt00)f (compression) 

Stress in ring members (0) 


Maximum Cotuiitwn 


Stress in rib-section (6) = 26,200# 

26 200 4- 9600 

Stress in rib-section (8) ■ ,..o ‘ 40,0(X)# 

sin 64 

Horizontal component of stress in (6) 

= 26,200 • cos 46“ - 18,200# 

Horizontal comtxment of stress in (8) 

= 40,(XX) ■ cos 64“ »= 17,600# 

Resultant ring thrust = 18,200 ~ 17,5(X) =■ 700# (tension) 

700 

Maximum stress in ring (9) «= z ——“ 22,'K)# (tension) 

A “ CCm r> I 


Minim urn Cotulition 
Stress in rib-section (6) 

800 -I- 1000 + 1000-1-8 100 
sin 46“ 

Stress in rili-section (8) 


16,200# 


16,200 + 9000 + 7680 
sin 64" 


31,300# 


Horizontal component of stress in (6) 
= 15,200 ■ cos 46" = 10,.500# 
Horizontal component of stress in (8) 
- 31,300 • cos 64* - 13,700# 


Resultant ring thrust 

«• 10,500 — 13,700 «■ ~3200# (oomi»«BBi(in) 

Minimun\atrea8 in ring (9) 

-3200 

- 2T^ si" " (compreesion) 

The stresses in the diagonals may be obtained by 
a similar procedure. These are the diagonal com¬ 
ponents of the maximum difference between the 
stresses in the rib either side of the diagonal in 
question. This difference is often determined by 
assuming one rib fully loaded and the other carrying 
dead load only. TUs is a severe and practically 
impossible condition, but it gives a maximum 
diagonal stress which provides against unforseen 
loads. 

The lantern ring is subject to axial comprcfsion, 
as well as to some bending produced by thrusts from 
the ribs. The thrusts are sometimes calculated by 
assuming the live load to occur on only the two 
opposite quadrants of the dome. This thrust can 
then be expressed as so much per linear foot. The 
bending moment for such a condition is 

P 

M = in which 

o 

p * the thrust per linear foot, and 
r = the radius of the lantern ring, in feet. 



The ring is often made of a 1,*)" channel bent to 
the curve and spliced for its full value. If archi¬ 
tectural conditions pennit, two dii^onal I-beam, 
interior braces at right angles to each other may be 
used. 

The rib members, in addition to the compression 
induced by the panel-point loads, must resist any 
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flexural stress due 4o their weight and ^ue to inter* 
mediate rafter loads.* 

A graphical solution of the stresses may be used 
instead of an analytical one, if desired. Figtire 364 
illustrates the general method, the diagram in (a) 
showing a rib with its vertical loads. The hori¬ 
zontal forces are used to make all the forces oo- 
planar. The diagram in (b) gives the resulting rib 
stresses, Rt, R%, etc. The forces H\, Ht, and so on, 
may then be resolved into c.oinponent8 parallel to the 
ring members to obtain the stresses in the latter. 
From these the stresses in the diagonals may be 
obtained. 

230. Trussed Ribbed Domes. 

For domes of large diameter, the ribs may be 
made up of light trusses, as suggested in Fig. 362 
(b). At the center, near the top, some form of ring 
is used to frame the upper ends of the trusses into. 
If a lantern is used, it may be formed by a small 
circular ring made of a bent angle at the top, and 
a scries of bent T irons to form the curved portion 
of the lantern roof. These may be collected on a 
plate and angle drum-member. If the lantern has 
a vertical portion below, struts may be used to 
transfer the load down to a lower drum-truss. The 
dome trusses may then frame between this and the 
supporting columns or walls, as the case may be. 
This is illustrated by the line diagram in Fig. 366. 

Many domes do not have lanterns of course, and 
in such cases, a scheme of joining the trusses to¬ 
gether at the top must be provided. One method 
is to make a truss on one of the diameters continu- 

* If a member ii curved, an additinnal moment equal to the aaiat oom- 
preeaion times the rise of the curve must be provided for. 


ous from one side of the dome to the other, and fram|^, 
the others into it by means of heavy connectio^^^ 
angles and distributing plates, as illustrated i^ 



Fig. 36.5. This gives a main truss with a definite 
span and acting more directly, like any regular 
truss, which carries the reactions from the other 
trusses. Plate 30 shows the details of the trusses 
indicated in Fig. 365. 
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CHAPTER 20 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


231. General Theory. 

The general theory of the design of columns 
applies with equal accuracy to steel columns, with 
the necessary corrections which the limitations of 
this particular material impose. The actual practice 
of steel column design is discussed in the following 
articles with the usual assumptions used in the 
mechanics of column design. 

232. Calculation of Loads for Regular Panels. 

The calculation of the load carried by a given 
column is in one sense the most important part of the 
design. If the load calculated is incorrect, then all 
subsequent computations are of little value. It is in 
such work that probably more mistakes are made 
than in other parts of structural design, and it is 
wise to train one’s self to make load computations 
with reasonable accuracy. The critical point is to 
have loads correspond with the actual construction, 
and not the determination of a load to the nearest 
pound. It is usually satisfactory to express the 
load to the nearest 100#. Thus, a load of 116,473# 
may be called 116,500# for convenience and with 
sufficient accuracy in results. The column formulas 
which arc suljsc{|uently used are not known to be 
any more accurate. 

The calculation of column loads from regular 
panels of floor framing is a relatively simple matter. 
The important factors are the number of square 
feet of tributary area and the total load per sq. ft. 
for which the floor has been designed.* In Fig. 
367, the tributary area is indicated by the cross- 
hatched portion. The bounding lines occur at 
points halfway between adjacent columns. If the 
total load per sq. ft. of floor is 212#, the load from 
the floor proper is (18 X 20) X 212 * 76,200#. To 
this must Ik^ added the weight of the i)earns and 
girders which is carried by the column. This is the 
weight of 3 floor beams (full length) and one girder,t 
in tins case. If the weight of i)eam "B” is 50#/ft. 
and of girder “A” is 10()#/ft., and the columns are 
assumed as 12" on a side, the total from this source is 

3 X 50 X (20 - 1) + 1 X 100 X (18 - 1) = 4550#. 

* Live load requirfmenta and dead loads are diaeuised completely in 
Arts. 89 to 01. 

t One should make sure that he understands this ooliective method of 
obtaining the weights of framing members. 


When fireproofing, as for steel beams, occurs below 
the floor proper, the weight should be included in 
the beam weights per linear foot. Some designers 
make an allowance of so many #/□' in the floor load 
for the weight of the framing. To illustrate, if 
12#/a' had been added into the floor load, the in¬ 
crease would be 12 X (18 X 20) = 4320#, — a rea¬ 
sonable approximation. Procedure of this kind is 



necessary when the columns are designed independ¬ 
ently of the floor calculations, as is sometimes the case 
on a rush job and when several designers are working 
at once, or where work is done by the “squad” 
system. In the majority of instances, however, the 
floor framing is designed before the columns, so 
that the actual weights of beams and girders can 
be used. This procedure is advisable. The above 
is the common method of determining loads for 
simple cases. The sum of the reactions Hi, Ht, Hu, 
and Hi from the members framing into the column 
“C” would give the same result. Usually it is 
more laborious to look up these reactions in the 
beam computations than to use the tributary area 
method. 

In addition to the load discussed, the load from 
the column above (if one occurs) must l)e added. 
Also, an approximation must be made for the weight 
of the colunm itself (and its fireproofing in the case 
of a steel column, if used). This requires experience 
and judgment, and only comes with practice in 
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deterinining how the sizes of columns vary for 
differe nt loads, and in different stories. If parti¬ 
tions oJlbHr witlun the floor area imder considera¬ 
tion, their ^ight must of coi^e be included. This 
is sometimes'provided for in the load per sq. ft. of 
floor (Art. 30), or may be included in beam reaction 
calculations. The total load on any given column 
may then be summarized (as in this case) as follows: 

5th Story col.... 78,000 (based upon previous calculation) 


5th Floor.. 76,200 

Beams. 4,550 

Column. 750 (assumed) 


Total. 150,500| — 4th Story Column. 


This is the load for which the column is designed. 

Prob. 288a. Calculate the column load for a panel similar 
to Fig. 367, 21'-0" square, if the floor loads are; 

Live load—150#/a', 1" finish flooring — 3#/d', 1" 
Bubfloor — M/a', 4" cinder concrete — SOif/a', beams 
31.8#/ft., and girders 64.7#/ft. Assume 12" BH steel 
column with 12'-0" story height, column load above, 
91,000#. 

233. Calculation of Loads for Irregular Panels. 

If the floor framing around a column is irregular, 
the calculation of the column load is usually made 
with less chance of error, if the beam reactions of 
the members framing into the column are used, 
instead of employing a tributJiry area. This is 
quite easily done if the beam computations have 
already l)ecn made, as the reactions may be taken 
from those calculation sheets. Thus in Fig. 368, 
the load from the floor on column #19 is the sum of 
Ri and Rt. If the column load is desired in advance 
of the beam calculations, the tributary areas of 
the members framing into the column can be deter¬ 
mined, and the proportions of these areas carried 
to each column. To illustrate in Fig. 368, the 
area of floor carried by Cr~-16 from the near side is 
(16)(18) -f- 2 = 1440'. The center of this Area 
is 8'-^" from column #19. Hence of the load on 
this area goes to column #27 and of it to column 
#19, or 72.00'. This is similar to computing beam 
reactions. Similarly, on the far side of (?-16, the 
tributary area to the latter is (10.0)(18) 4- 2 — 
90o'. 'The center of this length is ll'-O" from 
column #19. Hence i®, of 90n', or 28.10', goes to 
this column. In addition the load from 6'-13 on 
G-12 is (8 4- 2) X (10 4- 2) = 20o'.. The member 
G~12 brings of tliis 20o' to G-16 = ll.lo'. Then 
G-16 carries of ll.lo', or 6.8o', to column #19. 
The tributary area corresponding to Ri is then 
72.0 -f 28.1 -b 6.8 = 106.9 d'. With a given total 
floor load in #/d', the value could be established. 
Such a unit load would usually include an allowance 
for the weights of the floor beams and girders, based 
upon average sizes. 
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Pnb. 38^. Calculate the load from tiie floor on column 
#19 in Pig. 368, for the following conditions; 

L.L. 150#/a', 1" granolithic — 12#/d', 4" stone con¬ 
crete slab — 60#/d'. Allow 6#/d' for the weights of 
beams and girders (average). 

Prob. 888b. Using data as in Prob. 233a, calculate the 
load on column #27 for the floor in Fig. 368. 



234. Reduction of Live Load. 

It is improbable that the full live load will occur 
upon a number of floors simultaneously, and in 
certain instances it may be reduced. The greater 
number of floors a column supports, the less the 
average live load per floor will probably be, cxa?pt 
in special cases of occupancy. 

The question of live load reduction is generally 
governed by building laws, (‘ertain types of 
buildings are required to be designed for full live 
load. These are usually storage buildings, whole¬ 
sale stores and public garages. Buildings of two 
or three storieis are generally designed for fujl live 
load, and special structures, such as grandstands 
and the like, naturally should be. For structures 
in which live load reduction is allowable, the 
following represents average practice: 

SPECIFICATIOII CLADSB* 

The nxif and top floor shall be taken for full 
live load, and each succeeding lower floor live 
load may be reduced 5% until 50% of the live 
load is reached, when such reduced loads shall 
be used for all the remaining floors. 

Other codes vary in their requirements, but the 
authors recommend the above in the absence of 

* The Code of OrdioBnew of the City of New York. 
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other restrictions, although some authorities claim 
that this is too conservative. The limits cover the 
reasonable maximum conditions. If greater loads 
existed, they would probably be of short duration, 
and laboratory tests have shown that the usual 


14th Story Column — IVibutary Area » 4000': 

15th Floor L.L. - 400 X 100 - 40,000 
10th Floor L.L. - 400 X 95 = 38,000 

RoofL.L- 400 X 40 16,000 (Nq^Muction) 

L.L. on 14th Story CqL.^*^,000# 
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V C////0/. 

1-1 

t 




, 

(Ual/UjI 

1 - 1 

ezr: 



*f i' 



Hoore: L.L. 100#/a' Roof: L.L. - 40 #/d' 

2" Cinder Concrete fill = 6#/a' Tar and Gravel 
Ji" Finished Floor = 3#/d' Roofing 8 #/d' 

6" Concrete Slab =“ 75#/a' Cinder Fill - 25#/d' 
Beams and Girders = 6#/a' 4" Concrete Slab* 60#/o' 

Beamsand Girders * 4#/a' 

For weight of column assume 12 BH Cols.-12'-0" long. 
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Fia. 369 


structural materials can sustain somewhat larger 
loads temporarily than they can permanently. Also 
the arbitrary live loads per sq. ft. are, in many 
city codes, larger than the floor will usually be 
required to actually carry. 

To illustrate the application of the above specifi¬ 
cation to a 16-story building with panels 20'-0" 
square and a floor L.L. of 100#/n' and a roof L.L. 
of 40)f/a', the following tabulations are given: 


loth Story Column — Tributary Area = 4000': 

llth Floor L.L. = 400 X 100 = 40,000 
12th Floor L.L. - 400 X 95 =■ 38,000 
13th Floor L.L. = 400 X 90 * 36,0(X) 

14th Floor L.L. = 400 X 85 =* 34,000 
16th Floor L.L. = 400 X 80 » 32,000 
16th Floor L.L. = 400 X 75 = 30,000 

Roof L.L. « 400 X 40 = 16,000 (No reduction) 


L.L. on 10th Story Col. >= 228,000^ 
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4th Story Column • 

— Tributary Area ■■ 4000': 

gjU^Jlpor L.L. 

ss 

400 X 

100 «> 

40,000 



as 

400X 

95 

38,000 


7th Floonl^. 

aw 

400 X 

90 - 

36,000 


8th Floor kV 

n 

400 X 

85 -t 

34,000 


9th Floor L.L. 

» 

400 X 

80 = 

32,000 


10th Floor L.L. 

ts 

400 X 

75 = 

30,000 


11th Floor L.L. 

ss 

400 X 

70 =■ 

28,000 


12th Flour L.L. 

» 

400 X 

65 = 

26,000 


13th Floor L.L. 

KS 

400 X 

60 = 

24,000 


14tb Floor L.L. 

OB 

400 X 

55 = 

22,000 


15th Floor L.L. 

as 

400 X 

50 = 

20,000 I 

f No further 

16th Floor L.L. 

s:: 

400 X 

50 = 

20,000 1 

1 reduction 

Roof L.L. 

ss 

400 X 

40 = 

16,000 (No reduction) 


L.L. on 4th iStory Coi. = 3(ki,00(),f 

ContnwtinK rulings are those of Boston and Chicago. 
The Boston code prescribes the following reductions of live 
load: 

Carrying one floor. No reduction 

two floors. 25'‘J. “ 

tliree “. 40‘/i “ 

four “. 50% “ 

five “. 5.5% “ 

six floors or more.... (10% “ 

The above reductions apply to aO the floor live load above 
the column in question. The authors believe that this is too 
liberal a reduction, particularly for certain types of buildings.* 
The Chicago code is similar to the Now York requirements 
except that for the succeeding lower floors, after the roof and 
top floor full live load, the live load is reducefl 15% for the 
next floor and then 5% additional for each succeeding lower 
floor until 50% of the live load is reached, when such reduced 
loads must be used fur all the remaining flours. It should lie 
noted that in any case the roof live load is never reduced. 

The followingt represents a recent specification 
in regard to reduction of live loads: 

SPECmCATION CLADSE 

Except in buildings for storage purposes, the 
following reductions in assumed total floor live 
loads are pcnnissible in designing all columns, 
piers or walls, foundations, trusses, and girders; 

Reduction of total live loads carried * 

Per cent 


Carrying one floor. 0 

Carrying two floors. 10 

Carrying three floors. 20 

Carrying four floors. 30 

Carrying five floors. 40 

Carrying six floors. 45 


Carrying seven or more floors. 50 

For determining the area of footings the full 
dead loads plus the live loads, with reductions 
figured as {lermitted above, shall be taken; except 
that in buildings for human occupancy, a further 
reduction of one-half the live lo^ as permitted 
above may lie used. 

* In the liaht of the vny soneroiu livn loads prescribed in the Boston 
Code, they are probably the same in the ultimatfl result. It would be 
far better to adopt uniform ptoviainns both as to loads and reductions. 

t Report of BuUdins Code Committee " Minimum Uvo Loads Allowable 
for Use in Desian of Buildings," U. S. Dept, of Cummeroe. 


This is auflgested because the committee considers 
the usual requirement too conservative, based upon 
the evidence received in their study. 

Prob. 284a. Refer to the data given in Prob. 2.32n, and 
assuming that the construction is the same at each floor, 
calculate the typical column loads for each story of n seven 
story building and basement in accordance with the New York 
Code. Assume all columns the same weight for simplicity. 

Prob. 234b. Repeat I’rob. 234a for the Boston Building 
Code. 

236. Tabulation of Loads. 

It is usually wise for a designer to tabulate 
column loads when there arc a considerable number 
of stories and a large number of columns. This 



helps to provide a compact set of values when the 
design is undertaken and readily lends itself to 
checking. Figure 369 illustrates one form of tabu¬ 
lation which is convenient, and Fig. 370 another 
type. 

Prob. 2Sfia. Calculate the loads for the typical column 
stack illustrated in Fig. 369. 

236. Wall Column Loads. 

Wall columns must not only carry the portion of 
floor or roof tributary to them, but also the weights 
of the wall brought to them by the spandrel beams. 
Such weights include the wall proper, sills, sash, 
lintels, belt courses, wmiccs, and so on, as the case 
may be. 

The loads from the floor or roof are naturally the 
proportionate parts of the tributary floor areas 
adjacent to the columns. Thus in Fig. 371 (a), the 
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floor area tribute^ to columii No. 2 one-half a 
panel load, as indicated by the cross-hatched portion, 
while column No. 1 receives only one-quarter of the 
typical panel load, as indicated. To these loads 
must be added this weights of the wall construction 
which are carried to each respective column by the 
wall framing. Hence a designer must be thoroughly 
familiar with the approximate weights of the ma¬ 
terials that enter into such construction. Table 75 
will be useful in this work. 

TABLE 75 

WXtORTS or WAXX MATEBUILS 


Architectural terra cotta, voids unfilled. 

“ “ “ “ filled. 120#/c.f. 

Brick, conunon. 120|^/c.f. 

pressed. 130#/c.f. 

Concrete, cinder. 108#/c.f. 

stone. LWi/c f. 

Concrete block (considering voids). ]00#/c.f. 

Granite. 170#/c.f. 

Gypsum blocks, 2" solid. 7#/a' 

3''hollow. m/u’ 

3' solid. 12#/a' 

4' hollow. 13#/o' 

5'' 15#/d' 

6' 16#/o' 

8' 22#/d' 

Limestone. 160i/c.f. 

Marble.... 170|/c.f. 

Plaster.... 5 #/d' 

Sandstone. 145i/c.f, 

Sash, wood. 8#/o' 

steel. 10 #/q' 

Split terra cotta furring (2"). 9#/a' 

Terra cotta blocks, 2" . 14#/n' 


3". l6#/a' 

4". l8#/a' 

6". 2i#/n' 

6". 24#/a' 

7". m/o' 

8". 32#/a' 

9". 36#/d' 

10". 38#/n' 

12". 42#/a' 

Wood strapping and lath... . 5 #/d' 


Illustrative Prob. 286a. Calculate the typical load on 
column No. 2 in Fig. 371 for the following dato: 

L.L. => 100#/a'. I" maple finish floor. sub floor 
(wood). 3" cinder fill and screeds. 7" terra cotta arches. 
Plastered ceiling 8#/g'. Plaster, lath and strapping on 
walls 10 #/q'. 12" brick curtain walls. Allow lS#/a' of 
floor for random partitions. Sash and frame 8#/a'. Terra 
cotta friese, 90#/linear ft. Window sills, cut stone, 95#/lin- 
car ft. 

Floor 

L.L. - 100#/o' 

Fin. Fir. - 3 Tributary area = 1.5 X 7 

Sub. Fir. = 3 - 106a' 

3" Cinder fill - 27 Load from floor = 106 X 185 

7" T.C. - 24 = 17,300# 

Ceiling » 8 Floor bms. 

- 9 I 21 X 7.0' X 3 <= 440 

T.L. ■ 166#/a' Spandrels 

15 142 X 15 = 630 

Total - 18,370# 


Wall 

Brick pilaster 6'-0" X l'-8", 12'.0" i 

(«)). 

Brickd(ork 6.0 X 1.67 X 12 X 120 
Plaster, lath, and strapping 
6.0 X 12 X 10# 

T.C. Facia 90#/ft. X 9.0 
Sash 7'-4" high 

7.33 X 8# X 9.0 - 530 

Brick curtain between pilaster 12" thick 
height above bm. to sill «■ 4" + 

( 2 '.. 8 ") - 6 " - 2 '- 6 " 

Volume — 2.5 X 1.0 X 9.0 >■ 22.5 cu. ft. 

Deduct for panel, 4" inset, l'-4" high, 

7'-8" long - 0.33 X 1.33 X 7.67 - 
3.4 cu. ft. 

Brickwork, net, <- (22.6 — 3.4) 120#/cu. ft. >■ 2290 
Plaster, lath, and strapping, 

l(2'.8") - 6"] X 9.0 X 10# - 180 

Window sill, 96#/ft. X 9.0 - 860 

Total - 19,700# 
Assume column weighs 80#/linrar ft. 





Fio. 371 

(Summary 

Floor load 18,370 

Wall load 19,790 

Column, 80 X 12 960 

Total ' 30,120#, say 30,200# 

Notes, In the above result, no reduction of live load has 
been considered (Art. 234). When calculating the weights 
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of the 14>eains, the deeigner may not know their sices at the 
^itiy tltel^uina load is being computed. In such a case, 
for the steel floor framing may be made by 
addipg'S# to the unit floor Ic^, depending upon 

the sises of tmweams. Here, an i^lowance of Hi/a* would 
be liberal. 

If the spandrel beams and girders have been designed 
before the column loads are calculated, time may be kived 
by adding beam reactions. Thus in Fig. 371 (a), the load on 
column No. 2 at that level is 2 reactions from Gl, plus the 
reaction from Bl. 

Prob. 286b. Calculate the typical load on column No. 3 
in Fig. 371. Plan-sections and elevation similar to those 
(hown in the figure, except side pilasters in 14'-0" direction 
are 5'-0" wide (9'-0" constant sash dimension). 

Prob. 880c. Calculate the typical floor load on column 
No. 1 in Fig. 371. 


Prob. 880<^ Calculate the load at the roof level for column 
No. 2 in Fig. 371 (a) for the following conditions: 

5 idy tar and gravel roofing, 8#/a', L.L. - 40#/a'. 

6" T.C. arches. 3" cinder fill. Suspended ceiling 16ijl/a'. 

8 I 18 roof beams, 12 I 31.8 spandrel girders and 
beams. 

Allow 1040||*/linear ft. for the cornice and top story window 
head arrangement.' Columns 8 H 32. 

Prob. 236e. Calculate the typical load at the floor level 
on column No. 4 in Fig. 371 (a). See Illustrative Prob. 23tia 
for data. Assume column fireproofing 12" X 12", of cinder 
concrete. 

Prob. 286f. Calculate the typical roof load on column 
No. 4 in Fig. 371 (a). Assume column fireproofing 12" X 12", 
of cinder concrete. See I^b. 23Gd for data. 
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CHAPTER 21 


STEEL COLUMNS 


237. General Considerations for Column Sections. 

Steel columns are probably the most used type 
of column in building construction as a whole, as 
they may be made to carry heavy loads with rela¬ 
tively small sectional areas compared with other 
materials. 

There are a number of features which should be 
considered in the make-up of the cross-section of a 
structural steel column. On an ideal basis, the 
metal should be well away from the neutral axis in 
order to provide as large a radius of gyration as is 
reasonably possible for a given sectional area. 
Theoretically, the hollow circle is ideal, but is not 
practicable for rolled shapes. There should l)e a 
balanced distribution of metal, that is, the webs, 
flanges, and cover plates should be of nearly the 
same thickness if possible. Maximum thicknesses 
are governed by the punching for rivet holes, unless 
drilling is to be resorted to. The cheapest column 
is not necessarily the one of least weight but the one 
which costs the least in fabrication and erection. 
The arrangement of the component parts should be 
simple, as less secondary stress is developed. The 
closed column is actually stronger than the open one 
on account of the friction of the parts in contact. 
Some of the considerations which are important in 
the selection of a column type arc: 

(1) cost of fabrication, 

(2) cost of erection, 

(3) loads to be as nearly concentric as 
possible, 

(4) possibility of good beam connections 
and splices, 

(5) possibility of changing thicknesses of 
metal from one tier to the next, and the provi¬ 
sion of direct bearing, 

(6) accessibility for field painting and in¬ 
spection, 

(7) number of rivets to be driven and ease 
of driving them, 

(8) ease of encasement in fire-resisting ma¬ 
terials, and 

(9) available space for pipes and conduits. 

238. Typical Sections. 

Figure 372 shows a large variety of cross-sections 
for structural steel columns. Because of the types 
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of structural shapes, an unlimited number of sec¬ 
tions may be devised, but for the reasons given in 
Art. 237, only a few typical sections are commonly 
used. (Angle struts are discussed in Sect. 23A). 
The cross-section shown in Fig. 372 (/) is sometimes 
used for long columns carrying light loads, and is 
a good form if encased in concrete, which materially 
stiffens it. 

Plate and angle columns (Art. 244) are one of the 
most common types of fabricated columns, par¬ 
ticularly (A) and (*) in Fig. 372. These are rela¬ 
tively cheap, easily fabricated, allow for the pro¬ 
vision of good connections, and are accessible for 
field painting. Type (g) possesses little merit 
compared with (A), and types (A) and (0 cannot be 
wholly field painted, and type (1) involves difficult 
fabrication. Type (m) is sometimes used in rail¬ 
road work. 

H columns are the most commonly employed of 
all the types (Art. 246), and usually without cover 
plates. Channel columns arc occasionally used for 
moderate loads. They provide relatively large 
radii of gyration for given amas. The distance, d, 
should be made such that the radii of gyration about 
the two rectangular axes are as nearly equal as 
possible. The type (r) in Fig. 372, sometimes called 
a “ box ” column, is theoretically more economical 
of material than type (q), the latticed column (Art. 
248), and is more rigid. Types (s) and (<) provide 
poor Ijeam connections, and (x) involves difficult 
fabrication. Type (q) is satisfactory for light 
loads, while (r) and (u) have a good distribu¬ 
tion of metal and are used for heavier loads. The 
plates. A, are added only when heavy loads are 
to be carried. 

I-hcatn columns are not very economical, as they arc 
relatively weak almut the 2-2 axis, as indicated in Fix. 372 
(y), and hence are not commonly employed. They are used 
as outside columns in light mill buildings (Chap. 3U), and lend 
themselves to concealment in thin partitions when this is 
a necessity. Z-bar columns are rarely used in modem 
practice and are uneconomical, as considerable metal is 
located near the neutral axis and although places for con¬ 
nections for beams off the center line of the column are avail¬ 
able, these arc badly eccentric. Careful riveting is requireci, 
field painting inside the tyiies (dd) and (et) is impossible, 
and poor beam connections almost alwaysr esult. iVpP Uf) 
is too complicated for ordinary use. Figure 372 shows some 
of these older types princip^ly to illustrate relative die- 
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advaoitagM aa compared with modem aeotio&a, and to ahow 
what haa been uaed, at timea, in the paat. 
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239. Patented Sections.* 

Special aectiona airniiar to thuae illustrated in Fia- 373 wore 
formerly employed from time to time. The Gray column 
gives a large radius of gyration fur the minimum amount of 

* Th»R wxttinnB are diacuaanl principally to show the prnarcM made in 
Btruetural ateel work, and also to illuatmte diaadvantaaea aa compared with 
modem aectiona. 


metal, and is jgprtioularly adaptable when encased in concrete. 
It is in reality four pairs of double angle struts tied together 
by battens. Good connections are possible and each load 
is reasonably concentric on each strut, although the liattem. 
do not thoroughly eqtialise the loads. The sises range from 
10" □ minimum to 20" □ maximum, in patented arrange¬ 
ments. The chief objection to this type is its high cost of 
manufacture. Figijre 373 shows the Keystone octagonal, the 
Larimer, and the Phoenix types. While these olTcr gtxid dis¬ 
tribution of metal, they are objectionable because of the 
difficulty of framing in the beams and field iminting. For 
these reasons, patented types ore seldom used in modem 
practice. 


o 

PftOCNUt 



LAStMea 



Fiq. 373 


240. Fire Protection, t 

SPBCmCATIOIt CLAUSESt 

The protection shall cover the interior columns 
at all points to a thickness of not less than 3 
inches and lie continuous from the base to the top 
of the column. The extreme outer edges of 
lugs, brackets, and similar sup|)orting metal may 
project to within I inch of the outer surface of 
the protection. 

Note. —Much has yet to bo learned regarding 
the necessary thickness and methods of applica¬ 
tion of different culuinn coverings to produce 
efficient fire protection. The investigations on 
this subject now in pnigress at the Under¬ 
writers' Laboratories in Chicago, will furnish 
much needed information. When secured, it 
may justify changes in the requirements heroin 
made. 

If brick or blocks arc used for ffrepmofing 
columns, they shall lie accurately fitted, laid 
with broken joints, and all spaces Is'tween the 
outside layer and the metal solidly filled with 
masonry; or a concrete filling may be used. 
No voiils between the metal and the protecting 
casing shall Ijc iiermitted. 

Galvanised steel w'irc not smaller than No. 12 
gauge, shall be securely wrapfied around block 
column coverings so that every block is nroaied 
at least once by a wire. The wire shall not l)e 
wound spirally around the column, but each 

t For apaeifinationa resanlliiic fire protention of exterior oolumna, aec 
Art. 236. 

t Frum the BuiUUns Code of The National Boaiti of Fire Undarwriten. 
New York City. 
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turn or bend Bhall be a separate^unit and ihali 
be twisted tightly or otherwise securely hound. 
Other equivalent anchorage may be employed 
if approved by the 8u|ierintendrat. No block 
used for this purpose shall exceed 12 inches in 
vertical dimension. 

NotB.’—Any method which would securely 
lock the bloclu in place, or hold them by sub* 
stantial interior metal ties, would be superior 
to the wire wrapping almve described. 

Columns lonat^ in damp places shall receive 
a coat of at least 1 inch of Portland cement 
mortar before application of the fireproofing. 

Columns made of steel or wrought iron pi]X! 
filled with concrete, shall be protected by at least 
li inches of fireproofing. 

Where the fireproofing of columns is exposed 
to damage from trucking or handling of mer¬ 
chandise, the firtiproofing shall Ix! jacketed on the 
outside for a height of not less than ,'1 feet from 
the floor with metal or other approved covering. 



Fio. 374* 


Experience has demonstrated the necessity of 
thoroughly protecting steel columns supporting 
walls or floors against fire. Jn first-class construc¬ 
tion, this must be done to conform with specifica¬ 
tions. An unprotected column is dangerous in a 
fire, and while not combustible like timber, it 
buckles due to the action of the heat, and may even 
cause failure more readily tluin some other material 
(Fig. 374). In second-class construction, — where 
the frame itself is not planned to be especially fire- 
resisting — steel columns are sometimes left ex¬ 
posed, or simply covered with materials for the sake 
of appearance. The reason is of course to keep first 
costs low.f In structures such as mill buildings, 
the columns are usually left uncovered. 

* Courteay o( Inapaclion Uapartment, Aaaaciatixl Factory Mutual 
Inauranro Companim. 

t Thia it very poor ultimate eooDom;'. 


Where columns are to be encased the following 
materials are used as: 

(o) 1)rick, 

(b) terra cotta, or concrete tile 

(c) cinder or stone concrete, or 

(d) metal lath and cement plaster. 

The choice of the material will be determined by 
the kind used near the columns and thus one finds 
brick used to encase columns which form the pilasters 
of brick walls, either outside or division; terra cotta 
or concrete tile, where abutting partitions or “ back¬ 
up ” is of these materials; and when the floor con¬ 
struction is a cinder or stone conerete slab the most 
economical fireproofing is concrete. From the 
standpoint of fire resistance, cinder concrete is hy 
far the most efficient material. Any of the above 



Fig. 375. Bimck and Tile Encased Steel Columns 

(a) brick encased Bethlehem coluiim — steel purged 
18" to 24" ID advonee of briuk. 

(5) tile enclosed plate and angle column — square eornprs 

(c) tile encased plate and channel itolumn — rounded 
corner — pipe chase and intersecting partition 

materials are good and the deciding factors may be 
price, architectural detail, or both, although it nmy 
be said that concrete is most used in general. When 
terra cotta or brick are used they arc often set with 
broken joints around the columns, as illustrated in 
Fig. 375. 

Any piping carried alongside of the columns 
should provided for in a separate chase, built 
outside of the main column covering, as shown. 
The spaces between the hollow tile and the steel 
should be filled with concrete or cement mortar to 
prevent the possibility of corrosion and for addi- 
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tional security against fire. A low rate of insurance 
.. f^ecured when the columns are properly ^ 

protected, fo^^the durability of the entire b uilding 
is dependent u^on the integrity of the columns. 

P 

SPBCmCATlOR CLAUSBS 

Pria-Studiiif All free-fltsnding and other columns, not 
Coiumu enclosed by brick work, shall be given a coat of 
Portland cement mortar, thick, on all sides, 
after which they shall be enclosed in 4" blocks 
with the comers bonded. 

All voids shall be filled with mortar and tight P 
joints shall be formed at the intersections of the 
blocks with the under side of the concrete floor 
sUbs. ^ 


16 000 J50- American Railway 

' ' r Engineering Association) (S-66) 

(maximum 12,500#/a") 

Oft ftftft iftft* (American Society of Civil 

lUvl * • V 

r Engineers) (S-56) 

(For values - 80 to 120, below 

* - 80, p - 12,000 #/d") 

I 

15,200 — .‘58 -1 (old New York City code) (5-57) 

15,000 — 40 “(Svracuse Code). (5-68) 

r 


While the treatment of the surfacing of 
the column is largely the province of the 
architect, the matter of how the fire protec¬ 
tion shall be provided, and so on, is often 
decided by the engineer. In any case, the 
weight* of such protection must be included 
in the column loads. 

Prob. 240a. Calculate the weight of the column 
and fire protection in Fig. 375 if the section is a 
10BH71. 

241. Column Formulas. 

There are a number of reliable formulas 



for designing structural steel columns. Of Fro. 370 

these, the most commonly used in actual 

design practice are of the “ straight line ” type, be- The usual specifications limit the ratio of slender- 
cause they are simpler to apply and they are suffi- ^ , 

ciently accurate. One of the most usual types is ^ columns in order not to allow extremely 


I 

p = 16,000 - 70- (.S-53) 

in which 


long and thin memlicfs, which might be especially 
dangerous if larger loads than were anticipated had 
to be carried for a short time. Figure 377 shows 


p — the maximum allowable compressive 
stress in #/n", 

I = th<! umsupiKirted length of the column in 
inches, and * 

r = the minimum radius of gyration of the 
cross-section, in inches. 

This is the formula of the New York City Building 
('ode, and formerly used by the American Railway 
Engineering Association. The latter ruling limited 
the maximum stress in any case to 14,0(X)#/a". 

In any actual case in practice, the formula specified by the 
governing ordinance must of course be used. In the alwcnce 
of any restrictions, the authors recommend the alxive formula 
(.S-53). From the graph in Fig. 376, it is obvious that this 
formula represents a fairly good average of those plotted, and 
leans somewhat toward more conservative stresses. Other 
straight line formulas are: 

1 , = loonn iftft^ (American Bridge Company) 

P 1.1,uuu luu - (maximum I3,000#/u") (5-64) 

* liefer to Art. 236 for Uie weisfate of msteriola. 



Fiq. 377 


a portion of a column failure in a laboratory tost, 
which illustrates a typical failure in an extreme con¬ 
dition. For lesser loads, the tendency toward 
similar failures is present and must be guarded 

t BaMul on tlir eimiturity of the eulitmn flexure oiirve to a eine curve. 
A factor of O.K woe need, or 0.8 X 70 - 66 + (SS uaed), comparing favor¬ 
ably with formula S-63. 
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against. A rolaitvely small deformttion in a 
column may produce stresses in other portions of 
the frame which may become serious. 

SmcmCATION CtAUSS 

The Elective or unsupported length of main 
compression mombcrs shall not exceed 120 
times, and for secondary members 200 times 
tho least radius of gyration. 

8 uch recommendations arc for steady stresses. 
Secondary members are those in wind bracing and 
the like. Some engineers make a practice of vary¬ 
ing the limitations of the ratio of slenderness accord¬ 
ing to the particular members, such as: 

Max. Z + r 


Crane columns. 100 

Heavy loads. 125 

•Shed columns. 150 

'lYuss chords. 150 

Truss welw. 175 

Wind struts. 200 


Instead of straight line formulas, some codes and Bpeciiica>- 
tions give those of the second degree (Art. 119, Bewk I).* 
The following arc repr^ntative: 


V 


P 


V 


V 


12,.500 


1 + 




30,000 r» 
12,500 


1 + 


18,000 r» 
14,500 


1 + 


ll,(XK)r» 

16,000 


1 + 


20,000 r» 


for square ends (('ambria Steel Co.) 

(.S'-59) 

for pin ends (Cambria iStecl Co.) 

(S-OO) 

(Philadelphia Code) (S-61) 

(Bmton Building Law) (S-62) 


These arc based in many cases upon the Rankine (or Gordon) 
formula (Art. 119, Book I). The coefficient in the denomina¬ 
tor of the first two fonnulas is smaller than Rankine recom¬ 
mended but this is more or less coinpimsated for by the con¬ 
servative value of 12,.500#/n" as a maximum. These 
formulas are very satisfactory, but require more time for 
calculations. 


242. Design of Columns in General. 

The design of stnictural steel columns must oe 
done by more or less “ cut and try ” methods, as 
the allowable stresses vary with the section, and 
the section required dc'pends upon the load to be 
carried. One method or another of assuming a trial 
section must be used, and this section must be 
checked up. A valuable reference in work of this 
kind is the tabulation of approximate radii.of gjn^- 
tion of various sections, shown in Fig. 378. The 

* Tlinit) Iia« been some dieeuminn in recent yram relntivo to having 
engineers lean more to the line of formulae of this type, an they probably do 
give nmultn nearer to actual eonilitions tlinn ntraight line forinuloii (see 
Engineering News Seounl, March 10, 1921, and November 2,1011). 


various handbooks are of great value also, in deter¬ 
mining sections, with their tables of areag«.jadiLp/ 
gyration^safe loads, and so on. 

Illustrative Prob. 243a. Design a col'xnn mmilar to type 
20, Fig. 378, to carry a load of 285,000#. Length » 12'-8". 
Assume 12" plates (h -m 12i"). 

From Fig. 378, approximate r * 0.36 h ■■ 0.36 X 12.5 
4.5". 

Trial stress p = 16,000 — 70 - 

r 


Trial area 


*= 16,000 - 


70 X 152 
4.5 


285,000 

13,640 


20.9a" 


Try 4I14X3XA-' 11.480" 
2 ri. 12 X A =■ 10.50 


13,640#/d" 


/ of Pis. = 2 X 


0.43 X (12)* 
16 


li = 4 X 2.18 

A Mpof li = 11.48 X (5.2)» 
7 (total) 


21.980" 

125.5 

8.7 
310.3 

= 444.5"* 


r = i/— ^ - 448" 

\ A V 21.98 

70 X 162 

p = 16,000 - - 445 — = 13,620#/a" 

, 285,000 . .1 

^ required j ^ ^ 


21.980" actual 


The 4 l» 4 X 3 X A 
2 PI. 12 X A 


The distance, b, in type 20, Fig. 378, must lie such that the 
value of the radius of gj'ration about the axis y — y iry-y) is 
not less than the value of r, x- Thus 

Ty—y ~ 0.53 6, or 

4.48 = ()..W b, and h — 8.46" minimum. 

'Phe value of b would lx; made some itiiillipic of usually, — 
in this case, say SJ". In general, an attempt should lie made 
to obtain a “ balauccil " distribution of metal. The ideal 
section is that in which the radii of gyration arc equal alx>ut 
each axis. Practical considerations alter this to some extent, 
of course. The dimensions of the column sections above are 
an influencing factor. It is also desirable to have the column 
section nearly square. 

Illustrative Prob. 242b. Design a column similar to type 
15, Fig, 378, to carry a load of 114,000#. ].,ength = 14'-6". 
Assume outstanding legs of EL are 5", 

Then h = 5" ■+■ 5" -f (thickness of lacing, say i") = 
10.2.5" 

rx_x *= 0.42 h and Vy-y = 0.215 b. 

Assume h is made such that ry-y controls, 

Vy-y = 0.215 X 10.25 = 2.21" approximately 
70 X 174 

'lYial stress “ 16,0(X)-g .jj— = 10,470#/a" 

„ . , 114,000 

Trial area = 
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Fif). 378 



lYial area of J L = ~ir" “ 2.72U" 

4 

I'ry 4 £ 5 X 3 X 3 = 4 X 2.86 = 11.440" 
/ of 4 £ = 4 X 7.4 = 2».6 

A d* ^ 11.44 X (1.8)* - 37.1 


r 

P 


sI- 


66.7 

11.44 


I (total) 
2.42" 


66.7"* 


16,000 - 


70 X 174 
2.42 


10,070#/a" allowable 


P 114 000 

A ” ~f ’44 “ actual. O.K. 

Use 4 £ 6 X 3 X i. 


- 0.42 h - 2.42 - 0.42 h, or h = 6.76" min. 
h is uBually made 12" minimum on account of lacing detailci. 


Prob. 242c. Design a column similar to ty|)C 19, Fig. 378 to 
carry a load of 118,000#. Length = 13'-9". Try 10" channels. 

Ptob. 242d. Design a column similar to ty)>o 16, Fig. 
378, to carry a load of 4.‘>0,000#. Lcn^h = 15'-0". As¬ 
sume cover plates 14" wide. 6" outstanding legs of angles, 
and 12" web plate (12}" back to liack of angles). 

Prob. 242e. If a column section is similar to type 22, 
Fig. 378, and is composed of two 10 20 and two 12 X j 

Pis., what safe load can it sustain, if the length is 15'-6"7 
I 

Use p = 15,000 - .W -. 

243. Eccentrically Loaded Columns. 

The foregoing discussion has been based upon the 
assumption that the loads are applied at the longi¬ 
tudinal center of gravity a-xes of the columns 
(concentric loads). Such a condition is theoretical 
only, and cannot be obtained when practical details 
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are considered. Boirever, for ordinaQr cases of 
beams framing into columns, the loads are consid¬ 
ered as concentriCi For designs in which live loads 
of 150 #/d' or less arc involved, eccentricities are 
generally neglected. For larger live loads, such as 
in warehouse construction, eccentricities due to 
beam reactions should be considered. 

When a beam frames into the web of a typical plate and 
angle, or Bethlehem, column, the beam reaction is applied 
quite near to the axis of the column.* When a beam 
frames into the flange of a column, the distance to 
the point of application of the reaction is obviously a 
considerable distance from the axis of the column. 

If there are beams on the two opposite faces of the 
column, and both beams arc alike and fully loaded, 
the bending caused by each reaction would balance 
that of the other. If one beam were fully loaded 
ffull live load and dead load), and the other carried 
dead load only, there would bo a tendency toward 
bending, caus^ by the laiger reaction. The same 
condition would exist when a heavily loaded beam 
framed in on one flange, and a lightly loaded beam 
framed in on the other, except that in this case the 
eccentricity would always be present. When a l)eam 
frames in on one side only, similar circumstances 
would exist. Ordinary cases involving these condi¬ 
tions are not usually investigated in everyday work. 

There have lieen cases, however, when such in¬ 
vestigations, although neglected, should have been 
made. This is particularly true when the reactions 
involved are large. When to investigate eccentrici¬ 
ties of this kind becomes a matter of engineering 
judgment. 

There arc a number of reasons why ordinary cases of beams 
framing into columns are not examined for the effects of 
small eccentricities. For columns in an intermediate story, 
the load delivered to a particular column by the column 
above, is assumed to lie concentrically applied. This is 
reasonable, because the column above is presumed to have 
the necessary strength, if properly designed, to distribute 
its loorl uniformly over its cross-section by the time it reaches 
the one l)clow. The central load is usually large compared 
with the eccentric load. This has a steadying influence 
upon the column section as a whole. Another reason is 
that many design sficcifications allow an increased value for 
the combined stress due to direct compression and bending, 
as discussed later. This allowance will then protect against 
a great many cases of small eccentricity. The weight of the 
column itself and its flre-protection materials are naturally 
assumed to be concentric. 

When a load is considerably eccentric, such as 
may occur in spandrel beam framing, beams carried 
by brackets, and so on, the columns involved should 
be carefully investigated for the combined stresses. 
Suoh design requires even more “ cut and try ” 
methods than the design of a column concentrically 
loaded, because the additional element of the 
eccentric moment must be considered. The column 
must resist the sum of the direct and eccentric loads. 


as well as the bending induced by the eccentric load. 
Obviously then, a column section which (»pnot sus¬ 
tain the sum of all the loads (as if concentric) must 
be increased, and the problem is to. determine how 
much more metal is required for the^inoment stresses. 
This requires assuming a section in excess of that 
necessary for direct compression. 

In Fig. 379, let P = the direct load, B >» the 
eccentric load, and e = the eccentricity, or the 




(b) 


Fm. 379 


distance of the point of application of H from the 

P ->r H 

axis of the column. The direct stress is-—, 

A 

in which A = the cross-sectional area of the column. 
The bending moment, M, in R • e. The stress due 
to this moment may be determined from the usual 

7 Af c 


flexure formula, M = 


or s = 


The 


c ' I 

value of s is compression on the side toward the 
eccentric load, and tension on the opposite face. 
In the usual case, the value of the indirect stress is 
much less than the direct compression, so that 
tension seldom becomes an actual condition of 
stress. The designer is usually interested in obtain¬ 
ing the maximum compression. The moment of 
inertia, 7, in the above formula must of course be 
referred to an axis perpendicular to the direction 
of bfinding. The distance to the extreme fiber, c, 
must be in the same direction, and naturally to the 
most remote fiber in compression. The maximum 
compression is then 

p (max.) = p (direct) -|- p (indirect), or 


* If the bcBni were framed to the web with beam eonnectinn angles, the 
loud would be pmntieally on the column axis. If tho beam rested on a seat 
angle instead, the theoretical point of applieation of the reaction would be 
at the ceuter of the bearing on the scat angle. This would mean that the 
reaction would be 2" to 21" away from the axis of the column. In practice, 
such ecceiitricities ore not considered, os the resulting, additional stresses 
ore nut serious, particularly in view of the protecting factor of safety. 


P + R Me 
A I 
P A- R R - e • c 
A 7 


(S-f)3j 
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The tensile stress mduced by the eccentric load 
opposes the direct compression, so that 


p (min.) 


P + iZ R ' t' c 


(S-64) 


Illtutntive Prob. MSa. Design a plate and angle column 
for the following conditions: 

P (direct load) - 210,000#. R (eccentric load) *• 40,000#. 
Eccentricity (e) -> 16". L «• 20'-0". Maximum allowable 

I 

compreeeion, p 10,000 — 100 - . Refer to Fig. 379 (6). 


Assume section of: 

14 X I Web PI. 

4 £ 6 X 4 X A 
2 - 14 X I Cov. Pis. 


A - 32.47D" 

/i-i = 1,351"‘, r,-, = 6.46" 
/a-« = 311"‘ Tm = 3.09" 


p (indirect) 


Total load = 210,000 + 40,000 « 250,000# 

. P + R 250,000 

p (direct) = 

R e e 40,(XX) X 15 X 7.62 


1361 


7,700#/d" 

3,380 


p (maximum) = ll,080#/a" 


From tabljiB, A - 39.000", - 1216"«, n-i - 6.68", 

I*~i - 394"‘, and ri-i - 3.18"<. 


p (direct) 


464,000 

39.00 


p (indirect) 


64,000 X 9 X 0.75 
1215 


p (maximum) 


11,900 

2,7(X) 

14,600#/d" 


p (usual) 


p (maximum allowable) 


16,000 - 70- 
r 


16,000 - 


70 X 16 X 12 
3.18 


12,770#/a" 

1.25 X 12,770 = 16,960#/a" 
Column section O. K. 


In checking up a given column section for con¬ 
ditions similar to the above problem, the formulas 
may be varied and a more direct solution made 
possible. Referring to the formula for the maximum 
compressive stress. 


p (max.) = 


P-f 7e 
A 


Me 
1 ’ 


It will 1)6 noted in the above that the values of c and I are 
about the 1-1 axis, namely that perpendicular to the direction 
of the bending. The allowable stress is governed by the 
least radius of gyration, — in this example, r,-* = 3.09". 


multiply both sides of the equation by 4, or 


p • = (P + P) 


M • c • A 
I 


, - 19,000 - loo'- - 19,000 - 

T O.UV 

p = ll,300#/a" allowable 
p = ll,080#/a" actual (from al)ove) O.K. 

Use section assumed. 


If the maximum allowable and actual stresses had not com¬ 
pared favorably, the column cross-section would be altered 
until satisfactory results were obtained. 


A number of design specifications allow the com¬ 
pressive working stress, obtained from the usual 
column formula, to be increased 26 per cent. '|^he 
reason for this is because only the extreme fibres on 
the compression side of the column receive the actual 
maximum compression. Fibres inward from this 
theoretical plane receive indirect stress only in 
proportion to their distances from the axis of the 
column. The compression in the fibres on the side 
away from the eccentric load is relieved by the 
amount of tension developed by the bending. Hence, 
some allowance is reasonable, and. the authors 
recommend the above percentage for use. 

Illustrative Prob. 243b. Determine if the maximum com¬ 
pression is safe for the following conditions: 

Plate and angle column, 12 X I web plate, 4 £ 6 X 4 X |, 
2 - 14 X 1 cover plates. L = 16'-0". P « 410,000#, E - 
64,000#. Eccentricity 9" from column center on axis 2-2. 

Maximum allowablo stress — 1.25 X ^16,000 — 70 • 


But / = A • r*. Substituting, 

M • c • A 

p-A = (P + R) + . , or 

P‘A^(P+R)+ ( 6 '- 65 ) 

In the above, p • A ■= the safe column load (as if 
applied concentrically). The value, c •4- r* is a 
constant for any given cross-section. Hence the 
following rules may be used in conjunction with 
safe load tables: 

(1) Assume column cross-section, 

(2) Calculate eccentric moment (Af = R • e), 

(3) C’alculatc c H- r*, 

(4) Multiply M by the value in (3), 

(5) Add P, R, and the value in (4), — a 
result in 

(6) Refer to safe load tables for given 
column section and length of column, and com¬ 
pare safe load tabulated with the result in (5). 

This might be called an " equivalent central-load " 
method. 

Illustrative Prob. 24Sc. Check the results in Illustrative 
Prob. 2436 by the equivalent central-load method. 

(1) Hection as given in Pr«)b. 24.36. 

(2) M - 64,000 X 9 - 486,0(K)"#. 

(3) c - 6.75", r = 5.58", r* - 31.2"*, c -e r* ■= 0.216. 

(4) 486,000 X 0.216 > 105,000#. 
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(5) 410,000 + 64,000 + 106,000 - 669,000#;^ 

(6) From wfe ioad iablefi for given section and L >• 10'>0", 
P » 500,000#. According to speciBcations given in Prob. 
2436, this may be Increased 26%, or 1.25 X 606,000 — 
032,000#. 

Hince (6) exceeds (5), column section is safe. 

If loads were eccentric on opposite faces of a 
column, the two bending moments oppose each 
other in direction, and tend to balance. Hence, 
only the net bending moment (difference of the two) 
need be considered in a case of this kind. If two 
loads are eccentric and are on adjacent faces of a 
column, the bending moment in each corresponding 
direction must be considered. The maximum com¬ 
pression will occur at the comer of the column cross- 
section between the two loads. Its value will be 
the direct compression plus the compression de¬ 
veloped by each of the two eccentric loads, in such 
a case. 

Prob. 24Sd. Beterniine a column section for the following 
conditions: 

Plate and angle column with cover plates. L = 22'-0". 
Direct load = 2.50,0(K)#. Eccentric load = 60,(KK)#, applied 

I 

12" from center of column on axis 2-2. Use 19,(XK) — 1(X) - 

r 

with no increased allowable stress. Hint: try 14 X j web 
plate with 6 X 4 C and 14" cover plates. 

Prob. 243e. Design a column of the tyix: 22, Fig. 378, for 
the following rxmditions: 

L = 15'-0". Direct load = 2.32,000#. Eccentric load = 
43,000#, applied from center of column on y-y axis (sec 

I 

Fig. 379). Use 16,000 — 70 - with 25% increaseil allowable, 

al)OVC the column formula values. Hint: try 10" channels 
and 12" cover plates. 

Prob. 243f. Check the design in Prob. 243d by the equi¬ 
valent central-load method. 

244. Plate and Angle Columns. 

The most common and the most frequently used 
type of “built-up” structural steel column is one 
composed of a web plate and four flange angles, as 
shown in Fig. 372 Qi), or one of a similar section in 
whiph cover plates are added, as in Fig. 372 (t). 
Such a section is sometimes nominally referred to 
by the width of the web plate, as an “ 8” column,” 
“ 12" column,” etc. T'his docs not describe the 
section but is merely a convenient name. The 8” 
size is the smallest which it is practicable to use for 
ordinary cases,* and when large web cx)nnection8 
are necessary, a 12” web is usually required, in order 
to obtain proper details, f The absolute minimum 
thickness of web plate is j”, although is more 

* Small polumnn nro Bomotimea modo with 0" wnb plates, but difficult, 
and somiitinira awhwanl, cnnnections result, 
t In mill buildinR work, it is somntimni specihod that tho width of web 

plate should bo such that tho ratio, - , is minimum in the vertloal direotion 

but does not exceed 90. 


commoifly used as a minimum. For work exposed 
to climatic conditions, should be the minimum. 
thickness «of all metal. For lower s^ry columns 
and particularly for heavy loads, web plates 
thick or more should be us^. ^ 

The distance back to back of flange angles is 
made greater flian the width of the web plate. 
This allows for any unevenness in the web plate, 
particularly if the latter is a sheared plate, and 
presents a more finished appearance. Unequal¬ 
legged angles arc generally employed for this type 
of column, with the longer legs outstanding. This 
arrangement provides the most metal at a maximum 
distance from the center of the column, for a given 
amount of material. Hence with the shorter legs 
of the angles against the web plate, a larger radius 
of gyration is obtained, and a greater width of 
column face results. It is desirable to have the 
width of the legs adjacent to the web plate a 3” 
minimum in order to provide ease in riveting. The 
outstanding logs are made either 5” or 6 ” in the 
larger columns, so that two gauge lines are available. 
In the usual section, the least radius of gyration is 
about the a.xis coincident with the web. This fact 
is one which is wise to remember, as it aids in avoid¬ 
ing mistakes. In making up a column section, an 
attempt should always be made to obtain a “ bal¬ 
anced ” section, that is, one in which the thickness of 
the metal in the angles and plates is about the saiiie. 
Thus a section of a 14" X V web plate, 4 — fi X 
4 X I angles, and 2 — 14 X cover plates would 
not be a “ balanced ” section. Many detail design 
specifications give certain minimum requirements 
relative to thicknesses of the component parts. 
The most common and important ones are: 

( 1 ) The thickness of web plate shall not bo 
less than of the distance between the lines 
of rivets which connect the plate to the angles. 

(2) The thickness of the cover plates shall 
not be less than 4 j of the di.stance between the 
lines of rivets connecting the plates to the 
angles. 

(3) The thickness of angles, when no cover 
plates are used shall not be less than i’, of the 
outstanding leg of one angle. 

(4) The maximum aggregate thickness of 
metal through which any rivet is driven shall 
not exceed 4 diameters of the rivet. 

The common column sections, determined by 
general practice, usually will conform with the above 
rules. Figure 380 shows a typical shop drawing of 
a plate and angle column. 

Illustrative Prob. 244a. The design of a plate and angle 
column hy the use of the general theory and formulas, in¬ 
volves the same procedure as already discussed in Art. 242. 
Kefor to Illustrative Prob. 242a. 
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In practice, where a number of columns are to bo may be t^ulated. Such tables may be found in a 
designed, the section to be used is not always estab- number of structural steel handbooks, for a selected 
lished by methods such as those discussed in Art. line of column sections and various lengths, t 
242, but safe load tables* or diagrams are used. In determining column sections, the first sclcc- 
The obvious reSMon for this is the element of time, tion may not be the most economical. That is, it 
In using such tables, one should nevertheless be may not weigh the least. A section with a wider 



Fio. 380 


famfliar with the theory, and be able to discriminate web plate or larger angles, of thinner metal, may 
the special cases from the ordinary. One should weigh less. The selection, will, of course, be in- 
also make certain that the table to be used conforms fluenced by other considerations, such as the out* 
with the design specifications (type of formula, side dimensions and the space required thereby, 
limiting ratios of slenderness, etc.), which govern, dimensions of columns which are directly above. 
Table 76 illustrates a typical case of how safe loads conforming with other typical column sizes in the 

same story, and so on, A section with no cover 

* TImm tftbiM ftiv eonstrnotMl by the engineer for the oondiitone im- 

paced and therefon an mccely a t^ulation of valon iavolvliig tiie above t The ensineer muat make aun that any aafo-Ioad tabln h« uaM an 
mathoda. . baaed upon formulaa which oerce with the local Buikling Cods. 
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TABLE 76* 


A X 


S' 




I>LATE AND AHOLE COLCMRS 
Safe Loads in Thousands of Pounds 4* 

Allowable Fiber Stress per square inch, 13,000 pounds for lengths 
of 00 radii or under; reduced for lengths over 00 radii, p — 19,000 — 

100 

r 

Weights do not include rivet heads or other details. 


1 

Web Plate 12 X t 

Web Plate 12 X i 

Web Plate 12 X | 

s 


loss 

< 

•m 



•c 

MM 




MM 

i 

X.W 

Xhr 

Xho* 


x,^ 

Xro. 

Xmm 

Xrow 

X«M 

Xn(« 

XsM 

Xros 


-•X 

"■x 

■•X 

'•X 

'•X 

■*x 

■•x 

■"■x 

-'•x 

••X 

•x 

XwK 

Xwf 


X, 

Xw*! 


x^ 

x» 

X« 

x« 



1 

80*^ 






«o*^ 





40 

Js 

t s 

«6-S 

aS 

Js 

J * 

Js 

Js 

®_£ 

II 

J s 

91 

Js 

9| 

1 

II 



S3 

93 

93 

aS 

9J 

M 


<&. 


<A. 


<04 

<cu 

<P4 


<(t< . 


«P<N 







•S*«M 




MtC-l 

11 

383 

428 

458 

487 

507 

.553 

582 

610 

530 

075 

721 

766 

12 

383 

428 

468 

487 

507 

553 

582 

610 

630 

676 

721 

766 

13 

383 

428 

458 

487 

607 

.553 

582 

610 

630 

MSa 

721 

766 

14 

.383 

428 

458 

487 

607 

6.53 

582 

610 

530 

676 

721 

766 

1.1 

383 

428 

458 

487 

.507 

5.53 

582 


630 

676 

721 

766 

10 

3Vl» 

428 

458 

487 

506 

.5.53 

.582 

610 

630 

675 

721 

766 

17 

3(i8 

419 

447 

475 

491 

542 

569 

596 

613 

663 

714 

763 

IK 

357 

107 

434 

461 

476 

.520 

553 

679 

.594 

644 

694 

742 

19 

340 

395 

421 

447 

461 

510 

636 

562 

576 

625 

674 

721 

20 

334 

.383 

407 

433 

447 

495 

520 

644 

668 

606 

654 

700 

21 

323 

.370 

.394 

419 

432 

479 

653 

.527 

540 

687 

634 

679 

22 

312 

368 

.381 

4a5 

417 

463 

487 

609 

522 

568 

614 

658 

23 

301 

.•140 

.368 

391 

403 

448 

470 

492 

501 

5-18 

.594 

637 

24 

289 

334 

.a55 

.377 

388 

432 

4.54 

475 

486 

629 

674 

616 

25 

278 

322 

ai2 

363 

373 

416 

437 

457 

468 

510 

554 

595 

20 

267 

310 

.329 

;i49 

368 

401 

421 

440 

450 

491 

534 

574 

27 

256 

297 

.310 

335 

344 

385 

404 

422 

431 

472 

514 

553 

2K 

244 

2.S5 

.3o:i 

.321 

329 

369 

388 

405 

413 

453 

494 

532 

29 

233 

27.3 

290 

307 

314 

354 

371 

388 

395 

434 

474 

511 

30 

222 

201 

277 

293 

299 

.3.38 

354 

370 

377 

415 

454 

490 

31 

211 

249 

264 

279 

285 

323 

338 

353 

359 

396 

434 

469 

32 

203 

a37 

2.50 

265 

272 

307 

321 

.536 

.341 

377 

414 

448 

.33 


228 

242 

257 

264 

294 

309 

323 

331 

361 

.394 

427 

34 

■RTI 

221 

235 

2.50 

2.57 

287 

301 

315 

322 

351 

381 

400 

ai 

m 

215 

229 

24.3 

249 

279 

29.3 

.306 

.313 

342 

.371 

399 

Ariit, 

iii.> 

20.44 

.32 04 

35 22 

37.50 

3!) no 

42 fiO 

44 74 

46 04 

48 44 

51.04 

55 44 

58 94 

Ii—i,in.* 

me 

1073 

1130 

1107 

1215 

1377 

1437 

149fi 

lots 

1082 

1856 

2037 

IT—isin. 

5 fig 

S.7I 

5 08 

5.05 

5 58 

5 00 

5 07 

5.04 

5.50 

5.00 

5.79 

5 88 

Is—Sfiii.* 

201 

Km 

308 

.388 

304 

451 

472 

402 

409 

550 

013 

071 

rt—«.in. 

3 14 

mm 

3 23 

3 22 

3 18 

3 20 

3 25 

3 24 

3.21 

3 27 

3 33 

3 37 

WoiKhl 













Mm. 













per 

100 2 

112 1 

120 1 

127 7 

132.8 

144.7 

152 3 

150.3 

105 0 

170 9 

188 8 


Foot 














8nf« liiuil vbIuoh above and to richt of upper liguis linn are (or ratios of l/r not over 80, those between ligsag lines 
am for ratios up to 120 l/r, and those below lower sIriuk line are for mtios not over 200 l/r. 


From the “ Pooket Companion", Carnegie Steel Company. 
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plates may weigh more than some other one with 
cover plates, but the extra cost of riveting the cover 
plates may more than offset the cost of the greater 
amount of metal. All such factors should be con¬ 
sidered, and hehce the final choice becomes one of 
sound architectural and engineering judgment, and 
a knowledge of steel fabrication. It should be 
remembered that structural steel columns are usually 
planned for two-story lengths, so that the load in 
the lower story is the load governing the design 
(Art. 259). 

Illustrative Prob. 344b. Select an economical croas-eection 
of plate and angle column to carry a load of 400,000# for a 
16'-0" length. liefer to Carnegie Pocket Companion. 


Web Plate 

Flange Angles 

Cover Plato 

Weight/Ft. 

12 X i 

6X4X1 


114,8# 

12 X i 

6X4X3 

14 X i 

112 1 

The more reasonable choice is probablv the second. iSelect 

an economical 
length. 

cross-section for 140,000# 

and a 12'-0" 

Web Plato 

Flange Anglea 

Cover Plato 

Weight/Ft. 

8 X i 

4 X 3 X A 


46.4 

10 X ? 

4X3X3 


46.8 

12 X A 

4X3X3 


46.7 


Prob. 244c. Design a plate and angle column (use formula 

p = 16,000 - 70^^ to carry a load of 410,000# on a 16'-0" 

length, liefer to P'ig. 378 for approximate radius of gyra¬ 
tion. Afflume web plate 14 X I- 

Prob. 344d. Chock the safe load given in Table 76 for the 
following conditions; 

Web plate 12 X i, 4 E 6 X 4 X A. 2 cover plates 14^ i, 
length =• 21'-0". 

246. “Constant Dimension** Columns. 

In the design of structural steel columns for 
apartment houses, office buildinj^, hotels, loft 
buildings, and the like, a comparatively new type 
has been introduced. These are called “ constant 
dimension columns."* They are so called because 
the overall dimensions of the cross-sections are 
constant, within certain limitations for varying 
loads and areas. Figure 381 f illustrates one of a 
number of series of such columns. Some advantages 
which may be claimed are: 

* OriiiiiiEtixl by the American Bruioe Company. 

t Excerpted from “Tublea aovemiiui Dnign of Structural Steel in 
Tier Buildings," edited and copyrighted by the American Bridge Com- 
pony. Now York City. 


(1) /The extreme dimensions of the column 
cn^-section are known at any point in the 
height of the stack. 

(2) Adjacent columns having different loads 
may be kept the same size. 

(3) The finished dimensions outside the 
column fireproofing may lie maintained con¬ 
stant, thus enhancing architectural details. 

(4) The location of column centor-Unes may 
be readily and accurately established. 

(5) The wall colunms may be kept at a 
constant and minimum distance from the 
outside faces of the walls. This is an ad¬ 
vantage arcliitecturally, as constant pilaster 
dimensions are possible. Structurally, it is an 
advantage in framing spandrel beams. (If 
the overaU dimensions of the columns are 
changed, the columns should lie kept flush on 
the outside.) 

(6) (.'Olumn splices are considerably simpliflcd. 

The typical columns may be made up in 10", 12", 
14", 16", 18", 20", and special 22", 24" and 26" 
combinations. C'olumns should not l)e less than 
10" for these types, and preferably, 12" should bo 
used. An 8" column often produces avifkward 
details. In any case, the section should be a conw 
bination of standard shapes and plates that permits 
fabrication by the u.sual methods and with the 
st;quence of operations employed in first-class 
structural shops, and so that adequate and workable 
details result. 

The design of such columns is greatly expedited 
by the uw; of safe load tables (sec Fig. 381 ).j: A 
column section may be described by its nominal web 
width and its weight per foot, such ns 10 AB 117, 
followed by an index numbfir. If the column 
schedule gives the make-up of the plates and angles, 
the index number may be omitted. 

In using " constant dimension ” columns, as few 
changes in the outside dimensions as possible should 
be matle. For high buildings in which the lower 
column sections must necessarily bo large, the out¬ 
side dimensions may lie reduced for the upiier 
stories. If changes are made, they should all be at 
one floor, preferably, or at least, in certain groups. 
If a 14" or 16" column may l)e used in the lower 
stories, the outside dimensions should be maintained 
above, to the top, using smaller sectional areas. 
Figure 382t gives typical illustrations of column 

} In "Tabim Governing Deaign of Structural Steel in Tier DiiiMingB,” 
edited and copyrighted by the American Itridge Company, New York 
City, Mate loode ore given for oclocted combination! of siae* for varying 

lengths. These ore given both for the formuloa p — 16,000 — 70 f and 
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selecftions. lu general, the foliowii^ guides may 
be used: 


Number 
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Column 
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10" ** " 
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24 
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18" “ 

18" 

18" 
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246. Beth^sh^m Columns (H Sections). 

Probably the most commonly used type of 
structural steel column is the H section, which is 
rolled by the Bethlehem Steel Co. Figure 383 illus¬ 
trates a length of column with its connections ready 
for shipment.* Figure 384 shows typical shop 
details of Bethlehem H columns. The main ad¬ 
vantage is that only a relatively small amount of 
fabrication is necessary, — only that for the splices 
and connections. Other features are the simplicity 
of details and the fact tliat all surfaces are accessible, 
and wide flanges are available for beam connections, f 
A rolled section is probably stronger than a riveted 
built-up column havnng its metal in the shaft 
weakened by the punching of a large numl)er of 
holes. Some of the heavier sections of H columns 
require drilled holes (Art. 23), but gang drills 
(Fig. 40) may be uwid to reduce such expense. 
Special combinations with cover plat(», as shown in 
I'ilg. 385 (a), are now available to avoid local drilling 
for plates. When the largest available sizes arc 
insufficient, they may Iw supplemented with extra 
plates or channels, as in (b) and (c), although these 
are not common, particularly (c), in which the 
objection of inaccessibility is again present. . 

The common sections occur in 8", 10", 12", and 
14" sizes of varying weights. Hecently, 6" sections 
have Ixjcn added. These arc advantageous for 
limited 8pac(Ls and light loads, although some 
engineers prefer not to use them, except in special 
cases, on account of the difficulty of making proper 
beam connections. Tables of dimensions, weights, 

247. Plate and Channel Columns. 

A tyiTC of structural steel column which is occasionally 
used is one made up of a pair of channels and a |>air of plates, 
as shown in Pig. (a). The ideal section w'ould occur 
when the values of n-i and rj-j were equal. The distance 

• Courtwiy of the Now Ktislami StniPtuial Co., Everett, Mag*. 

t A (UMiidvantiiNe of the ■mailer Hiioa of tlieen columna is Uiat they have 
thin webs. This is an argument for the use of oauaervativo Btressea in 
these cases, to prevent web crippling (Fig. 377). 



Fiu. 383 
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and structural prMt^ies of H coltunlk-^ctions for 
all the variations la size which are roUra may be 
obtained from handbooks.* Figure 386 illustrates 
the nature of these tables. The various weights for 
a given size are obtained by spreadmg both sets of 


included in a column schedule (Aftr249). The 
following tabulation* indicates what is meant. 


H Columa 8«otibn Haquirad 






SeenoM 





Fig. 384 



© 


rolls as shown in Ilg. 385 (d). The thickness of 
the web and the width of the flanges is increased 
equally, and the thickness of the flanges is increased 
in proportionate amount. 

The design of H columns is made in a manner 
similar to that for other steel columns. In practice, 
tables of safe loads, or diagrams are frequently used 
for concentric or syimnetrical loading. P’igure 387* 
illustrates the nature of such tables. Figures 388 
and 389 give useful diagrams in this respect. It 
is usually desirable to tabulate the selections for a 
series of loads on a column stack in order to make a 
logical selection of sizes, so that the Hsults may be 

* Handbook of Botblehem Structunll Shapog, Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Story 

Heisbt 

of 

Story 

Feet 

’ 

Loftd 

on 

Col¬ 

umn, 

Tom 

16th 

12 

27 

15th 

13 

53 

14th 

14 

79 

13th 

13 

104 

12th 

13 

128 

11th 

13 

151 

10th 

13 

174 

0th 

13 

197 

8th 

13 

219 

7th 

13 

241 

6th 

13 

261 

5th 

13 

281 

4th 

13 

301 

3d 

13 

.321 

2d 

15 

:141 

1st 

17 

363 

Baitein't 

12 

395 


Dimeniipiis. In Inohee 

n 

T 

B 

71 

A 

8.00 


n 

8.12 

101 

H 

10.12 

12i 

i 

12.08 

14J 

« 

14.08 

141 

11 

14.19 

15 

1A 

14.31 

15i 

lA 

14.39 


iH 

14..54 


of See- Seo- 
tion, tion 
Lbe. Num. 
per bar 
Foot 


32.0 H8 
48.0 H8 

71.0 HIO 

91.5 H12 


Some engineers try to confine the selections for 
||J big jobs to columns having the same section number. 
5 In this way, all the columns can be obtained from 
the same roiling and quicker delivery is thus prob- 





Fig. 385 

able. Columns are usually selected for two-story 
lengths. Where there are no limitations as to size, 
the largest dimensioned column, having the required 
capacity, is the most economical. 

Piob. 246a. Select on H column to carry a load of 406,000# 
for a 18'*0" length. 

Prob. 246b. Check the safe column load for an 8 H 
for a 14'-0" length shown in Fig. 387. Verify your result in 
Fig. 388. 
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Fig. 386 Oimensioiui and Properties of Bethlehem Rolled Hteel 12" H Columns 


Anowai>l(* stroMH pi»r Fujuuitt inch: 

I3,OOU Iba. for lec^tlm under 3ft radii. 

16,000 ~ 55 • for lengthN over 66 radii, 
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Fig. 387. Safe I.«ads. in Tons of 2000 Lbs., for Bethlehem Rolled Steel 8" FI Columns. Square Ends 



lietween the channels is mode such that nearly equal values 
of the radii of (gyration are obtained, when dimensions 
are given to the nearest multiple of i". The following 
combinations are usual; 


fiUe of 

Two ChanneU 

Width of 

Plates 

Distance 
, Back to Book 
of Oianneis 

10" 

12" 

65" 

10" 

14" 

S4" 

12" 

14" 

8" 

12" 

16" 

10" 

16" 

16" 

«" 

15" 

18" 

ll" 


In special cases, two web plates may be added, as shown 
in Fig. 390 <6), for very heavy loads. Usually 16" channels 


(with 14" web plates) are the common section fur such cases. 
The weights of a given depth of channel may h(« varied to 
give different load capacities, although the minimum weights 
of a given channel depth are most c-ommonly em]iloyed. I'he 
thicknesses of the plates may lie varied also, to give other 
load capacities. Safe load tables for various sections and 
lengths are very helpful in such work.* While the weight 
efficiency of such columns is good, the inaccessibility for field 
painting and inspection is a marked disadvantage. Awkward 
beam connections often result, also. 

248. Latticed Columns. 

In some of the types of fKilumns shown in Fig. 
372, the component parts are held together by a 
system of lacing fsometimes t'.aIIod latticing). This 

* Typical tabica ore given in the '‘Pcieket Companion” of the Otrnegie 
Steel Company. 
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Bystem consists of a series of diagonal bars, either 
alternating or by crossed diagonals, as shown in 
Fig. 391 (a) and (6), riveted to the mwn parts, and 
extending across the open sides of the column. The 
diagonals are BV4)plemented by tie-plates near each 




12 



1 


F 

1 

A: 



■A 


fa) 

Fia. 



that for columns as^!0^ the establish¬ 

ment of me cross-section of the member itself is 
concerned, t The distance back to back of angles 
or channels usually is made not less 12". If 
less, the number of lacing bars increasi^s, as well as 



Fia. 391 

the amount of riveting, and hence the weight. 
Narrow widths of the members connected should not 
1)6 used, as poor connections result. This work is 
done on the assumption that the component parts 



fori"*riivfs - Zi" 

■p- -4 




c M CS€ <C 




K €9€ <C 

(c) 

Fio. 302 


end and at intermediate points where the lacing is 
interrupted. Such columns are used principally 
in mill buildings, bridges and in elevated railroad 
work, — in the latter case to allow light to pass 
through.* The design of such columns is similar to 

* wolk in Kcnoral ir found rooro in EUunpo than in tho United 

States, due to the ralative coats of labor as opposed to material. 


will be rigidly held together. It is then subsequently 
necessary for the detail designer to take care of 
these features. 

It is only comparatively recently that the design of 
lattice bars was considered necessary. Previously, 

t Many handbooks aive safe loads for latticed columns — a«e Hand¬ 
book of the Cambria Steel Co 
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rules of thumb wive used alquost ektii;ply. It is 
good policy to dieck the requiiementll of such 
bracing, as the exceptional case may prove the lacing 
inadequate if only thumb rules are used. 

The purpose of latticing is to provide for the 
transverse shear caused by the tendency toward 
lateral flexure in the column.* Diagonal tension 
and compression are induced by this action, as 
illustrated in Fig. 392 (a). Compression is the 
governing stress in the determination of the sizes 
of the lattice bars. The lacing also acts as stiffener 
bars to prevent bending of the parts during manu¬ 
facture, shipment and erection, and to resist the 
shear due to the weight of the member when it is in 
a horizontal position. 

The design of the lacing is based upon the assump¬ 
tion that the column is similar to a beam supported 
at l)oth ends and uniformly loaded. For such a 
case, the end reaction and maximum bending as in 
Fig. 392 (b), are respectively 


R = 


w • L 


and M = 


w • 

8 


w ■ L L 
2 4 ■ 


and substituting for s, 70 2 ■4* r, and for I, A • r*, 


fl • 2 70 2 A • r* 

- 4 -“ 

o 280 A • r . ,. , 

R = -, m which 

c 




R = the maximum transverse shear in #, 

A = the area of the column cross-section in Q", 
r = the radius of gyration of the column cross- 
section in inches, about an axis per¬ 
pendicular to the plane of the lacing, 
and 

c = the distance in inches from the center of 
gravity of the column cross-section to 
the e.\treme fibers, in the direction of 
the lacing. 


For symmetrical sections, c — d -¥2, and 

„ 560 A • r . ... 

R =--, m which 

d = the extreme width of the member in inches 
in the plane of lacing. 


The value of R is the maximum transverse shear and 
governs the design. Although this shear decreases 
theoretically, the latticing is made the same the 
whole length of the column. Substituting R for 
w • L -5- 2, 

,, R „ R l. 

M = — - — ft. lbs. or — 7 ~ m. lbs. 

4 4 

a • I 

But M = -, the resisting moment. 

c 

_ , Rl si 

4 c 

In designing tension members, a stress of 16,000#/a" 
is allowed, whUe in designing compression members, 
the allowable stress may be determined from 

p = 16,000 - 70-. 

r 

« 

In other words, the design would be similar to that 
of tension members except for the tendency toward 
sidewise bending in the compression member. The 
term, 70 2 -5- r, is the reduction factor, and repre¬ 
sents the stress due to bending, in the column 
formula. Referring again to the equation 

Rl _s- I 
4 c~ ’ 

* Where there are eceentrio load* on the eolumne, ipeeial deeiem mutt 
be eoneidered for the taring. 

t If a column ia subjected to external bending moment in the direction 
of the plane of the hiring, ita value ahould be added to the indirect 
moment to obtain the reaulting street. 


Some engineers us<? the rule of thumb that R (the 
transverse shear) is 2 % of the column load in- 
st(!ad.t 

R is only the transverse component of the total 
stress, S, in the inclined direction, or 

S = R • cosec a, in which 

a = the angle of inclination of the latticing to 
a line perpendicular to the longitudinal 
axis of the column. 

The value of a is varied from 60“ to 45°, and 45“ is 
die usual inclination (especially or double lacing). 
It should not be made less than 45°. For tliese 
values, 

S = 792^r 
a 

s = (for 60“). (S- 68 ) 

If the lacing occurs in more than one plane (such as 
a pair of channels laced on each set of flanges), the 
stress is assumed to be equally divided among the 
number of planes of lacing. The lacing may also 
be single or double in any one plane. That is, a 
series of enjssed diagonals (double), or alternate 
diagonals (single), as shown in Fig. 391 ( 6 ) or (a), 
respectively, may be used. If double lacing is used, 

t This variei with different regulatitma. The A.R.E.A. apeeiBeation 
ia 2)%. The calculated shear variee with different oonditiona, and for 
valuea of f + r of 20 to 100. 2% ia in excess' of the shear, although it makes 
a good protective rule. Prom experiraenta (deaoribod is tiie Proiwedings 
of the A.8.C.E., Vol. LXV, p. 202), the ahear variea fkom 1 to 3 % of the 
load, and whan eocentrio loa^ occur, from 2 to 6 %. 
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the stress in a given plane is assumed to be carried 
equally by each system. Thus the designer must 
determine how many planes of bracing are to be used 
and whether single or double lacing is to be employed 
in each plane. J'o illustrate, the stress in a lattice 
bar of a column laced in two planes with double 45** 
lacing would be J 5 (formula S-&7). 

The lacing systems are usually provided by lattice 
bars.* These are usually flat bars with rounded 
ends 9 S shown in Fig. 392 (c), and are made by auto¬ 
matic machines. The minimum width of these bars 
is governed by maintaining minimum edge distanr.ea 
for the rivet holes. The following tabulation t 
gives limits in a similar way: 

For IS-mch channels, or built-up sections with 3}- and 
4-inch angles, 2} inches ({-inch rivets). 

For 12- 10- and 9-inch channels, or built-up sections 
with 3-inch angles, 21 inches (|-inch rivets). 

For 8- and 7-inch channels, or built-up sections with 
21-inch angles, 2 inches (S-inch rivets). 

For 0- and S-inch channels, or built-up sections with 2- 
inch angles, Ij inches (1-inch rivets). 

For flanges wide or more, rivets should be 
used. One rivet at each end of the lattice bar is 
sufficient unless the flange connected is more than 
5" wide. A double lattice system should bo used 
if the distance between gauge lines exceeds 15", 
unless bars with two rivets at each end are used. 
The minimum thickness of lattice bars should be I" 
in any case and should not be less than: 

-fji the distance between end rivets for single 
lacing, and 

nV the distance between end rivets for double 
lacing. 

Tie-plates (sometimes called stay-plates or bat¬ 
tens) should bo used at the ends of the columns 
and at all intermediate points where the lacing 
is interrupted. These serve to equalize the dis¬ 
tribution of stress. The end tie-plates should 
have a width in the direction of the column 
length of not less than the distance between the 
gauge lines of the rivets. Some detailcrs use Ij 
times this distance. Table 77 gives standard lim¬ 
itations in this respect. 

The intennediato tie-plates should not be less 
than § the distance between gauge lines. The 
thickness of tie-plates should not he less than jVt 
of this distance. Rivets in tie-plates are usually 
spaced 3" o.c. As a check upon the latticing, the 
spacing of the lattice points along the flange, di¬ 
vided by the least radius of gyration of the part 
connected, should not be greater than the ratio of 

* When ezeemiva diuonnl lengthi nre the cue, and large vsluei of the 
radiue of gyration are required, small anglea are aumetimei used, 
t Carnegie Pocket Companion, Carnegie Steel Co. 
t Some epecifioationa allow «. 


alendem^^fl^^c colunrn^IwT ex¬ 

tremely Iftge members (greater than 24" wide), 
diaphragms (Art. 32) should be used between the 
webs instead of the lacing, with lengths equal to at 
least times the width of the member. 


TABLE 771 

SIZE OF LATTICE BAKS TO BE USED WITH UTTICEO 
CHAIfHEL COLUMNS 


Di^th 

of 

Chau- 

nolH 

DimensionB of 
Lattioo Bun 

Weight 

of 

raattice 

Bnni 

per 

Foot 

Coutor 

of 

Hole 
to End 
(a) 

niatonoe Center to Center 
of llivote. (d) 

Width 

Thick- 

IMMH 

Uozimum 

Minimum 

Inches 

Inchos 

Inch 

Pounds 

Inch 

6 


j 


1.2S 

11 

0' - nj" 

61" 

7 

l| 



1.4(1 

11 

1' - U" 

71" 

8 

2 

1 

h 

2.12 

11 

U - 3" 

8R" 

0 

2 

] 

V 

2.12 

11 

1' - 4i" 

ol’' 

JO 

2 

i 


2.65 

11 

1' - 01" 

lOR" 

12 

21 

j 


2 87 

11 

1' - 101" 

13^^ 

15 

21 



3.19 

11 

2' - 2J"- 

iflA" 


SIZE OF STAY PLATES TO BE USED WITH LATTICED 
CHANNEL COLUMNS 



Illustrative Prob. 248a. Determine the details for the 
lacing of a column .30'-0" long composed of 2-15n 3:i, 01" 
back to iMusk, with the flanges turned out, as shown in 
Fig. 393 (a). Use single fiO® lattice burs. 


For column, A = 19.80", I - 624"* 



d = 9.5 + 2(3.4) = 16.3". 


500 .4 • r 660 X 19 .8 X 5.62 
d “ 16.3 


3820# 


I Exoorptod from " Cambria Steel,” a handbook published by the Cambria 
StMl Company, lohnatown, Fb. 
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Thm aielo of latticing. 

R for 1 plane - 3830 2 - 1910#. Cbc 60” V 1.155. 

Streaa in 1 bar - 1910 X 1.155 - 2230#. 

Flange < 3i", use 2J" bar and }" ^ rivets. 

Distance between gauge lines >-9.5 + 2 (2) * 13.5". 
Distance iietween end rivets » 13.6 X 1.155 15.6". 

15 0 

Single lacing O.K., min. t = ■“ - 0.38". 

Try 2i X I bars, A - 0.840", r - 0.11". 

5 - .4 • p - .4 ^16,000 - 70^^. 

S - 0.84^16,000 - 1/86 2} X | bars. 

30X12 

-for column -• ~ — — 64. 

r o.o^ 

f, - . , 13.5 

-for 1 C between lattice points = = l.'i O.K. 

T U>Erl 

13 5 

tie-plates, t - - 0.27". Use 14 X A X l'+". 

Intermediate tie-plates. Use 8 X A X l'-4". 






Fio. 393 


Illustrative Prob. 248b. Determine the size of lattice 
bars for the section shown in Fig. 393 (b). Use 4.5° lacing. 
For column, A = 39.2tJ", I = 2034"” 


V 39.2 


7.2' 


2034 

?2 

d = 2(fi.7.5) + 2(0.50) + 2(4.00) 
560 X .39.2 X 7.2 


It 


22.5 


7000# 


22.50" 


Shear resisted in two planes — plate on top and lacing on 
Imttom. 

K for one plane = 70(K) 2 = 3500#. 

Distance between gauge lines = 19.5". Use douUe lacing. 
R for one bar = 35(X) t- 2 = 1750#. 

Stress in one bar »= 17.50 -i- 0.707 = 2480#. 

Flange > 3J", use 2J" bar and J" <# rivets. 

Distance lietween end rivets — 19.5 + 0.707 = 28". 

28 

Min. < - ^ - 0.47". 

Try 2i X i bars, A = 1.250" 


v/i 

0.14" 


5 X (0.5)» 
12 


(2.5 X 0.6) 


8 - 1.26(^16,000 - - 2600#. I/se2} X 

Prob. 248c. Determine the size of lattice bars for 2-12 C40, 
30'-0" long, 7" back to back, with flanges turned out (simiiar 
to Fig. 393 (a)). Use single system, 45” lacing, on each flange. 
Data: / - [6.6 + 11.76 X (0.72 + 3.6)*] X 2 - 431.2"”, 4 
» 23.520", gauge of channete 2". 

Prob. 2Md. Determine the size of lacing for the section 
shown in Fig. 393 (c). 

Prob. 24te. Determine the size of lattice bars tor the 
column section shown in F'ig. 393 (d). 


249. Column Schedules. 

In jobs where a considerable number of colunms 
is involved, the results of the design are usually 
summarized by a column schedule. Plate 32 gives 
a typical illustration of such a schedule. The main 
object is to show the sizes of material to l)e used in 
each case. As has Iteen previously stated, the 
same sized column is used for two stories whenever 
possible, as this method proves to be more economi¬ 
cal.* A column schedule generally shows the roof 
and floor lines with their grades, and the location of 
the splice lines with respect to them. The relations 
of the tops of the bases or footings, as the case may 
be, is also witnessed to the lowest floor grade. 
The splice lines are commonly made 2'-0" above a 
given floor level. This allows top clips of the beam 
connections to clear the lower edges of any splice 
plates, in the usual case. A typical detail should 
be worked out, and such a distance verified, for any 
special instances. The minimum distance from the 
lowest floor grade to the top of a separate base, or 
to the top of the footing as the case may be, is made 
from l'-6" to 2'-0", depending upon the details. 
This is done so that the base angles or wing plates 
will not show al)ove the floor if the columns are 
exposed to view. The distance may have to l)e a 
much ]ai 7 ;er figure than 2'-0", depending upon the 
conditions surrounding the footing details. 

By the use of diagonal lines in the rectangles 
formed by the spaces, as shown on Plate 32, the 
vertical extent of each particular column may be 
shown. That is, to show what stories it occurs in. 
Any extensions of some of the columns above the 
roof level may be indicated, such as for penthouses, 
towers, and so on. If a column load is transferred 
to two other columns by means of a girder, this can 
be clearly indicated by scheduling the three columns 

* In onme cfuioM, thn rnlumn orrctioii rttlh for separate basement col¬ 
umns. This has n two-fuld advantage, namely —that it conserves steel 
hecBuse of the iinunlly heavier first flimr loads and that it allows early ship¬ 
ment of this portion from stock, the balance coming from the mill at a 
slightly lower unit price. Sumo engiiieem start with the top story column 
in a single story length hccausc of its usually lighter weight due to hght 
nmf loai^. They then step the frame down two stories at a time and allow 
the basement column to become a single length or a unit with the first 
story column if necessary. The authors advise a comparison of the two 
methods in any porticutar cose. 
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involved, side by side, as illustrated on Plate 32. 
The distance to the top metal of the girder where 
the column is to rest, may be indicated with reference 
to the Boor line. The dimensions defining the story 
heights in feet and inches are usually given at one 
side of the schedule, in addition to the floor grades. 
The tabulation is of course headed with the column 
numbers. These numbers appear on the framing 
plans in small circles near the column conventions. 

260. Plan Conventions. 

On the plans, a column number indicated thus, ®. 
shows that the column starts up from that floor, and 
one shown ®, indicates that the column stops at that 
floor. If no bars occur with the circles, it signifies that 
the column is continuous at that plane. The columns 
on the plans are usually indicated conventionally by H 
or W, at the intersection of the column center-lines. 
The two symbols show which way the flanges are to 
1)6 turned. They are generally used regardless of just 
what the column sections are to be, whether Bethle¬ 
hem columns, plate and angle, or otherwise. 

There is some variance in practice relative to 
which direction the flanges of columns are tumc<l. 
In many cases where rectangular floor plans occur, 
the girders run in the transverse direction, or 
parallel to the short side of the building. This 
allows better light diffusion when the girders are 
exposed in ceilings. Also they may be made to 
occur at partitions in many cases, so that only a 
ledge or shoulder at the ceiling appears. Such 
framing conforms with economical floor panel 
design, in which the floor beams run the long dimen¬ 
sion of the panel and the girders the short way (Art. 
98). Ck)lumns which occur at the outside walls 
are usually turned so that the flanges extend in a 
direction parallel to the wall. In this way, the 
columns are supported in their weaker directions 
by the masonry. If the two above conditions are 
both established, the girders arc then framing be¬ 
tween the flanges of the columns for the usual case. 
Thus the heavier loads are applied so that any 
bending induced by eccentricity is resisted by the 
column in its stronger direction. However, it may 
be argued that if the girders are framed into the 
webs of the columns, the reactions are more nearly 
concentric. For large girders and relatively small 
columns, more expensive details may result for the 
latter method of framing, because ‘wide flanges of 
girders may have to be blocked in order to permit 
them to enter to the column web to receive the 
connections. Of course, there are exceptions to all 
rules, and in special cases of corridor framing and 
so on, it may be advisable to turn columns so that 
the girders frame into the webs. However, it may 
be said in general that it is advisable to frame 
girders into flanges of columns. 
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Columnb«al^d always be^eS'4 at^leaBt two 
directioni^ If untied by the regular framing, tie 
beams should be introduced. These are usually 
made 8" deep minimum, on account of using f" 
rivets connectmg the flanges to the scat angles. 
Otherwise special punching would be required. 

In some cases, anchor bolts, when used, are called 
for in column schedules, although this is not the 
usual procedure. Anchor bolt setting plans arc 
more common. These are practically line diagrams, 
showing the column center-linas in each dilution, 
the column numbers, and the locations of the bolts 
at each column. These are commonly indicated by 
small solid circles and tied to the column center-lines, 
as indicated in Fig. 394. Typical details are drawn 
at one side, shovring the size and length of the bolts, 
their imbedment in the footing, projection above 
the top of the footing, arrangement of washers, and 
so on. 



Fin. 394 


In special cases, the footings are sometimes in¬ 
cluded at the foot of a column schedule, showing the 
plan dimensions, depths, offsets, and steel reinforce¬ 
ment, if any. This is not common, and more often 
a separate footing schedule is given in conjunction 
with the foundation plan. The reason for this is 
because the foundations (including the setting of 
anchor bolts) are usually a separate sub-contract, 
apart from the steel work. If not too cumbersome 
it is advisable to include the anchor bolt setting plan 
and footing plan with the sheets submitted for an 
estimate on the steel to avoid any trouble later. 
Such practice often results in a more satisfactory 
check-up of the steel support at a very important 
point. 



CHAPTER 22 


COLUMN DETAILS 

261. General Considerations. iwses. A structural engineer should be familiar 

As for all other structural design, the engineer with the general features, as he is often called upon 

should he familiar with the design of the details, to approve the details submitted by the fabricator, 
even though he is not ordinarily called upon to Figures 395 and 306 show some typical shop draw- 
make such designs. If the fundamental require- ings. The details must show the dimensions from 
mcnts arc understood, the cnginetT, in the design the bottom of the columns to the tops of the seat 
of the members, is less liable to ijall for combinations angles where beams are to rest, the relation of the 
of structural shapes which will result in awkward, splice to a floor line, relation of top clips to seat 
impractical and uneconomical details. angles, the material in the base, gauges, spacing of 

Some important considerations in the design of rivets, stiffeners, and so on. Templates are often 
column details are: used for marking the holes in the webs and flanges of 

(1) The details should not 
weaken the strength of tl«‘ 
a>lumn. 

(2) I’hey should be simple, to 
eliminate liending and resulting 
secondary stresses. 

(3) 'Phe details should be eco¬ 
nomical. 

(4) A minimum number of 
rivets, bolts, and connecting 
pieces, should be used. They 
should 1)0 arranged, insofar as 
possible, so as to l)e stressed in 
shear and bearing only. 

(5) All loads should be taken 
as directly into the column shaft 
as is practicable. 

Erection clearances must be kept 
in mind. It must be possible to swing 
the beams to Ix) connected into posi¬ 
tion. (-learances are required to 
drive the field rivets, llivet spacing 
in general should be as uniform as 
possible in order to expedite multiple 
punching. The following discussion 
follows the good practice covering the 
above considerations. 

262. Shop Details. cojmnn shafts. The spacing of rivets must con- 

The actual details of the column lengths and their form to template types. On one view of the web, 

fastenings are generally made by the fabricating the direction in which this view is to face should be 
company. Each concern has its own system of noted, such as “ north,” etc. A plan of the column 
shop marking, but all effect the same general pur- at each floor is generally given. Interference of 
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• 

rivets in the web and flanges should be studied. 
In each case each member must bear the same general 
mark as the structural engineer’s drawing, or special 
erection plans are made to locate each member 
(PI. 25.) 



263. Riveting of Component Parts. 


The component parte of a column, particularly 
when it is built up of structural shapes, must be 
riveted together in a way which will insure the action 
of the column as a unit, which is rigid, and which 
will resist any transverse shears. At points where 
iHjams frame in, the local loads must, of course, be 
developed. In order to insure a uniform distribu¬ 
tion of stress over the component parts at the ends 
of columns, a limit is usually specified for the 
spacing of the rivets. 

SPBCmCATIOlT CLAtrSB 

The pitch of rivets at the ends of built-up 
compression memliers siiall not exceed four 
diameters of the rivets for a length equal to one 
and one-half times the maximum width of the 
member. 
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For the\»iK(i'^f" rivets and an average column 
width of K", the above specification is fulfilled by 
providing 6 spaces % 8". For the remaining por¬ 
tions of the column length (for built-up sections and 
other shapes with cover plates), the spacing of 
rivets should lx; such that there is no tendency 
toward local buckling of any part, nor any tendency 
toward a part springing out of line at the edges. 

SPBCmCATION CLAUSE 

The pitch of rivets shall not exceed Ifi times 
the thickness of the thinnest metal connected, 
nor 6" as a maximum. The maximum distance 
of a rivet from any edge shall not l>e less than 
K times the thickness of the thinnest metal 
connected. 

In the usual east; in practice, the rivets are spaced 
with a 6" pitch, 

SPECIFICATION CLAUSE 

For angles in built-up setdions with two 
gauge linre, with rivets staggered, the maximum 
pitch in each line shall nut exceed 32 times 
the thickness of the thinnest metal connected. 
Where two or more plates are in contact, rivets 
not more than 12" apart in «Mther direction shall 
lx; used to hold the plates together. 

No bolted connections are allowed in 'column 
details as far os the column itself is cdincerned (see 
Art. 23). 

SPECIFICATION CLAUSE 

In skeleton construction, all splices in columns, 
all connections of girders or Ixxims to columns, 
and all connections subject to a reversal of 
stress shall lx; made by means of rivets. In 
all ty|)es of construction, splices in girders and 
chords of trusses and cunnectinns carr>'ing 
heavy stresses shall be riveted. Minor connec¬ 
tions such as floor stringers to girders, carrying 
moderate stresses, may be either riveted or 
Imlted. 

264. Seat Angles. 

The usual detail to support Iwama and girders 
framing into column.s is a seat angle, such as at A 
in I'lg. 397 (a). If the beam reactirm is small, such 
an angle by itself may be sufficient to support"the 
load, as at w in Fig. 397 (a). The standard size is 
6 " X 4".* For ordinary coses, the maximum num¬ 
ber of rivets which may be driven in the 6" leg, 
adjacent to the column face, is 4. If a larger 
number of rivets is required, then stiffeners are 
added, as shown in Fig. 397. These arc com¬ 
monly 3J" X 3|" in size. The use of stiffeners 
necessitates fillers, F, to make up the space between 
the stiffeners and the face of the column (thickness 
= that of scat angle). Stiffeners may be employed 

* Buckling resistanccc of beams ora based upon the bearing on a 4" 
outstanding Isg of the seat angle, of 3i", which ia the 4" leas a i" olearanoe 
(see Art. 13). 
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either singly or in pain, as the va^ta^ details in 
Fig. 397 illustratOi according to the ilumber of 
rivets required. Many detailers prefer to keep the 
arrangement 83 rmmetrical whenever possible. The 
thickness of these angles will be a function of the 
rivet allowance and the bending induced in the 
angle by the beam load. 

Top clips, as shown at y in Fig. 397, are used to 
furnish steadiness to the top flange. These are 
bolted to the column “ to ship ” (B.T.S.), and when 
the beam is ready to be swung into position, they 
may be removed. When the beam is in place, the 
top clips may be field riveted. A pair of open holes 
is left in the top and bottom flanges of the beam. 
The beam is usually field riveted at these points to 
provide lateral resistance.* No value in carrying 
the end reaction is a.ssigned to the rivets in the top 
clips. 



• 

If two gauge lines only are available in the column 
face, as is the usual case, then 4 rivets are the maxi¬ 
mum number which may be placed in the 6" leg of 
the seat angl4. 

If four gauge lines were available in^he colunm face, 8 
rivets might be used, providing that the gauge hnes were far 
enough apart to space the rivets transversely at distances 
of 3 rivet diameters or more, and providing that the inner 
rivets did not foul the fillets of the column. 

Single shear is the eommon controlling value of 
the rivets, so that the usual ma«ininin end reaction 
for a seat angle without stiffeners is 4 X 5300 = 
21 ,200#, based upon the resistance of the rivets. 
However, the seat angle must have sufficient thick¬ 
ness to resist the bending induced. In Fig. 398, 
if a I" standard clearance is allowed, the bearing 
length is 3|". The center of bear¬ 
ing, or the point of application of R, 
is indetenninate, but the real action 
is probably similar to that indicated. 
This may be a^umed as at the third- 
point of the bearing length. The radius 
of the fillet averages i". Assuming 
an average thickness of angle as J", 


« = [0.5 + 4 (3.5)1 
== 0.07". 


0.5 - 0.5 


■M\*-t»‘''C/ear-ane9 




-Hf 


/iwy/e 


IN 

'tr 


The required number of rivets is determined by 
dividing the end reaction of the beam by the con¬ 
trolling value of a rivet (single shear or bearing in 
the usual case, and generally the former), as dis¬ 
cussed in Art. 27. 

lUttstrative Prob. 354a. How many rivets are requiivd to 
seat a beam having an end reaction of 18,000#, if the mini¬ 
mum thickneea of the column material is Use J" rivets, 
— the common size. 

Single shear » 5300# 

Bearing on i" metal «• 9000# 

18,000 „ 

3-1- 


Fiq. 308 

niuBtiative Prob. 264b. If the width of the seat angle in 
lllwtrative Prob. 254a is 8" (across the column face), what 
thickness of angle is required? 


M - 

Mr = 

t - 


H -tt - 18,000 X 0.67 

s • 6 • 

6 

0.61" 


12,000 


■ 12 , 000 "# 

24,000t X 8 X 
6 

Use a 6 X 4 X tL- 


5,300 


The 4 rivels. 


* If wind ntreH oonnectioni are to be provided, tamer top dip analea and 
more riveta may be neceeeary (lee Indei), 
t The value of a may be increaoed to 24,000#/a" here without beina 
exoeaaive. as the stUfueei of the vertical lea and the flUat tend to reduee the 
eSeetive lever arm. 
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For average widths of seats, the following approxi- 
mate values, as far as the resistance of the an^es is 
concerned, may be used as guides: 


y' seat angles, maximum reaction - 15,000)|< 
t" “ “ *» “ » = 20,000 


= 25,000 


For reactions larger than 21,000#, stiffeners should 
be used. In many cases, structural shops work up 
standard details for such cases. Figure 399 gives a 
typical illustration. The stiffeners are usually 
made a nominal size, as the principal function is to 
accommodate the extra rivets, and to prevent local 
l)ending in the seat angle. > s far as sectional area 

in the stiffener angles is 
concerned, a sufficient 
amount is usually sup¬ 
plied if the size is made 
m'Mw to conform with the rivet 
spacings* (see Art. 55 for 
the design of stiffeners). 
The stiffener angles are 
usually clipped at a 45° 
bevel, as shown in Fig. 
399, to give a more 
workmanlike appearau(!e 
and the upper inside 
corners are ground off to 
clear the fillet of the seat 
angle. For ordinary 
Fio. :j 99 cases where a pair of 

angles is used hack to 
back, the outstanding legs are not riveted together. 
If long angles an? required to accommodate the 
rivets, the outstanding legs may be fastened to¬ 
gether with stitch rivets, with 12" o.c., as a maxi¬ 
mum pitch. 

The bearing area for the beam, supplied on the 
beam scat, is generally very much in excess of what 
is theoretically requir^, as a high unit Ijearing fftress 
is allowable. It is preferable to have the outstand¬ 
ing leg of a stiffener angle under the web of the Ijeam. 
I'hc number of rivets in one stiffener angle should 
be limited, as there is a tendency for the upper 
rivets to receive the larger portion of the load. 
Angles should Ijc used for stiffeners whenever 
possible, although plate stiffeners may be used when 
clearances are important and dictate their use. 
An objection to the use of plates is that it is difficult 
to get good bearing under the seat angle. One 
objection to the use of seat angle details with 
stiffeners occurs when the finish lines must be as 
near the steel frame as possible. This is illustrated 
in Fig. 400. The case shown in (o) gives an awk¬ 
ward bracket appearance in the finish, but in (6), 

* The outatanding leg of the etiffoonr angle ii made either (" or 1" lew 
than the outatanding lag of the aeat angle. 




this is e!Wi^ied. Special beam seats may be 
required for irregular framing, such as those for 
some spandrel beam connections, as illustrated in 




Fiq. 400 

Fig. 401. The design of the local seat is similar to 
the above discussion, but the group of rivets at A 
must lie proportioned for the 
Ixmding due to the eccentric 
load (Art. 250). 

Prob. 284c. Determine a aeat 
arrangement for a 12 I Ml.8, having 
an end reaction of 1U,000|, to frame 
into the flange of a column com¬ 
posed of a 12 X 1 web plait*, 4 
angles .5 X 31 X 1, and 2 — 12X1 
flange plates. Draw a J" scale 
detail of the arrangement. 

Prob. 264d. IVovide a seat ar¬ 
rangement for a 24 I 100. having 
an end reaction of 41,(X)0#, t > frame Fio. 401 

intt> the web of the column given 

in Prob. 254r. Draw a j" scale detail, lateling the Bices and 
lengths of all the (ittings. 

Prob. 254e. Arc the details show'n in Fig. 402 satisfac¬ 
tory? Make check computations to verify your answer. 




Fki. 402 


266. Beam Connectioa Angles. 

In special cases, beams may be framed into the 
columns with connection angles, as illustrated in 
Fig. 403. The angles are shop riveted to the beams 
and then the beams are attached to the column by 
field rivets. The holes in the outstanding legs of 
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the connection ang^ must match tfii^§ai^ lines in 
the column shaft. One reason that thib t}rpe of 
connection is not commonly used is that the erection 
is usually quite awlcward. It is necessary to swing 
the beams into position and with the aid of drift pins, 
insert two or three bolts through the open holes to 
hold the beams temporarily in place, such as for a 
case "i" in Fig. 403 (o). On account of this situa¬ 
tion, “erection seats” are often used, as shown at 



S^ct'orr '3-B’ 




Fig. 403 

“y.” These are set slightly lielow the plane where 
the bottom of the beam is to finally rest (usually 
The beam may then be swung into temporary posi¬ 
tion, shimmed up, and then field riveted into place. 
In this way, the Ixmm, when finally connected, is 
free from the erection seat, and hence the latter is 
not counted upon in a supporting capacity. This 
is proper, as connections should not be us<;d in which 
part of the end r«*action is calculated as being carried 
by connection angles and the remainder by a seat 
angle, if it is at all possible to avoid it. The amount 
of the reaction carried by each part of the connection 
in such a case would be indefinite, and if some of the 
holes did not match properly, the whole reaction 
might be carried entirely by one part or the other, 
thuHeading to overstress. 

The design of the angles serving as beam connec¬ 
tions is similar to that discussed in Arts. 28 and 29. 
Standard connection angles may be used if the holes 
in the outstanding logs will match the column rivets. 

Prob. 266a. If a 12 1 31.8 has an end reaction of 17,000# 
and frames into the flange of a column, could a standard 
angle connection be used? 

Prob. 266b. If a 15 I 42.9 has an end reaction of 26,000#, 
can a standard connection lie employed to frame into a 
column? If not, design a imir of angles which are satisfactory. 

266. Connections for Eccentric Loads. 

In certain instances of framing, beams may not 
be seated on or framed into, columns directly. 


Such caaes occur in spandrel framing, for crane 
girder brackets, and so on. The connections which 
receive suq)i loads are usually subjected to bending. 
The rivets which support (Urect loads are propor¬ 
tioned on the assumption that each rivet in the 
group takes its share of the load (Arts. 72 and 73). 
This resolves itself into relatively simple design, as 
the number of rivets required is established by 
dividing the load by the safe resistance of one rivet. 
When a bending moment is exerted upon a 
group of rivets, however, additional stresses 
in the rivets are developed. The design of 
^ the joint in such a case must be made by 
“ cut and try ” methods. A trial number 
of rivets must be assumed, their arrangement 
decided, and the maximum stress calculated 
and compared vrith the allowable. The number 
— of rivets will certainly be larger than that 
^ required for the direct load, but the number 
to add to the latter is a matter of judgment, 
and depends upon the magnitude of the 
moment and the relation of the rivets to each 
other. A rule of thumb, which may be used 
as a guide, is to allow one extra rivet for each 
50,000”# of bending. This rule is of course 
not a positive one. 

After a trial group of rivets is decided, the 
next step in the design is to calculate the center 
of gravity of the group. The direct stress in any rivet 
(or the reaction to the load) acts in a direction op¬ 
posite to that of the load. Its value is the load di¬ 
vided by the number of rivets in the group. The 
bending produced by the eccentric load tends to turn 
the connection about the center of gravity of the 
group of rivets as illustrated in Fig. 404. The indirect 
stress in each rivet is in a direction perpendicular to 
the radial line drawn to it from the center of gravity 
of the group. The amount of stress induced by 
bending in each rivet is proportional to its distance 
away from the center of gravity of the group of 
rivets. The stress on the rivet farthest away is 
hence the largest, and controls the design. This 
value may be expressed by 


M dn 


, in which 


(S-69) 


r = the stress on the extreme rivet in #, 

M = the bending moment exerted on the group 
of rivets in in.-lbs., 

dn — the radial distance from the center of 
gravity of the group of rivets to the 
extreme rivet in ins., and 
7, = the “ polar moment of inertia ” of the 
group of rivets. 

The value of 7, is the summation of the squares of 
the distances to all of the rivets from their center of 
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gravity. The value of Af is the product of the load 
and the normal arm from the center of gravity. 
Formula S-69 is derived and more fully discussed 
in Art. 73. 

The resultant^ maximum stress is then found by 
combining the maximum indirect stress with the 
direct stress, each actmg in its respective direction. 
This may be done by using a parallelogram of forces, 
or using the trigonometric relations. 

In Fig. 404 (a), there is shown one type of eccen¬ 
tric joint in the form of a gusset plate, which serves 
as a bracket. The gauge lines are kept standard 
for the angles whenever possible. The spacing of 
the rivets is commonly made Z" or 4'^ 



lUustrative Prob. 2668. JD(>teriniue whether the arrange¬ 
ment shown in Fig. 404 (a) is safe or not, if J" rivets are uae<l. 

Double shear = 10,600# per rivet, b^closed bearing on 
web = 30,000 X | X i = 11,200#. Unenclosed bearing on 
the angles = 24,000 X i X 2 X i = 13,500#. The value 
of 10,600# controls. 


40,000 

10,600 

M, 


3.9, say 4 rivets, required for the direct load. 
= P • e = 40,000 X 10 - 400,000'f#. 


400,000 


8. 4 -f- 8 12. Assume 10 rivets in the group. 


50,000 

spaced as shown (using thumb rule). The center of 
gravity is at C, since it is a symmetrical group. The |x)Iar 
moment of inertia (It) may be calculated by adding the 
squares of the horizontal distances and the squares of the 
vertical distances (the square of the hypotenuse of a right 
triangle is equal to the sum of the squares of the two legs). 

Thus /, - 10 X (2J)‘ -t- 4 X (4)* + 4 X (8)* - 396. 
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For a cas^^tir^ the load is parallel to-an axis of the group 
of rivets, itsis simpler to calculate the horizontal and vertical 
components of the stress. 


dn 

dn 


r (horizontal) 
r (vertical) 


“= 8" (perpendicular to the horizontal com¬ 
ponent). 

- 2J" (perpendicular to the vertical com¬ 
ponent). 


. Mdn 

" It 

400,000 X 2i 
396 


400,000 X 8 


396 


2780# 


8080# 


40 000 

r (vertical, due to direct loaci) - 4000# 

4000 -b 2780 «= 6780# total vertical stress. 

Combining the horizontal and vortical c omponents graph- 
ioally, as illustrated in Fig. 404 (6), or V(6780)* + (8080)’, 

r » 10,.540# resultant stress on the extreme rivet, 
r “ 10,600# allowable. O.K. 


The actual stress and the allowable stress agree very nearly. 
If they did not, 8 rivets or 12 rivets could be tried, according 
to the relation of the stresses. 


Illustrative Prob. 280b. A member may frame into an¬ 
other so that the line of the force is inclined to an axis of tho 
group of rivets, os in Fig. 405. Determine whether the joint 
shown is safe or not. 



Fin. 405 


Single shear = 7220#. Unenclosed bearing on the plate 
6560#, which controls. 


24,000 

6560 

Af« 

125,000 

50,000 


= 3+, say 4 rivets for the direct stress. 
- P ■ e - 24,000 X 5.21 = 125,000"# 

= 2-1-. Try 8 rivets for the joint. 


V'{2)’ -f (3)’ = 3.6" = X. VfO)’ + (3)* - 6.7" - 4 
4 X (3.6)’ -f 4 X (6.7)* = 232 = /, 


M-dn 

Jr 


125,000 X 6.7 
232 


> 3610# the stress due to the 
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bending on the extreoke rivets 1, 4, 5 direct 

stress -> m, sooQf on each rivet. Baferrihg to Fig. 

405 (c), 

fim ^ tan”* - i - i. 0- 20*30'. 


The stress r (due to bending) acts in a direction perpendicular 
to the line from the center of gravity of the group to the 
rivet. The stress r (direct) acts in a direction parallel and 
opposite to the direction of the 24,000# force. The resultant 
stress may be obtained graphically as shown in Fig. 405 (b). 


r — 0580# actual 
r — 0500# allowable 


0.3% overstreesed. 


O.K. 


The excess is under 2% so that the joint may he considered 
satisfactory. In this particular case, only a small error would 
I)e introduced if the direct and indirect stresses had been 
added as an algebraic sum, because of the small angle in¬ 
volved. 

To illustrate further the stresses in the group. Fig. 406 is 
shown. The indirect stresses on rivets 2, 3, 6 and 7 may bo 
found by direct proportion, using the distances to the rivets 
instead of the moment formula. Thus 


r = 3610 X II = 1940#. 

The direct stress is the same for each of the rivets and acts 
in a direction paraUel to the 24,000# force. These are shown 
by the solid arrows, 'fhe indirect stresses are showm by the 
arrows with the dashed lines. These act at right angles to 



the lines connecting the rivets with the center of gravity of 
the group. The resultant stresses are shown by the arrows 
with the double-lined shanks. It should be noted that if the 
direct stresses were omitted, the couples in the figure balance, 
that is, 1940# on rivet 6 is parallel, equal and opposite to the 
1940# on rivet 2, the same for rivets 3 and 7, and for the 3610# 
forces on rivets 4 and 8, and 1 and 5. The direct stresses also 
form a couple, that is 

8 X 3000 = 24,000# F - 24,000# 

(reaction) (force) 


the indirect stresses ate added, they will balance the external 
moment. Thus 

V'(6)*,+'(12)* - 13.41" y/m* + (4)* - 7.24" 

(3610 X 13.41) X 2 - 96,800 
(1940 X 7.24) X 2 - 28,^ 

Mf » 125,000"# - Mt. 

*1110 tendencies of these two moments are opposite to each 
other. Hence complete equilibrium exists, and - 0, 
£F — 0, and ZAf — 0. Rivet 8 is the only rivet which is 
stressed to a maximum. Rivet 4 is stressed the least, and 
the others to values in between the two extremes. It should 
be obvious then that the center line of stress of a member 
framing in should pass through the center of gravity of the 
connection whenever possible. 

Illustrative Prob. 2i(6c. Determine whether the bracket 
shown in Fig. 407 is safe as far as the shop rivets are con¬ 
cerned. 

Double shear = 10,600#. 

lOnclosed bearing on plate = 30,000 X i X i - 8440#. 

Unenclosed bearing on angles » 24,000 X 2 X f X | - 
13,500#. 8440# controls. 



2I(li)* -I- (4J)* -I- (7i)*l 
M = 22,000 X 8 
176,000 X 7.5 

’•*-158- 

22,000 


r = V(8350)> + (3670)* 
r (allowable) 


158 = I,. 

176,000"# 

8350# due to moment. 

3670# due to shear. 
9150# 

8440# not safe. 


The joint must be revised. A plate would increase the 
bearing resistance of the shop rivets to 11,260#. The con¬ 
trolling value is then 10,600# and the joint would be satis¬ 
factory on this basis. An alternate method would be to use 
7 rivets. 


At the Load. P - 22,000#. 


The moments of each of these forces about each other ob¬ 
viously balance. If the moments of the couples formed by 


22,000 

10,600 


2+. Use 4 rivets in scat angle. 
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Moment at edge of connection angles, 


M 

148,600 


22,000 X 6,76 - 
s X 0.5 X (17.5)« 
6 


148,600"# 

* - 12,700#/d 


It 


Extreme fiber stress in 
plate O.K. 

22 000 

Shear in plate j20ob “ required. 

(17i - 6 X 1) i =■ 6.130" actual. O.K. 


Prob. 2666. If the load in Fig. 404 (a) were 60,000#, 
arrange a group of rivets to carry the load safely. 

Prob. 266e. If the load in Fig. 405 (a) were 18,000# and 
the eccentricity were 8", how many rivets would be required? 

Prob. 2561. How many shop rivets would be required in 
Fig. 407 if P “ 39,000# and « “ 6"? What provision should 
be made for the field connections where the open holes are 
shown? 


267. Column Caps. 

In special cases, beams may be seated on the tops 
of columns of one-story length or on top of the 



5 



upper sections of multi-story columns, as illustrated 
in Fig. 408. In general, this is not advisable and 
should be avoided whenever possible. It is far 
better to carry the column up a little further and 
connect the beams or trusses to the web or flange, 
as the case may be. If caps are used, the beams or 
trusses must be properly stayed in a transverse 


direction!vf)ne advantage is that the beam re¬ 
actions nJay be brought nearer to the center of the 
column, but this is more than offset by the lack of 
stiffness of the horizontal frame. 

268. Support of Concrete Girders. 

Occasionally in some buildings, concrete-framed 
floors are used in conjunction with structural steel 
columns, encased with a concrete fireproofing. This 
results in the need of the provision for the support of 
the concrete beams by brackets. The details which 
are frequently used are shown in Fig. 409. The 
detail should always pro^^de continuity of the 
reinforcement, either through or around the column, 
as shown, and the bearing plates should be fitted 
with clips or anchor holes for the fastening of the 
reinforcement, as shown at A. When the reinforce¬ 
ment is passed through the column, the engineer 
must be careful to provide sufficient area for com¬ 
pression on the net section, or insure adequate 
protection by encasing the entire column in concrete. 

269. Splices. 

“ Ideal ” construction using structural steel col¬ 
umns would occur if one continuous set of sections 
of the same size could continue the full height of the 
column stack. This, of course, is not practicable 
nor economical, and it is necessary to splice the 
different sections together. The splices sliould be 
such that the column, for its full height, will act as 
a unit as nearly as possible. 

It is common practice to have a column lengdi 
run two stories in height. One-story lengths would 
offer a saving in the shaft material, but this is usually 
more than offset by the exponst; of an extra splice 
and the additional erection cost. I'hree-story 
lengths would be difficult to erect, and the excess 
material in them would more than balance the 
saving in an e.xtra splice. Experience has shown 
the two-storj' length to be the economical one in 
general, and it conforms with “ carload lengths,” 
as it may l)e shipp<?d conveniently on flat cars. 

The splice lines are commonly placed above the 
floor line, 2'-0'' being the usual dimension, al¬ 
though this may be increased in special cases. This 
is done so that the details of the splice will not 
interfere with those of the beam or girder connec¬ 
tions, as illustrated in Fig. 410. 

The ends of two abutting column sections are 
accurately milled in practically all cases to insure 
good bearing. This means that the upper story 
column load is developed by direct bearing. The 
purpose of the plates used at a splice is then to 
hold the sections in line, provide some lateral 
stability and stiffness, resist any local l)ending 
stresses, and serve us a general aid to make sure 
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that the upper e^ion bears on the-4^r. AU 
splices must be liileted to insure the b^ action 
possible. The outside splice plates are shop riveted 
to the lower section,* wUle the filler plates (\ised to 
make up the offset between the two columns) are 
shop riveted to the upper section, with open holes 
to receive the splice plates when erected. Usually 
the top row of holes in the lower section are l^t open 
for field rivets, as shown at A in Fig. 410. This is 
done so that some adjustment is possible when the 
upper section is erected upon the lower one. 

Colximn splices may be divided into two general 
groups: first, those in which the sizes of the two 
columns change only slightly; and second, those in 
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“Constant dimenmon” columns (Art. 245) are a 
distinct advantage in minimizing the cost of splice. 

The nundier of rivets (and consequently the lei^h 
of the plates) Is a matter of judgment. A minimum 
of two rows each side of the splice line should be 
used, not counting the rivets which are used to 
attach the filler plates. The latter should have one 
row for each intermediate plate and two rows for 
the one adjacent to the upper column section, as 
illustrated at B and C, respectively, in Fig. 411 (c). 
The spacing of the rivets in the direction of the 
column length is generally made 3". The following 
minimum arrangements for the rows of rivets each 
side of the splice line may be used as a guide: 



fAf 


FlO. 409. SUPPOKT OF CONOHKTE G 1 HDF.RH AT StIIOCTURAL .StEEI. CoLtTMNS 

(a) onRhoroKC through Rolutim flange and at neat anglea 

(b) pawing steel outside of column and resting positive steel upon sent angles 


which there is a considerable change in either size 
or section. In the first group (such as in Fig. 410), 
sufficient iKtaring area is obtained, so that plates 
are all that are necessary to make up the splice. 
For the second type of splice, a bearing platti should 
be used, as shown in Fig. 411 (c). This may be 
made of nominal thickness,! and serves to transfer 
the load from the upper section over the lower one. 
The bcs,ring plate is usually fastened by 3X3 
clip angles as shown. If the two columns to be 
spliced are of different cross-sections,! stiffeners may 
be introduced, as shown dotted in Fig. 411 (a). 

* It it no happcDMl that the lower aeetion of oolumn had an eatra oover 
plate, thia niay be lapped to wirve aa a apliee plate. 

t tJaually a ]" or i" plato ia auffioient. The thinkneaa may be ohacked 
for bendina in apecial ooani. 

t Such a change of aeotiona abould be avoided wherever poaaibla 


Type of Column Number of Rows 

Plate and angle — - no cover plates. 2 

Plate and angle — with cover plates. 4 

Channel. 4 

Bethlehem — no cover plates. 2 

Bethlehem - - with cover plates. 4 


As has lieen stated above, no great lateral resistance 
is required of the plates and rivets in the average splice. 
Even if some small eccentricity were developed, or uneven 
liearing stresses existed liecauso of some eccentric load im- 
mediatoly above, it would be seldom that actual tension 
would be developed in the steel. In such cases the plates 
would not be transmitting any great stress. 

If a case of an eccentric concentrated load occurred at the 
splice, such as when the upper section is off center with respect 
to the lower one, a special investigation should be made. 
The splice should be designed to resist a moment of: 
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(/ - p) A -r* . 

M -- - -, in which (,S~70) 

/ -• the maximum allowable fiber stress in #/a", 
p » the average unit stress in #/□", 

M ■■ the bending moment in in.-lfaB., 
c » the distanceiof the extreme fiber from the column axis 
in ins., 

A » the area of the column cross-section in a", and 
r the radius of gyration of the column cross-section 
about an axis normal to the direction of bending, 
in inches. 

If the ends of the column sections are not milled (faced) 
for splicing, the splice material and the connecting rivets must 
resist the full load. Figure 412 illustrates how a fictitious 
splice of such a kind would appear. It is obvious that no 
economy would result, and that milling the ends of the 
columns would be much cheaper. 



There are a number of kinds of bases used to dis¬ 
tribute bottom-story column loads on to the foot¬ 
ings. In each case, the size of the base plate must be 
such that the allowable pressure on the Ixjd is not 
excetided. Footings for steel columns arc usually 
of concrete or of steel grillages. In the first, a safe 
pressure of 5(K)#/n" is common, and in the second, 
the base is bedded on a layer of grout from to 1" 
thick on top of the upper tier of grillage beams, so 
that a safe pressure of lOOOjf /a" may be used. There 
is no exact theory for analyzing bases, but the com¬ 
ponent parts are checked for flexure and shear, 
based upon assumptions. 

* The ciwaing dieeaSBion relates only to taking tiio load on to the footing. 
The design of the foundations is a subjeot in itself and requires considerable 
study apart from tlie column details. Refer to any standard text on the 
design foundations. 


For sn^ columns carrying moderate loads 
(usually net greater than 3 or 4 stories high), bases 
made of steel plates and angles (Art. 261), riveted 
together, may be used, as shown in Fig. 413 (o). 
When the projection of the base plate beyond the 
edge of the column exceeds 5" or 6", the thickness 
required for the^ plate becomes excessive for ordinary 
stock material, and some other form of base must 
be used. One of the most common methods is to 
use rolled steel slabs (Art. 262). These are simply 
thick plates, specially rolled, which can resist more 



Fig. 411 

upward bending. Occasionally, cast-iron plates 
(Art. 266) have been used. 

For heavy loads, cast-iron pedestals (Art. 264) 
are sometimes employed, as shown in Fig. 413.(6). 
Sometimes pedestals are made of cast steel in order 
to gain the advantage of increased flexural and shear¬ 
ing stresses. Another scheme is to make up a series 
of rolled sttiel slabs, as illustrated in Fig. 421. 

261. Riveted Steel Bases. 

One form of column base which may Ih!! used for 
columns carrying moderate loads is to employ a 
steel bearing plate on the bottom, supplemented by 
shoe angles on the flanges and clip angles on the 
web. For larger loads, or when the column is to 
rest upon masonry or concrete, wing plates may have 
to be used to supply additional stiflfncss, as shown in 






























Fia. 418. Column Babes 


(b) cast-iron 

























































Fig.' 414 (a). For columns resting upon rolled steel 
slabs, only shoe angles are necessary, as illustrated 
in (6) and (c). 

The design of built-up steel bases involves some 
judgment, and ce^ain arbitrary methods of arriving 
at some of the dimensions must be used. The size 
of the base plate in plan is of course determined by 
the bearing requirements. The ideal shape is 
square, although the outside dimensions of the 
column will be influential. In regard to other sizes, 
the following tabulation may be of value as a general 
guide (see Fig. 414 (a)): 

Light columns: 


Besring plate. 

. i" thick 

Clip unfixes. 

. 4X3XA 

Shoe angles. 

. fi X X 1 

Wing plate. 

. A" thick 

Medium columns: 

Bearing plate. 

. i" thick 

Clip angles. 

. 4 X 3 X J 

Shoo angles. 

. 6 X 3i X A 

Wing plate. 

. i" thick 

Heavy columns: 

Bearing plate ... 

. 1" to li" thick 

Clip angles. 

.. . . 6X4X1 

Shoe angles. 

6X4X1 

Wing plate.. 

A" or J" thick 
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After tlie^ilan dimensions of the base plate have 
been established, the next step in the design is to 
determine the thickness of the plate. One of the 
critical places is the projection teyond the raluinn, 
b, as shown in Fig. 415 (a). The action is that of a 
cantilever about the plane a -a, at the toe of the 
fillet of the shoe angle. This is conveniently 
analyzed by considering a strip 1" wide, as shown. 
The load per linear inch on the cantilever is then the 
pressure per sq. in. on the base, p, assuming a uni¬ 
form distribution. The external bending moment 
is thus = p • 6® -7- 2. The size of the angle is 
assumed (sec classification above). The combined 
thickness of the angle and the plate may be (bunted 
upon as acting as one thickness, — providing that the 
angle is riveted to the plate with a sufficient number 
of rivets to resist the horizontal shear at the plane 
of contact of the angle with the plate. If the cus¬ 
tomary spacing of .3" o.c. is used, there generally 



n] 

/iMStr Cot-uMN 
an J/ea/ 


Chan net. Colih*h 
SaanM OH Ji/ro/ 

(e) 

Fiu. 414 








It should be understood that the above classificar 
tion of loads refers only to. the range of loads for 
which built-up steel bases may be used. That is, 
a base plate thicker than 1J" is seldom employed, — 
rolled steel slabs being used instead. The sizes 
given for the “ medium load ” represent about the 
customary built-up base. 


will be ample resistance to such shear. The total 
required thickness, t in Fig. 415 (a), may l>e deter¬ 
mined from 


Mo = 


a • 1 • 
6 


or t 




Mo 


(1) in which 


8 — the maximum allowable fibre! stress in #/a". 
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If the thickness ijS the angie, ta, ia^moyrn, the 
thickness of the i>late required is f — 4 = tp.* If 
tp exceeds say IJ" as a limit, then the angle thickness 
would have to be inoreas^. If the thickness of 
the angle required under such conditions were 
excessive thickeor than the diameter of the rivets 
or the maximum thickness rolled for that size of 
angle is the limit), then a rolled steel slab ^Art. 262) 
or some other form of base would have to be used. 
Thus it may be seen that there is a limiting column 
load which may be carried safely by an ordinary 
built-up steel base, for a given (^et of conditions. 

The thickness of the base plate, between the column 
flanges, should be checked. This may he tested for a I" 
strip, as shown in Fig. 415 (b), assuming it to be a fixed end 
beam. The moment is then Me = p ■ + 12, from which 

the thickness may Iw determine from formula (1) above. 
Usually, the thickness of plate, as determined by the canti¬ 
lever, controls, however. The clip angles, attached to the 
web and the base plate, help to stiflen the latter and thus it is 
not in simple flexure. 

Another feature which should be investigated 
is the stress in the rivets which connect the shoe 
angles to the column flanges, or those at D in Fig. 
415 (c). There should be enough rivets to develop 
the load on the portion of the base beyond the edge 
of the column, or in Fig. 415 (c), p ’ A ■ E. For 
ordinary, small columns, the maximum number of 
rivets is 4, where a G X 4 angle is used and only 2 
gauge lines are available in the column face, a.s 
shown. If 4 gauge lines were available, as shown 
in (d), then 8 rivets miglit be counted upon. These 
of course must be figured at their controlling value, 
usually single shear. If the load on the area A • E, 
in l''ig. 415 (c), exceeds the strength of the rivets 
which may be driven in the upstanding leg of the 
shoe angle, then it becomes necessary to introduce a 
wing plate. This is illustrated in P'ig. 415 (e). 
This plate allows the driving of more connecting 
rivets, and the vertical extent of the plate depends 
upon the nmnlier required. Rivets should be used 
at F to keep the angle and wing plate tied together, 
and may be counted upon to resist the load. They 
also help to keep the wing plate from buckling, f 

Illustrative Prob. 261a. Design a steel built-up base to 
carry a load of 250,(K)0# which is to nwit ufxjn a concrete foot¬ 
ing. Colmnn make-up: 12 X i web plate, 4 li 6 X 4 X A* 
Allowable pnMMure on the concrete — 5iQ0f/a".X 

, . , 250,000 

Kequired area = - = .5(X)a'. 

* If tho anale were nut cuuiiwtMl to thi> bosp platr, or thpre wore an 
inaufficipnt numbrr of rivets t<i resist the hnrisontal shear diseuased, tha 
mothiid of desian would have to b<- altered. Tho moment of resistunro of 
the ancle (based upon its thiokness) would have to be subtrooted from the 
total moment, Afr, and tho thickness of tho base plato would be propor¬ 
tioned to enrry the remainfler of the moment. 

t Home detailers use stiffener nnales alone the sloping edges of the wing 
plates to prevent them from biickting when tlie wing plates are very large, 
but this is inadvisable and usually unnocossary, and complicates the dctoib. 
Stiffener angles such ns shown in Fig. 415 (/) are also cumbersome. 

t Altbou^ the euluinu would be set in grout, the oonerete dirootly 
undementli It would oontroL 
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VfiOO 22-I-". Try baae plate 24" square. 
250,000 


Actual pressure 


438#/d". 


24 X 24 

TYy 6X4 ihoe angles (see Fig. 416 (a)). 

„ p • 6* 438 X (4.75)* 

M ggg '■■■ I 

* 2 2 

/ 6Me / 6 X 4960 

0 “V 16,000 

I -f 1 -• 1.25" O.K. practically. Use 6 X 4 X J shoe £ 

24 X 1 X 2'-0" PI. 

Test plate between column flanges (Fig. 416 (&)). 




4960"f 


1.28" 


Me 


p ■ c* 

~W 


438 X (11.62)* 

- ^ - - - 4930"# 

(O.K. — less moment than above). 


Load outside of column face (see Fig. 416 (c)). 
6.75 X 24 X 4.38 - 60,300#. 



Single shear, i rivets ,‘>300#. 

4 gauge lines available, or 8 rivets in L. 

8 X 51100 42,400#. lienee wing plates arc required. 

60,300 

= 11.3. 12 rivets required. 

OulX) 


Wing plate must take up 1 row of rivcfci. 
Make PI. i" thick. 

Use 5 X si X i clip £. 

Fig. 416 (d) shows a detail of the base. 


Prob. 261b. Design a buildup steel luise to carry a load 
of 400,000# if the allowable bearing is 600#/a". Column 
make-up: 14 X J web plate, 4 £ 6 X 4 X At and 2 flange 
plates 14 X }. 
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Probi Mle. Design » built-up steel base to carry a load of 
200,000# if column is composed of 2 — 12" channels 20.7# per 
ft., and 2 —14 X I plates. Channels turned out and are 
7i" back to back. Allowable bearing 600#/a". Draw the 
details at a scale of 1}" - I'-O". 

262. Rolled Steel Slabs.* 

When a built-up steel base is not sufficient to 
distribute the column load upon the footing, the 
rolled steel slab may be used. Some designers 
prefer to use them for columns of any importance, 
as the details for the end of the column are simpler. 
A pair of standard 6X4 angles may be riveted to 
the column, as shown in Fig. 417 (a), to seat the 


Mi//cA 


'Bathtd SlahJ 

(O) 


f=* 


(b^ 

Fro. 417 

shaft, or a pair of clip angles may be attached to the 
rolled steel slab, as shown in The latter are 

principally for the purposes of erection, and aid in 
setting the column at the proper point. In some 
cases, these angles are welded to the slab, and in 
othere, they are riveted. If welded on, there is a 
danger that they will get knocked off l)efore the 
columns are in place, but riveting them is awkw^ird 
and generally they are welded. Figure 418 shows a 
group of rolled steel slabs. A disadvantage is that 
many structural shops do not carry many rolled steel 
slalw in stock, so that often they must be ordered 
from the mill. This may delay the shipment of the 
steel to the job to some extent. 

The plan dimensions of a rolled steel slab are 
established by the bearing requirements. If the 
slab is to rest upon a concrete footing, a bearing 

* Rolled ttpel alabe may be used for caaen where it ia deairable to "turn” 
a roluinu in an upper sttiry, that ia, ao that the web of the upper aeetion ia 
normal to that of the lower aeetion. This ia aomotimea done to allow heavy 
K'rdera to be nonneetod to the flan^ea inatead of to the weba. The thick 
rtilled ateel alab ia deaigned in a manner aimilar to that fur baaoa. 

Another place where rolled ateel alaba are uaed ia to ocat eolumna on top 
of aupporting nirden, or to aent girders on top of eolumna. The columns 
should be anchored through the ateel slabs in such cases. 

t Some engineers prefer to use both pairs of angles. In any instance, 
rolled steel slabs are shipped loose to the job and are not attached to the 
column shaft before shipment. This allowB the contractor to set the slabs 
in their proper positions before the other steel arrives. 
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stress of^»0jf/D'' for the concrete may be used. 
The slab lls usually grouted into place, but the 
bearing of the concrete under the grout is the govern¬ 
ing factor. When a slab is to rest upon a steel 
fpillage footing, usually a layer of to of grout 
is placed lietween the base and the top tier of the 
grillage. It wQuld be a relatively simple matter to 


■■■ 

r ' 

i' 
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plane the bearing surface of the slab^ but it would 
involve considerable work and expense to plane the 
top flanges of the beams in the upper tier of the 
grillage, where the rolled steel slab would rest. 
Hence the layer of grout is used to give a level l)ear- 
ing. In usual cases, the allowable tearing for neat, 
Portland cement grout is 1000(f/a", but when neat 
grout between steel, not over thick, is* used, 
1500#/n" may he spec¬ 
ified. } When the re¬ 
quired bearing area is 
known, the plan di¬ 
mensions of the slab 
should Ixj fixed to the 
nearest 2" above the 
requirements. These 
should naturally con¬ 
form to the column 
section above, as far 
as possible. The slab 
should be square, pref¬ 
erably, but rectangular 
slabs are often used in 
order to keep the pro¬ 
jections in each direc¬ 
tion as nearly equal 
as possible, and there¬ 
by keep the thickness of the slab a minimum.§ 

The thickness of the slab must be sufficient to 
resist the bending induced in it. The method of 
calculating the moment is varied according to one’s 
judgment of how the bending takes place. Some 
believe that the maximum moment occurs at the 
center-line of the column, and others base the cal¬ 
culations on the projection of the slab beyond the 
face of the column, acting as a simple cantilever. 
If the following symbols arc assumed in Fig. 419; 



ilM. 




pi 


□ 


Fici. 419 



t Recommendnd by the Mntional Board of Fire Underwriton. 
I Other factora may alao dictate that the alab be rectangular. 
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w = the actmJ*' intensity of prci^ure on the 
base in #/□", * 

B — the length of the rolled steel slab in a given 
direction in ins., and 

b = the outside dimension of the column in the 
corresponding direction, in ins., 

then the bending moment, for a strip 1" wide, 
may l)e expressed by 


Maximum projection ^ 


11 " 


w 

M, 


t 


^,000 

36 X 36 


493#/a" 


w (B - b)« 493 X (22)« 

8 


v/' 


6 X 29,900 
16,000 


= 2f,900"# 

3.49" 

Use slab 3i" thick.} 


ty(B* - b*) 

Mt — -jj-(about the center-line of col¬ 
umn),} (-S-Tl) 


or, 


,, w{B — by, ^ 

Mt = -g-(as a cantilever).} (^>-72) 


The two above expressions are not equal in value, and 
the first is larger than the second. The cantilever 
method (formula ((S~72)) is more commonly used, 
— it licing reasoned that the column above the slab 
is not as " flexible ” as a beam flange on a bearing 
plate might be, as the column has a great depth in 
the direction of the bending in this case. In the 
alxive formulas, the dimensions used should be the 
ones which involve the maximum projection. Some 
designers also calculate the bending moment for a 
1" strip between the flanges of the column, assuming 


it to act as a fixed end beam 



This 


moment nsually will not control, however. When 
the value of the maximum bending moment has 
been obtained, the thickness of the slab may be 
determined from 


t = 



in which} 


I = the required thickness of the rolled steel 
slab in ins., 

Mt = the maximum bending moment in in.-llw., 
and 

, .f — the maximum allowable fiber stress in 
#/□", usually 10,000. 


In general, the thickness should be a multiple of 


Illustrative Prob. 262a. Determine the size of a rolled 
steel slab to distribute the loarl of 640,000# for the column 
shown in Fig. 420. Concrete footing. 

640 000 

Bearing area required = —“ 1280n" 

= 3.5.7+" Use 36" X 36" slab. 

* The Hftiiat intensity of pr^sauro is the loud divided by the actual area 
of tiio base (not the allowable pressurct by which the siso of the base was 
eatabluthed). In tliis way. some thickness of plate may be saved In many 
cases. 

t For the derivaiton of tlicsu formulae, refer to Art. 16. 


Clear distance between flanges - 12J — 2 X 1 => 11.76" 

w IJ 403 X (11.76)* .. 

- - - = 5460 # (does not control] 


Mt 


12 



lYtb It 

^It 

Fic. 420 


Illustrative Piob. 262b. If the con¬ 
ditions in Illustrative l*rob. 262a were 
the same except that the slab were to 
rest upon a steel grillage footing, what 
size of rolled steel slab would lie re¬ 
quired? Use 1" grout maximum. 

Maximum allowable bearing stress = 
1600#/a" 

„ . . , 640,000 

Bearing area required = - = 

loW) 

4270" 

^427 = 20.7" Trv 24" X 24" slab. 


Assuming 6X4 bracket angles for the flanges, as in Fig. 
417 (a), 

1*5. + 4 + 4 “ 231". 24" minimum dimension. 

640,(XX) 


24 X 24 
Maximum projection — 
1110 X (10)* 


iiio#/u" 

24 - 14 


Mt =■ 


s 


2 

13.‘KK)"# 


5" 


/(> X 13,«IM) 

V ifl.ooo 


= 2.29'' 


Use 24" X 21"} X 2'-0" slab. 

If a rectangular slab were used, the 24" dimension across 

427 

the flanges must be used, and = 17.8, say 18" could be 

employed for the other dimension, leaving only a 2" projec- 

24 — 1.5..5 

tion. The maximum projection is then-;;—- = 4.25". 


2 


w - - 


640,(XX) 


24 X 18 


1482#/a" 


Mt = 


1482 X (8..5)* 


= 13,420"# 


/6 X 13,420 ^ 

V 16,000 


2.24'' 


A 24" X 21" X l'-6" slab could be used, but under usual 
conditions the square slab would work out better with the 
footing design. 

Rolled steel slabs are available up to and including 
a 12" thickness, by Y' increments, but ordinarily 
9" is a usual mill-stock limit, and a fi" thickness is 
sometimes considered an economical limit. An- 


t This » the AnUhed thickness And plaoins must be allowed for (iic<‘ 
following dmcussioii). 
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other type of base may be cheaper than using too 
thick a dab. Slabs 4" thick or less, and up to 36" 
wide, may be straightened true and smooth in a 
hydraulic press. For thicknesses exceeding 4", a 
surface must be planed if it is to rest on steel. A 
surface which is to bear on concrete need not be 
planed, as the slab is set in grout. An allowance of 
Y' should be made in the thickness for each planed 
surface. Thus for thicknesses greater than 4", 
rotted steel slabs are less than the ordered thick¬ 
ness when they are to bear on concrete or grout, 
and 1" less when they are to bear on steel. 

In order to speed up delivery from the mill, 
standard commercial sizes are now adopted by some 
companies. These arc rolled in quantity, stocked, 
and then cut to the lengths ordered, so that less 
tune is required to obtain them. Any reasonable 
length is obtainable. The following is a standard 
list; 

Rolled Commercial Sizes* 

14 X 11, 10X11,20 X 2,24 X 21,24 X 3,28 X 3,32 X 31, 
30 X 4, 36 X 4, 34 X 5, 40 X 5, 34 X SJ, 44 X 61. 34 X 6, 
34 X 61, 42 X 61, 34 X 7, 42 X 7, 40 X 71, 34 X 8, 48 X 8, 
and 48 X 9. 

Prob. 262c. Determine the size of a rolled atcel slab to 
distribute a column load of 760,0001 on a concrete footing. 
(Column mako-iip: 14 X } web plate, 4 — 6X4X1 angles, 
2— 14 X « cover plates. Use a commercial size. 

Prob. 262d. Design a rolled steel slab to distribute u load 
of 480,00Q){t on a grillage footing. Column make-up: 12 X j 
web plate, 4 — 6 X 31 X 1 angles, 2 —12 X 1 cover plates. 

263. Multiple Steel Slabs. 

When the foundation is good for a high tearing 
pressure, such as hard rock, a scries of rolled steel 
slabs, similar to that illustrated in Fig. 421, f may 



Fio. 421 

te used. In many cases, it may work out cheai^r 
than some other form of footing, because only a 
small depth is required. This is trUe especially 
when the required length of grillage teams is 3'4)" 
or less on a concrete footing, as excavation and 
blasting are saved. The design of each slab is 
similar to that given in the preceding discussion 
(Art. 262). 

* Aa Hated in “Dcaign ol Structural Steel for Tier Buildinia,’' editad 
and ropyrizhted by the American Bridge Company, New York City. 

t Ba^ on on article by Mr. K. W. Stern, Conaiilting Engineer, New 
York City, in Engineering Newa-Recoid, May 4, 1922. 
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264. Cast-ifon Pedestals. 

sncmcATioR cuusm 

Cast-iron bases or shoes shall l)c planed on 
top. Bases which rest on steel girders sliall be 
plwed top and Irattom. The thickness of metal 
shall bo not less than I inch. The inclination 
of thq outer edge of the rilis with the horizontal 
shall be not less tiuui 46 degrees. Whenever 
one side of the bed plate exccetis 3 feet in length 
a reinforcing flange at least 3 inches high shall 
be provided. 

For columns carr>’ing very heavy loads, the thickness of a 
steel or cast-iron plate, or of a rolled 8to«?i slab, may become 
impracticable, and sometimes a cast-iron pedestal is used 
instead as a load may be distributed in a relatively small 
Iieight. This is sometimes the case in relatively high build¬ 
ings. One advantage is that the details at the bottom of the 
column are simple. Bracket angles arc riveted to the column, 
which in turn are attached by Ixdta through the pedestal.} 
Figure 413 (&) illustrates the detail, and Fig. 422 shows an 
actual installation. 



Fio. 422 

Pedestals are generally made s(|uarc in plan at the hase,1[ 
and either rectangular or square in plan at the top. Figure 
gives a typical illustration. The size of the Itottom is 
governed by the area required for the tearing. The minimum 
size of the tup is determined by seating the bracket angles of 
the column and providing sfiaee for the Imlts. The height, 
h, is uRiutlly made from i to i the width of the Imse. When 
a “ hub ” type is employed, as in Fig. 423 (b), the diameter 
of the hub must te assumed. This is often made atxxit H" 
inside, or to conform to the column altovc, and the thickness 
of the metal is commonly made I J" minimum. The top plate 
is made 1" minimum, and li" is a customary value. Tlie 
thickness of the base plate is ateut l-J" minimum, and 11" 
represents an average. The numter of rite is a matter of 
judgment, but they should te altout os shown in Fig. 423 (h) 
for Ijases 2'-0" to 4'-()" square, and ateut as shown in f'ig. 424 
for l>a8CB 5'-0" to fl'-O" square. The thickinwi should te 1" 
minimum. In fact, no metal should lie less than 1" thick for 
this work, and not more than 4" thick, and preferably 3". 
The comer rite should te from 1" to J" thicker than the 
others, as they are longer. The thickness of any rili should 
not he less than jg the clear height tetween the top and 

t From the BiiiMing Code of tlii> National Board of Fire Undrrwriton, 
New York City. 

i Rivote are never i»mI through caut imp. Anriior bolt* may be taken 
through the pedefltal if nocemory for uplift, although thie in unusual. 

f Sometimes pedestals are made round, ss they arc applied better to 
cireulor piers or caissons. In sueh eases, the bending moment may be 
•pproxinuted os the load times 0.11) the diameter of the base plate. 
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bottom pbtes. In suUunary, an effort should be made to have 
the thicknesses of all ^ parts somewhere near fine same. If 
radically different thhjknesses were used for the component 
parts, cracks in the casting might develop, due to the different 
rates of cooling. For this reason, it is wise to avoid having 
the ribs meet under the comers of the top plate, and hence a 
" hub ” t3rpe of pedestal is advantageous. 



(a) 
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Fillets should be used at all intersecting traces of the parts, 
as they aid in strengthening the casting and in its manufac¬ 
ture. The radius of the fillets is usually V'- 'I'he top of the 
pedestal is planed to provide a level seat for the column. 
The holes for the column anchor bolts are not cored in the 
casting, but are drilled latex (|\" greater than diameter of the 
bolts) so that accurate setting of the column is possible. 
Grout hol«i are provided in the bottom plate (usually 4 — 2'>, 
as shown). On the job, the peilestal is leveled on top of the 
footing by small steel wedges, then formed around, and grout 
is {toured until it ap|iears in all of the holes, in order to bed the 
{tedestal pru[]erly. No two grout holes should be on the same 
line {tarallel to either axis of the base. When the grout 
a})|)ears in the holes so located, it gives reasonable assurance 
that the grout is in a com]iIctc layer under the {tedestal. 
Two grout holes sliould be near the center of the {tedestal. 
Large openings should occur in a ty{te such as " K ” in Fig. 
423 (a), or else be formed by the space inside the hub, as in 
(b). This is essential, so that the cores in the casting process 
may be removed. If the requinsl thickness of the b^ be¬ 
comes excessive, or the thickness otherwise established is not 
strong enough to resist the local bending lietween the ribs, 
a rim (or border) should lx: used, us shown in Fig. 424. In 
fact, a rim should be used on all large {jedestals as a matter 
of protection, esijeciallv those larger than 4'-()" square. 

Forms other than those shown may Ixe devised and have 
been used. The top plate may be solid and round holes 
placed in the ribs to extract the core. In others, the middle 
ribs may be made to form a circle, with one rib across, to 
carry the web of the column. In some ty{xw, the metal of 
the column alxxve may not bear accurately over the ribs. 
This would catise bending in the top plate and should bo 
avoided. 

In designing a cast-iron {xedestal, the stresses cannot be 
computed accurately, and hence a high factor of safety 
should be used, as well as to provide for tbc tendency of cast 
iron to have flaws and to be unreliable, llie s^ion is 
established mainly by the use of the flexure formula. The 
design must be more or less “ cut and try,” because of the 
many variables. The minimum sectional area may be cal¬ 
culated with an assumed set of dimensions (not includii^ the 
ribs). The neutral axis at this section may be located, and 
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the resulting moment of inertia computed. This will allow 
testing the maximum flexural stress. The shear should also 
be investigated. There should be enough sectional area in 

the ribs and hub at a plane 
just below the top plate to 
resist thedoad on the pedestal. 
The thickness of the bottom 
plate must be sufficient to 
resist the local Ixending be¬ 
tween the ribs. Common 
working stresses for cast iron 
are 3(X)0#/a'' for both tension 
and shear. Cast iron is a 
good material in bearing and 
comprcfflion, so tliat the bear¬ 
ing of the coltunn on the tot* 
{date, and the compressive 
filxir stress due to bending, do 
not usually have to be in¬ 
vestigated. 

Illustrative Prob. 264a. If 
the column load in Fig. 424 is 
600,(X)0#, detennine if the sec¬ 
tion of pedestal shown is satis¬ 
factory. Column 10” in size. 
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Assume 6" X 4" base angles (long legs vertical) 10 -f 4 + 
4 = 18". Allowing for overrun, etc., make top 20" square. 

000,000 


Ilequired )x;aring area 
Vi^) » 35.6" 


500* 


1200a" 

Make base .30" square. 


Assume top IJ" thick, base 1}" thick, and hub thick. 
36 X J = 12". Make de{jth = 16". 

The shaded area indicated in Fig. 424 is available, neglect¬ 
ing the fillets and rim. 

Area “ A ” = .33 X 1.75 = 57.75 

2 Areas ” B " = 2 X 13 X 1.25 == .32..'j0 
2 Areas " C ” = 2 X OX 1.25 = 1.5.00 


Total area = 105.25tJ" 
Taking moments about the base, 

57.75 X 0.87 = 50.53 
32..50 X 8.25 = 268.12 
15.00 X 15.38 = 230.62 


549.27 

ia5.26 


6 . 21 " 


Bum = 549.27 
distance of N.A. above base. 


Calculating the moment of inertia, /«, 


I + 

Area “ A ” 15 + 

2 Areas " B ” 4.58 -f- 

2 Areas “C” 2 + 


A d* 

57.75 X (4.33)‘ = 1098 
32.50 X (3.04)» = 759 
15.00 X (10.16)* «= 1550 


Moment of resistance. 


Mr 


s I 3000 X .3407 
c “ 5.21 


lo = 3407"* 


1,940,000"#. 


External moment, A/« = 300,000 X 9 — 2,700,000"#. 

The selected cross-section is not satisfactory, and a thicker 
top and bottom plate must be assumed. 

Local Ixending between ribs. 

* If an anumed prdmtol does not teat out utiifastorily, of eouiw 
a loraor one muet be ueod. Tbe moot effective p l eoee to odd area ore in 
the tw and bottom platee. 
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Average dietance center to center of riba 

Clear distance between ribs >° 4" — 1" ■» 3". 

w • Zj* 

Plate continuoua. End span ■» »= 1.0 w • L* in.-lbe. 

*. 600,000 

Actual presBiire on base » = 464ii‘/a". 

Conaider a 1" strip. 

M, - 1,0 X 464 X (3)* = 4180"# 

4180 = —- • P » HM t = 2.0, say 3" thick. 

Sectional area of hub •= (9.26)* X v X 1.25 = .3360". 

12 ribs 1" thick, and 4 ribs 1|" thick, average length under 
top plate = 7" each 

12XlX7+4XliX7 = 1330" 

Shear resisting area = 336 + 133 = 469, say 4700" 

= 1280#/a" she^r O.K. 

The shear at the edge of a local rib on a strip of the bottom 
plate should also i)e tested. 

I'he design of a cast-iron pedestal is laborious work, and 
in many coses, attempts arc made to standardize them. This 
will also allow the re-use of patterns and hence decrease 
the cost of the pedestals considerably. Figure 425 gives a 
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Fig. 425* 


typical illustration of this kind. Naturally the numlier of 
sizes of pedestals for a given job should be limited, and the 
column loads to be oarri^ may lie grouped. 

* Reproduced with penninion, from data of Mr, Franeia W. Wibon, 
Conaultios Eiupnaer, Cambridge, Maaa. 


Prob. SMb. ^tablish the proper thicknesses of the bottom 
plate in llluJUntive Proh. 264a if the top plate is made 1|" 
thick. 

Prob. S64c. Design (make the calculations) for a liaso 
plate similar to Fig. 424 tti carry a load of 800,(XX)#, Assume 
column 12" in size. Make height 1 '-8". 

Prob. S64d. Check the size of petiestal shown in Fig. 425 
for a load of 2<50 ^ons. 

265. Cast-iron Plates. 

For column loads which do not require as heavy a base os 
a cast-iron pedestal, one form of alternate which may lie 
used is a cast-iron plate, similar to that shown in Fig. 426. 
The design is similar to that discussed and illustrated for 
cast-iron jiedestals (.^rt. 264). The maximum overall thick¬ 
ness should lie limited to 4". In general, it may lie said that, 
for such cases, roiled steel slalis would lie preferable and more 
reliable, and probably less expensive. 



266. Anchorage. 

The usual column is often not tied into the footing 
with anchor bolts, such as in office buildings of 
ordinary heights, apart.nicnt houses, and the like. 
However, when columns are subjected to wind 
uplift, or when direct uplift is possible, such as 
in cantilever, theatre balcony framing, anchor 
bolts should be. used. In mill buildings which 
are subjected t<j shocks and vibration, the col¬ 
umns should bo anchored to the footinfi^ in the 
usual case. It is considered advisable to provjde 
anchor bolts in all cases in order tti protect the build¬ 
ing against unusual conditions such as for earth¬ 
quakes, tornadoes, and the like. 

A check should be made of anchorages where 
sliding is possible, especially in places whent earth¬ 
quake disturbances arc frequent. This sort of 
movement causes shear at the plane where the 
coiunm base rests upon the footing. The shear 
induced by the average quake may lie expected to 
average about .'i0% of the load, inasmuch as the 
incipient sliding is a function of the inertia of the 
column load. A definite portion of this may be 
carried by the frictional resistance between the two 
materials, which again is the load multiplied by the 
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coefficient of frioHon between the two^ materials. 
As the unifonnly distributed load on concrete foot¬ 
ing is approximately 500#/sq. in. and the coefficient 
of friction betwe^ steel and concrete is 0.35, the 
resistance to sliding is about 175#/u". The balance 
must be provided by shear resistance in the anchor 
bolts. 

If the uplift may be calculated as a definite value, 
then by dividing it by 16,000 #/d", the required net 
sectional area of the anchor bolts may be obtained. 
By establishing the number of lx>lts (usually either 
2 or 4), and using a table of the net areas for screw 
threads (Table 78), the size of the bolts may be 
obtained. The anchorage of the bolts may be 
established by using either of two methods, namely: 

(1) To embed the bolts for a length such 
that the safe tensile strength of each will be 
developed by the bond with the concrete, or 

(2) To use washers at the lower ends of the 
bolts, of such a size tliat the bearing of the 
washers on the concrete will be equivalent to 
the tensile strength of the Ixdts. 

In the hnit method, the bond is the adhesive strength 
between the surfaces of contact of the bolt with the concrete 
(circumference of bolt tiiries the leng^th of eintjedinent). A 
safe bond stress may be taken as 80#/a". If the following 
symbols arc used, 

a, ~ the cross-sectional area of one bolt, in sq. ins., 

St = the allowable tensile stress in the bolt in #/□", 
usually 16,000, 

X ° the length of the imbedment in ins., 
t = the diameter of the lx)lt in ins., and 
u the allowable Ijond stress in #/□" of surface 
contact, 

the aUowable tension in the bolt is 

T - at -ft = •/,. 


This must be developed by the bond resistance, or 


w • i* 
4 


(»■ • i) • a: • u, or 

r-i 

4 u 


(5-73) 


For/, 


16,000#/d", and u - 80#/a", 


16,000 . 
4 X 80 * 


60i 


or 50 diameters of the lx>lt. Sometimes rods, threaded at the 
column base end, are used, and hooked at the lower ends. 
Right angle hooks are of no real Ixinefit but the length of such 
a hook may lie counted ui>on os length of embedment. Semi¬ 
circular hooks add to the Ixind, and the length of the hooked 
portion may be considered as equal to twice its real length as 
emliedment. 'Pherc should lie sufficient concrete engaged by 
the hook to prevent the latter from straightening out. 


It is not always convenient to embed a rod into 
a footing 50 diameters, and bolts are not usually 
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TABLE 78* 

SCREW THREADS 
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made in such lengths, so that the more common 
method of anchorage involves the use of washers. 
This is also the more positive and direct method. 
Several ways of providing bearing at the ends of the 
bolts may be used, such as shown in Fig. 427. A 
small plate may be used for each boH, or a pair of 
bolts may be jointly anchored by a bar engaging the 
two. The thickness of the plate must be sufficient 
to resist the local bending on it. The depth at which 
the washer is placed must be such that the shearing 

* Ameriean Bridsa C!o. Std. bom th« Camaaie Pooket Companion. 
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strength of the concrete above it is ample.* The 
weight of the footing, plus any engaged earth, must 
be more than the upUft. This is usually more than 
safe. For large anchor bolts, pieces of channel, 
or angle, are lysed to provide sufficient bending 
resistance. When columns are arbitrarily anchored, 
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Fra. 427 


the sise of the anchor bolts is nominal, but not less 
than 2 — 1"^ are generally employed. These 
should be set as far apart as possible. The washers 

* For anchor bolta act in atonewnrk, the hnlea are made about 1" larKW 
than the diameter of the bolti and the bolta arc net in eoinent arout. This 
is more reliable than uaina either lead nr sulphur, and the grout is easier to 
use, is stronger, and is a better preservative. The resiatanee in such oases 
may be calculated at 4aO#/U" of aurfaco oontaot. 
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"s. 

and embedment are made sufficient to develop the 
strength \)f these bolts in such cases as well. The 
size of the holes in the column base is commonly 
made la^r than the diameter of the Iwlts, to 
allow for adjustment in setting the column. The 
bolts are set in the concrete by the use of a template, 
as illustrated in Fig. 428. (For a discussion of 
anchor bolt setting plans, see Art. 249.) 



Fuj. 428 


Prob. 288a. If 4 anchor Imlta arc to be used, what alae is 
required for an uplift of .'iO,(KX)#7 What size of bearinK 
platen in required if the allowable bearinK 5(N)|/a"? 

Prob. 288b. For a wall column load of 106,00()||f, a soil 
liearing value of 6000 #/q', and a safe liearing stress of 500 
jf/a" on the concrete, design a column base to resist earth¬ 
quake action coupled with a [xtssible uplift of 26,000#. 





CHAPTER 23 


MISCELLANEOUS COLUMNS 


Skctiox 23a 

STEEL STRUTS 


267. General. 

In stair-framing, pent-houses, intermediate beam 
supports, and so on, large-sized columns arc usually 
unnecessary, and for light loads and short lengths, 
angles may be used. These are often called stmts. 
Figure 429 shows a typical shop detail of a single 



Fio. 429 


angle stmt. The design of stmts is similar to that 
for steel columns (Chap. 21), and, in fact, they are 
small steel columns and all the common require¬ 
ments apply to them. Sometimes a pair of chan¬ 
nels are used for heavier loads and where available 
space is limited as well. 


Figure 430 shows common sections of angle stmts 
that in (b) being most usual. The section in (a) is 
suitable for light loads, but is not economical of 
material, as the strength is limited by the least 
radius of gyration, which is atmut the 3-3 axis. A 
single angle strut is readily adaptable to comer 
framing, and for hangers where the section is in 
tension. Equal-logged angles are generally em¬ 
ployed. When two angles are used, unequal-legged 
angles with the long legs vertical are common, 
as the radii of gyration alxiut the 1-1 and 2-2 
axes arc more nearly balanced. The legs may be 
in contact or apart, depending upon the conditions. 





Fh4. 430 

The section in P’ig. 430 (c) is used only when 
unequal ratios of slenderness in the two respective 
directions occur, or when clearances require such a 
detail. The section in (d) is confined principally to 
bracing, and to eave and end struts in mill buildings 
(see Index). It is not normally economical of 
material as the radius of gyration about the 3-3 
axis controls. The section in (c) is used only in 
special cases, such as under theatre balconies, or 
as reinforcement in columns (Art. 276). An ad¬ 
vantage in the latter instance is the fact that the 
circle of fire protection material, when circuni- 
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scribed, is of a smaller diameter than when an H 
section is used. It is not particularly economical 
of steel. 

Tables are used to a great extent in the design of 
struts. These give various radii of gyration, sec¬ 
tional areas, and in some cases, the allowable loads 
for various lengths. 


One rivet in the middle of the length would l)e euflicient, 
but for praetical reasone, a '2'-0" spacing of rivets is generally 
used. 


Illustrative Prob. 269a. Design a double angle strut to 
carry a load of 76.(X)0#. Length lO'-O". Use lung legs 
vratical and }" back to l>ack of C.. 


Minimum r 


10 X 12 
12U 


1 . 0 ". 


268. Single Angle Struts. 

The design of single angle struts is discussed in 
Art. 206. The important point to keep in mind is 
that the controlling radius of gyration is about the 
3-3axi8. This eliininatcs the smaller sizes of angles 
for any considerable lengths on account of the limit¬ 
ing ratio of slenderness. A safe guide in this respect 
is that a 3 X 3 cannot be used for lengdis over 6'-0". 

niustratlve Prob. 268a. I^iesign a single angle strut O'-O" 
long to carry a load of 3.5,000#. 

9 X 12 

Minimum r = = 0.9". 

From tables, 5 X 5 L minimum, r,_, (ave.) - 0.97" 

p = 16,000 - — - =» 8230#/n" 

OR nno 

A = = 4.25D" reg’d. 5 X 5 X 4 L. = 4.7.5a" 

w = 16.2#/fl. 

If room is available, a larger sized angle of thinner metal is 
more economical. 

Try 6 X 6, n_, = 1.19" 

p = 16,000 - ^1 19^ ' " “ 9650#/a" 

OR 

A = = 3.6:ia" 6X6X1 A = 4..36n" 

iMioO 

w S' ]4.9#/ft. line. 

A 6 X 4 X I L could be used but no gain is made. 

Prob. 268b. Design a single angle strut 7'-0" long to carry 
a load of 32,000#. Use e<iual legged angle. 

Prob. 268c. Ilesign a strut of a single unequal legged angle 
for the data of Prob. 268b. Compare the weights per ft. in 
the two examples. 


269. Double Angle Struts (liong Legs Vertical). 

The design of struts of two angles with the long 
legs vertical (in section) is discussed in Art. 206. 
The angles should be hold tt^ether by stay rivets 
(with washers in between the angles, if separated) to 
make them act in unison. Theoretically, the ratio 
of slenderness of one angle between rivets should be 
less than that of the strut as a whole. 

To illustrate for 211 4 X 3 X i for a 12'-0" length, r.-i = 
0.64" and r,_» = 1.22". 


a 


78.7, or « ^ 50.3". 


From tables, minimum size L = 3| X 24. 
Uatwllv a larger size will bo more economical. 
Try 5 X 3, r (avo.) - 1.30" 


76,000 

O-MO 


1.30 

7.96n" or 3.98rJ" for 1 L. 

2 e. 5 X 3 X A, w = 28.6#/ft. 


Several trials will lie made to illustrate how the judgment is 
improved, and to show that larger sizes are more economical. 


Try 5 X 3J, r (ave.) = 1..56" 

70 X in X 12 


P 

A 


16,000 - 


10,610#/n" 


1..56 

7.16a" or 3..5MO" for 1 l. 


^(»0 

10,610 

2 li .5 X 34 X A, w - 24.0#/ft. 
Try 6 X 3.J, r fave.) = 1.43" 

p = 16,(K)0 - 10,130#/a" ' 


A = 


76,000 


1.43 

7..50n" or 3.750" for 1 L. 


10,130 

2 11 6 X 34 X A- w - 27.0#/ft. 
Try 6 X 4, r (ave.) = 1.67" 

p = ]6,0<X) - =■ 10,970#/a" 

7fi 

A = - 6.92n", or 3.460" for 1 L. 

2 £ 6 X 4 X i, w =-- 24.6#/ft. 

The 5 X 34 X A C I'he niost economical selection. 

Prob. 269b. Design a strut of 211, long legs vertical, 
10'-3" long, to carry a load of 42,00()#. Use j" gusset plates. 


270. Double Angle Struts (Short liOgs Vertical). 

When a lieam frames into a strut at a level intermediate 
Ixitweim the top and bottom, the short legs of a double angle 
strut arc sunietiines tnade the vertical ones. This gives a 
bettor lialanre of the ratios of slenderness in the. two direc¬ 
tions. The total loa«l must of course Ije used in determining 
the re<iuire«l area (see Art. 206). 

Prob. 270a. Design a stmt, comp<jBed of 2 £, short legs 
vertical, 8'-0" long, to carry a load of 28,000#. Use 4" 
gtissels. 

271. Two Angles Starred. 

Two angles " starred ” os a strut are in reality two single 
angle struts tied together by batten plates to make them act 
in unison. The controlling radius of gyration of each angle 
is about the 3-3 axis, so that the value for the strut is twice 
that for one angle. The spacing of the iMitten plates slioukl 
theoretically be such that the ratio of slenderness for one 
angle between batten plates is not greater than that for the 


spacing of rivets, s. 
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strut as a whole. Sinoll the combined r is twice that for one 
angle, the spacing of fatten plates is i f. Intpractiicet a 
spad^ of 3'-0" is genatally used for the batten platea The 
connections bringing the load on to such a strut must be 
such that they equally distribute the load to both angles, or 
the design must be altered accordingly. 


Batten plates should be wide enough to allow 2 rfrets at each 
end, and should be spaced 3'-0" o.e. 

Prob. 271b. Design a strut of 2 IS., starred, to cany a load 
of 18,000# on an ll'-O" length. 
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lllustratiTe Prob. 271a. Design a strut of 2 IS, starred, to 
carry a load of 32,000# on a 14'-0" length. 

■ 14 X 12 

Minimum r «• —— = 1.4 

r for one angle »■ 1.4 + 2 ■■ 0.7" 
qo 000 

lYial area - 3.20" or 1.6D" per angle. 

From tables, 4 X 4 is requued (rj-i 0.79") 

p -t 16,000 - 10,3a)#/a" allowable 

A - - 3.09D" 2 £ 4 X 4 X iO.K. 


272. Four Angles Starred. 

This type of strut is in reality two pairs of double 
angle struts, and the design may be made in accord¬ 
ance with such restrictions. The radius of gyration 
is twice that of the double angle strut. The angles 
should be riveted 2'-0" o.c. (Art. 206). One use of 
this type of strut is to reinforce heavy concrete 
filled columns (Fig. 434 (d)). A strut of this kind 
is also used where limited space is allotted to the 
column. Usually equal-legged an^es are em¬ 
ployed. 
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I>. S7Sa. Design a strut of 4 H, stured, 14'-0" long) 
to carry a load of 100,000#< 


Minimum r • 
angles. 


1 4 X 12 
120 


1.4" or 0.7" for each pair of 


, , _ 70 X 10 X 12 _ „ 

p (allowable) ■» 16,000 —-- ■» 10,990#/a 

, 76,000 10,000 X 6.49 X 1.99 

p (actual) =-UX- +-- 

- 11,000#/D". Use 2 E. 0 X 4 X i. 


TABLE 79 — Continued 
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273. Eccentric Loads. 


In some cases, beams are framed into struts so 
that the load is eccentric, as shown in Fig. 431. 
The design under such circumstances is similar to 
that discussed in Art. 243. The following problem 
will indicate the procedure in applying the 
principles. 


Illustrative Prob. 278a. Design a strut composed of 2 11, 
long legs vertical, lO'-O" long, for the loading conditions 
shown in Fig. 431. 


Minimum r 


10 X 12 
120 


1 . 0 ". 


Try 2 E. 6X4x1, r (min.) = 1.64", * 1.99" and 

A - 9.600". - 2 X 17.4 - 34.8"«. 


Prob. 278b. Design a strut composed of 2 E, long legs 
vertical, similar to the conditions in Fig. 431, for a 9'-0" 



length, direct load 60,(XX)#, eccentric load 11,000# applied 2" 
from face of strut, and angles J" back to back. 
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274. Connectioiis. 

The details at the ends of struts and*at points 
where beams frame in are similar to those for larger 
steel columns. Intermediate beams may be sup¬ 


angled strut, the flanges of the beam may be bloKsied 
off and the web framed in-netween the legs as in 
(c) or (d). s A gusset plate could be used but this 
increases the eccentricity caused by the beam load. 





ported by seat angles (Art. 2M) if they frame into 
the face of a strut as in Fig. 432 (a). If an inter¬ 
mediate b(!am frames into a projecting leg of a single 
angle strut the web may be attached directly as in 
(b). If there are two projecting legs, as in a double- 


When a Ijcam runs over the top of a strut, cap 
details of angles and a plate may be used, similar 
to top story columns (Art. 257). Figure 432 (e) 
and (/) shows some common details for the bases 
of struts. 


Section 23b 

CONCRETE-FILLED COLUMNS 


276| Uses. 

Concrete-filled columns may be used for various 
types of buildings up to three or four stories high, 
where relatively light loads are encountered. Ad¬ 
vantages are: 

(1) relatively small diameters, and hence 
easily concealed in partitions if required, 

(2) quick delivery, 

(3) simple erection, and 

(4) advantageous use with either steel or 
wood beams, as shown in Fig. 433. 

These columns are considered to be fire-resisting and 
they have stood up under severe fire and water tests. 


276. Types. 

Figure 434 shows typical sections which may be 
used for concrete-filled columns. That in (a) is 
the one used in ordinary cases. When a small 
amount of additional reinforcement is necessary, a 
round steel rod may be added, as in (6). If several 
square inches additional are required, a pipe of 
small diameter may be used, as in (c). Another 
scheme is to add four structural steel angles starred 
(Art. 272), as illustrated in Fig. 434 (d). These 
offer the best distribution of supplementary metal. 
The rivets, 6'' o.c., provide good anchorage to the 
concrete and make a good bond. Sometimes, type 
id) is designed so that the angles and the concrete 
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within a circle circumscribed about them will cany 
the load safely, — neglecting the strcngrii of the 
pipe and the remmader of the concrete as an extra 
precaution against fire and abrasion, in order to 
obtain certain insurance classifications. The sup¬ 
porting power, or at least the hoop strength, of the 
pipe, however, would not be entirely impaired even 
in a severe fire. 


sufficient mass to drive down throuifta. Other methodl‘^- 
sist of striking blows automatic^y upon the outside of the 
pipe at right angles to the 8xis;ji the pipe to make the eon* 
Crete settle 'and approach maximum density, or auto* 
nutically compressing it in a direction parallel to the longi* 
tudinal axis with special machinery. It w claimed by some 
that the method of striking blows is not as efficient as the 
others liecause the force of the blow is more or less absorbed 
by the mass of steel and concrete, especially in large columns. 



Types of Conchete Filled Columns 


277. Manufacture. 

The chipf manufacturers who have patents on 
this type of column are the United States Column 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., The Milford Iron Foundry, 
Milford, Mass., the I.ally Column Co. of New York 
C.Mty and Chicago, and the ('rex C'olumn C'o, of 
Chicago. There are two grades of columns made, 
— the light weight (L.W.), in which single strength 
standard pipe or casings arc used, and the heavy 
weight (H.W.), in which the shell is standard steel 
pipe."" If the heavy weight columns are 


278. Strength of the Columns. 

The ultimate strength of concrete filled columns 
is such that a factor of safety of 4 or more is obtained 
when compared with the safe loads as obtained by 
fonnula. Progressive tests to ascertain the behavior 
of this type of column are reported in the catalogue 
of the Milford Co. | The first, object was to establish 
the relation of , the modulus of elasticity of the steel 
in the pipe to that of the concrete. A typical case 
is represented by the following; 

Figure 435 (b) shows the plot of a test on an 8" X 8" X 24" 
concrete block of a I : 2 : 3 mix. The gauge length was 20". 
The points on the curve, arbitrarily selected, were the 75,(MX)|P 
and 20,0(X))|< loarls, or an increment of 55,000#. The corre¬ 
sponding total deformations were 0.(K)0:i" and 0.0(X)8", or a 
decrease in length of 0.0055". Applying the formula for the 
modulus of elasticity, 

P ■ L .55,000 X 20 


Ec 

Ec 


A e (8 X 8) X 0.0a56 
3,125,000#/a" (with sets deducted). 


not sufficiently strong for a given case, 
they may be reinforced as suggested in 
F’ig. 434. The pipe stock used for all 
columns should he new, and the space 
inside is filled usually with a 1 :2 ; 3 
mix of Portland cement, sand, and 
crushed stone or gravel, machine mixed. 
The methods of compacting the concrete 
vary with the manufacturer, but all aim 
to secure as dense a filling as possible 
and to eliminate air voids and honey¬ 
comb. One method is described as 
follows: 












\r 


<S^ letyf/l’JJt' 


r 


“ .Standing the pipe on end, filling it with 
concrote from on overhead hopper, and re¬ 
peatedly raising the pipe and its filling together, 

Ixxlily, and allowing it to drop on a heavy 
solid liaae. In this way the direction of the compacting force 
is along the long axis of the pipe, and every particle of the 
concrete Irlling gets the liencfit of every shock, the effact of 
which is the same as that upon the loose head of a hammer 
when the butt end of the handle is rapped to tighten the head. 
That is, the concrete filling acts as a hammer upon itself, and 
the greater the mass of the filling, the greater the density 
obtained.”! 

It is claimed tliat in this method the coarse aggregate does 
not tend to segregate to the lower ends of the columns because 
the crushed rock is piuposcly kept so small that it lacks 

* Extra hmvy pipi> and slim dnubla extra heavy pipe are used tor special 
ordeni, but this is uiironinioii, on account of the added expense, special 
manufacture and enniienuent delay. 

t From tho Milford Iron Foundry catidosue. 


W ....... 

' J 
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The corresponding investigation without the sets de¬ 
ducted was 

„ , .55,000 X 20 

” (8 X 8) X 0.0066 “ 2,605,000#/a . 

llatio of 

^ 30,0(X),000 

Ec 3,125,(XX) 

A curve in Fig. 435 (a) shows the behavior of a typical 
column when tested. The following describes the conclusions; 

" Reference to the strain readings shows the filled columns 
to be perfectly elastic at the lower loads, no permanent set 

t From tests made at the Massachusetts Institute of Teehnology, Report 
of Jan. 20, lOlS. 
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uSoi^^lace until elastic limit is reached. It is 

evident, therefore, that tmM^ tube prevents the permanent 
set in the concrete from tak \[^pla ce bdow the elastic limit; 
and the assumption is made USMo stress-strain diagram for 
this concrete, restrained by the pipe, is the same as would be 
obtained for the unrestrained concrete with sets deducted.”* 
The curve is comilosed of two straight lines, — one up to 
the elastic limit, and the other beyond that point. If the 
permanent sets were deducted, the second straight line would 
fall back almost coincident with the first straight line pro¬ 
duced. The average elastic limit worked out about 0.3 the 
ultimate load, so that when the load carried by a column is 
slightly imder the point where permanent set is obtained, it 
is safe. 

The stress at the elastic limit in Fig. 435 was 

P ^ 7^ __ 1170#/D". 

The stress at the ultimate load on the 8” X 8” block was 
P 2r>9i300 


'J4 


4060)ji/a". 


As a result of the /lenes of tests, the Milford Co. 
adopted the following i. nulas: 

I 

For ratios of j = I) to 16, 
a 

P = 1100 (Ac -- As X 9.6) (S-74) 

I 

For ratios of j = 15 to 30, 
a 

P (AcAs X 9.6) ^1600 - 7^^, in which 

(«-75) 

P = the safe load in ll)s., 

Ac = the sectional area of concrete, in d", 

As = the sectional area of steel, in d", 

I = the length of the column in ", and 
r = the radius of gyration of the solid section, 
in ". 


The maximum ratio of : should be 30, which corresponds 

I d 

to - = 120, as r for a solid circular section is . The calcula- 
r 4 

tions for the column corresponding to the plot in Fig. 435 (a) 
arc as follows; 

^ ^124.5_XU4_ 

490 X 10 


Applying the above formula, 

P w {Ac + A, X 9.fi) ^1600 - 7^ 

P - (15.98 -H 3.66 X 9.6) ^1600 - — 

P = 47,500# safe load. 

The ultimate load was 2(X),2(X)#, so the factor of safety is 
200,200 
4^) “ 

Table 80 gives safe loads for light weight and 
heavy weight types of columns, based upon the 
above formulas. Figure? 436 shows typical results 
of tests of concrete-filled columns. 



Pio. 436 


The Lally Column Co. gives the following formula 
for safe loads on their columns: 


P = 


A, 



Ac = 19.64 - 3.66 = 15.980". 


t?oncrete equivalent of steel =* 3.66 X 9.6 ■= 35.120". 
Total equivalent area = 35.12 -|- 15.98 4 51.10Q". 
Stress for concrete at elastic limit. 


P 60,000 
A “ 51.10 


1173#/q". 


These values agree quite clostdy with those given 
in the above table. 

Prob. 278a. Check the safe load for a 4" L.W. column in 
Table 79 for a 12'-0" length. 

279. Caps. 


This checks the stress in the unrestrained 8" X 8" concrete 
block (given as 1170#/o" above) very closely. 

* From tnU insde at Uie Maaaaebutetta Institute of Teohnology, Report 
of Jan. 26, 1616. 


When beams run over the top of a column, a flat 
cap, similar to that shown in Fig. 437, is generally 
used, if the loads are relatively light. The width 
of the plate and the arrangement of the holes may 
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TABLE 80 

SAVE I^ASS roa COl^SXTE-nLUBD COL0M1TS, IH TONS OF 
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be made to accommodate wood lieams, or double I double I beams, or for single I beams. These are 
l)eams, as in («), or single I beams, as in (b). illustrated in Fig. 433. 
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Kiu. 437 

When a column exists over the one under con¬ 
sideration, bracket caps arc used, as shown in Fig. 
438. (a). The wings are purposely made short to 
keep the eccentricity small. They arc beveled 
BO that the l)eam reaction will be concentrated as 
ncAr the column as possible. If the cap is greater 
tlian 10" wide, two brackets are provided under each 
wing. The cap shown in (a) is the Milford type, 
while that in (jb) Is the Ldly standard steel cap. 
The latter company also has a special screw cap 
so that the overall length may be altered. This 
may be an advantage in special erection to eliminate 
shimming. These caps may be obtained for one¬ 
way, two-way opposite, two-way right angle, three- 
way, and four-way framing, for single wood or 

* Milford Columm 



Figure 438 (c) illustrates a Milford cast-iron 
socket cap, which may be used for heavy loads and 
“ through ” construction. Figure 438 (d) shows 
a special casting, which may be used to support a 
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Fi(j. 43» 


280. Bases. 

Bases f(» concrete-filled columns, like all others, 
should liavo sufficient bearing area to develop the 
load, and sufficient thickness to distribute the load. 
Standard Imscs are usually designed for a tearing 
pressure of 500 #/d", corresponding to Injaring on 



Km. 440 


concrete footings. If sonic other material is used 
for a footing, the size of the base should be checked 
for the cjusc in hand. Figure 439 («) shows the 
typical Milford cast-iron base, while (6) illustrates 
a special Lally built-up ba.se for large-sized columns. 
That in (c), which is of steel, may be used for small 



Fifl. 441 
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columns only and for light loads. Figure 439 (d) 
shows a Milford pedestal base for he^vy loa^, 
especially when this column is reinforced. 

It is usually wise to plan to have the base of the 
colunm placed below the basement door, so that it 
does not show, figure 440 shows a method which 
accomplishes this wad still protects the base. 

281. Details. 

The engineer or a structural fabricating company 
does not draw complete details for this type of 
column to furnish to the manufacturer. It is 
necessary to call for the diameter of the colunm 


desired in each case, whethe^ight weight or'mavy 
weight, and the dimensi^fTrom base to cap, or 
from cap to cap. It ia/So jiecessary to show the 
gauges of’hcdes wanted in the caps, and the type of 
cap and base desired. The manufacturer will supply 
standard fittings. It is also preferable to show the 
loads on the columns and the relations to the floor 
and roof lines. Figure 441 (o) shows a typical 
detail of this kind. Figure 441 (b) shows a special 
method of connecting steel beams over the tops of 
columns when the depths of the beams are not the 
same. These are based upon bolted connections in 
double shear with a unit stress of 6000#/ 


Skction 23c 

CAST-IRON COLUMNS 


282. Uses, Advantages, and Disadvantages. 

SPBCmCATIOK CLAUSBS* 

The outside diameter or least side of cast-iron 
columns shall be not less than 5 inches, nor shall 
their unsupported length exceed sixty times 
their least radius of gyration. 

The finished thickness of metal in the shaft 
shall not be less than one-twelfth the outside 
diameter or the greatest lateral dimension of 
cross section, nor less than 1 inch. The thick¬ 
ness of metal in flanges, lugs, seats, and brackets 
shall 1 x 1 not less than I inch. 

In all cast-iron columns not cast with one 
open side, at least three holes | inch diameter 
shall Ixi drille<l DO degrees a|jurt near the middle 
of the shaft for the purpose of measuring the 
thickness of metal. 

Whenever the core of n cast-iron column has 
shifted more than one-fourth the thiokness of 
the shell, the strength shall lie computed assum¬ 
ing the thickness of metal all around equal to 
the thinnest part, and the column shall be 
rejected if this computation shows the strength 
to he less than required by Hection (12, |iara- 
graph (1. 

A cast-iron column shall he rejected whenever 
blowholes or other imperfections reduce the 
effective area of the cross-section more than 
10 per cent. 

The ends of all cast-iron columns shall he 
planed to a true surface perpendicular to the 
axis of the column. Kuccessive column lengths 
shall he Ixtitcd together through end flanges 
with at least four Ixtlts not less than } inch in 
diameter. No shims shall be used Ixitweeu the 
flanges. 

If the core of a cast-iron colunm below a joint 
is larger than the core of the column above, the 
core of the lower column shall lie tapered up for 
a distance of not leas than (1 inches, to the size 
of the core of the column above. In lieu of 
tapering the core, a steel or cast-iron plate of 
sufficient thickness may lie used between the 

* From the Buildins Coda of The National Board of Fire TJnderwriten, 
New York City. 


flanges. The difference between the diameters 
or sides of any two succemive column lengths 
shall not be greater than 2 inches. 

The connection of beams and girders to cast- 
iron columns shall lie effected by means of seats 
reinforced by brackets of sufficient depth and 
thickness to support the entire load, and by 
lugs to which the welis of the Ixiams and girders 
shall be Ixiltcd. 'I'he projection of the seat 
beyond the face of the column shall in geiuTal 
be nut greater than 4 inches. 

All hoira in cast-iron columns shall lie drilled. 
Cored, or cored and reamed holes shall nut lie 
permitted. The diameter of holes sliall not 
exceed that of the bolts by more than A inch. 
The distance from the center of a hole to the 
edge of a flange or lug shall be not less than 
Ij inches. 

Cast-iron columns shall not Ixi used in any 
case where the load is sufficiently eccentric to 
reduce the unit compression to zero in the 
extreme fibre on one side of the axis of the 
column. 

Cast-iron columns shall not Ijc used in the 
structural frame of buildings, the height of 
which is greater than three times their w'idth. 

Cast-iron columns shall not be painted nr 
covered until after inspection by the Bureau of 
Buildings. 

Cast-Iron columns are seldom used in modem practice on 
account of their many disadvantages compared witli other 
types of columns the greater demands for safety now made, 
and the comparatively low cost of steel columns. They are 
practical only for small buildings of moderate height, say, 
four stories as a limit, where the fire hazard is reasonably 
small, although they are more fire-resisting than unprotected 
structural steel columns. Cast-iron columns are us^ in mill 
construction (Chap. 7, Book I) to some extent and are pre¬ 
ferred to wood cohimns by some engineers when the building is 
equipped with automatic sprinklers. They are still allowed 
for general use by a few building codes. They have also been 
widely used for store front construction in the past and pro’>- 
ably will continue to serve that end, as they are easily cast in 
special rectangular shapes which may be ornamented and left 
as exposed architectural detail. They are fire-resistant to a 
greater degree than wood, but in case of fire are apt to be 
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oomplelely shattered by ^il^d and irregular contraction due 
to the action of cdd water x!^n the heated metal. 

If cast-iron columns are UHhj^ sub-sUmdard fire-protec¬ 
tion of metal lath and 1" cement plaster around them will in 
many casee prevent failure and prevent coUajiee when struck 
by a hose stream aa<^ perhaps save a building from ruin. 

The connections to cast-iron columns are always field- 
Iwlt^ and consequently do not give a resistance to lateral 
movement commensurate with that of the field-riveted steel 
frame. They should be particularly limited to quiescent 
loads. For this reason cast-iron columns should not be used 
as a part of skeleton construction. Cast-iron columns take 
large loads on smaller sectional areas than wood and thus 
conserve space. The shape of the cross-section and the 
surface treatments may he varied to suit the dentands of the 
architectural design. The faces, for instance, may lie paneled, 
ornamented or fluted. The loads on cast-iron columns 
should nearly concentric and in no case should the de¬ 
velopment of transverse stresses be allowed to reach any 
formidable proportions. As cast-iron does not rust as easily 
as steel, its use in these places and in this exposed way is a 
distinct advantage. 

There are some objections to the use of cast-iron columns 
and one of the most important is the uncertain strength of the 
material. While the compressive strength is relatively quite 
high, cast iron in comparatively weak in tension and shear. 
Average ultimate values are as follows: 

Compression. 80,000)|i/n" 

Tension. 20,000 

Shear. 2.5,000 

These are affected by the iMimposition, thickness of metal, 
rate of cooling, and the fineness of the grain. The strengths 
are ofteji misleading, as internal initial stresses are set up by 
the cooling, ami the amounts of these are indeterminate. 
The stresses are not as reliable nor os well definetl as those for 
structural steel in spite of the higher compressive strength of 
the cast iron. 

Another oV»jcction is the possibility of Imperfections occur¬ 
ring in the material. The sources of weakness due to unequal 
cooling arc internal strains, rifted seams, and other defects. 
Others come in the process of casting (Art. 283), such as blow¬ 
holes, honeycombs, sand spots, and cinder pockets. Kigid 
inspection (Art. 284) is required when such flaws are liable to 
occur. Another objection is the fact that there is lack of 
rigidity at the column connections, liecause of the Irolted 
connections. Eccentricity of cores in circular sections is 
often a bad feature. This n»ay Ixs caused by a displaced eore, 
cither sagging by its own weight or floating because of the 
buoyancy of the molten metal, and producing unequal thick¬ 
ness around the perimeter. 

283. Manufacture. 

The manufacture of cast-iron columns is the typical method 
of making castings, using a sand mold with a core, os illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 442. It is usually accomplished by casting on 
the side (flat) or on the end (standing). The first is more 
commonly used, while the second is preferable but more 
expensive and requires a deep pit. Many practical details 
of manufacture must lje considered, and only very careful 
foundry work will piwluce good results. 

In the side method of casting, the buoyancy of the molten 
metal tends to produce “ floating cores " so that the column 
may be thicker on the under side than on the top, especially 
near the middle of the length. Hence it is very necessary to 
hold the core rigidly in place by mechanical means. As the 
molten metal is for^ to rise, it tends to carry some of the 
" foundry dirt" and air ahead of it. This air may cause 
" blowholes ” or “ honeycomlrs ” on the top side, and the 


foundry dirt may cause “ sand spots " or “ cinder pockets.” 
'fhe first t«dency is overcome by introducing small “ vent 
holes ” to relievo the gases at several points, and the second 
is abated by' forcing wire rods through the mold at intervals. 

The end method is used to eliminate the tendency toward 
floating cores, but is satisfactory only for short colunms, as 
the pressure due to a large head of molten metal Ijecomes 
considerable for the mold to resist. The metal is adinitteii at 
the bottom of the mold in this process, and it forces Uie air 
and loose dirt out through the top ahead of it, so that a smaller 
numljer of the defects enumerated above is probable. In 
either method of manufacture, care must be used to keep as 
even a rate of cooling as (mssiblc. Unequal cooling is affected 
by the manner and 8j»eed of pouring, and the condition of the 
mold 08 to dampness and amounts of covering. Unequal 
covering causes unequal radiation and results in unequal 
cooling and all its incident dangers. 
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284. Inspection. 

When cast-iron columns are used, it Ijecomes the duty of 
the structural engineer to give them careful insiicction Ijefore 
erection, pefects on the surfaces may be detected by careful 
scrutiny. The surfaces should lie smooth and clean, and 
the e<lgeH sharp. An uneven surface in<iicates that uneqiuil 
shrinkage, in cooling, took place, probably caused by an inm 
which was not uniform in its ingredients. 'I’lie end view of 
the section should be fine-grained, with a uniform bluish-gray 
color, and show a good metallic luster. 

IJcfects inside the surfaces may be discoveretl by tapping 
the column with a light hammer. If the sound of the hammer 
is dull, it may in«licate air bubbles, sanil holes, soft sfxjts, or 
honcyj'omb. Tupping will also indicate the degree of liarrl- 
ness of the metal. Slight indentations are passable, but if 
small fragments fly off, or there is not the slightest indenta¬ 
tion whatsoever, the iron is pnibubly too hard and brittle. 
Cohimns arc sometimes tested for thickness, blow holes and 
core floating by drilling two or three test holes into the 
shell at random |joints and insiieeting the hole. If the varia¬ 
tion in thickness is greater than j", the column should be 
rejected. This process may exfjose a negligible flaw in an 
otherwise sound column or, conversely, it may fail to disclnse 
objectionable features in one which is weak. The only safe 
precaution when cast-iron colunms are employed Is to upe a 
large factor of safety. 

286. Sections Used. 

Figure 443 shows the usual ty|w of cross-sections of cast- 
iron columns employed. The circular section is the most 
commonly used, us it offers a gorxl distribution of metal, — 
developing a large radius of gyration for the given sectional 
area. (Connections to this type arc not as easily made as in 
some others. The section in (b), which may lie either square 
or rectangular, provides nearly as good a distribution of metal 
as (n) and Ixstter opportunities for lioam connections. ITie 
corners are apt to crack when cooled unless great care is 
taken. The H section, (c), has a leas economical distribution 
of metal than the others, but has several advantages. No 
core is necessary to cast it, it is more easily built into masonry 
and is thus brtter protected from fire, and all surfaces are 
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opes to inapection aa4 psinting. Other aectioiu have lieen 
uaed in the peat such M ribbed-«ngle shapes, star sections, 
and BO on, but these aie now obsolete. Channel sections are 
occasionally used in rtore front construction. 

The shells are usualiy made from }" to '2\" thick and should 
not exceed 10" in the largest sectional dimension nor be less 
than h" in the least dimension. The thickness of the shell 
should not be made to vary by offsets. Sharp corners should 
be avoided to prevent cracks. Outside comers are rounded 
and inside comers are strengthened by fillets of or f" 
radius. It is considered poor design to make one part or 
section appreciably thicker than some adjoining part or 
section, as the thinner parts cool quicker and cause a tendency 
to break away from the thicker parts, inducing cracks. 


A variation of this formula 
namely, 

11,670 

V “ ' "J ' L 


is used/L the PhiladelphA^^ 


(5-76) 


1 + 


400 d* 


with a maximum ratio of 1 to d (where d is the outside diameter 
of the colunm in inches) of 20.* 

Straight-line formulas are more commonly used in practice 
because of their simplicity and they are accurate enough for 
ordinary circumstances. The following formulas represent 
typical cases: 



Flu. 443. 

(a), (b) and (r) tyfies 
(d) splice 


Cast-Ikon Columns 

(e) bracket for light beams 
if) bracket for heavy beams 


286.- General Design. 

Because of the many possibilities of flaws and defects in 
manufacture and the irregular liehavior of stresses, cast-iron 
columns must be designetl with a largo factor of safety. A 
value of 8 is common, and some ordinances require lU. Prob¬ 
ably the most accurate of the formulas for the design of cast- 
iron columns is the Rankine or Cordon type. For fixed ends, 
this is 

p = , in which 

^ ■^ 60007 * 

p the maximum allowable compressive stress, in #/□", 
S = the maximum allowable bearing stress for cast 
iron, usually taken as 12,OCOf/a", 

I ^ the effective length of the column, in inches, and 
r the radius of gyration of the cross-section, in inches. 


I 

p = 11,.3U0 — 30 - (Chicago, Seattle). (5-77) 

I 

p = 10,000 - 60- (Boston). (5-78) 

p = 9000 - 40^ (Now York, Syracuse). (5-79) 

The maximum ratio of f to r is commonly siiecified as 70. It 
will be noted that for an average value of f -r r of 40, that the 
allowable stresses for the hist two formulas are practically the 
same. Formula 5-79 is recommended in the absence of other 
restrictions. The design of cast-iron columns must be done 
by " cut and try ” methods, — assuming a section and testing 

* The Rankine formuis is modified by replneing r by d, since r lor eny 
thickness is proportional to the outside diameter of the eolumn. Also r 
ohanges quite slowly in value for moderate ranges of thiekoeM. 
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•it. liii^aiieB ahould be IL 
The properties of a hollow 
here are: 



to th(m discussed in Art. 285. 
section* which come into use 


Area, 


«■ (D» - d«) 


sq. ins., and 


Radius of gyration, r 


+ d* . 

- 2 -«na., m which 


I> — the outside diameter of the column, in inches, and 
d « the inside diameter, in inches. 


lUustratiTe Prob. 386a. Design a hollow, round, cast-iron 
cohunn 18'-0" long to carry a load of 250,000#. Use formula 
S-79. 

18 X 12 

Minimum radius of gyration » —^— - 3.08" 


From tables of radii, minimum diameter - 10". 

Try 10"* — li" thick, A = 34.360" and r - 3.13" 


p = 9000 - 
A required = 


40 X 18 X 12 
3.13 
250,000 


6240#/a'' 


6240 


40.10" n.g. 


1'ry 10"* — Ij" thick, A - 37.260", r = 


p - 9000 - 
A required = 


40 X 18 X 12 
3.09 
250,000 


6200#/d" 


6200 


= 40.30" n.g. 


3.09" 


Try 11"* — IJ" thick, A = 38.29", r =>■ 3.48" 


p = 9000 - 
A required = 


40 X 18 X 12 
3.48 
250,000 


6520#/a" 


6520 


38.30" 


Une 11"* —li"tt»cifc. 
Wt. - 119.7#/ft. 


In some cases it may lie cheaper to use a larger diameter 
column and a thinner section if the space allows. Compara¬ 
tive weights are a guide in this work, as well as the diameter 
of the column section used above. In practical work of this 
kind, tables are of considerable help. Table 81 gives allow¬ 
able loads for cast-iron columns. 

Prob. 286b. Design a hollow, round, cast-iron column 
16'-0" long to carry a load of 380,000#. Design by use of 
formula and check result by table. 

Prob. 286c. What size of hollow square column may lie 
used for the data of I’rob. 2866? 


287. Splices. 

Sections of cast-iron columns arc usually joined together 
by Ijolting the flanges of each pair of columns together. These 
flanges arc commonly made a part of the column when cast, al¬ 
though separate pieces are used if the overhang is too large or 
when ornamented caps are to be used. Figure 444 illustrates 
some of the common types used. The thickness of the projec¬ 
tions should not be less than the tluckncss of the column. 
The shear at plane a-a in Fig. 444 (a) should be within safe 
limits. The area of the flange ring is usually safe in bearing 
and its size is more often governed by the provision for the 
bolts. The latter is controlled by the outside diameter of the 

* Handbooks give calculated values of areas and radii of gyration for 
various sections, which will save time. Bee Carnegie Pocket Companion, 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


larger column plus the long diameter of the nut, plus J" clear¬ 
ance. A miqiinum projection of 3" (as governeil by hexagonal 
nuts on I" bolts) is good practice. The ininiinuin connection 
should be 4 — }"* machine liolts. The holes for them 
should lie drilled to a tcuiplet and reamed so tliat they will 
line up properly and give a tight fit. The flanges should lie 
spot faced at the holes to allow full hearing fur the nuts and 
they should be carefully machined on the Ixiaring surfaces to 
give true and even liearing.t 




Via. 444 


The columns may change from one diameter to a larger 
one as illustrated in Fig. 444 (6). No sudden offsets should 
be allowed, as these tend to throw transverse stresses into the 
column. For large columns, rilxi are sometimes cost on to 
the flanges to stiffen them. H sections may lie cunnectoii 
as shown in 1%. 444 (d), in which a lip reduces the offset to 
the upfier section, and no flanges arc useil, thereby keeping 
the projections small. The Ixilts are placed within the column, 
as illustrated. Figure 444 (<;) shows the use of a dowel plate. 
This detail is not considered as satisfactory as tlie use of 
flanges. 


288. Bases. 

Bases for cast-iron columns may be cast with the eohnnn 
shaft or separately, depending upon the manufacturer. If 
sciwrate, the column is less awkward to handle, but the licaring 
is not quite as reliable. Figure 445 shows common types of 
bases. Their design is similar to bases of other materials 
(Art. 261), — providing ample lioaring area and siiflicient 
thickness of the projections to resist the induced Imiding and 
shear. Type (a) may h<! used for small columns, and it may 
lie square or curved (as shown by the ilotteil lines), depending 
upon the area required, and so on. Tyjic (6) is used for the 
heavier columns. 'Fho rilw help to distribute the load, 
stiffen the base plate, and protect the projecting comers. A 
regular flange (Art. 287) may lie used in conjunction with a 

t 8 om«time 0 th» flungM iiri> Mt rotifth ivtifl Hheeis (tint Hhimn) of imiier, 
or copper arc uaod tictwceii them to give an even bcarlnff. TIiih 
practice ia not roeoiiimended, and in no cows should it be done at the scat 
of the bottom column. 
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TABLE 81* 

ROLLOW SOUND CAST-ISOH COLUMNS 
Allowable Loads ia Thousands of Pounds 
By Formula of New York Building Law, 1916 
Weights do not include details 


Outer 

Di«., 

Inohee 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 . 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


Thiok- 

nem. 

Inohee 

Area, 

Inohee*! 

Weight 1 
per i 
Foot. 
Pound!) 

Isast 

SadiuH, 

Inches 

h 

8 

10 

12 

i 

i 

8.04 

27.0 

1.95 

61 

56 


j 

t 

10.55 

33.0 

1.91 

74 

68 


i 

4 

t 

12.37 

38.7 

1.88 

86 

80 


\ 

I 

14.00 

44.0 

1.84 

97 

90 


j 

t 

12.52 

39.1 

2.27 

92 

86 

81 


[ 

14.73 

46.0 

2.23 

107 

101 

95 

j 

[ 

16.84 

52.6 

2.19 

122 

115 

107 

1 


18.85 

58.9 

2.15 

136 

128 

119 

j 

[ 

17.08 

53.4 

2.58 

128 

122 

116 

j 

r 

19..59 

61.2 

2.54 

147 

139 

132 

1 


21.99 

68.7 

2.50 

164 

156 

147 

U 

24.30 

75.9 

2.46 

181 

171 

162 

7 

ft 

22.34 

69.8 

2.89 

171 

164 

157 

1 


25.13 

78.5 

2.85 

192 

184 

175 

U 

27.83 

87.0 

2.81 

212 

203 

193 

U 

30.43 

95.1 

2.78 

232 

221 

211 

1 


28.28 

88.4 

3.20 

221 

212 

204 

11 

31.37 

98.0 

3.16 

244 

235 

225 

li 

.34..36 

107.4 

3.13 

267 

257 

246 


I 

37.2i5 

116.4 

3.09 

289 

277 

266 

li 

1 

1 

34.90 

109.1 

3.51 

276 

266 

257 

ij 

r 

.38.20 

119.7 

3.48 

302 

292 

281 

l| 

[ 

41..W 

129.9 

3.44 

328 

316 

305 

n 

i 

44.77 

139.9 

3.40 

352 

340 

327 

ii 


42.22 

131.9 

3.83 

338 

327 

316 

1 


45.90 

143.4 

3.79 

367 

355 

343 

1 

j 

49.48 

154.6 

3.75 

395 

382 

369 

il 


52.97 

165.5 

3.71 

422 

408 

394 


i 

50.22 

156.9 

4.14 

405 

394 

382 

i] 

t 

54.19 

169.4 

4.10 

437 

424 

412 

i! 

s 

1 

58.07 

181.5 

4.06 

468 

454 

440 

13 

f 

61.85 

193.3 

4.03 

498 

483 

468 

Ij 

1 

58.91 

184.1 

4.45 

479 

467 

454 

1 

[ 

63.18 

197.4 

4.41 

514 

500 

486 

1 

[ 

67.35 

210.5 

4.38 

547 

532 

518 

ll 

f 

f 

71.42 

223.2 

4.34 

580 

564 

548 

1 

1 

68.29 

213.4 

4.76 

560 

546 

532 

1 

f 

72.85 

227.6 

4.73 

597 

582 

567 

i3 

f 

f 

77.31 

241.6 

4.69 

632 

617 

601 

2 


81.68 

255.3 

4.65 

668 

651 

634 

u 

78..34 

244.8 

5.08 

646 

631 

616 

li 

83.20 

260.0 

5.04 

685 

670 

654 

2 


87.97 

274.9 

5.00 

724 

707 

690 

2i 

92.83 

289.5 

4.96 

762 

744 

726 


iffeotive Lensth of Column in Feet 


1 1 

14 1 

10 

18 

20 

22 

24 

20 

28 

109 

1 

1 

! 

i 




j 



124 

1 







139 








152 




1 




149 

142 







167 

158 

1 






184 

174 

1 






200 

190 







195 

187 

178 






216 

206 

197 



i 



235 

225 

214 






254 

243 

231 

1 


1 



247 

238 

228 

219 





271 

260 

250 

239 





293 

281 

270 

258 





314 

302 

289 

277 





306 

295 

285 

274 

264 




332 

320 

308 

297 

285 




a57 

344 

331 

319 

306 




381 

367 

353 

340 

326 




370 

359 

347 

336 

324 

312 



399 

386 

374 

361 

348 

335 



427 

413 

399 

385 

372 

358 



454 

439 

424 

400 

395 

380 

i 


441 

429 

416 

403 

390 

378 

1 


472 

459 

445 

431 

417 

404 



503 

488 

473 

459 

444 

429 



532 

516 

501 

485 

469 

453 



518 

504 

491 

477 

463 

449 

436 


552 

537 

523 

508 

493 

478 

463 


585 

569 

553 

538 

522 

506 

490 


617 

600 

583 

566 

550 

533 

516 


601 

587 

572 

557 

542 

527 

513 

498 

638 

622 

606 

590 

574 

559 

543 

627 

673 

657 

640 

623 

606 

589 

572 

555 

708 

690 

672 

654 

636 

619 

601 

583 


* Cemesie Pocket Companion, Carnegie Steel Co. In this poeket book, safe tonda for hollow wruue 
eeilumna may also be found. 
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•osBt-iron pedertal (Art. as ahown in P«. 446 (e), for 
heavy loads. Sometunes a i^uwd cross, which fits inside the 
columns and ke3rs them, is casi:)£j}^iie base plates. 



The bracket should bring a beam reaction as close to the 
column face* as possible in order to reduce the eccentricity 
on tlie colunm. The »jat is lievelcd off as shown in Fig. 
446 (n), to prevent the reaction from lieing concentrated on 
^ edge of the bracket. The liearing area is usually ample 
if other requirements are complied with. The width, IF, is 
made large enough to at least match the flange width of the 
beam or l>camB supported, and Y is commonly made 2J". 
The scat must be square and even in a cross direction so that 
the reaction will fend to spread out over it and not Imj con- 
centrate<i at some " high ” point. 

Brackets may fail in a number of ways: 

(1) By excessive transverse stress duo to the bending 
caused by the load, 

(2) By shearing the bracket at the face of the column, us 
at plane A-A in Fig. 446 (c), or 

(3) By tearing out an elliptical hole from the face of the 
column, as illustrated in (e) (particularly for large-sizwl col¬ 
umns). 

The usual failure is (1), ami if a bracket is safe in bending, 
the shearing and tearing failures are less probable. 


289. Brackets. 

Beams and girders are supported on cast-iron columns by 
brackets cast integrally with the columns, as illustrated in 
Fig. 446 (a). The beam is sup|x>rted sidewise by lieing bolted 
to a lug as shown in (h). The lug is also cast with the col¬ 
umn. One bracket under the seat is usually sufficient for 
single I beams and this is placed directly under the web. 
For box girdejs, double I lieains, and large timbers, there 




should bo two brackets or a double webbed bracket, sym¬ 
metrically arrangml, to eliminate transverse bending as much 
as possible. A combination lug and separator is used for 
double lieams. The beams are commonly shipped to the 
job cut to the proper length, but unpunched at the ends. 
The required holes for the liolts through the lug are drilled 
in the field to insure a {lerfoct match. 


The usual practice is to make “standards” for cast-iron 
brackets, in oHer to eliminate “ cut and try ” design as much 
as possible. Figure 447 shows a set of such standards. 
The maximum safe loads are determine<l for each case, check¬ 
ing against the manners of failure discussed alxive. 

* CourtMy of KMteni Bridge and 8truotunJ Co.* Worocater, Mius. 
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lUuatntive Prob. S89a. Determine the safe load for the 
bracket shown in Fig. 447 for the 9" and 10" I’c and in the 
diagram in Fig. 446 (d). 

The resisting section is assumed to be that determined by 
a plane tangent to the face of the column. The first step is to 
locate the center of gravity of the section, talcing moments 
about plane X-X (Fig. 446 (d)). 


!/o 


5XlXi4-6xUX4 
6 X 1 + 6 X 1* 


2 . 6 " 


C/aloulating the moment of inertia, 


Use F.S. of 10, nuudmum fibo^treas ■* 2000#/a^.' Mo> 

ment of resistance - My 20Q0 X 22.2 - 44,400"f 

Assume load concentrated at point where beveled portion 
starts (Fig. 446 (c)). 

W, - fl •« - fi X 2.5 ’ 

if X 2.6 - 44,400 or if - 17,800^! 

Fig. 447 gives 17,000|ji. 

Shear resistance <>> A ■ o 

- (5 X 1 + 6 X 1*) 2000 - 23,600)11. 


/ + £a • d* =“ /o 

6 y CD* 

+6 XI X(2)* -20.42 

11 y i4i)* 

■— J ^ + 1* X 4i X (2i)‘ - 34.26 

••' li f— + It X li X (A)> ” 0.86 

Total = 65.64"‘ 

Distance from N.A. to extreme tension fiber — 2.6" — c. 


Prob. 280b. Check the maximum safe load for the bracket 
for the 18" I given in Fig. 447. Use same working stresses as 
in Illustrative Prob. 280a. 

290. Steel Pipe Columns. 

Small columns are occasionally made of steel or wrought- 
iron pipe, such as for piassa posts and the like. The same 
limitations should be placed on them as for cast-iron columns, 
with modified working stresses. Cast-iron caps and bases are 
generally used. The limiting ratio of thickness to diameter 
should be ^ hollow circular section has a maximum 
radius of gyration for a given amount of metal. Screw caps 
or bases should not be used on account of the great reduction 
in sectional area. 
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LINTELS 


291. General Considerations. 

When openings occur in walls for windows or 
doorwa3rH, some special form of construction is 
generally necessary, so tliat the loads above will be 
transferred to cither side of the opening. This is 
equally true in interior partitions for door openings 
and interior sash, although the loads may be smaller. 
Similar circumstances occur over openings for heat 
registers, ventilation grilles, ducts, and so on. 

Provision is usually made in one of two ways, 

(1) by the use of arches, or 

(2) by employing lintels,* 

at the tops of the openings. These are indicated on 
the floor plan by conventions, as shown in Fig. 
448 (a). The arch or lintel over the opening 
immediately l)clow the floor frame is the one in¬ 
dicated. Arches are generally just labeled as such at 
the openings on structural plans, — the architec¬ 
tural elevations and the f" scale details deflning 
them. Lintels are usually defined by typical cross- 
sections through the openings as shown in Fig. 
448 (ft), (c) and (d). They arc identified at the 
various opemings by marks, such as LI, L2, etc. 
These marks refer most often to the type of section 
used. That is, a pair of angles of the same size and 
relation to the wall section would be given the same 
“ L ” number, even if the openings varied slightly. 
When the structural steel company fabricates the 
lintels, they a.s.sign identifying marks to each, to 
take care of varying length. Some companies re¬ 
tain the original number and supplement it by a 
letteV; such as LIA, LIB, etc. Sometimes the lin¬ 
tels are further qualified as to their floor location, 
such as 2L1A, 3LK', meaning at the second and 
tliird floors, respectively. Some structural com¬ 
panies discriminate when the lintel is made up of 
two or more shipping pieces by the use of a double 
“ L ” mark, as LL2A, Ij 3B, the fonner meaning two 
separate parts, and the latter, one fabricated unit. 

292. Lintels Contrasted with Arches. 

An arch is a special arrangement of masonry units, 
usually built on an arc, so that a balance exists 

* Untob ifaouid not be oonfuaed with epandrel beami, whioh an die- 
euaaed later One Indbx). Archea are a part of arch design (see Texts on 
Maionry Walls). 


between the thrusts and counterthrusts. The load 
from an arch causes a component vertical pressure 
at the supports the same as any beam, but in addi- 



U.L2 L3 

(•=) w 

Fia. 448 

tion, outward thrusts are created. The supports 
must be strong enough to resist the joint action of 
these forces. Kgure 449 (a) shows the names of the 
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parts of an arch. The curved line AB is caUed the 
intrados and the surface corresp^ding, the soffit.* 
The line CD is the exti$td<ij(^^a the correspond¬ 
ing surface, the back.* Thd surface AC is called 
the face. The stones at the ends are called skew- 
backs, S, or sprihgers. The stone at the center is 
called the keystone, K, and the intermediate on«« 
are named voussoirs. The curves are usually seg¬ 
mental, although flat arches may be used. 




_■ - • • ■_L:_^^;_■ ■ 




Cf€mr Saan 

y 








a) 


Fiu. 440 


A lintel is only a special type of beam, and trans¬ 
fers the loads over the opening by virtue of its 
flexural strength, and causes vertical reactions only 
(Fig. 449 (6)). 

Whether an arch or a lintel is to be used over a 
particular opening depends largely upon the archi- 







Fkj. 450 


tcctural effect desired (see Vol. I).* It is quite 
common to turn arches in brick work, as pleasing 
details may be obtained and almost as cheaply as 
by the use of lintels. Lintels are generally cheaper 
than arches, particularly where special stone arches 
are used. Lintels and arches are quite often used 
in combination as shown in Fig. 4^. A relieving 

* TUa dSaerimination ia not alwaya mada and aometimea the lines and 
aurfaoea are both called the intiadoe, or the oatradoe. aa the case may be. 


arch of brick may be turned back of a lintel carry¬ 
ing the fapework, or “ face ” arches may be relieved 
by angles in back of them. When segmental arches 
are used, either curved window heads must be em¬ 
ployed, or the trim made to fill in the space between 
the arch and a horizontal window head. 

293. Loads Over Masonry Openings. 

Each lintel or arch must be treated as a particular 
case, as far as the loads on it are concerned. A 
masonry wall which is solid, possesses considerable 
arch action in itself, so that the entire mass above 
the lintel or arch need not always be considered us 
the effective load. After the mortar has set, the 
masonry possesses arch action because of the ad¬ 
hesion of the mortar and the natural friction and 
bonding of the units. However, when the masonry 
is “ green,” the arch action has not been fully 
attained. It also may be lessened by settlement. 
Hence the amount of load is uncertain and indefinite 
to some extent. It liecomes necessary, therefore, 
to make assumptions rtilative to the distribution of 
the load. A common supposition made relative to 
the transfer of loads is that they spread along lines 
making an angle of 60° f with the horizontal, as 
illustrated in Fig. 451 (a). On this basis, the load 
on AB, where there is a considerable height of 
masonry, would be only that contaimnl within the 
dotted triangle, ABC. If L is the span, the height 
of the triangle is 

H ~~ tan 60“ = 0.866 L. 

A 



Fi«. 451 



ft) 


There is a difference of viewpoint in considering 
this load. The weight of masonry in the triangle 
ABC'\9, 


W 


VO,-L- (0.866 L) 
2 


= 0.433 w, • lA, in which 


■w, = the weight per superficial foot of wall of 
the masonry (= the weight per cu. ft. 
times the wall thickness). 


t Soms denenen Bmume tbs angUi to be 46*. 








Fig. 452 


(418) 
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Vrhis load may be consideted as uniformly increasing 
from the ends to the center. The^f ormula for the 
bending moment for such 


W-L 

M, = —^, or substituting, 

,, o.mw,-LHL) _ .. 

Mt =-g-X 12 m.-Ib8., or 


M, =* 0.866 w, • L* in.-lbs. (5-80) 


Another method is to appro.Yimate the average load 
per foot. The average height, h, of the triangle 
ABC in Fig. 451 (a) is f X 0.866 L. This figure 
times the weight per superficial foot gives the load 
per linear foot on the lintel, or 

A = I X 0.866 L = 0.577 L and 
V) = the load per linear foot 
= Ws (0.577 L). 


The bending moment in inch-pounds for a uni¬ 
formly distributed load is 

M. * 1.5 w • /J, 

M, = 1.5 w, (0.577 L) • L\ or 
Mt = 0.866 w, • L® in.-lbs. 

It will be noted that this result is the same as de¬ 
rived above (5-80). Ilencc either method gives 
the same results. 


The transvorac strength of the masonry after the mortar 
has set tends to relieve the load on a lintel or arch. Iteferring 
to Fig. 4.51 (b), the resisting moment of the section in inch- 
|x>unds is 

t - A* 

Jl/f = Xf, in which 

( » the wall thickness in inches, 
h * the height of the section under consideration in 
inches, and 

/ “ the allowable flexural stress of the masonry in 
i/a". 

•» 

The external Ijending moment may he determined on the 
basis of restraint, since the wail is continuous by the ofiening. 
or 

Me = 1.0 w ■ U 

1.0 L* . ,. , 

= -—-,n which 

144 

Wo = the weight of the masonry in #/ c.f., and 
L = the span in feet. 


For brickwork, «•« = 120#/c.f., and / may be limite<l to 
bOi/a". For a 2'-0" span and a 12" w jl, 


Mo 

831 


- 0.866 X la) X (2)» = mv'f 
f X 12 X [0.806(12)1* 


and / - 32i/a". 


Thus it may Ije seen that for small openiogs, say up 
to 18", as for heat grilles and so on, no lintels or 
arches are theoretically necessary. However, small 


lintels are usually provided for practical reasons. 

The flexun^ strength of the frame in such an open¬ 
ing provides considerable resistance. Figure 452 
illustrates typical details for register and vent open¬ 
ings. For larger openings, lintels of minimum sizes 
should be provided for practical reasons, — to pro¬ 
vide gainst unexpected loads and faults in con¬ 
struction and to give a finish to the opening. 

When openings are close together in any story, as 
illustrated in Fig. 453 (a), there is not much chance 
left for true arch action, and the load per linear foot 




Fig. 4!>3 

should be taken as the weight of the masonry, 
of height, h, plus the weight of the sill and sash 
above. When floor loads are carried by the wall, 
they should also be included. Figure 453 (b) 
shows another possilde loading condition, and the 
weight of the wall, cross-hatched, should be in¬ 
cluded. 

When a concentration occurs over an opening, 
as illustrated in Fig. 454, judgment must be used as 
to its effect. If it occurs within the 60“ triangle, as 
shown in (o), the safe procedure is to consider it 
concentrated on the span. If it occurs above the 
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60° triangle, as in 0), the arch action will tend to 
throw the load over t^e opening. To ba,on the safe 
side, however, it is wise to add the concentration 
into the remaining load on the opening and consider 
the whole uniformly distributed unless the beam is 
more than L feet above the apex of the imaginary 
triangle. When a beam practically bears over the 

‘r 

1 . 

A A 



(•) (t) 

Fta. 464 

opening, it is necessary to use a section which will 
provide proper connections, although it may have 
strength greatly in excess of what is theoretically 
required. As previously stated, each case must take 
the surroundix:^ conditions into account. 

294. General Design of Lintels. 

The design of lintels involves only the general 
theory of beams (Part I) with the special considera¬ 
tions characteristic of tliis kind of a beam. Only 
the new features connected with such design arc 
discussed in the following articles. The provision 
of .safe flexural resistance is the important part of 
the design. I'he deflection should, however, be 
within safe limits to prevent cra<!k8 developing in 
the wall over the lintel, and to prev<;nt the mortar 
joints from opening up. The end bearing must be 
sufficient to prevent overstress. The minimum in 
all cases should be 4".* This figure should apply 
beyond any reveals in the openings. Some en¬ 
gineers prefer a minimum bearing of 6". There 
should be a sufficient amount of wall each side of 
the opening to absorb the thnist caused by the arch¬ 
ing effect of the wall over the opening. When 
arches arc used, such expanses of wall must absorb 
th/i real thrust. 

Many building codes re(|uirc that lintels of over 
8'-0" span carrying masonry walls should be fire¬ 
proofed. This practice is recommended in the 
absence of code regulations. 

296. Structural Steel Lintels. 

When the structural frame of a building is of 
steel, the lintels are most commonly made of struc¬ 
tural steel shapes. The possibilities of vaiying the 
section and the fact that they may readily be used 

* No wbII anrhfini (Art. Ifl) or Iwarinic pUtra (Art, 15) are necewary 
(or the iMiwI lintel, althouKli enpociully heavy linteh ahouhl be inveeticated 
for bearing. Sunio epecificationa rail (or boating plates (or lintels over 
O'-e" in span. 


in conjunction with other materials lend them to 
great variety o{ib8e8. 

One of the^ dthif^i^SgaUses of a steel lintel is for the 
support of veneer^ brick work over openings. 
Figure 455 illustrates the detail through the head of 
a typical window, showing an dhlarged section of 
veneer construction on a wood frame. A single 
angle, usually X 2^ X i, or 4 X 3 X f, with the 
long leg vertical is commonly employed. Figure 
456 shows a diagram which Ls helpful in selecting 
angles for such work. Here the ordinates arc the 
clear spans of openings and the abscisse are courses 
of superimposed brick, one brick thick. The curve 
allows also for the weight of the window and trim 
above, but for no floor load. 1 he mason contractor 
is usually asked to build in the steel on a small job 
of this Idnd. 

Another instance where structural steel angles are 
similarly used, is to support the brick facing of a 
concrete lintel. Figure 457 (a) and (b) shows details 
of this kind. By using a long vertical leg a reveal 
in the head section may l)e provided, as shown in 
(b). It l)ccoraes necessary to anchor .such angles 
to the concrete. A common type of anchor is 
shown in (a), namely, 2X1 bars X O'-IO" bent, 
placed about 2-0" o.c. This detail requires build¬ 
ing the angle and its anchors into the form for the 
concrete lintel. Another typo of anchorage is to 
use |"4> expansion bolts, 2'4)" o.c., as shown in 
Fig. 457 (b). The angle in this case is attached to 
the concrete later. A disadvantage' is the tendency 
toward spalling the concrete from the beam bottom 
and this detail is not advised. One very common 
method is the use of J-bolts. In this case a bent 
and threaded f" 4> or frod is hooked over the 
reinforcement in the beam, the threaded end is 
pa.sscd through the form and i.s temporarily fastened 
with the nut, acting as a tie for the beam side. 
After stripping, the angle is fastened to the project¬ 
ing bolts in the usual manner. 

A single angle Is sonietiiries used over openings 
in thin partitions, as shown in Fig. 457 (c). For 
unplastered partitions, the angle is exposed over the 
opening. This is not particularly desirable. When 
plastered, difficulty is encountered in furnishing a 
clinch for the plaster where the upstanding leg 
occurs. Metal lath should be used as shciwn. This 
makes the plaster thin at this point if a nonual 
thickness is to lx; used. 

When terra cotta furring is used on the inside of 
exterior brick walls, it is necessary to provide a 
support for this furring over the window heads. 
The furring is commonly 2" split tile or 2" blocks, 
so that the usual furring lintels may be 2 X 2 X I 
angles. Only a small load is gene^ly present, so 
that such a size is ample for the usual spans. Figures 
458 (a) and 466 show typical cases. Such lintels are 
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not shown or (^led tor on structural plans, usually, 
but arc incorporated into the specihcatioiis. 

When openings occur in masonry walls, a pair of 
angles is often used to transfer the load over the 



Fio. 458 


opening. The outstanding legs should preferably 
occupy nearly the full thickness of the wall. A 
figure of I" to 1" to the face of the wall each side is 
good practice, as shown in Fig. 458 (a). The two 





to back should be riveted together. For thicker^* 
walls, more th.",n two angles may be used, as illus¬ 
trated in (c). „ 

For large opening or where considerable floor 
load must be carried over opening, angles may not 
be sufliciently strong, and other combinations of 
structural steel shapes become necessary. Several 
schemes may be used, some of which are shown in 
Fig. 459. That in (a) shows a plate and channel. 
The plate is not counted upon in the lintel’s strength 
but serves as a shelf for the brick. Its thickness 
should be checked as a cantilever supporting the 
local load. Walls build up larger than their nominal 
thickness on account of the joints, and a plate of a 
width equal to the nominal thickness of the wall may 
be used. This detail is not pnjfcired by many 
engineers and some of the others shown arc recom¬ 
mended. Figure 460 shows a typical installation 
of a pair of channels and an angle. When combina¬ 
tions such as shown in Fig. 459 (c) or (d) arc used, 
the angle is for the purpose 
of carrying the face course 
of brick or stone work. Usu¬ 
ally it is not counted in the 
strength of the lintel. The 
amount that the outstanding 
leg of the angle is dropped 
below the channel depends 
(e) uiion the boxing desired in 

the window head. A common 




detail when steel sash are to 
be used is to provide a sec¬ 
tion such as shown in Fig. 
459 (c). The shelf angle is 
riveted to the channel as 
shown, with separating washers 
to provide a slot. The steel 
sash are inserted in this slot 
and pointed up with grout. 



Fia. 459 


Fia. 460 


angles may lie separated by pipe separators (1" ^ Figure 459 (f) to (n) shows several variations for 
gas pipe and ^ bolts, 2'-0" o.c.), as shown in (a), steel sash with different types of girt and lintel seo- 
or washers may lx* used. For thinner walls, or tions. Figure 461 shows the use of angle lintels in 
where more rcisistance is required, the angles may be connection with architectural terra cotta “ face ” 
placed back to back, as shown in (6). Angles back treatments of window heads. 
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niustntive Prob. SMt. Design an angle lintel to span 
a 6'-0" opening, and carrying a blank brick wall 12" thick. 

Brick work weighs 10# per inch of thickness. 

Hence weight per superficial foot 120# » Wi, 

Rom Art. 293, M <= 0.866 Ws ■ L* in.-lbs. 

= 0.866 X 120 X (5)’ 

- 13,000"# 


/ 13,000 

c “ 16,000 


0.81"* 


Ftom tables, 2 £ 3} X 2} X i are ample. 

Space 2i" back to hack, short legs vertical. 

llse i" pif>e separators, space 6", 2'-0", 2'0", and 6". 

Uefer to Fig. 4.58 (a) for typical section. 


Illustrative Prob. 206b. Design a lintel to span a 7'-6" 
opening and to carry .5'-0" of 12" brick wall and a floor loud of 
700# per linear foot of wall. Use 6" l)earing at ends. 

Brick work » 5 X 120 600 (Neglect weight of lintel) 

Floor =* 700 


Total = 1300#/ft. 

Af = 1.5 w . L* = 1.5 X 1300 X 7.6 X 8.0 = 117,000"# 
/ 117,000 . 


16,000 


= 7.31"* 


Use 6110 - = 4.8 
c 


Use 6 C 6.7 


Total = 7.8"* 

Use 4X3X1 shelf angle. 

Refer to Fig. 4.59 (c) for typical section. 


Prob. 296c. Select a pair of angles to span a 7'-0" opening 
to carry a blank 12" brick wall only. 

Prob. 296d. Design a lintel to span an 8'-0" opening and 
to carry 6'-0" of 12" brick wall and a floor load of 8.50# per 
linear foot of wall. Use 6" liearing at ends. 

Prob. 266e. If the lintel in I’rob. iK).5d carried a concentrated 
load of 12,000# instead of the uniform floor load, what siscs 
would l)e required? 


296. Special Door Openings. 

In planning door openings for elevators, or when 
other special doors which run on tracks or similar 
detfiees occur, the lintels over the openings may 
n?quire special sections, as illustrated in Fig. 462. 
The sills also arc equipped with light iron when 
tnicking through the doors is anticipated, as shown 
in (a) and (b). 


297. Beams Carrying Interior Walls or Partitions. 

When a beam which is a part of the structural 
floor framing has to carry an interior wall or parti¬ 
tion in addition to the load from the floor, some 
designers make assumptions as to the weight of the 
wall material, as it affects the beam.* If a solid 

* Refer tu Art. 02 tor floor load allowaneoa for random partition!. 


wall or partition were built in between two columns, 
there is a pos8ikj|itv that there would be some arch 
action, and h^ce tSflt the load on the beam would 
be relieved to solne eiMent, providii^ that the col¬ 
umns were stiff enough to resist any thrust due to 
such arch action. For such a calbe, the weight of 



(^) 


Fio. 462 

the wall in Fig. 463 (a) is sometimes assumed as 
that of a triangle of an altitude of | ff. If a door 
opening occurs in the center, as illustrated in (b), 
some engineers make the same allowance, neglecting 
the variation in weight for the opening. When a 



(•) (i) (c) 


Fig. 463 

door occurs to one side, as in Fig. 463 (c), or there 
are two doors, or interior sash, the whole weight is 
considered, allowing for the difference of weight in 
the openings. Such conditions as the latter tend to 
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destroy any arch action and also to concentrate the 
wf^hts to a certain extent, 

It is not expedient for a designer to go 

too far into detail as to weig^fa^ts of this nature, and 
it is better to make a liberal allowance and have a 
reasonably conse/Vative design. The authors recom¬ 
mend that the full net wei^t of a wall or partition 
be used (weight of wall minus openings*) and that 
the total be considered as uniformly distributed. 
Neglecting relative positions of any openings, and 
possible concentrations of loads, will more or less 
offset each other. Many building code require¬ 
ments correspond to the above recommendation. 

296. Cast-Iron Lintels. 

SPECnnCATIOH CLSOSBt 

Cast-iron lintels shall be not less than i" in 
thickness, and shall nut be used for spans ex- 
ceedinK 0 feet. 

While cast-iron lintels were employed considerably some 
years ago, they are very seldom used in modem practice, for a 
numbor of reasons. I'he most important of these is that 
structurol steel shapes can be obtained more easily and they 
arc generally more economical and efficient. Other objec¬ 
tions arc the unreliability of cast iron in bending, the great 
possibility of imperfections in the metal, and the difficulty of 
detecting the flaws by inspection. Cast-iron lintels are 
occasionally used in conjunction with cast-iron columns in 
store front construction {see Index). These are ornamentally 
molded for architectural effect. 

Figure 4G4 shows some of the common sections which have 
been used, with (/) indicating a ty|)icai elevation. The safe 
tensile strength of cast iron is customarily specified as 
aOCtOi/a", and the safe compressive strength as 16,000#/u". 
It will be noted that the former is only about one-fifth of the 
latter. Hence it is necessary to have a large [mrt of the 
section in the bottom flange to supply the required tensile 



area. From a theoretical standpoint, the lintel should have 
equal strengths in tension and compression, but in practice 
this cannot always be realised. If the thicknesses of the webs 
and flanges of lintels were materially different, Hiere would !» 
a great tendency toward cracks developing at the juncture 
of the iiarts, due to the different rates of cooling after the 
metal is cast. For this reason, it is good practice to make the 
webs sad flanges of equal thidmess, although some designers 
prefer to have the thickness of a web i" to }" greater than 
that of the flange. 

* The doaianer should mske sun that a blank wall ia not the eontrolUna 
oondition for one of the typioal beams. 

t Prom the Buihling Oode of the National Board of Firs Underwriters, 
Now York City. 


The width oi the flange is made to match the thickness of 
the wall tojbe supported (or if fireproofed, it is varied accord- 
mgly). For widths exceeding 8", side brackets should l)e 
usi^ as in Fig. 464 (f), placed at the center of the length of 
the lintel, to provide lateral stiffness. The depth of the 
lintel must be sufficimit to provide for the bending and to 
prevent excessive deflection. The webs may be tapered 
toward the ends, as shown. For a uniform load, this could 
follow the curve of* a parabola, but for practical reasons, it 
is usually made a straight line. The areas of the webs at 
the ends must, however, be sufficient to provide ample shear¬ 
ing resistance, not counting upon the flanges beyond the 
webs. The usual allowable shearing stress is 3(KX)|/a". 
Lintels with two or more webs should have a vertical piece 
at each end to stiffen the welw. 

The design of such lintels is usually made commercially 
by referring to a table of properties of cast-iron lintels of 
varying sections and of the safe loads that they will carry.| 
Otherwise, the method must Ije that of “ cut and try," — 
selecting a given section and determining whether it is safe 
for a given loading condition or not, and altering the section 
if necessary. Such design involves the investigation of 
unsyinmetrical sections with different allowable stresses in 
tension and compression, first locating the neutral axis of the 
section (through its center of gravity), then determining the 
section modulus with rcsiwct to the two extreme fibres (one 
in tension and the other in compression), calculating the 
corresponding moments of resistance, and finally, selecting 
the controlling value of the luttcr.§ Usually the resisting 
moment as governed by the tensile strength controls. 


Illustrative Prob. 296a. Determine a cast-iron lintel section 
to span 7'-0" and to carry a load of lfiOO#/ft. Wall 12" 
thick. Use section similar to Fig. 464 (c). Assunte rectangu¬ 
lar webs. Assume section S" dr>cp and 1" metal, (klculating 
the location of the center of gravity by reference to the tiase, 


(8 X 1) X 0..5 + 2 X (7.0 X 1) X 4..'>0 
8X1+2 (7.0 X 1) 
b.d» 8X(1)> 

I of flange 


■= .“1.04" u|>. 


Ad* 

/ of 2 webs 


12 12 
(8 X 1) X (2.54)* 

1 X (7.0)* 


2 X 


12 


0.07"‘ 

51.61 

,57.21 


A • d* for 2 weljs « [(1 X 7.0) X (1.46)*12 - 29.01 


/ = 138.50"* 

“ c ’’ distance (tension) = .3.04" 

“ c " distance (compression) — 8.00 — 3.04 — 4.96" 

" (tension) = “ 45.5"* , 

f. . , 138.«5 „„ 

- (compression) = = 27.9 * 

M =■ -—- « (tension) » 3000|/n" 
c 

s (compression) « le.OOOif/a" 

Mr (compression) —16,000 X 27.9 — 447,000"# 

Mr (tension) - 3000 X 42.2 - 126,000"# (controls) 

M - 1.5w • L* -1.5 X 1600 X (7)* = 118,000"# (actual) 

Use Section assumed. 


t Table* of thi* kind may be found on paae 120 of IIool and Johnson's 
“Handbook of Buildins Conetruction,” Vol. I,—McGrnw-HIll Bnok Co., 
Ine. 

I While oast-iron lintels, as previously stated, are very unoommun in 
practice, ooloulations involvina their use moke esoellent tlieoretiool prob¬ 
lems for the better understanding of the general theory of flexure. 
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If the aeotioii assumed Hi not pos se s s a. moment of lesist* 
ance reasonably close to 4ie moment due to the,Ioading, it 
should be alteiwl. The should also be checked up. 


V 


w • L 
2 


1600 X 7 
2 


* 5000 ^ 


Area req’d for shear 


fiOOO 

8000 


1.870" 


1 87 

Depth req’d for shear ■ 1.87" 

"^***^ake 4" deep for practical reasons. 
Use side braokel, as in Fig. 464 (/), as lintd is over 8" iride. 


Prob. 2Mb. Determine a cast*iron lintel section to span 
9'-0" and to carry a load of 900#/ft. V(^all 16" thick. As¬ 
sume rectangular webs and a section similar to Fig. 464 (d). 
(Hint: Try 2" metal and lintel 6" high.) 
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CHAPTER 25 


EXTERIOR WALL FRAMES* 


299. GeneraL 

In " skeleton " construction, the exterior walls 
are curtain walls and are provided principally for 
the purposes of excluding the elements, and to pro¬ 



vide opportunity for architectural treatment. The 
walls are carried by beams at the floor levels, fram¬ 
ing between columns placed near the outside lines of 

* Tintelii and wtiulbrapiRR are often part of this oonstruotion and an 
dieouased Mparatcly in Chapters 24 and 27 rcspeotively. 


the building. These beams are called spandrels, or 
wall beams. In some cases, they carry a portion 
of the floor load, as well as the weight of one story 

of wall construction. This 
type of framing has become 
the most common for build¬ 
ings of any great height, as 
thick, masonry bearing walls 
are more expensive and result 
in slower construction prog¬ 
ress for such cases. They 
have also very poor resistance 
to earthquake shocks. 

In addition to the spandrel 
framing, special supports be¬ 
come necessary in various 
types of wall treatments, such 
as lintels over window and 
door openings (Chap. 24), 
parapet walls, cornices (either 
with or without copings or 
balustrades), belt courses, 
window balconies, canti¬ 
levered bay windows, por¬ 
ticos and their pediments 
(Fig. 46.'> (6)) (tympanum 
framing), main entrance de¬ 
tails (Plate 33 and Fig. 46.'> 
(o)), and so on. In any dis¬ 
cussion of limited extent, it 
would not be possible to take 
up all such cases, nor all in¬ 
stances of any particular case, 
but the object of the follow¬ 
ing articles in this chapter is 
to point out some of the im¬ 
portant features in connec¬ 
tion with such work and 
the design of the structural 
supports. 

300. Spandrel Beams. 

The design of spandrel beams is not always as 
simple and straightforward as that of typical floor 
beams. The first important feature is to plan the 
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arrangment with respect to the cross^ction of 
the wall so that the loads will J^jj^rried most effi¬ 
ciently, and BO that provisioh'^will be made for 
canpdng the facework add for proper anchorage of 
all important units of the wall construction. An¬ 
other important feature is to arrange the spandrel 
beams so thgti^asonable connections to the sup¬ 
porting columns may be made,* and yet to keep the 
loads as concentric as possible. The beams should 
be of simple, rolled sections where possible, and 



coping and blocking of beams should be kept to a 
minimum. One method of helping in the latter 
situation is to use channels framing between the 
inside flanges of columns, as shown in Fig. 466, to 
carry the floor load and any wall furring. This 
leaves the beams outside, fully available to carry 
wall load only. If they are thus required to carry 
less load, rolled sections arc more often sufficient. 

In calculating the loads on spandrel beams, some 
care is required to determine the proportionate 
amount of load that is carried by each member. 
Where beams of different sizes or depths are used 

* Mmy Btnicstanl companies provide slotted holm in certain places to 
take care of the usual variations in setting and plumbing struetu^ work. 


side by side, each particular beam should be designed 
to carry the load brought upon it. The total load 
should not be equally divided between the number 
of beams arbitrarily, unless there is an equal dis¬ 
tribution of load. It is important to keep the 
deflections of the beams side by side as nearly 
equal as possible. This cannot always be done in 
an ideal way, because of limiting clearances and 
space available. In such cases, it is sometimes wise 
to use separators (see Art. 32) between the beams, 
to equalize loading conditions as much as possible. 

The center lines of the wall columns arc usually 
governed by the fire protection given them. The 
distance in from the face of the wall to the center 
lines will be the sum of the protection and onc-half 
the depth of the column section. The latter value 
must be governed by the lower story columns, which 
are largest. “ Constant dimension ” columns (Art. 
245) arc an aid in this work, and for these, the 
columns may lie kept flush on the outside. 

sPBcmcA-noH ctAusat 

PratMUon Ail columns which mipiiort etcel girders carry- 
ofWall ing exterior walls, and all columns which are 
Coismns jjjjQ walls and support floors only, shall he 

protected against corrosion by a coating of 
{wrtland cement mortar at least I inch thick, 
and against moisture and Arc by a casing of 
masonry, which shall be not less than 4 inches 
of brick or 3 inches of concrete on all surfaces; 
all to be well tmnded into the masonry of the 
enclosing walls. 

Note .— Stone work is not reliable prcjtcction 
for steel work ug^ainst fire. A fire of only moder¬ 
ate intensity is practically sure to cause it to l)e 
ruined by spalling, and the metal structural 
niemhera I’chind it may thereby be exixwed. 

It will be seen from the above note that the stone 
facing is not counted upon a.s fire protection. Hence 
the distance from the outside of the wall (when 
stone facing is used) to the face of the columns must 
include the thickness of the stone plus at least 4" 
of brickwork or 3" of concrete. In some types of 
bonded stone work, the thickness of the stones is 
made 4" and 8" lUternately, backed up with 8" and 
4" of brick work, respiectively, to the column flanges. 
Figure 467 shows typical details of bonding ashlar 
to the backing. The above specification applies 
to first-class construction. For steel girders and 
columns which support masonry walls in second- 
class construction, I other than those facing upon a 
street, the minimum protection should lie 2", similar 
to the above specification, or 2" of metal lath and 
cement plaster, the latter being applied in two 
layers with an air space lu^tween them. 

t From the ''Buildina Code” of The National Board of Fire Under- 
writen. New York City. 

t Tho protection of metal atrurtural mombera in non-fireprwif buildiuss 
is made obliaatory only for mcrabors supportins walls and main floor 
sections which in a fire are likoly to collapse suddenly with serious dancer 
to firemen and wreokinc of the building. 
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Fia. 467. Bonoinu Ashlah to Backing 


(a) in wood frame (6) in etccl frame (c) in concrete frame 


be adaptable. The angle aids in oarry* 
jp^ ^Uie facing, and the channel, backed 
ouv^Stows a surface for connecting 
l;he angle. For heavier wall sections, 
a group of beams such as illustrated 
in Fig. 468 (&) may be used. Not all 
cases of wall sections Vn be covered 
here, but only enough to illustrate the 
general methods. Considerable in¬ 
genuity must be exercised by the en¬ 
gineer in some oases. 



Illustrative Prob. SOOa. What is the minimum distance 
from the outside face of a 4" and 8" bonded ashlar wall with 
brick backing to the center-line of the wall columns, if the 
maximum size of the latter is a 12 BH 118.5? 


Ashlar (maximum) = 8" 

Brick l>acking (minimum) •= 4 
Mortar coating «= } 

i of 12 BH column (>i 


Total = 181", say r-6J" 

The wall girders must also have fire protection. 
This influences their location. 

SPBCinCATIOH CLAUSE* 

Protaetieii The wall girders shall have a casing of Portland 
of Wstt cement mortar and the same masonry protection 
Olrden ^ required for wall columns, all to !« securely 
tied and bonded; but the extreme outer edge of 
the flanges of beams, or plates or angles con¬ 
nected to the beams, may project within 2 inches 
of the outside surface of such casing. The in¬ 
side surfaces of the girders shall lie similarly 
protected by masonry, or if projecting inside 
the walls, they shall lie protected by concrete, 
terra cotta, or other approved fireproof material 
not than 2 inches thick. 

Metal fronts on the exterior of buildings over 
one story high shall bi* backed up or filled in 
with masonry nut k‘ss than 8" thick. 

The simplest spandrel section is of course a single 
I beam, used for thin, plain brick, terra cotta or 
concrete-tile curtain walls. Often a Bethlehem 
section is advantagttous on account of its broad 
flange. For thicker walls, a pair of bcAms may be 
used. When a facing material is employed, a sec¬ 
tion such as shown in Fig. 468 (a) may sometimes 

* “Buiklinc Code" of the Netionel Board of Fire Underwriters, New 
York City. 


FlO. 468 

From a standpoint of connections, the ideal posi¬ 
tion for a beam which is off the column center-line 
is so that the inner flange projection may be blocked 



(i) W 


Fio. 469 

off and the web connected to the flange of the 
column, as shown in 1%. 469 (o). The center of 
the beam may be moved out a small distance by 
the use of packing plates, as shown in (6), or “ fur- 
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ring " angles as in (e). If the beam miist be further 
out, brackets may bo used, as p»'‘:-^»*inn Fig. 469 (d). 
Figure 470 shows another^ type- of spandrel section, 
which is not afforded as much,fire-protection as pre¬ 
viously specified, djie to lessstringentcode restrictions. 



Fio. 470 


niustrative Prob. 300b. Design the typical spandrel girder 
for the conditions of loading shown in Fig. 371 and sum¬ 
marised in Fig. 471. 


Where mndowa occur 


Windows 7..33 X 10 

= 73# 

Furring and plaster 


(2'-8") + 6" = 3.17 X 10 

= 32 

.. 6 X 13 

* 

Sill-^j- X 160 

» 81 

Terra cotta facia 

- 80* 

12 " brick under 


1.0 X (2'-8" + 6'-6" sill) 


2.67 X 1.0 X 120 

=• 320 

Terra cotta around beam, say 

= 14 


Total - 600#/ft. 

* Omiunmtal terra cotta averagea about 100|/c,l. in weight. 


Pirn 

Brick 1.67 X 12.0 X 120 - 2400 
Furring and plaster 

10.0 X 12.0 - 120 

Total •= 2620#/fti. 

Floor Load 

L.L. - 75 

Fin.Hr. 

(§" maple) - 4 

Fill == 24 

Random partitions » 15 
Terra cotta arches » 24 
Steel frame == 5 

Plaster •• 10 

T.L. - im/a' 

Concentration from floor licain »■ ^ X167 - 5830# 

Assume girder weighs 50#/ft. 

Figure 471 (b) shows the loading diagram. 

Beam symmetrically loaded. 

Ri - 5830 + 2520 X 3.0 + 600 X 4.5 + 50 X 7.5 - 16,466# 


Maximum moment occurs at mid-span, B. 

M - 16,405 X 7.5 - 5830 X 2.5 - 2520 X 3 X 6.0 - 600 
X 4.5 X 2.25 - 50 X 7.6 X 3.76 - 66,810'# 



. Fio. 471 


Prob. 300c. Design the typical spandrel lieam for the con¬ 
ditions of loading shown in Fig. 371 and similar to the details 
in Fig. 471 (o). 


301. Cornice Supports. 

While cornices are used to enhance the beauty 
and architectural treatment of a building near the 
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roof line, there is a ttadency at times for an archi¬ 
tect to make them quite ponderous, in order to carrj' 
out the spirit of his desi^, and to lose sight of the 
limitations of his materials. Usually the amounts 
of the projections and the weights can be kept with¬ 
in reasonable limits if study is given to it. An 
engineer should use his influence with an architect 
in such designing, as heavy, projecting cornices are 
a menace during a fire, or in localities subject to 
earthquakes, and simple, balanced cornices will be 
much less complicated and expensive to support. 
Many building codes limit the cornice projection to 
a definite amount on account of the above reasons. 

The important feature in investigating comice 
supports is to determine whether the construction 
is “ balanced " or not. This applies in a similar 
way to belt courses, friezes, and the like. Cornices 
which are constmeted so as to be self-supporting, 



Fio. 472. Anchored Cuunicg Stones 


stmctural masonry, must be made up of stones 
which are permanently in stable equilibrium upon 
the center of gravity of the immediate wall section. 
Prudence dictates that they should be anchored 
down in addition, and they should never depend 
upon superimposed masonry for stability alone. 
This is illustrated in Fig. 472. Even with anchor¬ 
age, equilibrium is assured only by verifying that 
the weight of each portion of a stone inside the 
vertical line through the center of gravity shall 
predominate the weight of each portion outside of 


this line. The weight of the masonry above any 
point of anch(Raag^hould be more than the ufdift 
on the anchorage, as a safeguard. Even in balus¬ 
trades and copings, olie should not rely upon the 
mortar joints and superimposed weight for stability, 
but all joints should be provided '^h bronze dowels 
and anchors to ^cure the parts ag^^t movement, 
as shown in Fig. 473. When a vertical line through 
the center of gravity of the comice section falls out¬ 
side of the immediate wall section, special framing 
of lookouts and anchors must be used, such as 
shown in Fig. 474. Figures 476 and 476 show some 
alternate details. Various combinations of angles 
(as outlookers), bolts, pins, rod and plate anchors, 
pipes, and washers may be used to hold the various 
stones and to transfer their loads to beams and 
channels, which in turn are carried by the wail 
columns. Figure 477 shows several of these com¬ 
binations. 


niustntive Prob. SOla. Provide means of support for the 
comice and the adjoining wall shown in Fig. 478. Columns 
19'-0" o.c. Use outlookers at third points, or 6'-4" o.c. As¬ 
sume terra cotta hlucks as solid and at l(X)#/c.f. for the purpose 
of calculating weights, and to make a conservative allow¬ 
ance for the engaged brick work. For regular brick work, 
allow 120#/c.f. 

In order to estimate the weights, a drawing at a reasonably 
large scale, similar to Fig. 479, should be made. This is also 
helpful in arranging the juirts. 

Ijoad on oitUtule channel. (Blocks scaled.) 

Block A = 0.92 X 0.4 = 0.37 
B 1.0 X 0.36 = 0.35 
C - 1.7 X 0.4 = 0.68 


1.40 c.f. @ KM) = HO/f/ft. 

Brick work engaged by B and C — 0.5 c.f. @ 120 = 60 
Assume I'-O" of load from top of cornice = 68 


T. L. = 268#/ft. 


'J'op of Cornice 

L. L. =30 
Roofing = 6 
2J'' Cinder Concrete (avc.) = 20 
2" Book Tile = 10 
Angles = 2 

T.L. = 68#/n' 

L = 6'-4" = 6.33' partially continuous 
3f = 1.2 X 268 X (6.33)> = 12,400"# 

I 12,400 
c “ 16,0(M) 


= 0.76"» 


4C5i O.K. 


('onccnlration on outlookcr = 258 X 6.33 = 1630# 
Block U = 1.2 X 0.7 = 0.84 c.f. @ 100 - 84# 
Assume this occurs for one-half of the distance 
Concentration at first pair of angles 

84 X 6.33 + 2 - 266 
Brick work 0.33 X 1.0 X 120 - 40 X 6.33 - 254 
Top of comice 68 X 6.33 — 430 

Total = 950# 




Of CornMm Thru Cornie* 

Fig. 473. Terra Cotta Cornice and Baluhtkade 


































SeCrtON nrv Mo^a/mns and SoTftf 


(a) yection of typical terra cotta cornice 


iTcck^ noN 


SecTtOM 


Fia. 474 


(b) terra cotta spandrel in brick waO 




































































Fig. 475. Terka Cotta Corniceh 
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Fia. 476. Tkhba Cotta Piiastiibs 
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Fig. 478 


Ckmcentration at second pair of angles 

Block Z) = 0.6 X 0.7 = 0.35 c.f. @ 100 = 35#/ft. 

Brick work J c.f. @ 120 = 30 
Top of cornice 1.0 X 68 =» 08 


T.L. = 163 
163 X 6.33 = KHO# 

Concentration at angle next to jiarapet 
0.5 X 68 X 6.33 = 215# 


Figure 479 shows a loading sketch for the typical outlooker. 
Moment in cantilever KL 


.1630 X 18 + 950 X 12 - 40,800"# 

i ” 2^ D C 5i O.K. 

c 16,000 

Reaction at L = 1630 + 950 + 1030 = 3610# 

Stress mLN = 3610 -f- 0.707 = 5100# 

Mm.,-5^^-0.28" 2ES!X2XiO.K. 

120 for knee braces. 


Min. r 


Uplift at M. Taking moments about L, 

(IKIO X 1.5 + 950 X 1.0 - 215 X 1.0) + 2 - 1590# 
Horizontal stress in LM — horiz. comp, of L AT »* 3610# 
Resultant stress at M = v^(1500)* + (3610)* = 3940# 


The required number of rivets at points L, M, and N may 
now he calculated. Not less than three should preferably 
be used at joints of this kind. 


X , 

Angles supporting book tile. 6 pan 0'«4", spacing m 1'^)". 
Ld. per □' from^p of oomici -> 68 
Blo<^ D (see abora calc.) 42 

Brick work (see above ■caio.jya* 40 i 


Total - 150# X 1.0 - 150#/ft. /, 



Fig. 479 


Box girder supporting struts. 

This also carries the wall and comice not supported by the 
outlookers. 

Parapet - 2.17 (f X 120 + J X 100) - 246 

Wall from roof line down to outlookers 
(3'-9" + 4") - 2'-2" = I'-ll" high 
1.92 (i X 120 + i X 100) - 218 

Brick work from outlookers down to 
girder = (3'-8") - 4" - 3'-4" high 
average thickness 16" 

3.33 X 1.33 X 120 - 633 

Terra cotta (blocks E and F) 

1.6 X 0.66 X 100 - 100 
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Forwaid 
Load by ahdf an(de 
1.33 X 0.33 X 100 terra 
1.33 X 0.17 X 120 bricl 
Girder (i 


\ 



1097 

44 

27 

70 


Total - 1238#/ft. 

»unm|t^ion strut •• 3825# 
jirder%£49l^‘mth two concentiated loads at third-points 
and the uniform load. 

P L 3826 X 19 . 

M - —^ -jj- - 24,200 


wL* 1238 X (19)* 

M -- -- 


I 70,100 X 12 
c “ 16,000 


62.0"» 


65,900'# 

70,100'# 


Use 2-15 C 3 33 


Sjxmdrd at frieze. 

Terra cotta (ave. thickness = 6", 4'-6" high) 
0.5 X 4.5 X 100 = 226 

Brick work 0.67 X 4.5 X 120 = 360 
Spandrel = 15 


7 

e 


Total 

1.5 X 600 X (19)* 
16,000 


= 600#/ft. 

20.2"’ Use 12 C 20J. 


302. Parapet Walls. 

SPSCmCATIOH CLAUSE 
All exterior walls greater than 20'-O" high, 
except when finishecl os cornices, gutters, or 
crown mouldings, shall have parapet walls the 
full tliickness of the wall proper, extending at 
least 3'-0" alxjve the roof and shall be coped. 

Parapet walls extend above the roof line as 
specified aljove, but generally they carry no load 
except that they may support a tank or some other 
special equipment. It i.s of course necessary to 
allow for their weight, which is usually carried by 
beams at the roof level. Party walls are also 
generally specified as above. Provisions must also 
be made for curb walls around skylights. Figure 
480 illustrates typical details. « 


by their own foundation walls. In other instances, 
the bay window treatment may b^n at some floor 
above the ground (usually the second floor) on 
account of storefronts in the first story or the 
proximity to the sidewalk. The latter cases re¬ 
quire special framing to support the walls of the bay 
and the floors at such points. Some fonn of canti¬ 



l'’io. 480. Fike Wall Coping 

(a) cupper on tile skylight curb wall 

(b) brick parapet with flashing biucks 


lever is usually involved. The bays may be carried 
at each floor, or the whole tier may be supported at 
the bottom. The choice of the method will depend 
upon the nature of the framing at each floor, avail¬ 
able headroom, and so on. 

The support may lie provided by cither cantilever- 
ing some of the interior floor beams out to receive 
the bay window framing, or by running a header 
beam across the bay, from which a bracketed frame 



303. CantilevOTed Bay WindQws. 

In certain types of ofliice or apartment buildings, 
bay windows are introduced in the front elevations. 
In some cases, these may extend from the roof 
down to the ground, where the walls may be carried 


may be buUt. The first method requires the beams 
to be framed into a girder which can absorb any 
uplift produced, while the second method requires 
the header beam to be anchored down against 
uplift. 





o-,ir o/ ey/jo/- 



Fio. 481 (b), (c), (d), («). 


> CLCyATfON 

(d) 
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P'igure 481 shows one method of supporting a bay Beam “ A " T.L, floor - 7(w/a'. 
window. In this particular case, the beams “A ” On anchor apan%^ 8.5^ 70 Aaw 
and “ C ” in (6) were extended far enough back . 

BO that only downwwd reactions occurred on the ' 640#/£t. 

girder “ B" The terra cotta walls and the window f. __ b e ode 

frames are supported by angle framing as shown, BeAtn - 45 ^ 

and the local floor loads by the channels framing — 

into the struts. 430#/ft. 


niustnitiire Prob. 808a. Check the typical siisra shown in 
big. 481. 

Roof over store (below second floor) 

TJL - 60#/a' Span - 6'-0" 

Use 2" X 6" spruce — 16"o.c. 


Concentration from channels ‘•G’’’* 



u » u 


5809||l 


4229 400 

2+2 


231 (^ 



Channel “ D” span ll'-O" 

Load per foot = 3 X 60 = 180# 

180 X 11 «= 4180# 

6 X 8.2 = 49 

4229# total Use 6 C 8.2 

Channel ” 5 X 3 X 60 = 900 L = 5'-0" 

6 X 8.2 = 41 

941 # total load Use 6 C 8.2 

Channel “ 6 X 60 = 300 L = 6'-0" 

6 X 8.2 = 49 

409# total load Use 6 C 8.2 

% 

Height of httv = 24'-0" Average wt. = 40#/Buperficial foot 
Channels " O ” 24 X 40 X 0 = 5700# L = 6'-0"± 

6 X 8.2 = 49 

6809# total load 

Use 6 C 8.2 


Figure 481 (/) shows a loading diagram. 
Ri - l.W# and Rt ~ 18,904# 

Mjaax occurs at Rt = 53,514'# 


/ .W.SH X 12 
c ” 16,000 


41.1"» 


Use 12 □ C20.7 


Figure 481 {g) shows a loading diagram for girder " //.’* 
Ry =• 24,830# and R* - 16,745# 

= 173,060'# 


7 ^ 173,060 X 12 
c 16,000 


129.75"» 


Use 2-151160.8 


Figure 483 shows another method of supporting 
a bay window. In this, the uplift is taken care of 
by anchoring the header beam into the wall. This 
is an inadvisable scheme if other means may be used. 
Figure 482 shows a partial elevation and sections 
of supported bay windows. 

Prob. 308b. Check the typical sises shown in Fig. 483. 







PLATE 34 THE OFFICE BUILOINC 
LONGITUDINAL SECTION 
HELMLE a CORBETT. ARCHITECTS 
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MCCORNACK. ARCHtTECr 









































































PLATE 36 THE OFFICE BUILDING 
STAIR DETAIL 

HELMLE * CONBETT, ARCHITECTS 
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CHAPTER 26 


STAIR CONSTRUCTION 

304. General. up the clearances. Figure 485 shows such a layout 

lAying out and arranging stairs is usually the for a simple staire in a residence 
province of the architect, but the structural en- Winders should be avoided, especially in public 
gineer is sometimes called upon to proportion 
stairs, particularly for mill buildings and the like, 
which will be economical of space and materials. 

Figure 484 gives diagrams of the various types of 
stairs, as well as the definitions of rise and run and 
the discrimination between tread and run. Ordi¬ 
nary stairs have an inclination of from 35° to 40° 
with the horizontal. Public buildings often have 
much easier stairs, while unimportant stairs present 
a slightly steeper inclination. For 10° or less, ramps 
are preferable, with 15° to 18° as the limit of slope. 

For inclinations exceeding 50°, right and left stair¬ 
ways* are sometimes used. For angles of 70° or 
more, ladders are required. 

There are many considerations in a carefully 
planned stairway, such as an easy rise and ample 
head room. The latter should never be less than 
6'-6" and 7'-0" is a preferable minimum. A section, 
as well as a plan, should always be drawn to check 

* In theBo, each step in only half the width of the atairway, and alter¬ 
nately for the right and left font will iwimlly be preferable to a stairway in 

which each step overhangs the one below. FlO. 484 



<S£-cr/o// 

Fio. 485. Laying Ovt a Stain 
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bi^ldin^, and many build;ng ordinances prohibit 
th6ir use. If employed, wif^CT treads slJbuld lx; used, 
so that the tread at a distance of about 16" inside 
the inner rail is as wide as the ordinary tread. The 
number of risers in one run should be limited, and 
sonte cod®} restrijt this to 15. The minimum 
number ot laers between landings should be 3. All 
the risers and treads in the same flight should be 
the same height and width respectively, even if 
risers in fractional inches result. The riser heights 
should not change appreciably from story to story. 

The risers usually vary from 6" to 7|", 7" to 1\" 
being common. They should never exceed 8" and 
even 7f" makes an uncomfortable rise for continual 
use. The treads vary from 9" to 12" and are pro¬ 
portioned according to the ri.se, — the less the rise 
the greater the tread. Nosings are usually from H" 
to If". Where none are uscid, the treads should be 
made slightly wider than otherwise. 

The width of stairs varit's with the use and the 
type of building. Ordinances often specify mini¬ 
mum requirements of this kind, (v'ommon widths 
of stairs range from 2'-G" to 4'-0", 3-0" Ijeing a 
value often used. This feature should be carefully 
studied in the code controlling the design in question. 
The Chicago code gives a very typical example ct 
stair width regulations in mill or slow-burning con¬ 
struction and is as follows: 


SPECIFICATION CLAUSES 


With floor area of (5000 square feet or less, two 
stairways. 

With floor area of 0000 to 12,000 square feet, 
three stairways. 

Tho width of stairs required in buildingn of 
mill or slow-burning construction shall be com¬ 
puted aa follows: 

The width of stairs in inches shall be equal to 
the result obtained by detlucting 30(X) from the 
floor area of the building in square feel and 
multiplying the remainder times eight and 
dividing the product by KXX) and adding 72 
inches to the quotient, expressed in the fomtula 
as follows: 


72 inches plus 


(area — 3(XX)) times 8 
1000 


For other types of construction, the following* is 
a typical example: 

SPECIFICATION CLAUSES 

Wlien exit doorways have a clear width of at 
least 40" each, the aggregate widths of such door¬ 
ways shall be equal to the required width of cor¬ 
ridor or stairway served by same. When indi¬ 
vidual doors are less than 40" wide, there shall 
be one doorway for eisch 22" of required width 
of corridor or stairway leading to same. Every 
doorway shall l)e at least 2R" wide in the clear. 
All passageway exit doors shall swing in the 

* Rxoerptod from "Building Code” ol The National Board of Fire 
Underwriten, New Yewk. 


direction of exit travel, except in case of hori- 
sontal exits where direction of travel may be in- 
dhterminate. 

All exit doors leading from rooms having an 
occupancy of 15 or over, shall open in the direc¬ 
tion of exit travel, except in schools w'hcre fire 
drills are organiseii under control of the teachers. 

ATo/c. — In schools wlicre pupils arc trained 
in fire drill, it is considered essential that eliiss- 
room dbors should o|»n inwards, os they arc 
Iwtter adapted to }>ositive control by the teachers 
in time of panic. If necessary, a teacher can 
Itack against a door and hold it until the pupils 
are in marching order, and the protier time 
arrives for them to file out. 

The o])ening of one door shall not he per¬ 
mitted to obstruct another, and the arc of open¬ 
ing of doors w’hieh open ujxm stairway landings 
or platforms shall not reduce the width of the 
passageway to less than the requiml width 
of the stairs. 

Every’ room having an occupancy of more 
than 7.5 persons shall have at least two doorways 
remote from each other leading to exits. 

Hallways or corridors at the street or I’ourt 
level furnishing exit from stairways, shall lx; 
not less in width than the aggregate width of 
the required stairways which they serve. Every 
hallway or corridor which may serve us an exit 
for 50 or more (versons, shall have at least 44" 
of width for the first .50 [lersons and 0" addi¬ 
tional for each additional .50 (lersons to lie ac- 
commodatei! thereby. This computation shall 
1 x 1 based on the number of persons in the story 
having the largest occupancy serveil by said 
corridor. 


Stairways used as requircrl means of exit 
shall be at least 44" wide Ix’tween faces of walls, 
or 40" wide between face of wall and an open 
Ixilustrade, .w betw’een two oixui Imlustrades. 
All such widths shall Ixs clear of all olwtructions 
except that hand rails attached to walls may 
project not more than 3i" within them, or 
stringpieces more than 2i". If newels project 
above tops of rails, a clear width of at least 44" 
shall lie provided Ixstween the faces of the newel 
and the face of the wall or newel opposite. All 
stairs shall have walls or well secured Ixtlustrades 
or guards on both sides, and except in dwellings, 
shall have hand rails on lx>th sides. A stairway 
of 7'-0" or more in width shall lx; provided with 
a continuous intermediate hand rail substantidlly 
supported. All stairs shall have treads and 
risers of uniform width and height throughout 
each flight; the rise shall be not more than 72", 
and tho tread exclusive of the nosing not less 
than fla". Stairways exceeiling 12'-0" in height 
shall have an intermediate landing. 

JVole. — For stairways in firimary schools 
it may be advisable to reduce the height of 
risers here given. 


In detormining the occupancy of any building, 
the width of stairways required for any floor 
area above the first floor shall he determined 
by the number of persons occupying such floor 
area, computed on the basis of fourteen persona 
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fm each 23^ Width of stairway, plus one person 
for every 8 square feet of h^lway floor and 
stairway landings in the story hflight of such 
floor, excepting that in any building where a 
system of automatic sprinklers is installed 
throughout the entire building, the number and 
width of stairways may be computed on the 
basis of twenty-one persons for each 22" width 
of stairway; and excepting that when hori¬ 
zontal exits are provided, the number and 
widths of required stairways for floor areas 
above the first floor may be diminished to a 
basis of fifty persons for each 22" width of hori¬ 
zontal exit. 

306. Rules for Proportioning Risers and Treads. 

There have been a number of ordinary rules for 
proportioning risers and treads in stairs, and good 
results are obtained where the risers vary from 7" 
to with such rules. The first used was that the 
riser plus the tread = 18", based upon an 8" riser 
and a 10" tread. This gave too hard a stairway and 
it was modified to 17" or 17^". By changing the 
riser or tread 1" either way, a hard stairway resulted, 

so that a rule of 
twice the rise plus the 
tread = 23" to 25" 
was used. This gives 
a mure balanced stair 
than the previous 
rules. Another rule 
sometimes given is 
that the product of 
the rise and run 
should be from 66" 
to 75", generally from 
72" to 75". This 
allows greater varia¬ 
tions. Summarized, these arc often given as: 

Rise + run * 17" to 17J", 

2 (rise) + run = not < 24" and not > 25", 
rise X run = not < 70 nor > 75. 

A rule* which is the result of further study is 
rise X Vrun = 23|. Figure 486 shows these re¬ 
lationships and suggested limitations for various 
types. 

“ The ordinary rules for proportioning risers and treads are 
satisfactory fur the common cases, but steep stairs result for 
the higher values of the rise, and shallow stairs for the lower 
values of the rise. The rules are not particularly well adapted 
to special cases, and in many cases designers have had to 
resort to judgment in such instances, such as for public 
buildings and outside approaches. Recent rules have been 
evolved which cover all coses, based upon the study of the 
lengths of steps." f The.se are based upon a ratio of horizontal 

* Qiven by Mr. Raymond C. Reose, PitUGeU, Matt., and developed 
from the Ckveland Building Code, in Engineering News Record, Vol. 
se, p. SOS. 

t By Mr. Charles H. Niehots, M.E., Viea-Prssident of the Goff Engineer¬ 
ing Consmtion, Consulting Engineen, New York City. 


to vertical step of 2.4 to l.(i| and an as foDowa'. 

4 

* f s — 2.4 r, and 

r .in which 

2.4 

8 » the horizontal ztep, J 

f =« the tread, and * / 

rve the riser. 

The values of the basic horizontal step, s, are selected accend- 
ing to the type of building. The following are representative: 


Power houses, factories (men employees), 

ofiice building emergency exits. 28.5" to 30.5" 

Factories (men and women employees), 
public buildings, railway stations, office 
building regular stairs, average hotels and 

ordinary residences. 26.5" to 28.5" 

Theatres, department stores, high-class 
hotels and residences, outside steps for 

public buildings. 24.5" to 26.5" 

Primary and grammar schook. 23.5" to 24.6" 


Occasionally for outside steps, the treads are made wide 
enough to take two steps on each tread. The rise and tread 
in such cases should be so proportioned that the additional 
width is a mean between the single tread and the basic hori¬ 
zontal step. The following formula applies: 

il = 2.1 — .1.6 r, in which 

d » the width of the double tread. 

Figure 487 shows several types of stair layouts. 
The selection of course depends upon the surround¬ 
ing conditions. The plan and section should alwa3rs 
be worked out together, so that headroom and the 
relations of the landings to windows and floors may 
be studied. 

306. Structural Steel Framing for Stairs. 

The relation of the structural steel contract to 
the miscellaneous iron contract is often confusing 
in connection with stairs. It is a customary pro¬ 
cedure for the stnictural steel contractor to furnish 
only the main frame for the wells, including the 
header beams at the floor grades. When “ straight- 
run ” stairs occur, the header beam at the landing 
is sometimes made a part of the structural steel 
contract also. 

The structural engineer is therefore primarily 
interested in defining and locating only the frame 
which forms the well. Figure 488 gives a typical 
illustration of this kind (see also floor openings on 
PI. 22). The header beams (and landing beams if 
provided) are usually made 10 C 15.3. Such a size 
ordinarily is sufficient for the average loads and 
span. In some cases, a smaller size could be used, 
but the 10" size is employed as a minimum in order 
to provide sufficient depth for the connection of the 
stair stringers. The size should of course be checked 
for the actual loading conditions. When channels 
are used, they are generally faced so that the backs 
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are toward flie stale run, as shown in Fig. 488 (e). 
This allows simpler stringer connections.* Some 
engineers prefer to use I beams for such headers, as 
it is difficult to obtain good details for fireproofing 
the backs of channds. However, 1 beams require 
coping and blocking of the stair stringers in many 
cases, in order to make the connections. As a 10" 
minimum depth should be used, the use of I beams 
means an excess of steel above that in reality 
required. 

The dimensions locating the framing beams 
should be given on the structural plans. The 
dimension "A” in Fig. 488 (d) is determined by 
the number of treads in the run and their width, 
and the relation of the header beams to the faces 
of the risers. This requires reference to the archi¬ 
tect’s plan and section of the stairs, and to the 
architectural stair details. Plate 35 gives a typi¬ 
cal illustration of the latter. Further details are 
illustrated in PI. 30. The width of the landing is 
fixed by the architeet, so that the landing beam 
may be located also, as shown in Fig. 488. The 
wall opening is indicated by light diagonal lines, as 
shown. This not only shows an opening at the 
plane of the frame, but conveys to the structural 
steel contractor that he has no material inside of 
it to furnish. In special cases, it may be dasirable 
from a construction point to have the landings a 
part of the general contraert in order to expedite 
other work. For a flight of steps such as shown 
in Fig. 488 (a) it is necessary to provide a hanger 
to support one of the beams as shown in (6). 
Tliis is made a part of the structural steel con¬ 
tract. lilxcept in special cases like this, the light 
iron contractor supplies any required hangers and 
fittings. 

The design of stair-supporting, structural lK?ams 
involves no new methods. With the unit load per 
sq. ft. established, the load per running foot on a 
beam may be determined. This is usually bast'd 
upon an average dead and live load per sq. ft., and 
the tributary area in horizontal projection. The 
live load for stairs from large gathering places, 
such as armories, assembly halls and so on, is usually 
sfMJcified as 10()#/o'. For all other stairways, 
75 #/g' is commont (except in small residence work). 
The dead load will depend upon the type of treads 
and risers used. In general, a total dead load of 
60#/n' is a conservative allowance. The average 
weight of the steel in the sub-tread construction itself 
is about 6#/d'. If the stair soffit is plastered (as 
shown on PI. 36), an allowance of 10#/q' should be 
made in addition. 

* Thin also altawii the flange to give ita support to the floor or landing 
tributary to the channel ami a clear vertical aurfocc to attach the stringer 
connection angles to at any reasonable elevation. 

t 'rhis value is hosed upon the reasoning that a person occupies about 
2'.0" of tread, and with a ISOf average weight, this is equivalent to 76# 
per liiKar foot of step. 


nittitiative Prob. 806«.*De8ign the etair head«r beLn 
at the landing jp Fig. 488 (c) and (d). 


Laniinp 

L.L. 

1" mastic >= 
4" slab — 
Susp. ceil. >= 


75 

12 

50 

15 


T.L. - 152#/a' 


Staira 
LX. - 75 

CompoaitioQ treads ■> 12 . 
Pressed i^l sub- 

treads and risers ■> 6 

Stringers, railing, etc.» 2 
Plastered soffit >= 10 


T.L. - 106#/ □' 

From landing 152 X 2.50 » 380 
F'rom stairs 105 X 4.38 » 460 
Beam and fireproofing »= 50 


T.L. = 890#/ft. 


L = ]0'-6" c.c. bearings 


M 

J 


c 


1.6 X 890 X 10.0 X 10.5 - 


140,(KX)"# 


Use 10 C 15.3t on a/c of framing in stair stringers. 


I 

c 


13.4"» O.K. 


Prob. S06b. Clheck the sise of stair header beam at the 
top of the stairs in Fig. 488 (a) and (5) if the L.L. = 100#/n' 
(public entrance), 1" granolithic finish in corridor, II" marble 
treads and 1" marble risers. Stringers at third-[M>iDts of 
opening which concentrate stair loads at third-points of 
header beams. 


307. Steel Sub-tread Stairs. 

While the structural engineer seldom has to 
design or detail any miscellaneous framing for stairs, 
he may be rfxiuostcd by the architect to approve 
details submitted, in a general way, or to cheek them 
for strength. Hence it is not unreasonable that he 
should understand the general features of such work. 

In steel-framed buildings, the stairs are usually 
made of steel sub-tread construction, and occasion¬ 
ally, this is true for concrete-framed buildings. It 
is difficult to fireproof such a stairway eompletely, 
and still get an ornamental effect. However, the 
sub-tread construction offers partial protection, as 
the superimposed treads and risers may be made of 
fire-resistant material and thus protect the upper 
side of the steel, and the soffit may be plastered with 
cement plaster.§ 

With data such as is shown in Fig. 488 and on 
PI. 35, the miscellaneous iron contractor takes over 
the furnishing and erection of stringers, intermediate 
landings, treads, risers and hangers. Plate 37 shows 
a typical shop drawing. The architect should be 
familiar with these types of drawings, as he must fre¬ 
quently check them over, at least to the extent of 
noting whether the details will carry out bis plan. 
In drawings such as PI. 35, any structural steel is 
often shown in dotted lines, while the stair frames 

t Practical conaideratioiw very often control a choice in tbia work. 

I Some buildins codes require stair bolls to be cquimwd with sprinklen 
in addiUon. 
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J^TE 37 TYPICAL SHOP ASSEMBLY DRAWING 
'AIR FRAMING 
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and fittings ue shoiiqa in full lines for dear differ¬ 
entiation. Figure 480 shows a typical «tair instal¬ 
lation. The metnbds which carry the stair load to 
structural supports are called stringers. These may 
be made of pressed steel d" or greater in thickness), 
rolled channels, or built-up sections of thin plates 
and small angles. Th^ie are mentioned in order of 
their relative frequency of use. The pressed-steel 
stair is rapidly supplantit^ the old type of channel 
and plate sub-tread stair. The treads and risers are 
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commonly made of pressed steel partfl, either in one 
piece or two, for the riser and the tread, and these 
are clipped to the stringers. The following is a 
typical siwcification; 


Stair No. 1 


SPECIFICATION CLAUSES 

Stair No. 1 shall l)e built up of steel plate 
strings, 12" X i", facias of required depth, with 
ornanu'iitnl steel mouldings attached for all face 
strings. The risers and treads shall be A" steel, 
made u|) in a single unit, and bolted to steel 
angle carriers riveted to strinfpi. The wall 
strings shall be plain with top and bottom 
flange, formed by turning back the edges of 
plate. Landings shall be formed by continuing 
wail and face string, finishing aiwut 6" above 
the level of floors and landings; landings and 
platforms shall be built up with proper members, 
to safely cjirry a live load of 100 pounds per 
square foot. Newels shall lie cast 5" X 6" 
square, paneled, with moulded cap and drop. 
Rails shall be made up of X 1" Imlusters, 
three to a tread, top and bottom rails 1" X i" 
channel, prepared to receive moulded wood 
hand rail. All platforms and landings shall be 
provided with a steel plate, J" thick, covering 
the entire area of said landings and platforms 
and bolted to the suppbrting ribs and strings. 


Blair No. 1. Stair Na 2 diall be built up with plain i 

10# X A", with IJ" X li" ani^e, top and 1^ 
tom, rails of i" square, 5" on centers, with top 
and jhottom rail of 1" X f" channel. Finish 
the rail with a wrought iron pipe, Jj" internal 
diameter, with special globe fittings at each end, 
to return against oast iron newels. The newels 
shall have a base about 5^ square and the shafts 
shall lie about 4i" X 2", all as per details. The 
under treads and risers shall be No. 12 plate, 
arranged to receive a bed of If" of concrete. 
Angle iron carriers shall support the treads and 
risers and shall be riveted to the strings. 

Contractor shall furnish and erect, with all 
necessary hangers, the steel beams to support 
the intermediate stair landings. The beams for 
landings at floors will be supplied under another 
contract. 

The newel posts may be made of cast iron, pressed 
steel, built-up steel parts, or extruded bronze. 
When cast-iron newels are used with rolled channels, 
they are blocked around the landing header, as 
shown in llg. 490, and the string is bolted to the 
header beams through the newel.* Steel sub-tread 
stairs are generally made with closed strings which 
obviously necessitate a deep enough string con¬ 
struction to enclose the treads and risera. 



Fio. 490. Rolled Channel Stair Strinos 

The treads (and in some types, the risers) may be 
made of slate, marble,! concrete, mastic or a com¬ 
position. Tilgure 491 shows some of the patented 
types of such construction. For slate or marble 
treads, the nosing is made by allowing the material 
to project, and the treads are set in plaster of Paris 
or elastic cement. For the other types, the steel 
sub-tread is turned up to make a form. The latter 
allows the use of safety treads. 

Illustrative Prob. 307a. Design the steel sub-tread and 
riser stair construction for the details shown in Fig. 492, if 

* Note in Fia. 490 how rMt-iron moulds aie used to cover the connec¬ 
tions Slid the cheniicl projections. 

t One objection to slate end marble is that they disintegrate quickl.v 
when attaokigd by severe heat. The treads break durina a hot fire and may 
cause aoddents to firemen. 
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SIfttt or 

AMtrble Trtids 

^ niinMMiiK.ii 


I 


Rock Asphalt. Concrtle, or 
Composition Trtads 


m 


Tie Rod 


•To Sheet 
r Steel ' 

“•■id SIteel Steetl 
up to d-pj<rtdli> I 
above d^rheavlerl 
risers can be f 
paneled or plain. 


Tie 


Rod 


Riser Sectio 




1 Sanitary Cove- 
\Climinates sharp 
/corner, preventing 
laccumulation of 
ddirland faclUtatlng 
\cleanlng 




Fio. 491. Steisi. Sub-Tbeau ani> Kiser Stairs 

(a) Sexauer Sc Lemkc, Inc. 

(b) Bois Patent Interlocking 

(c) Ricster & Thesinachcr Co. 

(d) Woodbridge Ornamental Iron Co. 


the risers are 7J'' and the treads are 10 ". Width of stairway 
4'-0" and stw run - 10 treads and a 4'-0" landing. Li. 
76 #/d'. Tread and riser plates to be #12 gauge. 

L.L. “ 76 #12 gauge plate O.K. for this load be- 

IJ" Slate — 18 tween risers. 

Plate 2 

T.L. = 96#/d' 10 + J + U « 12 " =■ 1 '^" 

Ftom treads 95 X 1.0 “ 05 
1" Slate riser 

14 X 6i 4- 12 -= 8 

Riser plate ~ 2 

T.L. =< 10.5#/ft. on plate and angle 
riser form. 



L = 4'-0" between stringers 
M •= 1.5 X 106 X (4)' = 2.520"# 

/ . , 2520 

= IMOO =’ 

/ of 7i X 0.1 plate = 3.17 
/of2 E li X li X I = 0.(» 7 9.70 

yl • = 0.30 X 2 X (3.28)> = 0.45 « 3^3 

Total I - 9.70"< =. 2.77"» O.K. 

Use 10"-#12 ga. plates for 
treads. 

7i"-#l2 ga. plates with • 
2-li X li X li !1 forrisi^. 

By comparing the required and actual section tnofhili 
aliove, it may be seen that the material listed is sufficient for 
all ordinary cases without further investigation. . 


Stringers 7, = 10 X 10 = 

100 " 8 '-» 

Load jier ft. = 105 X 2 

- 210 

W't. of stringer 

= 15 

•Slate facia 

= 10 

Railing 

- 10 


T.L. » 246#/ft. 


M = 1.5 X 245 X (8.33)» = 25,600"# 
1 25,(500 


16,(XK) 


1 . 0 "’ required 


Use 10" depth on a/n of framing in risers and treads (this 
depth should lie established by a layout). 

7 of 10" X A" iilate = 16.86 

7 of 2 E 2 X 2 X A “ 0..56 j 41135 

• tP - 2 X 0.71 X (4.43)» = 27.93 - = * 9.07"> 

_ (' b^.U 


45.35"* 
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The Btringen may be naade of a 10 C 16.3 rolled aection, 
n 10 X A plate and 2r9 X ^ angles built-up section, or 
12 X iV pressed steel bent to 10" C shapes, any^f which has 
ample section modulus. In some cases, the landing header 
beam is omitted, especiaOy when risers are introduced in the 
turn of the stairs. The Stringers in such cases are bent to 
form the nm of the stairs and then across to the wall on the 
far side of the landing. For stringers of rolled shapes or 
built-up sections, the two pieces are spliced by a plate. The 
group of rivets must Ire proportioned for the moment and 
shear at the point (Art. 2M). 

SPECIFICATION CLAUSE* 

In the construction «)f exhtrior stairs, landings, 
platforms and balconies, no rivet shall be less 
than j" diameter, and no bolt less than i" 
diameter. 

In Fig. 492, the landing is formed by the use of a J" steel 
sulnplate, reinforced with teen about 2 '- 0 " o.c. 


L.L. = 75 


11" Slate = 18 

113 X 2 = 226 

Steel plate « 5 

Tec = 4 

Siwp. ceil. = 15 

T.L. -= 230#/ft. 


T.L. = 1 13#/d' M = 1.5 X 230 X (4.0)* = 65.30"# 
1 .WIIO 

- “ = 0.35"’ Use 2i X 21 X 4.9# tecs. 

Prob. S07b. Design tlic steel sub-tread and riser stair 
constniction for the layout shown in Fig. 487 (a) if the L.L. 
= 1 (K)#/d', and li" treads and 1" marble risers arc U8e<l. 
Width of stairs = 4'-0". Kisers 74", 14 treads at lOi". 
Width of landing 4'-6". No header Itcam at landing to 
lie furnished in structural contract. Use plate and angle 
stringers spliced and dmign splice. Make scale details 
of framing, and 3" scale detail of typical tread. 

308. Service Stairs. 

Stairways in service portions and boiler rooms are 
generally made less expensive than public stairs, and 
often the treatls are made with checkered plates, 
cither with open risers or ones of checkered plates. 
The platforms may be made of the same material, 
supported by angle or tee frames. Hounded nosings 
.•n* riveted to the strings. In some cases, the treads 
aiiC made of a series of bars bolted together with 
pike separators (gratings). Pipe railings may be 
U8<d to reduce the expcn.se. (Otherwise, the con¬ 
striction is similar to that discuased in Arts. 306 
an^l 307. 

309. ' Emergency and Special Exits. 

Although interior stairways, completely enclosed 
by fire-resisting partitions, arc one means of ogress, 
there are other methods of providing for exits. 
Since those are quite common in types of buildings 
in which the structural engineer may have a part of 
the responsibility of planning, he should be familiar 
with their characteristics. They may be classed as: 

(1) horizontal exits, 

(2) smokeproof towers, and 

(3) outside e.xit stairways. 

* FVom thv Buildins Code of the Netionat Board of Fire Underwritan, 
New York City. 


A horizontal exit maiy be defined aa one or mo^ 
openings through or around a fire wall (or a bric^ 
between two |)uildings), which afford a quick means 
of refuge on the other side, in case of fire. Such, 
exits should be provided for floor areas exceeding 
2000°'. The planning then resolves iti^ into the 
provision of fire walls and fire doors. 



^tarf/veoor/bMfM Ova/De Aticour ffineAHO! 



Jffo/rr/>aoor Totvea ttjr/MU 


(^) 

Fio. 493* 

A smokeproof tower, illustrated in Fig. 493, is 
similar to an interior stiurway, and extends from the 
grade to alxive the roof to form a bulkhead. It may 
open on to balconies of steel and ma.sonry with solid 
floors, as in (o), or on to a vestibule within the main 
building lines but which is open on one side, as in 
(6). A detail similar to (fe) may lie used with en¬ 
trances from two buildings, one at either side. 
Windows may be provided in the exterior walls if 
properly protected. 

Outside exit stairways consist of balconies con¬ 
nected by stair flights all outside of the building line, 
made of incombustible materials. The stair flights 
may be either parallel or at right angles to the build¬ 
ing, as shown in Fig. 494. 'Fhe former has the dis¬ 
advantage that the windows face the stairway, and in 
general, such stairs should not be in front of or over 
windows. It may be noted that the construction of 
these stairways is similar to that of service stairs 
(Art. 308) with open risers. The outside loads are 
carried by posts down to small footings, and the con¬ 
struction is not built on brackets extending from the 
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Dmlding, as is typical of some “ fire escape ” construo- 
^ipn. A "balanced flight”* may ^ used at the 
bottom for buildinp of moderate height. A disad¬ 
vantage of an outside exit stairway is obviously the 
^ possible slipperiness due to icc, althou^i a roof over 
* it will help to eliminate this. Figure 495 shows a 


so on, circular stairs are used. Figure 496 shows 
the general characteristics. The treads are canti¬ 
levered frdm a central mast, commonly a 4” wrought- 
iron pipe column with a flange at the bottom. Such 
stairs are manufactured by special companies and 
are available in 3'-6”, 4'-0”, 4'-6”, 5'-0”, 5'-6”, 
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typical shop drawing. Such a stairway is of course 
not comparable with a smokeproof tower, from the 
standpoints of both efficiency and appearance. 

“ The ordinary so-called ‘fire-escaijes,' consisting of stcel- 
framc<l balconies attache<l to a wall and connected by narrow 
steel ladders or 8tc|)8 leading from openings in the floors of 
the balconies, are considered very inefficient and unsafe means 
of exit. If any considerable number of people attempt to 
use such an exit, in time of fire panic, it quickly becomes so 
congested that travel is very much imjiedcd or entirely 
blocked. If fire occurs on the floor below that from which 
people arc endeavoring to cscafie, and the windows facing 
such exit are not protected by wired glass, the fire escape is 
worthless; and oven with w’ired glass the exit is of doubtful 
value liecauBC of the intense heat which radiates tliruugh the 
windows. Such means of exit should never lx; iiermitted 
except utx>n existing buildings, where the numiier of people 
to be accommodated by them is small, and .where stnictural 
conditions are such that it is impossible to secure anything 
better. They are not recognized as a required means of exit 
in this Code.”t 

310. Circular Stairs. 

Occasionally where room for secondary stairways 
is limited, as in library stack rooms, boiler rooms, and 

* Thb tips down a* h load is thrown out upon tho oxtf»ndinN ami, similar 
to a '*teeter boonl." This preventa entorins the atairway from the ground. 


6'-0” and 7'-0” diameters, although the 4'-6” and 
6'-0" stairs are the most common. They are made 
with cither 12 or 16 treads to the circle. To provide 
sufficient headroom under the top platform, the. 
risers should not be less than 8J”. Hence by cejii 
culating the numlier of risers required, the relative 
positions of the starting and landing points ma;/ be 
determined. 

The two imfxirtant points which interest Jthc 
structural engineer are the load concentrated atVhe 
foot of the supfKirting post and the framing around 
the stair opening. Circular stairs weigh about 50# 
per foot of height on the average. With this value, 
the approximate weight of the stairs may be cal¬ 
culated. It is doubtful if it is necessary to figure 
much live load on a stairway of this kind. Not 
more than one or two persons would be using such 
a stair at one time except in cases of extreme emer¬ 
gency and then the factor of safety would be ample 
protection. It is recommendetl that a total live 
load of 500# be added to the dead load. The Ideal 
building regulations must, in any event, be satisfied. 

t Kxcorpted from the “Biiildina Code” of the National Board of Fire 
Undorwriten, New York. 
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•^The openings for dreular stairs ^^lay be either 
square or round. The side of the square, or the 
, diameter of the circle, should be made 2" greater 
\than the nominal diameter of the stairs. The plat- 
'forms are made either square or circular, and the 
' side of the square *or the radius of the circle is made 
one-half of the dimension fixing the size of the open¬ 
ing. In a steel-framed floor, a supporting beam is 
generally used under the mast, as shown in Fig. 
497 (a) and the mast emtiedded in concrete. Header 
beams are usually provided around the floor openings 
above, as in (b). 
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311. Ladders. 

In engine rooms, boiler rooms, elevator pent¬ 
houses, and so on, steel ladders are often firovided. 
These arc made up of strings of 2" X bars, 14" 
apart, with f" 0 nings spaced 12" o.c., usually. 
Small angle clips may be used at the bottom, expan¬ 
sion bolted to the masonry or concrete, as the case 
may be. Similar clips may be used at the top, or 
half turns may be made in the bars to form elbows, 
so that the ladder is set a few inches away from the 
face of a wall. The clips or elbows may be expansion 
bolted in a manner similar to the bases. 


312. Escalators.* 

For subway, elevated and railroad terminals, trans^rta- 
tion of employees in industrial buildi^, to balconies of 
theatres, and in department stores, there is a tendency toward 


the more frequent inst a ll ation of escalators as a means of 
travel. This is eepwialiy true for industrial buildii^ of 
3 or 4 stories where it is necessary to move large numbers of 
employees at fixed times, and results in greater efficiency of 
the employees. For more than 4 stories, elevators are more 
economical in the usual case for all traffic. Of course eleva¬ 
tors arc necessary' for all buildings to handle the ordinary 
light travel. Figure 498* shows a typical installation of an 
escalator. An escalator consists essentially of the following 
parts: (1) the running gear, or moving steps, which conveys 
the passengers, (2) the track system, which Bup|x>rts the 
rutming gear, (3) the balustrading provided W'ith hand rails 
moving at the same screed as the running gear, (4) the rlrive, 
or machinery' necessary to o|ierate the running gear and 
hand rails, (5) the safety features designed to stop the esca¬ 
lator automatically in cases of emergency, and (6) the steel 
structure, or skeleton of the entire escalator IxMly. Two 
types are common, — the stop {Fig. 498), and the cleat. 
The first starts at the bottom with a moving platfonn which 
breaks into stops, and at the top it again flattens out into a 
moving platform. This mechanism is mounted on wheels 
which run on a curved inclined trank. The second type 
consists of hardw'ood cleats located in long ridges and grooves, 
which are bolted to a steel hushed chain w'hich in turn passes 
over sprocket wheels. Kither tyiie may lie made to run 
up or down, or duplex, or with reversible switches. For 
rises of ZV-O" or less, ascending service, only is common for 
terminals, while for rises exetH'ding 2.5'-()" Imth ascending 
and descending service is usually provided. The usual 
incline is 30° and the common travel is 90 ft. |)er minute on 
the incline. Large numbers of persons may Ix) handled with 
such service. The follow'ing tabulation is of value in estab¬ 
lishing requirements; 

2'-0" wide, single file 40(X) persons per hour 

(KXX) ** 

4'-0" “ double file 8000 “ “ « 

The structural engineer is primarily interested in 
the arrangement of the ItoJims which surround the 
openings in the floors involved, and the loads which 
are brought upon the Iteatns. The typical layout 
is furnished by some company specializing in such 
work, from which the engineer spaces his beams and 
computes their sizes in the usual way to carry ily 
loads given. Figure 499* shows a typical layout/f 
this kind, as supplied by an escalator compa'iy. 
The loads given are such tliat if a working stresi^jof 
12,(X)0#/n" is used in the design of the beams, mo 
allowance need be made for vibrations, impact, efc. 
The loads include the complete escalator with iive 
load, but without drive and drive chamlier. The 
loads should be figured as uniformly distributed on 
the cross beams. If the escalator is to support any 
housing or any additional load, the manufacturer 
should be consulted. It should be noted that the 
loads are dependent upon the vertical rist? of the 
escalator (see tabulations in Fig. 499). 

The structural engineer is occa.sionally called upon 
to make a study of the requirements for planning a 
layout. The following* is a typical set of guide 
notes: 

* The note*, hiiurea ttiid ewerpta upon which thi* artichi is baaed were 
furnished thmush the courtesy of the aenerat offleoa of the Otia Elevator 
Co.. New York City. 
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EBcalaton, where they have been imtalled in induetnal 
buildings for handling en^loyees, have proven* to be both 
profitaUe and practical. The principal reason for the results 
obtained is due to the increased efficiency of the employees, 
on account of the elimination of stair climbing. While it is 
almost impossible to figure the actual saving, a careful study 
has convinced the owners that a vast sum of money has been 
saved by conserving the energy of the employees. Furnish¬ 
ing a quick and efficient means for the transportation of the 
employees to the up|)er floors also results in attracting and 
holding a better clam of labor. The question as to whether 


seen that the time required to reach the upper floors at that 
speed on escalatm would be mure than co^d be allowed. ^ 
There is a great variety of conditions involved in con¬ 
nection with me um of escalators for handling employees.! 
In the case of some department stores the escalator equip-' 
ment that is used through the day by the public is calM into' 
service to take the employees up to* their respective d^ ' 
partments in the morning and out at night, and this could 
not be the case in industrial buildings, as the general tmvel 
throughout the day is comparatively light, and is more eco¬ 
nomically taken care of by the auxiliary elevator equipment. 
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escalators arc preferable to elevators for such service can 
only l)e determined after u careful analysis is made in each 
case, taking into account the elevator equipment that will 
be re(]uire(I in arlditiun to the escalators and the possibility 
of their being available for use at the time employees are Ixiing 
transferred. 

in general, for conditions where a large numlxsr of em¬ 
ployees are to l)e handled in a short period of time and where 
almiit three to four stories are involved, it is quite probable 
that esealulors will be the most economical both as to first 
cost and cost of maintenance and operation. For high build¬ 
ings, elevators in the majority of cases are more suitable, 
for in such cases several elevators are required for service 
during the day, and they may be used with but slight addi¬ 
tional equipment for handling employees. As escalaturs run 
at 00 feet per minute on the incline, which is equivalent to 
approximately 45 feet per minute vertically, it can readily be 
* Courtesy o( Otis Elevator Co. 


'I’herc are some cases where escalators are installed to serve 
the employees’ lunch and rest rooms. Jn some such cases 
an escalator is installed for that pur}«)sc only, as even if 
there were escalators for handling the public they could not 
be used by the employeiis during the busy part of the day, 
while there art; some other cases where it is possible to use 
the general escalaturs for that purf) 08 c. 

From the above it will be noted that there arc innumerable 
and widely varying conditions involved in almost ever>’ case; 
therefore, no definite general recommendations or com¬ 
parisons of escalators and elevators as to space conditions, 
cost, etc., can Ixi made, it is necessary to know the numlxir 
of persons to be handled, the time allowed, the number of 
floors, the number of persons on each floor, the height of 
floors, suggested and allowable location of escalators, full 
data concerning the elevator equipment to be used in addi¬ 
tion to the escalators before it is possible to determine the 
number and type of escalators. 
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WIND BRACING* 


813. GeneraL 

When high, narrow buildings, 12 stories or more 
in height, are planned, special provisions must 
usually be made to supply resistance to the action of 
the wind. Such structures are of the skeleton frame 
type with curtain walls, for economic reasons. This 
type of frame may lack sufficient rigidity to resist 
wind pressun? safely unless this is specifically pro¬ 
vided for. t In buildings less than lOO'-O" high, the 
lateral n^sistance of the girder connections, aided by 
the stiffness of the walls, is usually sufficient. When 
the width of a structure is small compared with its 
height, however, some form of bracing Ls used. 
Although building codes vary in their requirements 
and some give no limitations, a general, guiding 
rule is that if the width is less than one-half the 
height, wind bracing should be employed (Fig. .500). 

Wind bracing is theorctically not neces.sarj’ for 
sheltered places, but it is wise to provide for the 
wind pressure based on the area offered by the side 
of the building. Fire or the removal of an adjacent 
structure may expose the whole of a wall surface to 
the action of the wind. Exterior walls, interior 
walls and partitions, and the fireproofing of the frame 
give stiffness to a building, but the amount is in¬ 
definite and practically impossible to calculate, as it 
depends upon the height of the structure, the num- 
IxT of partitions and the relative, locations of open¬ 
ings in them. While this stiffness is effective, iCis 
inad(Kiuatc and it should lie neglected, and wind 
bracing should be designed to resist tiie full wind 
pressure. 

314. Routing the Stress. 

The wind pressure must ultimately b<! nested by 
the foundations, but the method to tnuismit this 
thrust may be varied. The curtain walls and win¬ 
dows are strong enough to carry the local pressures 
to the spandrel beams. The floors tend to act as 
horizontal girders and have ample strength to 
transfer pressures to the frame. Any small, lateral 
movement at local points in beams and columns will 

* Tli« (liBcuuiau given here relates principally to wind bracing for high, 
narrow buildings. For that relating to mill buiklings and braced bents, 
soc Part VI. 

t Some high structures have been found which hod no wind bracing 
that were ns mud) os 0" out of plumb. 
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be absorbed by the connecting beams. The span¬ 
drel beams usually have considerable excess resist¬ 
ance to shear, so that pressure may be carried in a 
horizontal, longitudinal direction, j The principal 
problem then becomes that of determining how the 
pressure should be transferred from the frame to 
the foundations. 

Theoretically, the bracing should be placed where 
it will be the most effective and where it will inhir- 
foro the least with the architecture. Ofti'n a study 
of the floor plans will lie helpful. One method would 
be to carry the wind pressure along the sides of the 
building by the spandrels to the ends, as in Fig. 
501 (fi), and apply it at the ends parallel to the floor 
Iwiams. It is ge,norally more feasilile to take advan¬ 
tage of all of the interior framing and to carry the 
loads through each lateral row of columns as in (5). 
Less metal is required in any individual member, 
and the total amount nspiired is generally less. 
This method is then generally more ixsoriomieal, in 
spite of the added cost of fabrication. Hence each 
bent of the structure is usually designed to resist 
its share of the wind pressure.^ A .strm^turo is 
seldom braced in its longitudinal dimetion, par¬ 
ticularly when the length is lOO'-O" or more. Hrao- 
ing in horizontal planes is genorully not necessary,^ 
as the floors are amply stiff.jl 

The action of an individual liont may be likeii 
to that of a cantilever plate girder with the fifed 
end at the foundations. 'I’he columns and beilms 
in the outside walls correspond to the flanges, ayl a 
licnt of vertical framing (or an end wall) correspi^ds 
to the web. Instead of having a solid web f^ate, 
however, it consists of a sinies of opimings exirro- 
sponding to the stories of the building. The 
amounts of the shears are the same, but the char¬ 
acter of the secondaiy stresses developed by them 
depends upon the relative positions of the openings. 
The object of the wind liracing is to transmit the 

t If inMiiffirienl nwntanre U found, brarituc in the end punels of thf 
aide wnils iimy bo intnMlured. 

$ In 8|>iM'ial ooBCH, hon>’y Kirdor ninuoctionM inny intorfon* witli the 
orohitecture. The first inothod dowribod may have to bo tittod in such 
raaoB A oombitmtion of tho two mothorls may b(' uaod ulao. in which the 
prpoBuro above a oartain Hour its cnrri«xi by tho interior fniino, ami the 
prt'MMure below that flmir by a frame in tho end walln. This is not adviav 
^tc for ordinary mnoH. 

li Where thia ia noretiaary foreporiat caetHi, hrarine may bo provided bo> 
tween two aeiortedeote of columns in the loiiKitiidinal direetion. 
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shear; The shears at each levd of bracing are 
d^p^nined, and these arc used to analyze the bend- 
Ving and shears induced in the individual 

^embers. 
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316. T^es of Bracing. 

Various types of bracing have been used to provide 
resistance against wind pressure. These may be 
grouped as: 

(1) portal, 

(2) sway-rod, or diagonal, 

(3) knee bracing, and 

(4) brackets. 

Portal bracing may bo either latticed, as in Pig. 
502 (b), or built up of plates and angles as in (o). 
It is cuinborsonie and expensive, and is seldom 
employed in modern work. It is advantageous 
wliere there are large spaces between the columns. 
A portal is in reality a steel arch, and in some castes 
it may be adapted to the architectural treatment 
and also to carry the lloor loads. Considerable 
depth is required for stiffness, and when made det:p, 
the stresses are relatively quite small. With mini¬ 
mum .sizes of shapes, no economy results. 

Sway-rod, or diagonal bracing, as illustrated in 
Fig. 502 (c), was used principally in the early methods 
of the wind bracing of buildings. While it is the 
most direct and efficient method, it interferes with 
openings and cuts up the partitions. It is the' only 
system not causing bending in the girders and col¬ 
umns, if all the axial lines of the members intersect. 
Knee bracing, as shown in Fig. 502 (d), is sometimes 
used, particularly when wind bracing is to be 
employed in the outside walls. Braces almve and 
below the girders may lie used, although braces 
under the girders an* more common, as the gain 
with top knee-braces is small compared with the 
increased amount of metal and fabrication. An 
objection to this type of bracinjf is that the girders 
and columns are subjected to large bending stresses 
with the incident eccentricity caused by flexure. 

Wind bracing of the bracket type may consist 
of extra heavy beam connections for light framing. 
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as in Fig. 502 (e), or of gusset plates, as in (/). 
Bracket connections are the conunon t^ used b 
wind braci^ of modem buildings.* The principal 
advant^ is that such bracing may be made to con¬ 
form with the architectural treatment most «‘adily. 
More rigid connections are required, a great amount 
of field riveting is necessary, and considerable liend- 
ing is induced -in the girders and columns, but in 
spite of such disadvantages, such connections are 
generally considered to be the liest typo. 






Fin. 502 


316. General Requirements for Bracing. 

Irrespective of the type of wind bracing used, 
arrangement should bo made symnM'trical about me 
axis of each face of the structure. If the builring 
is irregular in shape, this is not alwaj’s possible, Jnd 
there would be a tendency to twist the building ai'^ut 
a vertical axis. The liest protection again.st silch 
action is to use ileep spandrel girders which can 
absorb the twist. 

One of the general requirements of the bracing is 
to prevent th<* ilistoriion of the frame. 'J'he main 
horizontal and vertical members must be sufficient 
to resist the Ixmrling produced by the wind action 
as well as that caused by the direct loads. Their 
connections must lie strong enough to resist the 
vertical load as well as the sidewise thrust. 

In special cas<‘s where elevators and stairs are 
next to a wall throughout the typical stories, a plate 

* Further diecuiuiaii nf other types of wind hraeinc will not be given 
bare. For speeinl inetaneea. reference may be had to KUlder'a “ Arehitocta’ 
and BuUden' Pocketbook,''—John Wiley and Sona, Inc., Publiahera. 
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riveted on the top fljuiges of the beams at each floor 
from the spandrels, to the interior framing may be 
made to serve in eausing these cross beams to 
transfer the wind jnessure to the interior bracing 
system. The connections must be made strong 
enough to resist the thrust and the cross beams 
should b() checked up, acting as struts. 

The resistance to the wind should preferably be 
made by a large number of connections rather than 
by a few selected, heavy joints. The use of double 
beams is advantageous, but they are usually un¬ 
sightly if exposed, add considerably to the cost, and 
require a larger amount of fireproofing. 

317. Wind Pressure. 

The general theory of wind pressure is discussed 
in Art. 160. No special considerations are neces¬ 
sary as related to wind bracing. Although the 
actual wind pressure may be greater near the top 
of a building than near the base, and it may be 
inclined, due to the contour of the ground or due to 
obstructions, the pressure for design purposes is 
assumed to be horizontal and to be unifor^y dis¬ 
tributed over the windward surface of a building, 
occurring in any direction. 

The intensity of pressure is specified as different 
amounts in various building ordinances. Some 
codes require 30#/n' over the cxpos<>d surface from 
the grf}und to the roof, while others specify 20#/o', 
and still others a variable pressure according to the 
number of stories in the building. In the absence of 
other regulations, a unit pressure of 26#/a' is recom¬ 
mended, unless a building is in a known area of 
atmospheric disturbance, when . 5 ()#/ d ' is advised.* 
While higher pressures may be recorded, these will 
occur only once or twice in the average life of a build¬ 
ing, and the factor of safety is ample for them. 

SPECIFlCATlOn CLAUSES t 

All ImiUlingR or parts of huildinas in which the 
height is more than three times the minimum 
hnri/.nntal dimension shall lx: designed to r(!.si8t 
a horizontal wind pro-saurc in any direction of 
20 llw. for everj’ square foot of exposed surface. 
Wiiul bracing shall 1x5 provided by making the 
connection joint between girflers and columns 
sufficient for the verti(!al load as well os the 
lx‘.nding due to side pressure; or diagonal bracing 
shall 1 x 1 placed IxstwiMsn columns, proportioned 
to transfer the shear of the side pressure to the 
footings. All details shall 1x5 designed to carry 
the .stresses in the main members. 

The overturning moment duo to wind pnsssure 
shall not excecci 50 per cent of the moment of 
stability of the structure, unless the structure is 
securely anchored to the foundatitm. The 
anchors shall lie of sufficient strength to safely 

* Rprent studira now in progrpu (1827) followinx the Florida hurrioone, 
am indicatinx that very hijth unit wind pmmurcM, with an impact tiSoot, 
raiated. 

t From the Buildinx Code of tlic National Boaid of Fire Underwriters, 
New York City. 


carry the excess overturning moment, without 
exce^ing the allowable unit stresses givei^tn 
thiAllode. » r ^ 

<. When the stress due to the wind in any,r Wifnber i 
or connection amounts to less than 50 per oentj 
of the total live and dead loads, it may be i 
leiited. When the stress duo to the wind ex-^ 
coeds 50 per cent of the stress due to the com¬ 
bined live and dead Intuls, all these stresses shall 
be added together and the allowable unit stress 
for the total may be taken at 50 per cent in 
excess of the values stated in Sections 65 and 66. 
In no case shall the section be less than required 
if wind forces be neglected. 


In proceeding with the design of wind bracing, it 
is necessary to calculate the wind panel loads at 
each floor. This is of course the result of the 
products of the unit prtasure, the story height and 
the spacing of the wall columns. In determining 
the loads at the roof lines, any parapet or cornice 
should be included. In maki^ further computa¬ 
tions, the successive summation of the pressures 
for each story from the sidewalk to the top 
of the building must be known. Tliis is based 
on the assumption that the strength of the frame 

above any given floor is 
sufficient to transfer such 
thrusts. These loads are 
calculated for each floor 
down to the roof of an ad¬ 
joining building or wing, 
or to the plane of the brac¬ 
ing where it will be de¬ 
signed to carry the bottom 
pressure through all the 
tiers below. The latter is 
one of the most import¬ 
ant points, and one which 
is difficult to ascertain, 
namely, to decide how far 
down from the top it is 
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ati. floor t safe to assume fliat the 
building is rigid enough 
to resist the wind pres- 
Fia. 503 sure itself. When there 

is any reasonable doubt it 
is always wise to check all floor lines. 

Illustrative Prob. 317a. Determine the wind panel loadn 
in Fig. 503, and the total shears at each story, if the spacing 
of wall columns is 20'-0". 


Pi = (3 -f 9) X 20 X 25#/o' = OOOOif, = 6,000 

Pi = (9 + 8) X 20 X 25 = 8500 , F,, - 14,500 

P, =. (8 + 6) X 20 X 25 -= 7000 , F„ = 21,500 

P, =. (6 + 6) X 20 X 25 » 6000 , F„ =» 27,500, etc. 

Another feature which should be investigated is 
the stability of the structure, regardless of the 
interior bracing. P'or safety, the overturning mo¬ 
ment due to the wind should not be more than 75% of 
the moment of resistance. If the bending moment 
should happen to exceed the moment of stability. 
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upon an unloaded building, the columns 
be anchored for the uplift gmerated. The 
totaT^plift on the comer columns may exceed the 
dead and live load, but this is not serious if the uplift 
is transferred to the side walls by girders. 

Prob.SlTb. Determine the typical wind panel loads and total 
shears for the upper ten stories of a building with wall columns 
18'-0" on centers, 2'-0" parapet, 16'-0" top story height, and 
14'-0" typical story heights. Wind pressure = '30 #/d'. 

318. Methods of Analysis. 

There are a number of different methods of 
analyzing the stresses induced in the girders, columns 
and bracing by the wind pressure. There is no 
theory which is exact, although the “ slope-deflec¬ 
tion ” method * is the nearest approach. This is 
too involved and laborious for ordinary commercial 
use. Practical methods require assumptions which, 
incidentally, are not consistent with each other, but 
which are neceasary in order to make solutions 
reasonably simple. The most important of these 
are: 

(a) that all joints are perfectly rigid, 

(b) that the points of contraflexure in each 

column are at one-half the height, 

(c) that all columns in any given story have 

the same sectional area and the same 
moment of inertia. 

The following practical tnethods of analysis ate 
used, and may be classified by name as: (1) canti¬ 
lever, (2) equal shears, and (3) balanced bays. 

'I'hc first method conforms the nearest to the dis¬ 
cussion in Art. 314, and probably is most in accord¬ 
ance with the true distribution of stresses. How¬ 
ever, it is more complicated than the others. In the 
method of equal shears, (2), it is assumed that the 
horizontal shear at any plane is equally distributed 
among the columns cut by that plane. This infers 
that the l)ending moments in dl the columns in 
one tier are equal. The third method is a variation 
of the second in that it is assumed that the total 
horizontal shear at any plane is divided by the 
number of bays (spaces bt;twcen the columns). 
This means that the shears and bending moments in 
the outside columns are respectively one-half of those 
in the interior columns. It also means that the bend¬ 
ing moments (due to wind) arc alike for all girders 
on the same floor in any transverse bent, and that 
the points of contraflexure in all the girders are at 
their mid-spans. The direct axial stresses generated 
in the columns by the overturning moment of the 
wind all occur in the outside columns, as those in the 
interior columns neutralize each other. The above 
conditions of course hold true only for an equal 

* Refer to Bulletin No. 80, “Wind Streaaea in the Steel Fhiniee of Office 
Buildings,” by W. M. Wilion and G. A. Money, Engineering Kxporinmnt 
Station, IJnivenity of Uliuoia, also to Volume fi3. No. 12, Engineering and 
Contracting, p. 314. 


transverse spacing of columns. With an unequal 
spacing of the colmnns across a building, the wind 
load taken by each bay should be assumed in pro¬ 
portion to the ratio of the span to the width of the 
bent. This will bring all the direct, axial stresses to 
the outside columns (as for equal spacing), — those 
in the interior columns neutralizing each other. 
The horizontal* shear in the columns should be as¬ 
signed in proportion to their relative moments of 
inertia. This will mean that the respective bending 
moments in the girders will vary according to the 
spans, although the points of contraflexure will be 
at each mid-span point. 

The choice of the method to use in detennining 
wind stresses may vary aecording to the particular 
building to be analyzed, and in unusual ca.so.s, 
combined or even special methods may be used, 
involving very careful study, such as the Woolworth 
Building in New York City. The method of bal¬ 
anced bays is simplest to apply, and because of the 
equal bending moments in girders on one flfxir of 
equal bays, typical details and fabrication result. 
It is also a conservative method. In general, for 
the above named reasons, the method of balanced 
bays is recommended, and it will be the only method 
analyzed here in any detail, t 


819. General Theory. 


Before the applieation to a large frame can be 
well understood, and the discussion previously given 
really comprehended, the application to simpler 
frames should bo studied. In Fig, 504 (o), if the 
frame is hinged as shown, it would collapse when 
subjected to a pressure, W, as indicated by the 
dotted lines. If the ends were fixed as in (6), the 
distortion would be similar to that shown in an , 
exaggerated way, with points of contraflexur/ 
occurring part way up the posts (assumed at o/v- 
half the height). It is tliis tendency toward dis¬ 
tortion which causes stresses in the beams land 
columns in a real structure. Theoretically, no 
bonding occurs at the points of contraflexure and 
hinges could be introduced at these points. Figure 
504 (c) shows a hypothetical illustration of this. 
Taking out any part as a free l)ody, such as A BC, in 
Fig. 504 ((/), the following relations apply: 


Bending inoniunt at B in vertical niemlier 


W A _ 
2 ^ 2 “ 4 


B in horizontal member V X 

„\V h IF. A 

-VX-+-X7^-(\orV = —. 


L 


t Study of other mothodo inuy Iks had by roforenre to Kidder's "Archi- 
tei^’ and Buildora' Pocket Buok," John Wiley A 8on», Inn., Publiahcra, 
and ti> an article in the Journal of the Boston SiKiinty of Civil Enzincers, 
May, 11126, entitled “Wind Bracinz in Induatrial and MaiiyJitoriod 
Buiklinzs,” by Mr. Robins Fleming, Structural Engineer, American Bridge 
Co., New York Cilar. 
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Subatituting, for V, l3>e bending moment at in the 
horizontal member "JX* ^ ^ “ ”T” ' 



In a similar manner, the reasoning may be in¬ 
tended to an}f^umber of panels, as in Hg. 505 
although the usual limi t of considerations for<4md 
bracing is 4 or 5 columns in the plane of the 
bracing. W divided by the number of panels 
equals the force on each inteiior column. The 
force on an exterior column is one-half that on 
an interior column. Thus for the 5 bays in 
Fig. 505 (6), 

Bending moment at base and top of columns 
W • h 

¥ot columns ®, (s), @, 


1'he bending moment in the post at D (considering the 

W h IT ■ fc 

lower portion in (c) to lie a free l>ody) => — X ^ ■ 

It will he noted that ail the bending moments are 
equal. Fig. 504 (e) shows a moment diagram. The 
direct stresses may also 1 m' computed. Thus by S F » 0 
(for the lower portion of the post as a free body), 

Iti - V <= " 7 ^ tension, and /i* ■ ^ - 7 * < 

V A 

piAiHion 

l\he same reasoning may lie extended to two 
panels, as shown in Fig. 505 (a). This may be 
conjridercd a.s two separate panels, each carry¬ 
ing one-half of W. The bending moment at 

W h W>h 


2L 


T) and (f) 
and @, 


M = 


W-h 
10 * 


20 


For ail girders, M 


W^h 
20 • 


When two tiers are considered, as in Fig. 
506 (o), the lower story frame serves as the 
foundation for the upper story. If the frame 
were considered to be a cantilever beam with 
a solid web, as discussed in Art. 313, it would 
be possible to find the internal stresses at any 
point. When rectangles are cut out by the 
stories, however, conditions are altered. That 
which would correspond to the shear parallel 
to the base; in the solid webbed beam (vertical 
shear in the beam action) is taken by the 
columns as shears at their points of contra- 
flexure. That which would correspond to the 


the base of column ® is- 


Xh== 


The 



b(‘nding at the base of column ( 2 ) is 
IF-A 


X 2 - 


The bending in all cases, including both 


girders, will be 


W-h 

8 


except at the base and 


I" 


top of column @. Column is common to 

W'h W>h 

two panels, hence the bending is 2 X —g— = —^—• 

The axial stresses in column ® tend to neutralize 
each other, and it Li = Ijt the result is 0. 


@ 


(b) 
Fio. 605 






IQ 


shear parallel to the sides (horizontal shear in the 
beam action) is taken by the girders as shears at 
their points of contraflexure. These shears cause 
bending at the junctures of the girders and columns. 
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as elj^ained before. The values which would cor- 
r^mnd to the tensile and compresnve stresses in 
th^lpges of the cantilever beam are taken as direct 
I loads by the outside columns (see Fig. 506 (6)). 

^ Referring to Fig. 506 (a), the moments at the 
bases and tops of polumns and in the girders may be 
calculated, using the same principles as before. 
Thus, 

At point A in roof girder. 


At point F in let story interior column, 


Mf = + 


{Wf + W^)K 
6 


6L 


X2=- 


12 



Each intersection of a column with a girder is held 
in equilibrium by the forces acting at the respective 
points of contraflexure. By the laws of equilibrium, 
the sum of the moments at any point in a menilxir 
must equal zero. Thus for column 0 in Fig. 506 (a), 
at the second Boor, the algebraic sum of M at B, 
M at r, and M at E = 0. Using their respective 
values, the following equation results; 

R* • *2 + (W'jt + ^ Wg • ft* 


12 

(Wg + W,)hi 
12 


12 


= 0 . 


Stated in a converse manner, the bending 
moment in the girders equals the sum of the 
moments in the outer columns above and 
below the floor. Thus in Fig. 506 («), Mg — 
Me + Mg. Similarly, at any interior joint as 
well, the sum of the moments in the columns 
equals the .sum of the moments in the girders. 
At column ( 2 ), second floor, in Fig. 506 (a), 
Mg (left) Mg (right) = Mp + Mg. . Using 
their respective values, the following equation 
results: 

>FR.A*4-(ir* + ir,)fti._ 

12 

Wg ■ h, , (Wg 4 - W^)fti 


6 


6 


Fi«. 506 *■ 

By similar moments on the joints as free bodies. 
At point B in 2nd floor girder, 

M iE-ft2 -f (W'* + F,)fti 


Mg = - 


12 


At point C in 2ud .story outside column, 

Ba-fts 


A/c = + 


12 


At point D in 2nd story interior column, 

Wg-h 


Mp = + 


6 


At point E in 1st story outside column, 
(Wg + Wi)h 
12 




Following the same procedure, the moments 
in the columns and girders may be obtained 
for any number of stories. Referring to Fig. 
507, the wind panel loads are de.sigiiatod by ' 
M'g (roof), ll'o (sixth floor), M’j,, etc. T'.c 
total shears in any story equal tlie sum of all 
the loads applied at the floors above. These 
are designated by V'a (sixth .story), I’a (hfth 
story), 1%, etc. Thus 1 .1 == 11 4 W s + H « 4* 
Wg. The total shear in any story divided by the 
number of panels equals the shear resisted by each 
interior column. One-half of this amount is nv 
sisted by each exterior column. From a study of 
the preceding cases, the following general rules and 
fonnulas may be given; 

(1) The bending moment at an interior column 
in any story is equal to the total shear in 
that story times the story height, divided 
by twice the number of panels in the trans¬ 
verse bent. 

Expressed as a formula, 

Mic = -ir~ , in which (S-81) 

^ fl 
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Mjc = the bend^ moment ■ at an interior 
column, m ft.-ibe., 

V » the total shear in the corresponding 
story, in lbs., 

h •= the story height in ft., and 
n « the number of aisles or panels. 
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Mb ■■ the moment in the outside column bwm, 
is ft.-lbB. 

(4) The flirpct compression in a girder ^the 
algebraic sum of die wind panel load and 
the difference of the shears in die columns 
above and below the floo# to the windward 
side of the girder under consideration. 

Expressed as a formula, 

Cg--W - S(Fa - Va), in which (<S-S4) 

Co = the compression in a girder, in lbs., 

W — the wind panel load at the floor, in lbs., 

Vb = the shear in a column below the floor, in 
lbs. 

Va = the shear in a column above the floor, in 
lbs. 

(5) The direct stress due to wind in any ex¬ 
terior column (compression in leeward side 
and tension in windward side) is calculated 
by taking moments of the wind panel loads 
above, about the point of contraflexure of 
the column. 

Expressed as a formula, 

^ tTT ^ I I . \ 1 /Cl 


= T = 

"•‘(I 


+ h + hc) + 


e^+ • • • Jt" 


Kto. .507 


(2) The bending moment at an exterior column 
in any story is equal to one-half that at the 
corresponding interior columns. 

Expre.sscd as a formula. 


Moc — —~ ) iu which 

4/1 


(<S-82) 


Mqc = the bending moment at an exterior 
column, in ft.-lbs.; and the other 
terms as defined for (iS-81). 

(3) The bending moment in a girder is a mean 
between the bending moments in the out¬ 
side columns above and below the girder. 

Expressed as a formula. 

Mg = ^ , in which (S-83) 

Me = the moment in a girder, in ft.-lbs., 

Ma •= the moment in the outside column above, 
in ft.-lbs., and 


in wliich 

hg C = T = the direct tension or compression in 
an exterior column, in lbs., 

Wa, = the wind panel loads in order, above 
the column, 

hf, hb = the story heights in order above the 
column, and 

a = the transverse width of the building. 

Illustrative Prob. 319a. C'alculatc the bending moments in 
the typical members of the .5th floor in Fig. .507 for the follow¬ 
ing (lata: 

W.L. = 2.5|f/a', spacing of columns in longitudinal direc¬ 
tion — 20'-0", spacing of columns in transverse direction =• 
lO'-O". 7th story height = 14'-0" with 3'-0" (larapet. Typi¬ 
cal storv heights = 12'-()", let story = 16'-0", Istseinent 
story ='ll'-0". 

IF/e = (.3 + 7) X 20 X 2.5 = 4.500# F, = 4,.500# 

W't = (7 + 0) X 20 X 2.5 = 6500# K„ = 11,000# 

» (6 + 6) X 20 X 25 = f«X)0# V» = 17,000# 

IF. = do. = 0000# Va = 23,000# 

etc. etc. 


, in which 


(S-83) 


Shear in .5th story interior columns 


exterior 


interior 


exterior 


!I|!S _ 42 S 0 (I ewb 
,S:p!.67W “ 

™ -287W “ 
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M^nt in ooluiniiB (f), (f), aad 0 above 5th floor, 

17,000 X 12 . • 

Mic - —- 25,600'# 

(This is the same value as 4250 X 6'-0" « 25,500'#) 
Moment in columns 0,0, and 0 below 5th floor, 




Mic 


23 ,000 X 12 
2X4 


34,500'# 


SFBCmCAtlOR CL408B* 

, When the stress in any member due to wind 
does not exceed 50 iter cent of the stress due to 
live and dead loads, it may be nexlectcd. When 
such stress exceeds 50 per cent of the stress due 
to live and dead loads, the working stresses pre¬ 
scribed in this cltapter may lie increased 50 {icr 
cent in designing such members to resist the 
combined stresses. 


(This is the same value as 5760 X 6'-0" 34,500'#) 

Moment in columns 0, and 0 above 5th floor, 

Moc - i (25,«X)) = 12,750'# 

Moment in columns 0 and 0 below 5th floor, 

Moc - i (34,500) = 17,250'# 

^ . . 12,750 -I- 17,250 

Moment in 6th floor girders =>- - -= 15,000'# 

Direct compression in 5th floor girders. 

Difference in shears 4th and .5th story exterior cols. 

= 2875 - 2125 = 750# 

Difference in shears 4 th and 5th story interior cols. 

= 5750 - 4250 - 1500# 

Direct compression in girders: 

0-0 = 0000 - 7.50 - 5250# 

0-0 = 0000 - 7.50 - 1500 = 37.50# 

(i)-0 “ 0000 ~ 750 - 1500 X 2 = 2250# 

0-0 0000 - 750 - 1500 X 3 »= 750# 

'fension in column 0 in .5th story (= compression in col¬ 
umn 0) 

(iOOO X 0 -f 6.500 X 18 -I- 4.500 X .32 
-fi4- * 4(540# 

Tension in column 0 in 4th story 

6000 X 0 4- 6000 X 18 -1- 6500 X 30 -|- 4500 X 44 

---83901 

Prob. 319b. Huilding 18 stories high, all stories 12'-0" high 
except 1st, which is 20'-0". Building 3 bays of 16'-0" each 
in transverse direction, hipacing of columns in longitudinal 
direction 20'-0". Parapet 3'-0" high. Wind load = 25#/a'. 
Make a line diagram of a typical cross-section of the building, 
showing the direct stresses in the columns and the valu^ of 
the compression in the ginlers le.vpress results in thousands 
of (xiunds). Make another line diagram showing the bend¬ 
ing moments in all the columns and girders. 

820. Design of the Members in General. 

An important consideration in the design of the 
members of a building proportioned for wind 
pressure is ,that the wotkii^ stresses may usually 
be increased in the average specifications. This is 
because wind stre.s8cs are only temporary, and often 
the actual wind pressure does not approach the unit 
pressure used in the design. For the exceptional 
cases, the factor of safety offers sufficient protection. 
I'nithennoro, the maximum combined stresses 
occur only at theoretical planes of extreme fibers, 
whereas the average stress on the cross-section is 
usually somewhat less. 


From the discussion in the preceding articles, it 
may be seen that the wind has a tendency to distort, 
the frame as a whole. The important investigations 
are at the junotion of the girders with the columns, 
as the bracing strength of the framing is governed 
by the strength of the connections, and usually not 
by the l)eam and column sections. CJonerally the 
column sections do not need to l)e inert'ased over 
those required for the direct loads, as the din*ct wind 
stresses are usually less than .50% of the stresses due 
to direct load. The shears due to wind at the points 
of contraflexure of the columns are generally such 
that the areas of the cross-sections are more than 
ample to resist them safely, and this hintun* is 
commonly not investigated. Also, the girder see- 
tions do not usually have to Im^ increased over those 
required for the regular load, as the bending strcs.ses 
due to wind are usually less than 50% of those 
caused by the direct load. The direct compressive 
stresses gcnerat<‘d in the girders by the wind an; 
generally small compared with the bending stresses, 
and this investigation is also usually omitted. I'he 
floor construction tends to relieve the girders of this 
stress, so that additional safety is secured. Sum¬ 
marising the alxive discussion, the connections of 
the gir(lers to tiie columns in a building designed 
for wind action must usually be increased over those 
necessary for ordinary cases, and this is the most 
important feature of the detail design. 

321. Design of Columns. 

Ah stated in Art. 320, the column cross-Hections usually 
do not need to be increasetl over those rcciuired for the direct 
loads, as the stresses due to win<l are generally ie.ss than 50% 
of those caused by the direct loads. If a case does occur in 
which the wind stress exceeds one-half of the direct stress, 
it is necessary to make an investigation. 

The bending moment due to wind on any column may lie 
investigated in a simiinr manner to the moment due to eixicn- 
tric loads (Art. 243). The additional compression may lie 
computed from » = Af • c -5- /. .Some engineers prefer to 
calculate the equivalent central load (the ilircct load which 
will produce the same unit stress). 'I'he critical section will 
occur as illustrated in Fig. .508. The horixontal shear (as¬ 
sumed to lx* carricii by the column at its {xiiiit of contra- 
flexure) multiplied by its arm (its distance to the section) 
gives the resulting liending moment. The equivalent central 
load due to wind moment, /’», may be expresMHl by 

ff * p • fi 

Pw =• —— , in which (.S-86) 

H « the horixontal shear at the point of contraflexure, in lbs., 
* The Code of UtdioiuioM of the City of Now York. 
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« - its arm to the Mtical section in ms., 
c n the distance to extreme fibre in con{pre88ion, in 
ins., and 

r » the radius of gsrration of the column cross-section 
in ins., about the axis perpendicular to the di¬ 
rection of bending. 

In addition to the bending stress in the exterior columns, 
an axial stress Occurs. The governing cases are those on the 
leeward side, as additional compression is developed, whereas 
tension is generated on the windward side. This must be 
added to the other stresses. 'I'hus for an outside column, 
the maximum stress is the sum of the stress due to direct 
load, that due to liendiug and the resultant axial wind stress. 
An interior column receives no axial wind stress, but the 
liending is twice that on an outside column so that each 
typical case must be investigated separately. 



I'he horizontal shear on any section (acting at the point of 
contraflexure) is comparatively small and the shearing in¬ 
tensity is usually amply safe and is generally not investi- 
gate<l. The uplift, if any (on the lowest tier of the wind¬ 
ward columns), should be investigated. This is the result of 
subtracting the dead load from the direct stress. Any uplift 
should be proviiled for by anchor Imlts. Column splices 
should also be checked up for stresses induced in them. The 
best tyjw of splice to resist wind action is with the milled 
ends and side plates (.Art. 2.')0). Splices with cap plates and 
clip angles offer much less resistance to bending. The col¬ 
umns should Ije made structurally continuous from the foun¬ 
dations to the roof for l^est results.* 

322. Design of Girders. 

As stated in Art. 320, the girders usually do not need to be 
increased over those re<iuirecl for the ordinary loads, as the 
licnding stresses due to wind are generally less than 50% 
of those caused by the regular loads. If a case does occur 
in which the wind stress exceeds one-half of that due to the 
direct load, it is necessary to make an investigation. 

* Btaggerec! oolunuu oauM oompUeated wind (wloulations. 


In the usual case of loading, light end jconnections A not 
fix the ends of tlw girder to any great extent, and the Srajju 
moment is baaed upon a simple span, as illustrated 
609 (a). Howe<>er, when relatively heavy end conRwtAms 
occur, 08 is often the case in wind bracing, there is more end 
restraint, although the beam does not have fully fixed ends. I 
When bracket types of connections are jiaed, especially with 



gusset plates, as in Fig. 509 (b), the effective depth at the 
ends of a girder is increased. This would have a tendency to 
increase the negative moment and to decrease the positive 
moment, so that a fixed end girder is not entirely an unrea¬ 
sonable assumption, as shown in Fig. 509 (c). The wind mo* 
ment is assumed to l)e of straight line variation, os illustrated in 
(d), with the maximum value occurring at the ends. 1'he two 
cases, (c) and (d), may he combinerl to attain the maximum 
values of the negative and jxisitive moments, os shown in (c). 
However, a practical consideration enters. 'J'he two end 
connections are made alike of course, to provide for a reversal 
of wind direction. The columns will generally l>e about the 
same size at each end so that equal stiffness may be assumed 
for each end of the girder. On this basis, the diagram in 
P'ig. bOf) (e) may be shifttsl so that the {sisitivc moment at 
the right is of the same value as the negative moment at the 
left. This is illustrated in (/). The girder would then lie 
designed for the maximum value determined from diitgrams 
(/) or (r), with the maximum jiositivo moment prolmbly not 
at mid-span. 

The aliove procedure is too complicated to use ordinarily 
in practice. eHi)ecially if concentrate loads are involvefl, and 
practically the same niaximum values may be obtained by 
considering the girder as simply supported (in spite of any 
heavy end connections) and suticrimposing the wind moment 
on the vertical load moment diagram, as illustrated in Fig. 
510 («) and (6). 



Another method of analyzing the maximum moment in gird¬ 
ers with reference to the PhiMelphia Building Ordinance fol¬ 
lows. Figure 511 (a) shows the combined shear (solid lines) 
due to dead and live load and wind. The dotted lines show the 
separate influences, Imsed upon a uniform vertical load and the 
usual assumption of simply supported beams. Figure 511 (h) 
shows the combined moment (plotted opposite to that in Fig. 
610) in a similar manner. The figures represent the algebraic 
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eumi^ the thears and momenta respectively, llie combined 
w^im9 curve ia a pwbola with its maximuigordinate at some 
mid-epan. The maximum value occurs at 
the p<>>at of aero shear. The value will exceed the live and 
dead load moment by some amount, such os X, shown in 
Fig. 511 (6). The wind moment may be represented by 
some function of the dead and live load moment, as dAf 
= dl (u) • /j* + 8). ^e wind shear may Ijc expressed as 

Wind Moment A(w U + R) w L 


The maximum moment is then ilf + or 

.A* + A* 


• A/ + A" - Af + Af 


Af 


4d +4 ’ 
A* + A” 


or 




L 

2 


L 

2 


.4. 


(Shw 


(i/tif. 

CamhmmJ Mtmnmt 



The Philadelphia Building Ordinance allows a 3U*['o increase 
in the allowable stress for combined wind stresses. There¬ 
fore, unless K is iftore than 80' ii of .W, the design of the girder 
is governed by the live and dead load moment. When A' = 
0.3 A/, A ^ 1.1. In other words, unless the wind moment is 
110 per cent of live and dead load moment, the 
design is governed by the latter. 

For values of A excce<litig 1.1, the design is 
governed by JJ (.Y + A/) at the usual fibre stresses.* 
The moment to design for may lie expressed as 

10 M ^ A* + A»> 

13 






w) 


(fa» 


K 


Values of 

Foryi"* htvaa 



/•4 /.« 

Momwt (L*li) 

Wind Girdek. Desi&n (Phi/a. 

’A Hwn t-lj d^aifn far l.t StOL Morttant 

A bmtwaa Ltand Z-O^dasign far K(l..LttJ>-L.Mani»nt) 
A graafar than Z-O, design for iA Ftind Momant 
•ihra atraraas'- 
(C) 

Fici. 511 


at cuguLar fibre 


The distance to the {Mint of 0 shear from ntid-epan is 
V • L ^ , _ A • — 


The distance to the point of 0 shear from the left-hand end 
of the Ijeain is tlum 

.,.i + i.a + 2)4.. 

By the proiMirties of the parabola, 


X 

X -i- .1/ + AM 


From this expression. 


(A -I- 2)>| 




(A + 21* 


A/ 


A* -4- .4* 
4 A -1- 4 ■ 


This may bo expressed as KM. Figure 511 (r) 
gives a diagram for determining vabiw of K for 
varying values of A. 

Illustrative Prob. 3S2a. If wind moment 
116,fl00']{< and moment due to dead and live loads 
is 84,000'#, what moment should the ginler in 
question be (lesigne<l fur at usual fibn; stresses in 
acconlanee with the Philadelphia Building Onlin- 
ance? 

IJfi^OOO ^ I From Fig. 511 (c), when .4 = 
84,(KH) 

1.38, K 1.117. 'I'ho moment to be designed for 
at 1(5,000# □" is then 1.117 X 84.(X)0 = 1W,8(«)'#. 

323. Design of Connections. 

The important detail dosign in providing 
for the resistance to wind pressure is that 
of the conn(!ctiona of the girders to tlie col¬ 
umns, as the bracing strength of the whole 
structure* Is governed by the strength of the 
connections, and not by the beam sf*olions. 

The end connections must be d(*.signe(' 
to resist the wind load moments at the 
ends of the girders, with the connections at 
each end made the same, to provide for a 
reversal of wind direction. The ordinary 
Iteatu connections provide some rt*sistanco 
to such moments, and for small values of the wind 
moments, particularly in the uppc’r stories, they may 
iKf alten^d .slightly and still give sufficient resistance.f 
All the connections must be made by rivets, to be 
efficient. 'I'he t.op clips are usually made the same 
size as the iKittom seat angles, so that a balanced 
couple will result. The seat angle type of connec¬ 
tion is adopted in such cases, in order to approach a 
bracket design, as the ordinary connection angles 

• The ratio of the allowable etreaeoa, coinnioii eoHc* and combinnl wind 
ia 10 to 13. 

t Homo cnaineeni bolievc that the full value of tho eonnectiona of airdera 
to columiiH ahould not Iw amanivd, and hoiw they deaian tho connectioim 
quitn liberally. They elaiiii that o areat nuiiib<>r of eoiineetiona would not 
all work at the aame time, partirularly for irregularly ahaped buihlinga 
The autbora believe Hint the uaual valuca of the riveU may bo uaeil in aueh 
caaea, na the wiioi looda arc only temporary. 
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attached to the webs of the girders (Art. 28) are 
not very efficient in reristing moment, because they 
are near the middle of the beam depth. Hence 
connections to the flsAges of the girders are used, 
as greater resisting arms result. 

Any tendency to distort the frame as a whole 
causes shear in the rivets connecting the girder 
flanges. The controlling value of the rivets is 
governed by bearing or single shear. If usual 
thicknesses of metal are employed, single shear will 
control the strength of the rivets. The value of the 
rivets connecting a flange to the clip angle times the 
depth of the beam equals the resisting value of the 
connection against wind moment. This is cquivor 
lent to the moment of a resisting couple. For very 
small moments, two rivets in each flange, as in Fig. 
512 (a), may be sufficient. This requires 3i X 3i 


When this number is maintained, the oonneApn 
will not be controlled by the rivets in the vml^ 
legs of the dip angles, as the lever arm of the jjlimb- 
ing couple, ba^ on the latter, is greater. 

The rivets in the seat must of course be strong 
enough to carry the beam reaction, as in any ordi¬ 
nary case, and stiffeners may be necessary under the 
seat angle (Art. 254). The strength of the connec¬ 
tion to offset the wind moment is also Umited by 
the bending resistance of the clip angles. This 
feature should be investigated and angles of sufficient 
thickness should l)e employed. Side clips are some¬ 
times added to the connections, to furnish extra 
stiffness, although they do not supply much wind 
resistance, as the girders are usually not deep enough 
to have many of their connecting rivets at appred- 
able lever arms. 



Fia. S12 


angles. For larger moments, four rivets in each 
flange may be used, with 6X6 angles, or in some 
cases, six rivets in each flange with 8X8 angles, as 
illustrated in (b) and (c) respectively. When.the 
girder frames to the side of a column, details similar 
to Fig. 512 (fl) may be used. In some cases, 8X6 
angles may be more conveniently employed, as shown 
in (c). The rivets in the vertical legs of the connec¬ 
tion angles should be at least the same in number, as 
the moment must be transferred from the girder to 
the clip angles, and from the latter to the column. 


Illustrative Prob. S28a. If the bending moment due to 
wind in a girder is 20,000'if and the sise is 20105.4, what type 
of connection is necessar.y? 

Let n “ the number of |" rivets connoctii^ one flange. 
Single shear value of l-f" field rivet =>= 4420# 

20,000 X 12 = n X 4420 X 20 
n = 2.7+ 

Usc 6X6 angles and 4 rivets in each leg (see Fig. 512(6)). 

When latter wind moments occur in the girders, 
clip angles for the connections may not be sufficient. 
As 8 X 8 angles are the largest size available, the 
resistance of 6 rivets at their lever arm is the maxi¬ 
mum. Clip angles can develop only a small part 
of the capacity of a beam, whereas brackets can be 
made to develop the entire net bending resistance of 
a beam, if necessary. In the lower stories, where 
considerable wind moment may be generated, 
bracketed connections become more general. Figure 
513 (a) and (b) shows two common types, that in 
(a) when I beams are involved, and (h) when plate 
girder sections are used. The.se are generally made 
up of gusset plates and angles. The slopes are 
commonly made at 45“, to clear openings, intermedi¬ 
ate walls, and so on. In designing, it is customary 
to neglect the strength of the gusset as a whole and 
to count upon the angles and that portion of the 
gusset which is confined between the angles. Stresses 
of diagonal tension and diagonal compre.ssion are 
set up as indicated by the dotted lines in Fig. 513 (b). 
The net section of the angles and gusset between 
them should be sufficient to resist the tension. 
Stiffener angles arc usually necessary on the com¬ 
pression side, and should always lie used when the 
length of the diagonal edge exceeds 30 times the 
thickness of the gusset. The gusset is commonly 
made t" thick, which is consistent with the web 
thicknesses of average I beams and plate girders. 
The width of the angles “ A ” in Fig. 513 (b) adjacent 
to the gusset plate is made enough to accommodate 
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the ^ eta, — usually 3". The width of the out- 
stsi^ffiiig legs may be whatever is required, as long 
as iil«^per fabrication and erection clearances are 
^maintained. 



Illustrative Prob. 323b. Design the joint in Fig. 513 (b) 
if Mmu = 4,100,000"#. 

Use connection angles “ L ” to face of column 4 X 4 X }. 
Average stress on rivets "ft” is one-half the maximum 
allowable. 

Single shear J" field rivet = 6010#. 

Assume 30 rivets in each leg spaced 3" o.c. 

Center of gravity of each group above and below is at T 
and C respectively = 23i" from N.A. 


C 


0010 X .30 
2 


90,200# 


%• 


Arm between C and 7’ = 2 X 23i - 47" 

Mr = 90,200 X 47 = 4,240,000"# O.K. 

Shop rivets in angles “ R ” in double shear 

Double shear J" shop rivet = 14,430# 

C = Iil302il4 _ jQj Arm = 2 X 21" 

2 

M, = 101,000 X 42" *= 4,250,000"# O.K. 

The thickness of the gusset must be suificient to develop 
the full strength of the rivets. Bearing of rivets on the two 
angles O.K. Enclosed bearing on gusset 

14,430 - 30,000 X S X i 

t = 0.66" Use i" gusset. 

The moment at the splice between the gusset plate and 
the girder web may be determined by proportion, since the 


wind moment is assumed as straight line variation.* Thus 
in Fig. 513 (c). 

• 7.0 

M at splice »» 4,100,000 X ^ “ 3,030,000"# 


The splice plates may be proportioned for this moment 
and the ^ear at this point by the method outlined in Art. 73. 


Flange stress in girder at splice 


3,030,000 

36.6 


82,900# 


Tension in angles at edge of gusset at top 

117,000# 


Net area required 


7.;«i:j" 


0.707 
117,000 
16,000 

Gross area 2 & 3^ X 3i X { 
2 holes I X 1 


7.96 

1.25 


6.71D" 

Gross area 3i X I “ 2.19 
1 hole i X 1 = 0.62 


1.57 

Net area - 6.71 + 1.57 - 8.280" O.K. 

Use 3 j X 3i X S edge ll. 

117,000 _ g rivets. 

14,430 

Compression >= 117,000#. length of diagonal =« 43" 
r of 2 £ 3J X 3i, i" Imck to back = 1.06" (average) 

p = 16,000 - = 13,140#/a" 

. . 117,0(K) 

Gross area required = = 8.910 

Gross area 2 £ 31 X 3J X 8 = 7.96 
Gross area 34 X j “ 2.19 


10.160" O.K. 



• The moment at the oonneetinn may bo onnaidered as alishtly leee than 
the theoretical value at the TOiilcr-lino of the column, since it is one-half 
the column-widtli away from the center-line. 
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The bending in the oqftneotion angles " L ” should be in* 
vestigated. The value of a field rivet times its distance to 
the fillet of the angle is file local bending. Thenesistance is 
baaed upon the thicknesd of the angle and a length cone* 
spending to the spacing of the field rivets. For usual cases, 
if the gauge of the rivets does not exceed 2i", a |" angle is 
sufficient. If a gauge of 4" occurs, a 1" angle is required. 

In some eases, the web of the girder may connect 
to the flange of the column. A connection similar 
to that in Fig. 514 (o) may be used, or if a largo 
wind moment occurs, a gusset may have to be 
introduced, as in (5). Such connections are satis¬ 
factory if the girders have considerable depth. The 
values of the rivets vary as their distances from 
the neutral axis, and the resisting moment is cal¬ 
culated as previously discussed, — by finding the 
center of gravity of each group, and with the aver¬ 
age stress on a rivet times the number in the group 
on one side of the neutral axis, times the lever arm 


of the two forces is the resisting couple (ArtV^). 
When the building is quite wide (say, moivVd^ 

5 bays), some engineers use bracket conn^ons 
at the outside and first interior colunms, and then •! 
use heavy connection angles at the other interior. 
columns, claiming that such interior connections*' 
offer sufficient resistance to the local wind stresses, 
as the effect of the wind is considerably dissipated 
by the first heavy connections and the floor sy^m. 

Prob. S2Sc. Design a connection of the type in Fig. 512 (a) 
for the data of Illustrative Prob. 323b. Make a sketch 
the joint at a scale of |" I'-O" if the column is a 14 BH. 

Prob. 828d. Design a connection similar to Fig. 613 (a) 
the I beam is a 24 I 100 and the column a 12 BH. Wind 
moment — 1,200,000"#. 

Prob. 38Se. Design a connection similar to Fig. 613 (6) if 
the plate girder is 30}" back to back of angles with 5 X 3i X } 
flange angles. M — 2,300,000"#. Coliunn 12 BH. Use }" 
rivets. 
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PLATE 38 ARCHfTECrS' PLAN AND ELEVATfON OF ELEVATOR LAYOUT 
RiCE BUILDING--PARKER. THOMAS AND RICE. ARCHITECTS 





















































































































PUATE 39 ARCHITECTS* SECTION OF ELEVATOR 8HAPTWAY 
RICE BUILDING—PARKER. THOMAS AND RICE. ARCHITECTS 
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CHAPTER 28 


EVATOR FRAMING* 


324. Structural Design Involved. 

The planning of elevator service naturally starts 
with the architect. He must decide, in conference 
with his client, how nmny cars are to be used, the 
type of service (freight or passenger),f where the 
hatchways are to be located, what floors are to l)e 
served, the size of car desired, and, by using stand¬ 
ard clearances (based upon other installations), the 
approximate dimensions of the hatchways. With 
such data, tentative, typical plans and sections are 
drawn, similar to those illustrated by Pis. 38 and 39. 

The next step of the architect usually is to call 
in representatives of one or more concerns that 
manufacture and install elevators. The detail and 
final arrangement of the sizcis of cars, clearances 
(and therefore dimensions of hatchways), locations 
of sheave lieams, counterweight, guidc.s, design of 
elevator machine, motor, gearing and roping is 
largely the province of the elevator company (Fig. 
51.')). It is a specialized field of work and even 
mechanical engineers who arc planning the bulk of 
other ecjuipment, leave such work to the elevator 
companies. Hence it is not unreasonable for an 
architect to desire expert advice in this connection 
from the elevator engineers. 

The representative of the elevator manufacturer 
makes a study of the particular layout in order 
to arrive at the most efficient service, oven suggesting 
an increase or rearrangement of the service. One 
means of determining the surrounding conditions 
for large jobs, in addition to the architect’s tentative 
plans and sections, is the use of a questionnaire. 
The following represents a typical one: 

(1) tVTiat is the location of the bnihliiiK — giving city, 

streets and general character of environment? 

(2) What are the horizontal transportation facilities 

affecting the flow of people in and out of the 
building? 

(3) How are the horizontal transportation facilities 

located with reference to the building entrances? 
State distance away and relative Ifjcation of 
various stations, car lines, parking space, etc. 

(4) What is the plot plan of the building — showing 

the size and general arrangement of the ground 
floor and the location of the elevators, if that has 
been tentatively determined? 

• Some of the material ami fisiirea in this chapter are derived from notes 
and drawinse furniehed by the Otis Elevatt,r Company. 

t For a diecuBsion of eecalatom, huc Art. 312 . 


(5) What are the typical floor plans of the building? 

(fi) How many floors has the building? 

(7) What are the heights of the various floors? 

(8) What is the net rentable area by floors? 

(Q) What kinds of businesses are to be housed? 

(10) What sizes of businesses? 

(11) What is the location of the businesses on floors? 

(12) What is the expected population by floors? 

(13) Wliat is the percentage of clerical help? 

(14) What is the time at which the various businesses 

start work? 

(16) What is the time of stopping work? 

(16) Whut arc the conditions affecting traffic flow in the 

noon period? 

(17) Do the elevators serve the basement? 

(18) What is the expected ])ercentage of absences? 

(19) What is the expected (lercentage of vacancies? 

(20) What interval is desired and what limits of interval 

would Ix) considered satisfactory? 

(21) What is the maximum number of passengers to lie 

handled in a flve-minute |)eak in the moniing? 

(22) What is the maximum flve-minute peak of passen¬ 

gers at noon? 

(23) What is the maximum five-minute peak of passen¬ 

gers at night? 

(24) What is the flow of outside population entering and 

leaving the building, particularly in relation to 
the i)cak period? 

(25) What is the expected inter-floor traffic, noting any 

special inter-floor requirements? 

(26) How are the toilet facilities located? 

(27) flow arc the restaurants located? 

(28) What is the flow' of restaurant service and the 

maximum five-minute peak |)eriod going to and 
coming from restaurants? 

(29) What is the location of assembly rooms in the 

building, if any? 

(30) What is the general discipline and control of the 

imputation, stating any special requirements of 
discipline? 

(31) What special requirements affecting elevators are 

there in the building? 

(32) What structural or other interference is there 

affecting location of elevators? 

The extent to which such qiie.stions are gone into 
depends upon the size of the job. Of course such 
minute detail is hardly necessary where only one or 
two cars are to be installed. 

With the data obtained from the architect, the 
elevator company studies the installation from a 
standpoint of flow of traffic, particularly as to peak 
load.s, influx, noon traffic and outflow, inter-floor 
traffic, density of population, size of car, hatchway 
doors and car gates, interlocks, number of cars in 
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Fig. 515. Geared Freight Elevator 
(a) 1 to 1 Roping—Steel Guidos 


Slngle Wrap Traction* 

(b) 2 to 1 Roping—Steel Guides 


• Courtwy Otis Elovatnr Co. 
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a bank and number ai banks, time interval, express 
and local banks, eleV’ator speeds, determination of 
round trip time, signals, and so on. The type of 
elevator is selected as to the traction, roping, control, 
dimensions and travd, load and speed, and so on. 
The layout then more or less settles the arrangement 
of guide posts and guides, sheaves and sheave beams, 
counterweight, driving machine motor and controller. 
This is consummated in an elevator drawing, similar 
to that shown on PI. 40.* Figure 516 also shows 
the essentials of another layout. 


be far miliar with the essentials of the requirements 
and to have f general knowledge of the problem. 

326. Types of Elevators. 

Elevators used in modem buildings are generally of the 
electric type and are sub-divided into four kinds, namely 

(а) drum 

(б) worm-gear traction 

(c) helical gear 

(d) gearless traction 

(1) direct drive (one-to-one) (Fig. 517) 

(2) two-to-one. 


Ab/r.- CWAgHMir Angt-Mt 
light 

eg>0ning mi /ms thsn 
/u Psn/hottsm 


Thru HcMftosr’ 
ftvhtrr Caserrfr is ussdt 


/B’/rme*') n-eteof* 


Notr: /M /tsueHosm mre 
Otuh/m/ flar 

/lr4eOO* 

'dsigsmri ST 



It is from such a drawing, furnished by the ele¬ 
vator company, in addition to the architectural 
plans and sections, that the .structural engineer 
obtains the itdormation necessary' to provide proper 
supports for the elevator equipment. Although the 
structural engineer is not required to design the 
sheave beams and other intennediate supports, as 
described above, it is a distinct advantage to him to 

• Courtety of Otis Elevator Co. 


Home office buildings, and buildings of a similar character, 
are at present equipped with hydraulic elevators, although 
this type of equipment is now Iwing rapidly replaced by the 
electric machine. The hydraulic elevators may be either: 

(а) vertical gearetl hydraulic 

(б) horizontal geared hydraulic 
(r) direct lift plunger 

(d) inverted high pressure plunger. 

The fact that alx)ut nine-tenths of the elevators in service 
are electric seems to bear out the contention that speed can 
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be obtained with commeneurate safety and that*^cctrio 
elevatora are usually preferred because of thsir flexibSty in 
aerviee. 

Of all of these, the electric gearless traction elevator with 
the direct one-to-one drive seems to be the most popular for 
general office building service. For purposes of simple com¬ 
parison, the usual type? of both electric and hydraulic elevators 
are shown in Fig. 618, in which (o) illustrates the double 
wrap, gearless traction, one-to-one roping; (h) the double 
wrap, gearless traction, two-to-one roping; (c) the geared 
electric overhead drive; (d) the geared electric busement 
drive; (e) the vertical plunger hydraulic; and (/) the direct- 
acting plunger. The difference between the electric geared 
and gearless machines lies in the fact that high-speed motors 
are more economical in first cost and operation than low- 
speed machines. In order to provide a slow moving ear, 
gears are used to reduce the motor speed to a proper cable 
or car speed. Even the electric gearless traction equipment 
is much more economictd of space, initial cost an«l o])eration 
than the hydraulic. Space is an important feature for con¬ 
sideration in buildings and the electric machine not only 
eliminates the necessity of pressure and discharge tanks, 
together with the pumping equipment, but is also a great 
improvement due to the increasctl B[)ecds obtainable at a 
constant acceleration. The increased height of many modem 
buildings has also made the hydraulic plunger elevator an 
unsafe engineering problem for such ctiscs. 

For the purpose of Ibis discussion the electric elevator only 
will be considered and much of the information is based iifion 
the advice of the Otis Elevator Company of New ^ ork. 
It is, however, interesting to designate the (lilTcrencc between 
the usual trade names. In general, electric elevators are 
classe<l as gearless or geared. In the gearless ty;>e a slow- 
speed motor drives the sheave dire<*tly from the motor shaft 
with a double-wrap honk-iiit. In the geared machine a high- 
sjaxid motor, with its stjeed reduced through a worm and gear, 
drives through a sheave fastened on the gear shaft. Where an 
elevator is so roped that it represents a direct suspension in 
which the rate of motion of the car is equal to that of the 
supporting cable and the cable is attached directly to the 
car frame, it is called a one-to-one roping. If, however, the 
rate of motion of the cur and counterweight is one-half that 
of the cable, and a secondary sheave is used on top of the 
bars and the counterweights, it is called a two-to-one roping. 
When a secondary sheave is usetl to effect a second wrapping 
of the driving sheave the mecliunism is known os double-wrap. 
The ordinary elevator, however, is fitted only with a single- 
wrap machine. Figure 619 illustrates a typical layout^of 
this kind. 

326. Horizontal Clearances.* 

With the size of car fixed in plan (see p. 482), the 
clear dimeusions of the hatchway are determined 
by adding clearances between the car platform and 
the floor threshold and counterweights. 

SPECIFICATION CLAUSES t 

Throholds, (a) Strong anil sulwtantial beVeled metal or 
Prajsetloii* wood plates shall be located under all thresholds, 
■nd ReeeuM i^^ams and other fixed construction which pro¬ 
jects into shaftwnys one inch (1") or more lieyond 
the general line of the shaftways of the elevator 
on sides where them are car openings. Metal 
plates, when not Imckcd with woikI, shall be 
made of not less than No. 12 B A S gauge metal. 
Itecesses in shaftway enclosures on sides where 

V Vortical elmrances aru conaidoriK] in Art. 327. 
t Rogulntiona uf tlie State of Mouachuaetto. 



Fio. 517 . Gearless PAsaENaER Elevator — Duitrlk 
Wrac TitACTioNt (Micro-Drjve) 

1 to I Roping — Machine Above 

t Courteoy Utia Elevator Co. 
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(a) 


(b) 



(a) 1 to 1 roping, double wrap, gearlcHs traction, machine overhead 
(hi) 2 to 1 roping, double wmp, gearleos traction, machine overhead 

(c) 1 to 1 roping, single wrap, geared traction, machine overhead 

(d) 1 to 1 roping, sin^e wrap, geared traction, machine below 
(c) vertical counterweight cylinder — hydraulic 

(f) direct acting car plunger — hydraulic 
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there are oar openinga shall be fillecnhi^ with 
the line of the shaftway or be beveled. T L. 

(b) The beveled plates shall elteod fron^Jle 
edge of the projection to the vertical wall, and 
the beveled surfaces shall make an angle of not 
less than sixty degrees with the horisontal. 


the particular manufacturer, but Fig. 520 may be 
used as a general guide, (a) showing ^mensions for 
gearless passenger elevators and (b) for freight 1 :1 
elevators. Layouts will of course vary according 
to local conditions. In some cases when the en- 



1 to 1 Ropitig — Single Wrap Traction ^ Car Switch Operation — Counterweight at Rear 


(rt) There shall Ixs a clearance of not leas than 
Between Cem, thn'e-fourths of an inch (J") between cars and 
ConMerweighte^jj^ enclosures and a clearauci? of not 

•ad Sheftway* and their 

counterweights. 

(6) Tlte clearance between the sill of car and 
the threshold of landing shall not be less than 
three-fourths of an inch (J") nor more than one 
and one-half inches (I}"). 

(c) There shall be a clearance lietween the ele¬ 
vator counterweights and the shaftways of not 
less than three-fourths of an inch (|"). 

These requirements may vary somewhat in different 
states but are typical of the usual cases. 

In addition to the clearances, room must be pro¬ 
vided for the counterweights, their guides and the 
car guides. These of course vary somewhat with 



Fia. 520t 


• CnurtcMy of OtiH litnvstor Co. , . u 

t StandardB of the Kwwtncr and Hocht Co., WeatinshouM-K 4c H 
Elevators. All clearances are in accordance with the A.S.M.1I,. Code. 
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trance at the first floor is on a side adjacent to the 
side where the entrances at the upper floors occur, 
corner guides* arc used. This will affect counter¬ 
weight locations. Kmilar considerations must be 
made when doors occur on opposite sides of a hatch¬ 
way. Such variations affect the clearances. 

Passengejr car sizes are fixed according to the 
nuinl)er of stories in the building and the number 
of cars to be used, and the car speeds according to 
the number of stories. They arc also based some¬ 
what on allowing 2°' for each passenger and 4°' 
for the operator. The following gives some average 
values: 


Stories 

Car Aren 

Car liOad 

Speed (Ft. per Min.) 

8 to 13 

2rt 

1700 

250 to 350 

14 to 22 

30 

2000 

350 to 600 

23 to 30 

40 

3000 

400 to 600 



Fig. 621t 

The car loads are more or less a function of the car 
area. The width of a car platform should be 

* Comer guidee are not ooniiderad aa efBcient and ibould be avmded 
when poeeiblo, aa aide guidea are atiffer. 
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; 

sligh^ greater than its depth. In Fig. 520, 0 
ren^jents t^e width required for the operator. 
This is usually 2'-3". The distance G is the gate 
opening required for efficient service. The follow¬ 
ing represents average dimensions: 

Areas of Car Platforms 250' 300' 400' 

Width. 6'-0" 6'-3" 7'.0" 

Depth. 4'-3" 4'-9" 6'-0" 

0 — gate opening. 3'-9" 4'-0" 4'-9" 

327. Vertical Clearances. 

In order to provide clearances between the top 
of the elevator car and the sheaves, elevator ma¬ 
chinery, governors and so on, vertical dimensions 
must he established above the top floor the elevator 
is to ^rve. These also allow for over-travelj or 
“ over-run ” (running car above top floor). One di¬ 
mension given is from the top floor to the level at 
which the elevator machine is to be placed. This 
may lie expressed as the distance to the bottom of the 
sheave beams {N), and then a dimension from 
this point to the finished floor, allowing for the 
depth of the sheave beams and the thickness of 
the floor {K). These are shown in Fig. 521 
for one type of manufacture, those in (a) for 
gearlcss passenger elevators and those in (b) for 
freight 1 :1 elevators. The value of N varies 
with the capacity for freight elevators and 
with the speed for passenger elevators. In 
some types of installations, a secondaiy^ pit is 
used for the governor and secondary sheaves, 
as shown in Fig. 521 (n). If the secondary 
pit is omitted, I'-O" should be deducted from 
the values of N given. The dimension K is 
usually made a constant of W', including an 
aUowance for a 4" concrete slab. 

With a value of N established, the relation 
of the machine room floor to the grade of the 
main roof may be determined by subtracting 
the top story height (top floor to finished roof 
surface). This will lead to what is required for 
access from the roof to the penthouse. Oc¬ 
casionally the elevator is extended to serve the 
KMif (as for roof gardens, recreation spaces, etc.). 
This will raise the machine room floor ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Above the machine room floor, sufficient 
head-room must be furnished for the elevator 
machine, motor, controller, and so on. Such 
dimensions are shown in Fig. 521. Another 
consideration is the feature of placing or 
repairing the mechanism. In many cases a 
tackle and trolley are made a part of the in- 

t Knestner uni Heoht Co., Westinsbouae — K. ft B Elevaton. 

t Thb allowance varies with difloront manufaoturera and types of cam, 
and also with the car speeds. In general, the over-travel at to|> is d'-O" 
for ear speeds of 45C-50U ft. per min., 6'-6" for SOO-dOO, and B'-O" for 
B00-7C0, the allowance being generally made only for higb-apoed oats. 
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stallation. In such oases, 3'-0" 
should be added to the dimensions 
given. 

Two types of treatment are 
used at the sheave beams. One 
is to provide a solid fire-resisting 
platform (usuaUyt concrete slab) 
surrounding the sheave beams 
and in which cable slots are pro¬ 
vided. The other is to leave the 
sheave beams exposed and to 
supply other beams to support 
the machinery. Below the whole, 
a grating is provided (see Art. 338). 

Another feature in connection 
with the hatchway is supplying 
the vertical depth of the pit. Fig¬ 
ure 521 shows one set of standards. 
The pit depth must allow for the 
placing of buffers or bumpers. The 
minimum depth should be S'-O".* 
Where oil buffers or their equiv¬ 
alent are used the pits may be 
as deep as 15'-0". The ordinary 
bumpers are so arranged that there 
is a clearance of 20" between the 
flcx)r of the pit and the car sling, 
when it rests upon the bumpers. 
The ordinary bumper is used for 
cars with a rated speed of less 
than 1(K) feet per minute, spring 
bumpers for speeds between 100 
and 400 feet per minute and oil 
buffers for cars with speeds larger 
than 400 feet per minute. For 
liigh-spccd cars, an allowance in 
the depth of the pit is made for 
over-travel t (nmning car by lower 
floor). The pit walls and slab are 
usually made of concrete and are 
generally a part of the foundation 
work.t 

Occasionally elevators arc driven 
by machinery placed in the base¬ 
ment as illustrated in Fig. 522. 
This is often the case in altera¬ 
tions to existing buildings, and in 
structures where penthouses would 
interfere with the architectural 
treatment desired. Such construc¬ 
tion usually requires suppoiting 



* state resulatioiw u well as city eixlra give 
vmious minimuma. 

t This allowance varies with different manu> 
faeturers and types of cars, and also with the ear Fia. 622. 

spoods. In general, the over-travel at bottom 
is S'-O" for car speeds of 4AO-SOU ft. per min., 

4'-e" for SOO-fHX), and 6'-6" for 80C-700. 
t Refer to a text on eonoretc foundation work. 


Geared Passenoer Elevator — S 1N01 .E Wrap Traction $ 
1 to 1 Roping — Machine Below 


I Courtesy of Otis Elevator Co. 
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beams in the plane (tf the first floor to carry the de¬ 
flector sheave only (Fig. 522), the remaimng machin¬ 
ery being carried on the soil or on a footing. Sheave 
beam supports are required overhead, their loads 
generally teing somewhat lighter than when an over¬ 
head drive is used. Such an arrangement requires 
that the machine-room be of fireproof construction. 
A penthouse of much less height may be used, — 
one which will give headroom for the sheaves only. 
The enclosures should extend through and above 
the roof about 3'-0", where the elevator serves 
the upper floor of the building, except in cases 
where a solid fire-resisting platform is located under 
the machinery, which is completely blocked by the 
sheaves, except for the cable slots. Where solid 
slabs arc not used at the top of the shaftway a 
skylight should l)c provided in the roof of the pent¬ 
house, or windows may be located in the side walls 
of the penthouse enclosure (Art. 330). 

328. Sources of Elevator Loads.* 

'Fhe standard office building elevator car in most of our 
large buildings is one of 21)(X) pounds capacity. These 
pansenger cars ehould lx: aliout 5 feet or a little leas in depth 
and have a net area corresponding to about 80 pounds to 
the square foot. It has l)ecn found that large passenger 
cars, such us those usetl in the New York subways, are fre¬ 
quently loaded in service to 110 pounds to the square foot. 
It is desirable, and will lx; made mandatory by the Elevator 
•Safety Codes, to provide a capacity varying with the car 
area about as follows: 

25 sq. ft. — 75 lbs. per sq. ft. 

30 SC), ft. — 70 lbs. per sq. ft. 

35 sq. ft. 82 ll>e. per sq. ft. 

50 sq. ft. — 89 11>8. per sq. ft. 

1(X) sq. ft. — and above — 100 lbs. per sq. ft. 

Tor pur{K]scs of general illustration, a L.L. on the area of the 
ear platform of a freight elevator will Ije taken as 75§/q'. 
If a platform is 7'-0" X 8'-0", the total live load is then 
7 X 8 X 75 = 4200f 

The modem eounterweighted car is built with a steel 
suspension frame desired uixjti a factor of safety of 8 and a 
load equal to the maximum rated carrying caimcity plus the 
weight of the unloaded car. Based upon calculations similar 
to the above, the car is given a maximum rated carrying ca- 
ixicity, or “ duty.” I’his will he called 4000# for this case, 
('ars arc more or less standardised, such as 1500#, 2000#, 
2.500#, .30(N)# and 3500# for passenger elevators, and 2000#, 
2.500#, 3000#, 4000#, 6000#, 8000# and 10,000# for freight 
elevators. To the capacity of the car must be added its 
weight, including the safety frame, platform and cab (Fig. 
523). 

The car safety frame is made of structural steel securely 
Ixiltcd and rivetcxl together, to which the hoisting ropes are 
attached by means of self-adjusting hitches, which provide 
means for equalising the strains on the n)|x>8 and r^ieving 
them of undue twisting strains. Spring adjusting, self-align¬ 
ing guide shoes are mounted on the car frame to secure smooth 
running. The car platform should lx: strongly built with a 

* The numerical ralrulntiona given in this article are not to be ron- 
■idered os a definite proeediire in obtaining elevator load* for any given 
raae, and are given ua a nioona of illimtrating the general idea only. The 
eetabliehment of euch figures ia the provineo of the elevator enrapaniee, 
and none but experienced elevator engineers should moko such calcuhitiona. 


steel securely braced to the safety frame, and should 

have)|rselected, well-seasoned wood floor fireproofed on the 
ihii/er side wilti sheet metal and the upper surface finished 
with tile or other floor covering. 

The counterweight should be suitably counterbalanced 
for smooth and economical operation. The counterweight 
usually consists of heavy cast-iron subjections, contained in 
a structural steel frame provided with rdjustable guide shoes. 
The weights should be properly oon^lidated by means of 
tie-rods. 

The cab may be a standard of' some manufacturer or may 
be specially designed by the architect, t It is usually made 
with panels of pressed steel (or bronze in special cases) with 
a baked enamel finish. It is usually fitted with ventilating 
grilles at the top, a folding gate, a suitable light fixture and 
operating device. The cab is generally provided with side 
and top emergency exit panels. 

The weight of the car safety frame naturally varies con¬ 
siderably with the type of car. Here it will be assumed as 
1000#. The cab or enclosure weight will also vary for differ¬ 
ent cases. Elevator companies of course have data for esti¬ 
mating such quantities. As an average, a value of about 
16#/0' of platform area will approximate the weight for the 
ordinary height of cab. For purposes of illustration, this will 
be taken ns 895#. The weight of car platfonn will vary 
with the size, kind of finish floor and so on, but a value of 
about r2#/Cl' represents an average. For a platform of 
7'-0" X S'-O", the weight is 7 X 8 X 12 = 672#, and allowing 
for fittings, it will 1)6 taken as 690#. This gives a total car 
weight of 1090 -H 895 + 690 = 2675#. 

A counterweight of a value equal to the weight of the 
unloaded car plus 40% of the ca|)acity is usually provided.} 
For this case, the counterweight would be 2675# -f- 0.40 X 
4(KK) = 2675 + 1600 = 4275#. The counterweight pull, as 
well as that from the car is exerted at the machine. The 
total active force, or the “ live load,” as it is called by the 
elevator companies, is then the sum of the cur weight, ca¬ 
pacity of the cur, counterweight and weights of the cables 
(the guides being suptxirted by the hatchway frame). If the 
cables weighed 155#, the total would be 2675 -b 4(KK) -1- 4275 
-b 1.55 = 11,105#. The maximum “rope pull” would lx: 
the sum of the car weight, its capacity, and the weight of 
the cables, or 2675 4- 4000 -f- 1.55 = 6830#. 'Phe size of 
the cables may be selected for this load. The “ live load ” 
could also lie stated as the rope pull plus the counterweight, 
or 68:10 •+• 4275 = 11,105#. ns Wore. 

Because of sudden startings and stoppings, elevator sup¬ 
ports arc subjected to considerable impact. The usual 
practice is to allow 100% for impact.} Then the value of 
11,105# should l>e doubled, or 2 X 11,105 = 22,210#, is the 
load considered on the supimrts. 'I'o this must lie added the 
weight of the machine. Such weights are knowm from the 
manufacturer and vary according to the loads and speeds. 
Assume that this is established as 3300#. The total load at 
the machine to be considered is 22,210 + .3.300 = 25,510#. If 

The next step is sulidividing the load with respect to the 
plan of the hatchway. The center-lines of the platform in 

t Bee yolume I. 

t U would of course be unreasonable to eounterweiaht for the full live 
load in the car, ae this would not give oflieient operation. A value of 
40% is the result of experience. The counterweight should not be less 
than the weight of the unloaded ear in order to dese.end, yet it must com¬ 
pensate the weight of tlie car and an average liukd. 

S Home eiuiinecrB consider that the supporting beams sliould be designed 
for this allowance, but design the supporting columns only for the actual 
loads. This variation is not recommendeil. 

1 The total weight may then be expressed as 2 fear weight -|-1.4 X 
load in ear) -|- weight of machine for the case when the machine is overhead. 
For a case of the machine below, it is usually 4 X ear weight -h 2.8 X 
load in car + weight of machine, os the suspended weight must be added 
to the equivalent down-pull on the ropes, on the maohine side of the over¬ 
head sheaves. 
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both directions are dadi|pated by X~X and Y-Y respectively, 
in Fig. 524 (a), or the canter of the car is at L. The distance 
from the latter point td the center of the counterweight may 
l)e determined, at LK, The diameter of the driving sheave 
is established by the design. This is usually 30" to 36". 
Bince the rim of this dieave should be over the center of the 
car to pick up the caUes, the center of the sheave is fixed 
with relation to the car center, as point M. With KL known 
and the diameters of the driving sheave and deflector sheave 
fixed, the relation of the sheaves in a vertical direction may 
be established. In this case, the counterweight is placed in 
the rear of the hatchway and centered on 
the center line of the platform, - at point 
K on line Y-Y. This allows the sheave 
beams to lie placed |>arallel to a side of 
the car. If the counterweight has to be 
placed to one side in the rear or on one 
side or the other of the car, due to the lay¬ 
out, then the sheave beams will have to be 
placed diagonally, as in Fig. 514. 

While the total load discussed above 
theoretically acts at M in Fig. 624, the 
elevator machine, including the driving 
sheaves and motor, is usually built into a 
unit (Fig. 522) and distributes the load 
along the line W-W in a lateral direction. 

Flevator comiianies have tables which give 
the distances and proportions of loads to 
the seating (mints fur their various types 
of machines, such os the loads at A, B, and 
C in Fig. 524. A and B are approximately 
I'-O" apart and C is approximately l'-9" 
from B. The jKiiiit M (center of driving 
sheave) is usually alxiut \ the way between 
A and H. Assume the loads at A, B, and 
r are 13,3.50,7810, and 3380 rospcctivelv, or 
13,0.50 + 812.5 + 3435 - 25,510#, the value 
obtained aljov(‘. The loads at A, B, and C 
sr*' then transferred to the supports by the 
sheave beams on the linos li-Ii, SS, and 
T T resp«‘ctively. Figure 524 (b) shows a 
Iwum loading sketch in which P is the load 
at A, B, and C in each cose. 

Foch sheave Imam is designed in a typical 
manner. On the line R-R, the bending 
moment is 


men%lh (previoi^ discussed) from the bottom of the sheave 
to the inished maehine^oom floor. 

The propoijiions of load which are in tom brought'td*the 
sheave beim sun»rt8 may now be calculated. On^iine £>J2, 
Ri in Fig. 524 (b), (the load at d) is 

3.7d 

^ X 13,960 - 6^# 

plus one-half the beam weight, or | X 9.75 X 31.8 « 155#. 
The load at d is then 6420 4-155 >■ 5575#. The load at a 


Me 


Pub 13,9.50 X 3.79 X 6.96 


L 

= 32,400'#. 


9.75 


Assume licam weighs 31.8# per ft. TThe 
moment due to its weight is 



The total moment is •32,4(M) + 380 = 32,780'#. A working 
stress of 12,000#/u" is generally recommended. Then using 


.W 


s • / 

- or 

r 


I 


c 


M 
» ' 


/ ^ .32,780 X 12 
c “ 12,{KK) 


.32.78"» 


Use 12 I 31 


.8 - .36.0"*^ 


'The other sheave beams are designed similarly. They are 
generally kept to 12" or 15" depths (minimum weights if 
larger sizes are not required), in order to keep the 16" di- 


(” in Fig. 524 (6)) is 
5 QG 

^ X 13,950 * 8530 -f-155 = 8686#. 

The loads at points e and 5, and / and c may be calculate<i 
similarly. These loads, plus those from the penthouse 
framing, are the ones for which the sheave beam supports 
must be designed. 

The loads should be established by the elevator company, 
but for purposes of preliminary investigationa the following 
data may be used as a guide. 
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TABLE 81 '-J 

lOmCATB TOTAL LOADS OH SUPPORTS F«R PAM&^Hty 
“ \ ‘ ILSVATORS 

n OBARLBSS 1:1 BLBVATORS* 

TheM loads havn been doubled for impact 


CRT 

^ Capacity, pounds 

(Ft. pet 






min.) 

1500 

2000 

2500 

2000 

3500 

50 

17,1KX) 

19,200 

24,800 

26,000 

35,400 

100 

17,000 

22,900 

32,900 

34,200 

35,400 

1.50 

17,000 

25,000 

32,900 

.34,200 

38,800 

200 

17,000 

2.5,000 

32,900 

36,900 

38,800 

250 

25,000 

25,800 

35,800 

.36,900 

46,200 

300 

25,000 

25,800 

35,800 

36,900 

46,200 

350 

32,100 

34,200 

35,800 

44,100 

46,200 

400 

32,100 

34,200 

35,800 

44,100 

46,200 

450 

32,100 

34,200 

35,800 

44,100 

46,200 

500 


.56,200 

57,500 

58,800 

61,000 

550 


58,200 

.57,500 

.58,800 

61,000 

600 


56,200 

57,500 

58,800 

61,000 

700 


.56,200 

57,500 

58,800 

61,000 


* Kocetuvr and Hecht Co., WcatingfaouBc — K A U Klevaton. 


TABLE 88 

APfROXIMATB LOADS OH SDPPORTSt 
FRBIOHT 1:1 BLBVATORS 


Theae loads hare been doubled for Impaat 



Capacity 

Speed 

R 


2,000 

50-100 

8,500 

13,000 

2,500 

50-100 

10,500 

14,000 

2,500 

1.50-200 

12,500 

18,000 

3,000 

100-200 

14,000 

20,000 

4,000 

100-125 

19,000 

28,000 

6,000 

100-150 

22,000 

.31,000 

8,000 

100-150 

26,500 

36,000 

10,000 

100-12.5 

28,000 

.37,600 


t Kaeetner and Heeht Co., WcstiiuihouBe — K A H Elevaton. 


329. Procedure by Structural Engineer. 

When the structural designer is ready to proceed 
with the design of the supports which carry the 
sheave beams, his hrst step is to study the archi¬ 
tectural drawings to get a general idea of the pro- 



FlO. r>26. I’tSSBNaKlt ELBVATORt 
2 to 1 RopitiK—Double Wrap Gearleas 'l>action—Car Switch 
Operation — Counterweight at Rear — Oil Buffers 
t Courtesy of Otis Elevator Co. 
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posed arrangement. .This will recjuire a reference to 
the typical plans f(Mr the hatchway, thp roof plan, 
penthouse roof plan and sections. 

The first step will be to decide what the nature 
of the supports is to be. The general architectural 
treatment will influence this. If the penthouse 
walls are to he of brick or concrete, the sheave beams 
may be supported directly on the walls, using the 


the^eave beams, then one method is to supply , 
plates in the wall for them. Some enmnem^ 
prefer to embed a grillage beam, usually a raecti^ 

8 BH 32, in the wall to seat the sheave beams, par¬ 
ticularly if there are quite a few of them. This 
allows the sheave beams to be pl^ed in any {^tion 
near that planned for, or in tm; case of ^agonal . 
sheave beams, it allows them to be placed at a 



1 to 1 jRopinf; — Single Wrap Traction — Push Button 
Operation — Counterweight at Side 


latter as bearing walls. These walls may be sup¬ 
ported by beams at the plane of the roof, or oc¬ 
casionally, in buildings of small height, particularly 
in manufacturing or warehouse types, the enclosure 
walls may l)e made bearing walls continuous to the 
pit and carried by their own footings. Usually, 
however, the plan size of the penthouse is. huger 
than that of the hatchway, to provide access to the 
machines and to provide working space as in Fig. 
625. This necessitates a framing arrangement at 
the roof plane. If bearing walls are used to support 

* Courtesy Otia Kievstar Co. 


different angle if it becomes necessary during the 
elevator installation. 

Penthouses arc more often made of 6" terra cotta 
blocks or other partition material of similar thick¬ 
ness, and flashed and counterflashed at the roof 
level and then copper covered. Such walls do not 
provide bearing for the sheave beams and it is 
necessary to use a structural frame for this purpose, 
strutting down at the comers to the roof frame, or 
if convenient, carrying up four columns of the main 
building to provide supports. 

When the type of supports is decided upon, the 
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designer refers to the elevator drawing, furc'^ed 
g^ tb'* elevator company. Plate 41 gi^es a tyiii^ 
illustraWon of this kind for a freight elevator. 
Figure 526 shows a similar condensed layout for a 
passenger elevator. The engineer should give it 
more than superfiHal study, in order to make sure 
• that he fully understands the data. There are a 
number of features which he should note, among 
which the most important are:* 

(1) Type of elevator. 

(2) Whether elevator machinery is to be lo¬ 

cated overhead or in basement. 

(3) Size of hatchway at roof plane. 

(4) Height of machine-room floor above roof. 

(5) Distance from finished machine-room floor 

to bottom of sheave beams. 

(6) Plan-size of penthouse. 

(7) Height of penthouse roof above machine- 

room floor. 

(8) Whether crane beams are to be provided or 
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The general contractor is often required to sign 
the elevator drawing thus approving the arrange¬ 
ment and he must guarantee usually that the 
hatchway sizes will be within 1" of the figures shown. 

330. Penthouses and Machine-rooms. 

The plan size of the penthouse is generally laiger 
than that of the hatchway, and is extended on one 
or two sides beyond the elevator shaft opening in 
order to provide access anmnd the machinery. 
The size depends upon the size of the elevator 
machine and the counterweight. Space is thus 
provided for the accommodation of one or more 
controllers, and for installing or repairing the 
apparatus. 

If a solid machine-room floor is to be used, it is 
generally a concrete slab (6" common,— of course 
depending upon the span). It should l>e designed 
for a live load of 260#/as such a load is often 
realized. Controllers weigh from 1000# to 2000# 


not. 

(9) Whether a solid machine-room floor is to be 
used, or simply open sheave beams and a 
grating beneath. 

(10) Whether a secondary pit below the sheave 

beams is shown or not. 

(11) The points of application of the loads from 

the sheave beams. 

(12) The values of the loads from the sheave 

beams. 

(13) Whether the loads given on the elevator 

drawing include an allowance for im¬ 
pact or not. 

The last note (13) is a very important one. Some 
companies give the loads allowing for impact, 
while others give the loads due to direct weights and 
note that such loads should be doubled for impact.f 
The design of beams acting as sheave beam sup¬ 
ports involves no new features beyond tho.se pre¬ 
viously discussed except the features of worWng 
stresses and lateral support. The following notes 
are commonly given on elevator drawings: 

Ihe following fibre stresses are reconunended: 

Steel.12,000# per sq. in. 

Yellow pine or oak. 1,600# per sq. in. 

White pine or spruce. 1,200# per sq. in. 

To insure proper stiffness for supporting beams, die 

qian of any beam should not exceed 12 times its depth. 

Supports marked thus (identif]ring mark) are to be 

furnished by Owner.} 

* ConstdorHtioiui for the frame around the hatchway at the varioua 
floore must also be made (Art. 331). Date relative to the pit muet oUo 
be noted in connection with the basement and foundation arrangements. 

t The latter method is not quite as BBtiafactory, as the loads include 
the proportional parts of the weight of the elevator maohine. which tho^ 
retioally by itself does not nee<I an Impact allowance, M it ie a static load, 
e This method of doubling the loads given for impart gives slightly larger 
vatuea a^ requires a little more material in the supportins beams. 


and occupy a relatively small area, and heavy ma¬ 
chines, if taken off the sheave beams for repair, 
would approach such a load on their bases. The 
structural engineer does not attempt to locate the 
slots for cables, but usually puts a note on the fram¬ 
ing plan that “ general contractor shall provide slots 
in slab as directed by the elevator contractor.” 
Openings for trap doors, n*: called for on the elevator 
drawing, should be detailed on the plan, with extra 
rod.s at the sides of the openings and diagonal, short 
rods at the corners, to act as “ hair pins.” Such 
openings sometimes occur in machine-room floors 
and also at roof planes (Fig. .'i25). If a grating is 
used IhjIow the overhead work as a working floor, 
inste.ad of a slab at the sheave beam level, it should 
be strong enough to support a live load of at least 
75#/d' (Art. 338). 

The roof of the penthouse is generally made of 
a concrete slab with suitable roof covering. Either 
a single slab or a series of slabs and beams may lie 
used, depending upon the spans. If a tackle and 
hoist is to 1)0 provided for, a crane (trolley) beam 
(Art. 372) should he introduced. 

When a solid slab is not used at the top of the 
hatchway, a skylight or windows in the sidewalls 
of the enclcKSure .should be employed. There are 
State codes regulating such features. In general, 
the glass area of such skylights or windows shouM 
not be less than 50% of the cross-sectional area of 
the .shafting nor less than 3 sq. ft. The glass in the 
skylight or windows should l)c plain glass instimd of 
wired glass so that it may 1x5 broken in case of fire. 
If wired glass is used, the skylight or sash should 
be pivoted so that it may be opened to provide 

t Thp sheave beams themseh'cs are a part of the elevator contract, as 
well as tlip guides and their means of attachment. Supports for the 
guides must be provided. 
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PLATE 41 TYPICAL elevator DRAWING Cvurlc-^ of thf Oti^ Eli-rnhtr f 
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100^’ ventilation. The plain glass of skylfgths 
^ould be protected by wire screens about/ 1" 
and not less than No. 12 gauge wire, placed 
about 6" above the skylight. The vertical panes 
of plain glass should be protected by gratings made 
of i'V rods about 10" o.c., and fastened into the 
m^nry walls. A/door opening should be provided 
inMne enclosure large enough to move the machines 
in or out. The door should be a fire-door conform¬ 
ing with the requirements of the Underwriters Lab¬ 
oratories, Inc. 

331. Hatchways at Floors. 

The enclosures of the hatchways at the various 
floors are of masonry or specially designed grilles 
and are a part of the architectural details. The 
walls may made of brick, hollow tile, wire lath 
and cement plaster, winsd glass .set in metal frames, 
or open metal grilles.* The doors art; usually of 
pressed steel with baked enamel or of bronze. They 
are made of two-speed type, or center-opening, and 
usually are self-closing. 

SPECIFICATION CLAUSES 
Elevator Entrances 

Six (6) plate bronze pasaenger enclosures re¬ 
quired, serving three cars at the first and second 
floors, each approximately 3'-0" wide X 7'-0" 
higii and constructed in accordance with a set 
of two-si>ccd doors sliding Ixshind a wall partition. 
Forty-two (42) typical steel passenger enclosures 
required, each approximately 3'-6" wide X 7'-0" 
high, si-rving three cars at the third to roof 
floors inclusive, and constructed in accordance 
with a set of two-speed doors sliding behind a 
wall partition. Fifteen (15) steel servitse en¬ 
closures required, service elevator No. 2 at the 
first to fifteenth floors inclusive, each approxi¬ 
mately 4'-0" wide X 7'-0" high and constructed 
in acconlance with a set of two-speed doors 
sliding Ixihind a wall partition. iScventcen (17) 
Peellc doors required, each approximately 6'i^" 
wide X 7'-0" high and constructed in accord¬ 
ance with the following specifications. 

Contract for elevator entrances shall Ije let 
as a unit to one manufacturer, who will assume 
undivided responsibility for the complete in¬ 
stallation. 

The following specifications are intended to 
provide fur a complete elevator entrance in¬ 
stallation, including all of the metal parts neces- 
sar>', consisting of toe guards, sills, jamlw, trim, 
header, hardware, cover plate <for hardware, 
door panels, also the gloss, glazing, finish, and 
rubber bumpers; all os described Mow. 

All of the materials shall lie the best of their 
respective kinds. All steel shall be 4-pas8 cold- 
rolled furniture stock of generally 12 gauge. 

The workmanship throughout shall be of the 
very highest grade. All work shall lie done by 
mechanics and craftsmen who are experienced 
in the making of elevator entrances of the best 

* The local buildina code should be consulted in reoard to such work. 
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type. All welds shall extend solidly clear 
through tlie steel, developing the ftill strength 
of the rneraljers welded, and the excess welding 
metal ground off smotith so that the weld can¬ 
not bo seen. No brazing or .soldering will 1 h> 
permitted. 

Sills shall lie i" thick of ea.st bronze for the 
bronze enrlosures and of cast iron for the steel 
enclosures, with guide gitnivt's for tluors machine 
pinned in tlie solid tasting; non-slip, ilutetl and 
stippled safety treiuls in tloorways. The ciiat- 
inin sills for the seventeen Peellc dutirs shall lie 
included. 

Su'd brackets or necessary angle siqiporls 
shall be provided to maintain proper rc'latioii 
to the floor construction. 

Toe guards shall In> of 12 gauge formed bnmze 
for the bronze enclosures and 12 gauge fnriiii*d 
steel for the steel enclosures, ns ju'r detail. 

The jamb and header shall lie of 12 gauge 
formed bronze for the bronze enclasures ntui 12 
gauge formed steel for the stet'l endosures to 
suit the size of partition as indicated on arehi- 
teet’s drawing and ns per detail, with rewsses 
and fKK'kets where required. 

Supixirting struts shall lie provided to supisirt 
the entranecs, trucks, and header indcfiendently 
of the surrounding walls. Struts shall extend 
from flwir la'am to ceiling lienrii. 

Marble trim shall lie supplied for the bronze 
endosures, same to lie furnished and set by 
marble contractor. For the stw'l pnsM'nger 
and service enclosures trim shall ix> of \o. 16 
gauge steel formed to detail with cast-iron plinth 
blocks. Trim shall lie attached to the jumlm 
with comxialed fastenings; no liolts or sen'w 
heads lieing visible. 

The hanger housing shall be of steel plate 
entiri'ly enelosing tracks and hangers; hinged 
and latched cover plate on shaft, side to provide 
easy access <.o mechanism for oiling, etc. The 
finish of exposed parts shall be the same as 
remainder of entrances. 

Hangers shall lie of silent ball liearing type as 
approved by the. Architect, to suit typ<! of door 
layout indicated on drawings. Provide com¬ 
plete set of large size pure gum rubber buraiiers. 
All locks and semi-nutoinatin disir dosing de¬ 
vices shall be furnished and installeil by the 
elevator contractor. This contractor, however, 
shall supply the necessary structural supports 
to receive same. 

The door panels for the plate bronze entrances 
shall tie made in strict accordance with the 
design iiidicntei!, ronstructed of seamless bronze 
stiles and heoil IJ" X IJ", and 2" X M" of 
closed rectangles. Doors shall be made in solid 
welds throughout. Sash for mirrors shall con¬ 
sist of drawn bronze molding mitred and welded, 
with removable glass stops on shaft side. 

Bose panel shall tie double-faced, asliestos 
filled, and solidly welded to door frame. Pro¬ 
vide on tiottom of door ]>anels rectangular 
guides pivoted to accurately fit machine planed 
grooves in sills. The dmir panels for the steel 
entrances except entrances having Peelle doors 
shall be made in strict ac»-ordancc with the 
design indicated, constructed of seamless steel 
stiles and head 2i" X U", and 2" X 11" of 
closed rectangles. Doors shall be made in solid 
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wrids throqgbout. Sash shall consist of a steel 
molding mitred and welded. Panel shall be 
douUed faioed, asbestos filled, and securely 
fastened to door frame. Provide on bottom of 
door panels rectmigular guides pivoted to accu¬ 
rately fit machine planed grooves in sills. 

Mirrors for the bronze entrances shall be 
leveled and same shall Ije backed up with bronze 
plates. 

The service enclosures shall have a gun metal 
Berlin black finish consisting of pickling, one coat 
filler bakcil and rublMsl; one coat size; one coat 
gloss; and one coat Berlin black baked and 
rublied. All of the typical steel passenger en¬ 
closures shall have a solid color Imked enamel 
finish equal to seven coat work, each coat shall 
be rubM down smooth with powdered pumice. 
Color shall lie selected by the Architect. The 
bronze entrances shall have a natural brushed 
bronze finish. 

All work shall lie carefully Ixixed and crated 
immediately after finish is dry and material is 
ready for shipment. hYame protection shall 
remain on until after plastering is finished and 
building is broom clean, and then shall lie taken 
down by this contractor and removed from the 
building. 

Krection preferably shall be started at the 
top of shaft and worked down. All sills shall 
lie firmly liolted and set nlisolutcly level and 
plumb with the edge of the car platform so that 
there will be no variation in the distance be¬ 
tween the edge of all of the sills and the edge of 
the car platform. Sill and jamb extension 
angles shall lie lailted to the structural frame of 
the building. No bent clip fastenings will lie 
permitted. The jambs and every part of the 
front shall lie set nbwilutely plumb in all direc¬ 
tions. n’he guide grooves in the sills .shall be 
thoroughly cleaned of all dirt and grit and lightly 
coated with pure flake graphite. The hungers 
and locks shall be properly adjusted so that doors 
hung jierfectly plumb with the jamlis. All 
mechanism shall lie cari'fully cleaned and greased. 
All metal work of enclosures shall lie cleaned 
and the entire installation left in first class 
condition. 

Alsiut thirty days after building is ojiened for 
occupancy all work shall lie thoroughly insjiectcd 
and the mechanism oiled ami adjusted, and the 
doors plumlied at any points found necessary, 
ns a part of this siiccification, and without extra 
compensation. 

The contractor shall furnish and erect com¬ 
plete and in good working onler, Peelle doors as 
hereinafter specified in openings in large service 
elevator shaft in the building. 

Total numlier of doors seventeen (17). Ap¬ 
proximate .sizes O'-fi" wiile X ?'-()" high. These 
doors shall Is* the I’e«*lle Patented Truckablc 
C’ounterbalarice Fireproof Doors, having stand¬ 
ard galvanized iianela set and bolted into rigid 
steel angle frames, to lie equipped with the latest 
improved hangers, f" lurnbuckle rods, steel 
chains with large double radial ball bearing 
pulleys and operated in heavy steel anti-friction 
guides. 

Each door shall lie equipped with the Peelle 
patented trucking sill, which when the door is 


^ open, rests upon solid adjustable stops ^veted 

. tq .the guide rails. 

These doors shall be manually operated^^gm^ 
pfovided with web strap closers within easy reach 
of the elevator operator. Each door'shall be 
provided with a type B Peelle electric contact, 
contacts to be wired in series •and urires brought 
to the elevator control aboard, but physip,! 
connection to be made by W elevator comol|^y. 
There shall also be placed underneath the hemger 
bars at each side of the elevator car, bar latches 
operating from cams placed by the contractor 
on the elevator car to permit the doors to be 
opened from the loft side only when the car is 
at the landing level. Each door shall have in 
the upper section a 12" X 12" vision panel 
glazed with clear wire glass. 

All shall lie completely erected in place and 
left in }>erfect running order and guaranteed 
for two years against defects. The contractor 
shall guarantee this installation to meet the 
requirements of all Boards having jurisdiction. 

Where there is a bank of two or more elevators, 
the space between adjacent cars is generally left 
open, that is, without a dividing partition. How¬ 
ever, a beam is provided at the plane of the floor 
frame, running between the hatchways. This is 
usually made an 8 118.4 and need not be fireproofed, 
as it will serve more easily as a point of attachment 
for the elevator guides.* Such supports should not 
be farther apart vertically than 12'-0", and in a large 
story height, it may be necessary to introduce an 
intermediate beam for this purpose. The car and 
the counterweight are guided by specially milled 
steel tees (furnished by the elevator contractor), 
which should be securely fastened to the framing of 
the hatchway by iron brackets. The guides should 
be of specially heavy sections with planed surfaces, 
and should have their ends tongued and grfioved to 
form matched joints, thereby insuring perfect align¬ 
ment and smooth running. The shaft structural 
steel should be plumbed to a guaranteed vertical 
alignment of 1" in 20 stories and in more than 
20 stories in order to insure the efficiency of the 
guides and to maintain clearances. Where the 
counterweight is in the same shaft, it should be 
protected by a scr(?en. 

At the sill of the door to the elevator shaft, and 
at all beams and other fixed constniction projecting 
into the shaftway on car opening sides, the lieam 
underneath should be built out to form a toe-gtiard 
(sec PI. 41). This is sometimes done by forming 
a beveled, metal plate of No. 12 gauge, which is 
attached to the beam, as illustrated in Fig. *527 
(also see specification, Art. 326). If the beam in 
question is a concrete beam or a steel beam fire¬ 
proofed, the toe-guard may be fonned in concrete. 
The structural beam at the door opening should be 

* Any besnu wsrvinz as stiSenen or ties on oolumn oantar-Iines should 
always be fireproofed, however. 
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I 

80 located that its flange or fireproofing wiJ not 
encrdach on the clearance called for by the elevator 
^ill^wing. A ca^iron or bronze saddle usually 
forms the threshold, and the top of the beam should 
V 



Fia. 527 


be depressed enough to allow proper bedding of 
such sills. The enclosure openings are usually 
finished with channel or angle frames with mitred 
corners. Special an^es may also be necessary for 


hanging the doors. Such angles and channels, 
together with the sills, should be a part of the ele¬ 
vator door contract (usually a separate contract 
with a door company and not with the elevator 
company). 

332. Dumbwaiters and Lifts. 

In various types of buildings, minor lifts such as 
dumbwaiters, book lifts (Art. 340) and ash lifts, 
arc a part of the equipment. If not operated by 
hand, the machinery is usually located in the bast*- 
ment, and is ordinarily light enough to be carried 
by the basement slab. Similar data from companies 
specializing in such work and who hold the patent 
rights on their own type of equipment may be ob- 
tfdned as to sizes of cars, hatchways, clearances, and 
loads to be carried by the structural frame. 
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333. Miscellaneous Steel and Iron Work.* 

Viewing the construction of a building as a whole, 
there arc a number of instances in various types 
of structures where structural steel shapes and 
other related materials are used. These are com¬ 
monly grouped under a heading in the specifications 
as “ Miscellaneous Steel and Iron Work,” and in 
the trade, they are called " light iron.” Some 
structural companies have an ornamental iron 
departtnent and take on such work as a part of their 
contract. There are also separate companies which 
make a specialty of such details. 

The detail design of the “ light-iron work ” is 
generally not a part of the preparation of the struc¬ 
tural framing plans, but every stnictural engineer 
should be familiar with the general features of such 
details, and the way in which they affect the framing. 
The engineer may lie called upon to consult with 
the architect in regard to such work, or to check 
shop drawings subtnitted by a contractor for ap¬ 
proval. The following is a partial list of possible 
instances of such work: 

(1) Anchors for stone work, terra cotta, brick work, 
block partitions, furring, and the like. 

(2) Angle comer guards, to pnitect concrete or con¬ 
crete fireproofed culuiiins from alirasion, such as 
in boiler rooms, shipping rooms, coal rooms, auto 
Bho))B, and the like. 'I'hese are commonly Ill X 
31 X A. long, tied in with 1" X i" anchors, 
8" long. s|»aced 18" o.c., staggered. 

(3) Angle frames, for louvres, grilles, hose cabinets, or 
other miscellaneous supports. These are usually 
of 3 X 3 X i angles with mitred joints at the 
comers, anchored into the masonry. 

(4) Ash hoists and supports. 

(5) Awning box supports f.-\rt. 3.34). 

(6) Bulkhead framing in storefronte. 

(7) Cast-iron cleanout doors and angle frames, in 
chimneys and stacks. 

(8) Cast-iron cleanout boxes and frames, for tra]X), etc. 

(0) Cast-iron grilles. 

(10) Cast-iron pilasters, in storefronts. 

(11) Cast-iron sills, at elevator entrances, l>asemcnt 
door entrances, and so on, usually J" thick with A" 
corrugations in surface, and 11" grout h(fle8 at 
ends and middle. 

(12) Coal chutes and angle frames. 

(13) Coal holes, frames and rovers. 

* BperifieRtions, desoriptiona, and daUila of miaceUaneoua iteel and iron 
irork are given in Volume I. 


(14) Dampers for fireplaces. 

(15) Door bucks, for elevator enclosures and fire door 
openings, usually of steel ohonnols, rolled or pressed 
sections. 

(16) Elevator pans. 

(17) Flagpoles (Art. 336). 

(18) Furring lintels, usually not a port of the regular 
structural lintels, — commonly 2 X 2 X i (Art. 
293). 

(19) Gratings, for areas, boiler rooms, and so on (Art. 
338). 

(20) Hose cabinets, usually #1% gauge with #12 gauge 
trim. 

(21) Ladders (Art. 311). 

( 22 ) Louvres and angle frames. 

(24) Mantel lintels — fireplaces. 

(25) Marquises (Art. 335). 

(26) Pipe railings. 

(27) Porch roUs (Art. 338). 

(28) Rolling or folding shutters, for boiler rooms or 
shipping openings. 

(29) Stacks, steel interior with hoods (Art. 343), either 
self-supporting, or with steel channel supports. 

(30) Stairs (Chap. 26), steel sub-tread and riser, and 
safety treads for concrete stairs. 

(31) Sidewalk vault framing (Art. 337). 

132) Sky-signs (Art. 346). 

(33) Thimbles, in chimneys. 

G34) Throats, in fireplaces. 

(35) Trap doors and frames. 

(36) Trench covers and frames, usually checkered 
plates (Art. 330). 

(37) Wheel guards. 

(38) Wire ^lles, at wmdows, usually No. 10 gauge wire, 
li" diamond mesh, set in Ij" channel frames. 

334. Storefront Construction. 

Thfi essentials of storefronts are similar, although 
the materials for the finish may vary. 

Since a store floor is u.sually only a few inches 
above the sidewalk grade, it first becomes necessary 
to provide light for the basement in the front of the 
store. This is solved by the use of a “ bulkhead ” 
or raised platform in the store window, which pro¬ 
vides headroom for a basement sash and a show- 
front of convenient height. The entrance to the 
store is usually a pitched slab of concrete, sloping 
from the door to the building line to shed water. 
The shape of such entrances may be variously de¬ 
signed but the most usual is trapezoidal in plan. 
The desirability of a maximum glass area has 
prompted the invention of various compact sash 
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bars. This afTects thd column arrangement, espe¬ 
cially in long storefronts, and necessitates stiff and 
watertight rebates for the plate glass. 

A plan and a scctimi through the bulkhead and 
spandrel girder of a typical storefront are shown in 
Fig. 528. A floor girder is usually carried across the 
store at about the line of the door. Upon this rests 
the entrance slab and the vertical inside wall of the 
bulkhead itself. The construction of the bulkhead 
is usually of 2 X 4*8 with metal lath and cement 
plaster on the exposed basement faces, as a fire pro¬ 
tection, or concrete or terra cotta backing for the 
granite or marble finish. The store wall of the bulk¬ 
head, if plastered, should also have metal lath for a 


ba.se.. The floor of the bulkhead, or show-window 
platform, is also constructed of scantlings of re¬ 
quired size, boarded over to receive the finish floor, 
and mctal-lathed and plastered on the under side. 
This whole construction may, of course, be of con¬ 
crete or tile and steel, and is advised when funds 
allow. As store fires usually originate in basements, 
a concrete bulkhead with hollow metal or metal 
covered basement sash is frequently an <^(^ient 
check to their upward spread (Fig. 528). 

In Chap. 21, Book 1, are given some of the more 
usual plans of entrance arrangement. These are 
devised to provide as much show space as possible, 

GSmMW Conri Drami Matab Co. 


the iuand type being often used to accentuate^ 
feature. In tiie prevailing second-class store th^ 
entrance is framed in wood and the concrete bape-fOP 
the mosaic tile is cast upon this construc^n, as 
would be done with the ordinary bathroom t’le flot*r. 
The better type of entrance is cast ‘With! reinforce 
slab bases for the tile which incidj^ntally fumisl^ 
bearing for the cheek walls of the entrance, 
door may be the ordinary hinged sin^^e or double 
door or it may be a revolving door, such as the Van. 
Kannel. 

The details of the various sash bars, rails, mul- 
lions, transom bars, and the like, are given in Chap. 
21, Book 1. It must be remembered that these may 
be varied in many cases to suit other 
special needs, but they serve as a basis 
for such variation when desirable. 

Spandrel girders are necessary over 
the storefront construction. These 
carry the walls above, so that a clear 
opening between the columns may be 
obtained below, in which the windows 
are placed. The weight of the latter 
construction is all carried at the side¬ 
walk and bulkhead level. 

It is usually necessaiy to provide a 
member Ixitween the columns to support 
the awning box, if an awning Ls used. 
Figure 529 shows one tsqje of detail, 
which is an enlargement of a section 
similar to that shown in Fig. 528. In 
Fig. 529, the supporting member is hung 
from the spandrel girder. In other cases, 
the awning box may bo somewhat lower, 
or it may be advisable and possible to 
erect its support after the main frame 
is considerably advanced, so that it 
could not bt^ hung conveniently from 
the spandrel girder. In such instances, 
a steel supporting mernlwr (usually a 
channel) may bt^ framed between the 
columns, independent of the spandrel 
girder, especially when concealed awn¬ 
ing boxes arc used. Such members should be made of 
ample size to cany the weight of the awning brackets, 
roll, and hood, the awning, and an assumed snow 
load in case the awning is down. The incident 
tendency to overturn the supporting mejnlier and 
an impact caused by sudden release of the awning 
should also be provided for. For usual cases, the 
member will be sufficiently strong if it is designed 
for a vertical load of 300# per linear foot. 

336. Marquises. 

In connection with hotel entrances, theatre 
lobbies, storefront construction, and so on, a mar¬ 
quise is often used. This consists of a framed 


Dr«in«(« & 
Vcnlllallon 



Fig. 529. Awning Tbanbom Bab* 
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oa^py, either glazed* or opaque, which injects 
DVOT the sidewidk and gives shelter at the entrance 
^t^ft.the building. Figure 530 illustrates one type 
in wiMch lookout beams cantilever from the build- 
icg and form a support for the marquise. 

Figi^ MfeahawB the other type, in which the out- 
'lide portion of jthe marquise is supported by in- 
^‘'iued rods or chains tied to a spandrel beam or to 
a column above, or by anchorage through the wall. 
The inside support of the marquise roof in the sus- 
^"Pewded type is a channel or angle anchored to the 
wall. The main structural support, however, is 
obtained by framing into a spandrel beam which 


gineer should be familiar with the general details of 
the worl^ as he may be called upon to co6perate 
with an architect in planning a marquise or to check 
shop drawings submitted for approval. 

The construction of a rnattiuise usually consists 
of a frame of structural steel channels around the 
edges, and if the projection from the face of the 
building is tbo great, an intermediate channel is 
framed between the two side channels. Structural 
steel tees (commonly 2}" X 2 \'' or 3" X 3", de¬ 
pending upon the span) are framed between the 
channels, parallel to the edges of the marquise and 
usually 16" o.c. All joints should be rigidly bolted 



i.s a part of the structural frame, or in some cases by 
framing directly into wall columns. The suspended 
type is more commonly used, a.s the main frame of 
the building is in reality a separate structure and 
where inar<]uise work is made a later contract in¬ 
dependent of the general contract for the structure, 
this type lends itself admirably. 

The construction of a marquise is generally done 
by an ornamental iron company making a specialty 
of such work. In some instances, the structural 
steel framework is erected along with that of the 
building proper, and the manjuise frame tempo¬ 
rarily shored up. In any case, the structural en- 

* OlMinft is now generally considered less satisfactory, and the tendency 
in bettor types uf mantuiscs is to uso .1" cinder concrete slabs between the 
tees covert by a ronSng material, with a paneled soffit of colored cement 
piMter and brouse lighting Sxtures. 


and the corner connections of the channels should 
be made with gusset plates to give added rigidity. 
The flanges of the tcies may be covered with copper, 
either plain or paneled, as shown in Fig. 532. Be¬ 
tween the tees, j " rough-surface, wired, plate glass is 
l)cdded in putty specially prepared for the purpose, 
as shown.* Where the edges of the glass occur, small 
metal strips are inserted to make a tight joint. These 
are alsrj puttied. The projecting stems of the tees 
are covertid with 16 oz. copper capping, as shown in 
Fig. 532, held in place by Iwlts through the tees. 
The outside channels (or for short spans, angles may 
lie used) are covered by a bronze or cast-iron facia, 
moulded, paneled, or with glazed serrations according 
to the detail desired. The whole marquise is in¬ 
clined toward the building with a pitch of about 
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per foot. In the rear^at the building line, a gutter buckle for adjustment are better, as less vibrati^^is 
is placed with goosenecks leading to conductors in- probable. Thw rods may be twisted or ornamented 
side the building. A mesh copper screen is some* as desired for*efifeot, but a minimum section 



should be maintained for practical reasons. Rings 
with strap attachments may be connected to the 
channels at the bottom and to the anchorage at the 
top, and the rods installed later, if preferred. 

Illustrative Prob. 336a. (.Jhcck the typical aises of tnetn- 
bers shown in Fig. 531. 

L.L. = 40 Use T’s 18" o.c. 

. * X tu 1 r Ld./ft. on T = 50 X 1.5 - 76# 

times placed above the tees to protect the glass from Supports >= 10 Span of T‘s >= - 9.83' 

falling objects. The ties in the suspended type T.L. = 5t)#/o' 

may be either chains or rods. Rods with turn- • courteBy of f. a. NormiM. Architect, Bo.ton, mbm. 
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im 1.6 w • Z-* =• 1.5 X 76 X (9.63)* - 10,460"# 

^ J 10,460 _ ^U8*2iX3X*T’8 



Q-O-w) 


384fi 

. £?- J- » » X \2 
“ 360 “ 360 

anti Rear Channels 
60 X 9.63 


2i" flange, 3" stem 
> ^(75 X9.63) X (9.63)* X(12)« 

7 ^ X 30,000,000 X 1..6 


‘0.32" actual 


0.33" allowable 


Deflection O.K. 


Ld./ft. 


241# 


2 

CJhannel 34 
Facia = 20 
T.L. » 21)6#/ft. 

Jl/ = 1.6 i» • L* - 1.5 X 296 X (31.4)* 
I 437,000 
C “ 16,000 


Span - 31'-5"± 


27.4"* 


L «= 2 il * 2 X 15 = 30' allowable 
L •= 31.4' actual 


End reaction 


20.5 X 31.4 


= 4630# 


Side channel, from roof = 50 X ft = 37 
Channel = 34 
Angle “ 4 
Facia = 20 
T.L. = 95#/ft. 

^ = 460#. Total = 460 + 4630 = 6090#. 

Length of chains — c.c. of attachments 
(9.42)* = 89 Vl84 == 13.6' 

({».7.5)» = 

184 

Tension in chain = T 

13.0 ^ jr 
9.76 


5060 


7100# 


Allowable tensile stress for wrought-iron 
7100 


12,000#/a". 


Area required = 


O.JjOo' 


Connection |)late. 
4" 


I'hickness rctiuired 


0.46 

3.12 


16,000 


0.14.5". 


336. FlagioleB.* 

The d^gn of flagpoles in prraent practice has 
become the province of special manufacturers, but 
in sp^ial cases, when large poles arc planned for 
buildings, the structural engineer should understand 
the important features and Ixj able to check them up 
if necessarj'-, and to make suitable arrangements in 
the framing for supports and braces. 

Wood poles are no longer commonly used, as spar 
lengths of tinil)er artt scarce in most localities, and 
transportation by rail from points where such 
material is available is costly. If floated by rafts, 


coah AmFAw/''' 


437,000"# 

Usp 16 C 33.9 

(' ■ 

Deflection O.K. 
(15" C not fully strc.ssed) 


12,000 

Use links of stock 
(2 X 0.44 = 0.88n") 
Use 8td. turnbucklcs 
Assume 4" width and J" rivets. 

J" = 3i"net wklth. .Aren nMjuired = = 0.46 d" 


Shtjp Ja/tfif- 










s^K^Jouff' —at 




•ShcfiJain^ • 


\\ 




N 


(Siruni orrr-J 


SI 




"55 







\5ir4tni 


h'la. .533 


Use 4 X s Pis. for practical reasons. 

Conservative areas of metal should be provided on account 
of the positive chances for rusting. 

Use rivets. 

Prob. SS5b. Detennine the sises required for a marcpiise 
similar to the arrangement shown in Fig. .531 if the projection 
is to be 8'-0" and it is to lie 20'-()" long fparailol to the build¬ 
ing). Use T's 16" o.c. suptiorting a 2" concrete slab and a tar 
and gravel roofing, with plaster and metal lath appliecl under 
the ties. Use single twistcil square rod suspenders fallow for 
area at root of threads to tumbuckles). L.L. » 4 ()#/d'. 


the wood becomes wator-aoaked and requires earefui 
seasoning afterwards, or checks will result, which may 
lead to leaks around roof poles, or to rotting at the 
bases of ground poles. A wood pole splinters badly 
if struck l)y lightning and thus becomes a sounie of 
public danger. Poles of stnictural steel (such as 
latticed angles) are expensiv*;, present u poor appear- 

* Siitne of til*. nntpH in thin srticlr iiml all of thr Hicum are liaaed (with 
parmiwiuii) upon data xivuu in a pamphlet iasued by the Pole and Tube 
Works, Inc., Newark. N. J. 
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ance, and are inaccetrible for field paint renewals 
near the top. The idaal would be a oontiauous steel 
tube of conical shape. This cannot be obtained by 
ordinary manufacture. It is generally agreed that 
the best approach to the ideal is a series of steel 
tubular pipe sections of varying diameters, well 
joined together, as illustrated in Fig. 533. 

The actual lengths of the sections have little effect 
upon the strength, although the butt section should 
not be too short. The important feature is to have 
sufficient section at each point to resist the stresses 
safely. Figure 533’" illustrates typical shop and 
field joints. The following'* describes their fabri' 


heighV of the pole. Flag sises are quite well sXid- 
ardized by fedi as follows: ^ 

2X3, 2i 'X 4, 3X6, 4X6, 4x7, 6X8,/? 

6 X 9, 6 X 10. 6 X 12, 8 X 12, 9 X'16, 10 x/», 10 X 
19,12 X 18, 12 X 20, 16 X 26, 20 X 30, and.^ft X 38, 

The wind pressure must be calcinated, Vr^n 
tests,t the horizontal pull of a ^ag is empiric 
established as: 


r = 0.0003 in which ^ 

V = the velocity of the wind in miles per hauf; 
and 

r « the pull per □' of flag surface. 


cation: 

Shop Joints. The larger pipe is cut to length and 
chamfered to a 30” angle with a sharp edge. It is then 
heated and pushe<l through a bell die, thus “ swaging ” 
(reducing) its diameter to eqiud the outside diameter of 
the next lower section. While it is hot, it is pushed with 
a 25 ton pressure 18" over the next section and allowed 
to shrink on. The chamfer is then caulked tight. 

Field Joints. 'I'he larger pipe is cut and chamfered 
in the same manner as for the shop joint and swaged over 
a cast-iron mandrel 24" long. Reheating the pipe 
loosens it from the mandrel. The pipe when hot then 
has a conical rest collar pressed into position. The 
lower section is then match finished to the collar. During 
erection, the joint is caulked. 

Undewable Joints and Their 
Disadvantages. Figure 534 shows 
other methods of making joints. 

In (a), the threads reduce the 
bending resistance about 40%, so 
that excessively thick pii>c would 
be required. In (b), the coupling 
must 1)0 quite heavy to equal the 
strength of the pipe. The result is 
clumsy, expensive, and difficult to 
assemble. The joint in (c) has merit, 
but is expensive, the same as in 
(d), — the latter giving an odd 
ap[>earance to the {lole. In (e), the 
shrinkage must 1)6 made in a vertical 
position, or else considerable pres- 


For a maximum wind velocity of 100 miles per hour, 
wliich is an average of the extreme amounts recorded 
(Art. 160), r = 3#/□'.§ Having the area of the flag 
and the unit pull, the force may be calculated, and 
assumed as applied at the center of the vertical 
height of the flag. 

The wind pressure upon the pole itself must be 
qualified in certain ways.1[ Referring to a common 
formula for the wind pressure on a flat surface per¬ 
pendicular to the direction of the wind, which is 

p = 0.004 in which 

p = the pressure in #/d', and 

V = the velocity of the wind in miles per hour. 



sure for the leod must be used. 

.Strains tend to compress the lead and water may be 
gradually admitted, with incipient rusting. In (/), the 
strength of the pins is weak compared witli the pipe. 
Any movement of the pins induces the paint film to 
crock and rusting follows. The top lead caulking may 
also 1)6 inefficient. 

The design of a pole involves several factors. 
First, the height of the pole should be proportional 
to the height of the building, if a good appearance is 
to be had. t The sizt; of the flag should lio propor¬ 
tional to the height of the pole, and some authorities 
make the horizontal width of the flag etjual to J the 

♦ nasrd upon rerommondations n( the Pole and Tube Works, Inc., 
Newark, N. J. This typo of joint is claimed to be as stroua as the parts 
joined, and " drop " tests, piillins or pushing tests, ahd bonding tests have 
boon made to verify the results. 

t This will depend upon the proportion of the building but a ratio of 
pole to building height is often made 3 to 7. 


the pressure for a lOO-mile velocity is 
p = 0.004(100)* = 40#/a'. 

On a cylinder, the wind slides off of the surface, and 
the unit pressure is only about | that on a flat sur^ 
face.ll Referring to the above, a conservative unit 
pressure of 25#/a' on the vertical projection of the 
pole is recommended. The diameter of the pole 
will vary, and on the basis of an average diameter 

t Tests in 1016 by Bureau of Yards and Docks, U. B Navy. 

( Also recommended by Mr. R. Fleming. 

I Precautions should bo taken to avoid having the flag wrap around the 
pole or foul the halyards, os the flog becomes torn. Patented halsraid 
tope which odjiwt themselves to the wind are helpful. 

II Theoretically, the coefficient of s* in a formula for wind pressure should 
be constant for geometrically similar bodies, presented in the same manner 
to the wind, regardless of sisc, but the coefficients do not remain constant 
ocrortiing to tests. Above 3" diameters, the variation is less and according 
to tests describ^ in Hdentific Paper #3U4, U. 8. Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D.C., by H. L. Dryden, the coefficient is about 0.43. 
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for all lengths, a pressure of of ^dght 
L is recommended. Any pole should bejstrong enough 
not on|y the commonly occurring but also 
th^ e^ptionally"Violenc local storms. The bending 
m«imelS^t any point in the height may then be 
cpic^at^'€?r..&^ntilever with a uniform load over 
its length and a concentrated load at the free end. 
T'-C- resisting moment is 





a-iriD^-d*) . ... 

- ^ -,m which 


D = the outside diameter in ins., and 
d = the inside diameter in ins. 


Table 84 gives properties for hollow pipe which are 
useful in this work. The difference between the 


TABLE 84 

DATA FOR STEEL TUBULAR FIFB 


Nominal Siiu 
(Ine.) 

Thicknnu 

(Ina.) 

Wuisht per Foot 
(#) 

I 

dm.*) 

2i 


5.8 

1..53 

3 

.216 

7.6 

3.02 

4 

.237 


7.23 

6 

.258 

12.8 

15.16 

6 

.280 

19.0 

28.14 

7 

-.301 

23.5 

46.51 

8 


28.6 


9 


33.9 


10 




11 

.375 

45.6 


12 

..375 


279.3 

13 

.375 

1 

54.6 

.372.8 


Extra Strong 


24 

0.276 

7.7 

1.92 

3 

.300 

10.3 


4 

..337 

15.0 

0.61 

5 

.375 

20.8 

20.67 

6 

.4.32 

28.6 

40.49 

7 

.500 

38.0 

71.37 

8 

.500 

43.4 

105.7 

0 

.500 

48.7 

149.6 

10 

..500 

64.7 

211.9 

11 

.500 

60.1 

280.1 

12 

..500 

ft5.4 

.361.5 

1.3 

.500 

72.1 

48;i.8 


good appearance wUl result. Table 85* may serve 
as a guide to diameters, and to jointing. Lengths 
of 20'-0" for the pipe are readily available, and 
shipping lengths of 40'-0" are common, but it is 
usually more economical to make the joints closer 
than this and to connect every other joint in the 
field. 


TABLE 88 

OEHERAL PROPORTIONS FOR POLES 


Height 

n't.) 

Diameter 

(Ina.) 

Setting lamglh 
(For Ground Polm) 
(Ft.) 

20 

4 

3 

25 

44 

31 

30 

5 

31 

40 

6i 

4 

60 

61 

5 

GO 

71 

6 

70 

81 

7 

80 

11 

8 

90 

12 

9 

100 

13 

10 


The pole must be properly seati'd and connectwl 
with the structural frame. The member supporting 
it should be dc'signed to carrj' the weight (refer to 
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j/tt/ /i/rrBuciJie 
(») 


/eajHir Bcoct:4“J’/’d'/J''PaatiyjAr/ rv/A iAx^Poryty 
J/tt/ TuraAuciAt 

(O 


Fio. 635 


outside diameter of the inserted pipe and the inside 
diameter of the larger pipe should be kept a reason¬ 
able amount in order to avoid heavy swaging. The 
same strength may be obtained by the use of thinner 
pipe of a larger diameter, although minimum thick¬ 
nesses should be fixed on account of probable cor¬ 
rosion. The diameters should be so selected that a 


Table 84 for unit weights). In addition, good 
anchorage should be provided for the braces. Figure 
535 (a), (h), and (c) shows typical arrangements of 

* Tho pipe should bo proportioned to have its weaknt (yet lafe) point 
at about the middle of tlie pole lannth. Thua, when b pole ia arridentally 
ovorliHuird, it will bend near the middle mther thHii falliiiic the full Icnnth. 
The baan aeetion ehould In- exremively HtrooB. The atrensth of the pole aa 
a column ia generally very ample. 
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braces, while {d), (e), ttad (/) illustrate different types 
of braces. Figure 535 (a), (&), and (e) sh^ws detdla 
for an installation where the pole socket is cast into 
the slab. For a socket placed later, (d) shows the 
detail. Figure 536 («) and (/) shows connections 
for wood-framed roofs, and {g) an adaptation to 
steel roof beams. Some engineers prefer to have 
the pole carried down through the roof, as illustrated 
in Fig. 537, and omit the braces. This may be done 


Load per wind preesure » : 
For wind preaauie, 

^ • L* 16 X (60)* 

m •* ‘ 


For flag pull, 

M -‘P-L 


150 X 47.5 


18,760'#. 





16,000 


Total M - 25,875'# 310,600"# 

19 . 9 "». 


ttma OrSrv /btc Seacer 
ffiT/i fiAMoes fufHtaeo 

M 


J 310,500 

Requires 6" ^flection. 

Refer to Table 86 for diametenT at 
other points of height. 

Horizontal reaction at base — 150 + 15(.60) » 900#. 

Use type of bracing in Fig. 535 (c) and (e). 

900 

Force in brace + 0.707 « 640#. 

Approximate weight of pole: 

Top-20' - 20' @4"* - 20 X 10.6#/ft. - 212 

20-25' - 6' @4i = 5 X 11.6 =58 

26-30' = 6' @ 6 = 6 X 12.8 = 64 

30-40' - 10' @ 5J = 10 X 19.0 = 190 

40-50' - 10' 6 = 10 X 23.6 - m 

759,Bay800#. 

Design supporting beam for a vertical load of 800# 
and anchoring beam for two inclined forces of 640# 
each. 

Ground poles rcci uire proper footings. Table 
85 gives minimum lengths of embedment, which 
should approximate 10% of the pole height 
above the ground. The depth of the footing 


«m4m' 







1 



^ -ST 

[li ^ , 


Fio. 536 


Fig. 587 


if the pole docs not interfere with the space. If 
a suspended plastered ceiling exists under an attic 
space, it is better to support the pole on a roof beam 
to avoid plaster cracks. 

Illustrative Prob. 8S6a. Design a steel tubular pole for 
a 60'-0" length. 

Width of flag = ^ X 50 < 5.0'. Assume 5' X 91' flag. 

Area = 5 X 9.5 = 47.6D'. 


should be influenced by soil conditions and frost lines. 
Figure 538 gives recommendations for a typical case. 
Stock pattern, or specially designed, pedestals of 
bronze, gray or galvanized iron may also bo used. 
The ring moulding at the top of the base should bo 
cast separately so that the pedestal may be filled 
with grout to prevent rusting of the pole inside. 
Without pedestals, ground protectors (dog guards) 
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shoiik be used. These censist of a larger and 
^hioker piece of pipe 2'-0" long, slid ever the butt 
‘eid^«Kthe pole tjgdiwaged on to extend 16" above 
the gixWd surface.^Window poles are sometimes 



(t) Cnt'^tothm. 

Pour Ctitnfm 

.. Pnout m/Ak uftorMtom 
^AfitrSSoyt. temr^to-f^i 
wMomod 
fioioi cmt/ 


Fra. 538 


used, as shown in Fig. 539. These may be equipped 
with stock fittings, and should be well anchored to 
the wall, unless insignificant in weight. 

Prob. 8S6b. Design a roof pole to be 60'-0" high, and 
make typical sketches if it is to be installed on a concrete 
framed roof. 



337. Sidewalk Vault Lights and Floor Li^ts. 

SPBCIFICATION CLAUSES* 

Vaults Under Where a vault is built under the sidewalk a 
Sidewaika wall shall be constructed to retain the adjacent 
banks. 

* BuUdins Coda of the National Boaid fin Vnderwriten, New 
York City. 


Ihe roofs of all vaults shall lie of approved 
incombustible material. Glass, when used in 
the roofs of the vaults, shall measiue not more 
than 16 square inches in one light. 

All vaults shall be thoroughly ventilated. 
Sidewalk For sidewalks between the curb and building 
lines, live loads shall tic taken at 300 pounds 
per scpuire foot or a concentrated load of 5 tons 
at any point. 

Floor Ploor lights shall Imvc metal or reinforced 

U^is concrete frames, and sliall be of the same strength 

as the floors in which they are placed. The 
glass in floor lights shall lie not less than J inch 
in thickness, and if any glass measures more than 
16 square inches, there shall lie a wire mesh, 
either in the glass or under it. 

City buildings are often required to be set back 
from the curb lines and large areas of basement 
floor may be made more useful by introducing 
prismatic gloss in the sidewalk to refmet daylight 
and thus partially eliminate the use of artificial light. 
Figure .'Vdo gives typical details. In general, the 
panels consist of a body of concrete reinforced with 
steel bars set between rows of glass and amund the 
outer edges. The glass in the 3-way system is of 
4" square tiles with a scrie.s of prisiiis on their 
faces. The glass in other types is usually of 3J" 
s(]uarc plain or multiprism lens, 3}"0 plain lens, 2|" 
square plain or multiprism lens, or 4" square taiget 
lens. 

In planning the lights, the rectangular areas which 
are to be used for lighting should be indicated on the 
ground flcMir plan and the framing to supixirt the 
panels clearly shown. Steel or concrete liearns arc 
commonly used for this purpose, one parallel to the 
building at the wall with cross beams at the butting 
edges of the panels, as shown in Mg. ,540. The cross 
beams and the outside edge of the sidewalk lights are 
supported by the n^taining wall tonninating the 
basement. The layout is often worked out in con¬ 
junction with the advice of the company that is to 
furnish the type of vault light specified. I’he area 
provided with lights should not lie less than 20% of 
the sidewalk area affected. 

1'hc local building code should always be con- 
sulttnl relative to the live load requirements in the 
di*sign of the framing of this work. Code reciuire- 
raents usually make it necessary to investigate the 
sidewalk slab or its incident frame for both a uniform 
load of from 250# to 300# per square foot and a concen¬ 
trated load of 8000# or more, considered scparati'Iy. 
From these calculations the ineinlicr is designed for 
the controlling condition of both moment and shear. 
The dead load of sidewalk light construction aver¬ 
ages 30#/n', exclusive of an allowance for the weight 
of the supporting members, 'rhe design of the 
beams is straightforward enough, if their location 
in plan and elevation is definitely known to conform 
with the details. 
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Cast^n sidewalk U^hjls are also occasionalljr used which 
are constructed of oast^ltMi panels glase<J with various sizes 
of glass set in concrete, or' hi panels with projecti&g iron knobs 
and glass set with elastic cement. Them may furnished 
with panels only or with panels and cast-iron outer frame¬ 
work.* 

In certain installations, sidewalk doors are used in con¬ 
nection with 0iis work. These are manufactured in flush 
or raised types, with either checkered steel or plain steel 
surfaces. They may also bo made with various sizes of glass 
set in cast-iron construction. These doors are fitted with 
brass hinges, flush lift^ings, devices to hold them in place 
while open, and a slide-holt lock underneath. Flush door 
frames an cast with a gutter to oaiiy off water which may 


the building line. B gratings be used 
shgll have a wire screen of not more than 
securely attached to the under sid& 
2. No open areawaysr-'-dingc, steptfi 

C tion of a building or structure sl^ ] 
ond the building line at any pojpfleB 
10 feet above the curb level,*» 



Gratings are used for covering areaway8,*for 
balconies, grids and pit floors in boiler rooms, and so 
on. These are generally made up of small steel bars, 
usually 1" deep and of the required thiduMlB^ 
extending in the transverse direction, through which 



SecnoM B-o 


Fkj. .540. SiDF.WAt.K Vault LiaRTB§ 


seep through the joints of the doors. iSome installations 
include automatic self-oiiening and self-closing doors with a 
spring guard gate and a telescopic hoist opcraterl by a motor, t 
In all cases, l)eam8 are usually framed around the door open¬ 
ings to provide the necessary supports. 

Prismatic lights nuiy also bo used in connection with in¬ 
terior floor construction in special cases, if desired. This is 
quite common in the main floors of libraries and in other public 
buildings. 


338. Gratings. 


Areawajv, 
Projactioai 
BayoDd the 
BaUdiog Una 


SPEcmcanoiT cLAUSBSt 
1. Area ways or openings covered with iron 
gratings or with iron doors not more than 3 feet 
in width, with rough surface set flush with side¬ 
walk, may project not more than 4 feet beyond 


* Richarda and Koltey Mfz. Co., Chicoso, Ill, 
t Oillia anil (ieoghi-Ran HuiaU. 

i Thn Building Code of the National Board of fin Underwritan, New 
York City. 


|"0 rods run at a spacing of about 1-6". The bars 
are kept the proper distance apart, commonly 
C.C., by cast-iron spool or pipe separators, as 
shown in 541. Other patented typesif have 
small cross-bars instead of the separators, which are 
fastened by lock joints made by pressure. The 
gratings arc supported by curb angles, as shown in 
the figure. Table 86 is useful in determining safe 
loads. 

339. Checkered Plates. 

Checkered plates, such as illustrated in Fig. 642, 
are sometimes used for treads and landings of service 
stairs, covers for pipe trenches and pits, floors of 

S Courtmy Amnriean 3-Way Syatem. 

H Thera are uveral typee, aueh aa Mitco, Tri-lidc, Retleuline, Irving 
Subway, eto. 























n 1 

R. AILING 


w .AD.EA. GR.ATING 

Fin. 541. D>7r.uLH or Rails ani> Wrought Ikon Grating 

TABLE 86* 

SAFE LOADS FOR “ MITCO’* GRATINGS 
Safe loads in pounds per square foot based on fiber stress of 1C,000 pounds per square inch 


UearinR bora 



Sise 

(in.) 

Spacing 
e. toe. 
(in.) 

Siso 

(in.) 

IHHMM 

m 

li X A 

lA 

1 X i 

li X A 

lA 

1 X i 

li X A 

lA 

1 X i 


1A 

1 X 1 


4i 


3 

31 

370 

273 

627 

445 

8.34 

612 

1140 

838 

1480 

IWH) 




1 X 1 


»7.’> 470 264 


117 

fl.3 

160 

127 

20S 

165 

264 

208 


106 


*' Miico " OaivcdrAT Giunsas (roi« Hkaw Tiurni', Coal ■' Gbiuuch,” stc.) 




6 im 


" Mitoo ” AnuoRaRim (fob Aruorino Concrktk Platforms and i<'LooiM) 


i X J 

2i 

5.5 j 

416 

266 

186 

136 

104 



* Basrd upon a similar table prepared by the Hendrick Mfa. Co., Carbondale, Pa. “ Miteo ” fcratinas are a patented type and am made of bars 
in botfa diractiona connected toacthcr. The grating shown in ng. Ml is not a “ Miteo,*' but is simply a forge shop type. 
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balconies in boiler rooms, and so on. In planning 
such details, the engiheer is often interested in pro¬ 
viding sufficient thickness for a given span and load, 
or a certain spacing d supports for a given thickness. 




Fic. 542 


Table 87 gives the common sizes and the net safe 
loads for various spans, when the plates are sup¬ 
ported on two sides only. Widths up to 12" are 
available in JO'-O" maximum lengths and larger 
widths are available in 20-0" maximum lengths. 
The load values may be checked by the usual pro¬ 
cedure. 


TABLE 87 

SATB LOADS FOR CHBCKERBD PLATES !/□' 
■ - ii,000t/n" lupported on t tldas only 


Bj»n 

Feet 

Thicknew (") 

1 

ft 

1 

ft 

1 

ft 

wt. — #/a' 

21 4 

IR.O 

to 3 

13 8 

n.2 

0 13 

S 7 

- — UUH.)* 
r 

0 50 

0 3H 

0 28 

0 10 

0.07 

1 

Minimum widths 12" 
Maximum widths 60" 
(except for A" PI. 
which is 48".) 

.wio 

4060 

29S5 

2065 

1320 

740 

2 

1310 

1000 

736 

605 

320 

ISO 

3 

4 

570 

435 

.315 

215 

140 

75 

310 

2.^•) 

175 

115 

70 

40 

5 

100 

140 

105 

65 

40 


(i 

1.10 

90 

65 

45 



7 

90 

60 

45 





Illustrative Prob. 839a. 
plate on a .5'-0" span. 

Test a strip 12" wide. “ 

AI = 1.5 10 • L’ = s ■ -- = 
c 


(Jheck the safe load fier q' for a 

(» 6 

1.5 io(6)» = 16,000 X 0.28. 


10 = 121#/a' total. 

Weight of plate = 

105 # '□' = net safe load. 


When plates are supported on four sides, the design 
should theoretically be made by the method of flat 
plates,* but this is rather involved for practical 


* See KuUer and Johnson's “AppUed Meohanlos”—Jdm WUsy and 
Sms. Ino., PubUsbsn. 


work, and the fonnula which is used in two-wav slab 
design may used, namely, ' ^ 

I 4 /.^, /(^) 


— 0.5, in which 


trans- 

N. 


r == the ratio of the load carried ia^e 
verse direction, 

I = the span in the longitutAnal direction,^and 
6 = the span in the transverse direction. 


340. Library Stacks. 


In libraries, universities, court houses, and so on, 
provision must be made for the storage of many 
books. In modem buildings, this is done by the 
use of standard steel bookstacks, as shown in 
Fig. .543. These consist of sheet-steel shelves sup¬ 
ported by winged brackets, which are carried by 
2"<^ central uprights of steel tubing. For heights 
exceeding 3 tiers, the latter are reinforced with 
heavy H sections inside of the tubing. The shelf 
spaces are made 8", 10", or 12" deep, 8" being 
common. Double-faced shelf spaces are 16" wide 
(for 8" shelves) and wall-shelf spaces are 10" deep. 
The uprights are spaced 3'-0" o.c., and a tier Ls 7'-6" 
high overall, or 7'-6" floor to floor, as a common 
standard. One such grouping of shelves is called 
a section, and a number of sections in a row (usually 
4) is called a range. The ranges are spaced 4'-6" o.c. 
in a lateral direction, although 4-0" o.c. may be 
used when the stacks are only accessible by the 
library staff. This gives about a 3'-l" clear range 
aisle (Fig. 544). The main stack aisle should pref¬ 
erably lie 3'-()" wide and not less than 3-0" wide 
if book tnicks are to be used. The end aisles should 
not be less than 2'-G" wide, and 3'-0" is better if 
available. When wall ranges are used, the distance 
from the face of the wall to the center of the first 
interior range may be e.stablishcd with the above 
data. 

With the surrounding walls of the room or rooms 
located, and the available height fixed, the architect 
makes a stack room layout, similar to Fig. 545. 
The available space, fixtures, and conveniences are 
studied to make them correspond with the number 
of books which are to lie hou.sed, viewing present 
and future needs. The number of volmnes which 
may Iw accommodated may be approximated from 
the following tabulation; 


Typa of Book 

Voiumen pi>r 

Ft. (>l Shulf 

VoluRiM por 3 Ft. 
Section 
(doublc-fBOcU) 

Fiction. 

9 

378 

General Literature 

8 

336 

Reference Books... 

7 

294 

Law Books. 

5 

210 
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In the usual case, Istack rooms are 
contain more than otfe tier in height. 


'Strut C 



Fig. 640* 

mediate floors (7M)" apart) are carried 
construction, as illustrated in Fig. .546 
mediate floors arc generally of glass, 
sand blasted to prevent slippage, al¬ 
though 1 Y' marble is occasionally used. 
Structural steid floor and curb angles 
support the floor and transfer the loads 
to the stack uprights. 

The features of principal interest to 
the stnictural engineer in stack room 
work are the amounts and distribution 
of the loads at the lower floor, — the 
stacks above, with any intermediate 
floors, being self-supporting. For the 
floor construction, tlic following rep¬ 
resents the usual allowance per square 
foot: 


planned to warrant any changes. The total load signifies the 
The inter- value at the Vase of each uptight on the basis of ^ 
*' /loor glass and a recaption of livyUnad 

of* 6% for eaob.<-l»6^r''f:«m ^e top 
down. The usual number of-'tiers in 
small libraries is 3. r^tiv^oca- 
tion of the end, inner, and wall up^hts 
is shown in P'ig. 544.' 

In a steel-framed fV)or which carries 
the loads, the beams are usually ax^ 
ranged 4'-6" o.c., to run paralleMIo 
the stacks and to carry the concentra¬ 
tions from the uprights. These may 
be framed into cross girders which 
conform to the general framing. In 
certain cases, such as in stone concrete 
slab or joist construction, the loads, if 
not too heavy, may be transferred by 
the structural fioor to lieams spaced in 
conformance with the typical framing 
of the building. The loads from the 
end and side aisles of each intennediate 
by the stack floor arc usually carried by a wall bar, expansion 
The inter- bolted to the wall. In designing structural wall 

TABLE 88 

LOADS FOR LIBRARy STACKS* 

1" gUiu Soon. L.L. raduead •% for aaeb floor from the top down 


END UPSiCHT 
A 


INNER UPRICHT 
B 


WALL UHRIOHT 

c 


L.L. 


J" glass (based on net areas) 
Floor fiuniing (based on gross 
areas) 


= .'iO 
= 10 


T.L. = «!#/□' 


or 


L.L. 

li" marble (baaed on net areas) 
Floor framing (baaed on grows 
areea) 

T.L. 


= .50 
= 17 


= 6 
= 73#/d' 

The weight of books averages 22j#/c.f. 
and for the shelves supporting them, 
or the total is 30#/c.f. A 3'-0" 
section with double 8" shelves occupies 
30 c.f., or the total weight is 900/. 
Table 88 gives estimated loads for 12 
tiers of 8" double stack, standard 
bracket type construction. The loads 
for other tsrpes will not vary enough to 


117 TICR 


rtun 


StP Ti£R 


4ta Tien 


TIER 


eu Tier 


TtaTlCR 


ate TIER 


ate Tier 


tots TIER 


MM TIER 


ieX0 TIER 


Floor 

LOAD 

^ S-j 


614“ 

*66 QL. 

612 

e 

•h 

4 


55 6“ 

1 


$6j“ 

O 

M 

•r 



s 

: 4 


50S~ 

s 

4 


46911! 

^OL. 

s 

4 


4 5 5x7' 

s 

4 


.S«LL. 

JJU0.L. 

• lA 

% 

4 


4I4L.L. 

s 

4 


9S9“ 

^DL. 

4 


..- 

17»“ 

^nL. 

St 

4 


TUTaC 

LOAD 


I^12 LV 


2E4JLU 


4M4LU 


f3l7LU 


«4RSLlf 


7564 LV 


6661 UV 


-l06t7Llf 


-ll696LAt 




rteoR 

LOAD 


462 LU 
I40DL 

AOA 


4J5L.L 

I4C OL 

575 


4I7LL 

^OL 


596LU 

I40 DL 

m 


376LL.! 


957LL. 


995L.L. 

475 


321UL 


5e4t..L 

i4ft.OL 

444 


261 LL 
^OL 


276L.L 

l±^OL 

414 


III 


TOTAL 

LOAD 


^.►004 

LOAD 


291 LL 
_ZS0L 
501 


21 61.L. 
wJlfiOu 
205 


■ 566' LU 


6774 LU 


A06L L. 


I56l L. 
TOOL. 

246 


'66L.L.j 

.-IfiO.L. 


I76LJ.. 


70u L 
^OL 
240 


-I0666LU 


-l£92eLU 


l62Ld. 

-JUtlL 

292 

I94L L 
..ZflOL 
2A4 


-19674 lU 


'6H«. kU 


M«L L 
- 7CD L 
21 6 


195 LX 


® i s 

US ¥ o 


TefTAL 

LOAO 


12 Oi Ll> 


I940LU 


256eLU 


9966Ltt 


• 4094 LU 


54e9LU 


6Sf6LU 




* Courtesy of the Library Bureau, Boston, Mass. 
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beama, a designer strictly should allow for this 
^ in the wall load. In special cases^ such as at 
hoK3i||^ block ,.iflK«titionB,* the side and end aisles 
may i»e ca^ilevcri^ back to the uprights of the 
stack co^^ctioD, although this is not usual. 
In Koking the ^ructurai plans, the engineer should 
pn^de for the jOecessary openings for stairs and 
Ufts. In many lases, a book hft (Fig. 545) is used. 
The clear oper^ for a standard lift is 22|" X 29". 


contract. A typical stair run weighs about 300# 
and one-half of this must be supported at the foot 
by the structural frame. This load generally is 
easily provided for by a beam which is typical for 
the remaining frame. 

341. Framing for Fireplace Details. 

In types of buildings where a series of fireplaces 
are to be built, such as m large apartment houses 




Fifl. 5-17 


The lift itself is a part of the stack contract hut 
the openings must often occur th)wn through to 
the ba.scmcnt to provide for the machinery which 
operates the lift. Stairways are required to con¬ 
nect the various tiers. Thesti arc of steel 8ul)-tread 
construction (Art. 307) with slate treads when glass 
floors are used and with marble treads when marble 
floors arc employed, and are a part of the .stack 

* It U not draiir^Ie to enpanflion bolt tho wall bar* to hollow block wallii. 
There may be other special ciraumetancee when the wall treatment Mhould 
be kept free 


and .some hotels, it is necessary to provide secondary 
framing of small l)eams and slabs in many cases, to 
support the flues, hearths and surrounding brick¬ 
work. Figure 547 shows typical details of this 
kind. 

I'hc walla of a chimney should not l)e leas than .3J" thick of 
solid brick, and usually, where several flues are involved, the 
walls should be of 8" briek. The fireplace walls should l)e 
at least 8" thick. None of the work should lie carried on 
wooden floors, Ijenms or brackets, and iron brackets or stir¬ 
rups attached to wooden beams must not lie used. The 
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flues should be as nearly virtical as possible, and in no case 
should the angle of their slope be greater than 45° from the 
vertical. Only one connection to a flue should be allowed. 

Not more than two flues should occur in the same flue 
space, separated by brick withes, and liner joints should be 
split oflsets. If more than two flues are involved, each third 
flue should he separated from the others by a smoke-tight 
withe or division wall not less than 3|" thick, bonded into 
the side walls. All flues for fireplaces should preferably be 
so separated. Concrete slabs may be used to carry fireplace 
hearths instead of the usual trimmer arch, provided a fill is 
used Ijctwcen the slab and the hearth. 

342. Steel Water-Tanks. 

As a part of the equipment, water-tanks are often 
installed in buildings. These may be tanks used 
in conjunction with sprinkler systems,* house re¬ 
serve supply tanks, or hot water tanks, and so on. 
In connection with sprinkler systems, two types of 
tanks are usually provided, namely presstire tanks 
and gravity tanks. The be.st service includes tanks 
of both kinds. A pn'ssure tank is gcn<?rally a hori¬ 
zontal steel cylinder with segmental ends. Figure 
548 shows tanks of this kind ready for installation. 



Fio. 548 


A gravity tank is usually a steel cylindrical shape, 
placed vertically with a flat or conical top, and with 
a flat, hemispherical, or elliptical bottom, depending 
upon the type of support used. A gravity tank is 
set at an elevation to give the desired water pressure 
at the sprinkler heads in the top story. This means 
that the tank should be placed on the roof of the 
building, or else that it be made independent of the 
building and placed on its own tower. The latter 
is desirable if several buililings arc to be served by 
the tank, and in any case, if ground space is available. 

* W^nther uprinklpr nyiitem* aro to be lued or not depends upon the 
type of buildina, class of construction, funils available, and so on, Tn 
first-class buildiniB of public nature, they are often omitted. Where 
firr Iiaiards are great, such us in manufacturing of some types, thty aro 
an investment, and usually the cost may be made up in a few years by de- 
creaeod insurance rates. Sprinklers are usually required by law in second- 
and third-class buildings within the fire limits, esprcially in certain portions 
of the building. For a typical examplo of requirements, refer to " Hryulo- 
tions for the Installation of Gravity and Pressure Tanks *' and " The 
Building Code “ issued by the National Board of Firo Underwriters, New 
York City. 


However, appearances may govern this decision, 
and except fov manufacturing buildings and struo- t 
turcs in outlying districts, the tanjj^usually niseed 
on the roof. It is locat^ at iT'pomt^lthere It will 
not interfere with penthouses, chimneys^ and so on. 
Pressure tanks arc sometimes located* in the'^sse- 
ment, or occasionally underground outside of\he 
building, but if convenient, they Ihould be pla^ 
under th<i gravity tank, as less plumbing is required. 

The pressure tank serves the purpose of providinj^ 
a high pressure at the start of a fire,t and the gravity 
tank serves os a reserve supply. Pressure tanks 
may be installed in two or more units. When the 
pressure in the pressure tank reduces to a certain 
amount, the water from the gravity tank flows into 
the pressure tank and continues the supply of water. 
The pressure tank must be airtight. Gravity tanks 
are sometimes used alone without pressure tanks, 
but the efficiency of the sprinkler system is dimin¬ 
ished. Occasionally house tanks are used, which 
are made of excessive size, so that sprinkler service 
and house service may be had at the same time. 

SPECmCATIOH CLAUSSSt 

Two independent water supplies shall be 
provided, at least one of which shall be auto¬ 
matic. Provided that, where sprinklers arc 
requirefl only in cellars, basements, and first 
stories, a connection to street main will )x! dcemeil 
sufficient. 

Note. — Supply from street mains is not 
sufficient for automatic supply unle-ss giving, in 
highest lino of sprinklers, at least 25 pounds 
static pressure, and able to maintain 10 imunds 
pressure with the water (lowing through the 
number of sprinklers judged liable to be opened 
by fire at any one time. 

Pressure tanks, if used, shall have a total 
ca|)acity of not less than 4.500 gallons (3000 
gallons of water), and in any event the tank or 
tanks shall contain sufficient water to supply 
12 j per cent of the greatest nuiiiljcr of sprinklers 
within a fire area on any one floor for 20 minutes 
with an average discharge of 20 gallons per 
minute [ler sprinkler. 

Gravity tanks, if used, shall contain an avail¬ 
able quantity of water sufficient to supply 25 
per cent of the greatest nuinijcr of sprinklers in 
a fire area on any floor to which it gives protec¬ 
tion, for 20 minutes with an average discharge 
per sprinkler of 20 gallons per minute, but tank 
shall be not less than .5()(X) gallons available 
capacity. 

Elevation of bottom of tank atwvc the highest 
line of sprinklers on the system which it supplies 
shall Ije not less than 20 feet. 

The support of gravity tanks on roofs may be 
provided in a number of ways. If masomy walls 
are used around a stair or elevator shaft, these may 
be employed, and if desired, the walls may be ex- 

t The aprinklon ore usually planned to release at ISO* F. 

t The Buiklins Code of the National Board of Fin UudarwiitMii New 
York City 
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tended to form a tower for the tank, and in special 
cases, continued to house it. On a Ityige roof it may 
be Jw^ore expe^^ut to use four interior columns and 
desigit them accordingly, counting the weight of the 
water as dead load, as well as the other actual dead 
loaHui Such columns should be of steel, encased in 
hr^roofing materials, or of reinforced concrete. An 
outside wall mair be employed to support a beam 
frame or a truss At one side, and two interior columns 
at the other. For narrow buildings,’" trusses may 
be used to support the tank, spanning from one 
wall to the other. Figure 549 shows typical tank 
installations. 



Fio. 549 


SPECIFICATION CLAUSESf 

Tanks of more than .'iOO Kalluns eapaeity 
placed within any hiiilding, or on or altovc the 
roof of any building, shall Iw supporU'd by steel 
or masonry of sufficient strength to carry the 
same safely. Beams shall rest at both ends on 
steel girders, iron or steel columns, or walls or 
piers of masonry. 

The supporting 1 beams shall either have the 
ends built into masonry work, or shall lie securely 
framed together in a manner to prevent juissi- 
bility of overturning or buckling due to oscilla¬ 
tion of the tank in a wind storm. • 

Note. — .Some liad tank disasters have oc¬ 
curred due to neglect of this requirement. 

In or near the bottom of each tank there shall 
be a pipe or outlet not less than 4 inches in 
diameter, fitted with a suitable gate valve, to 
permit ready drainage of the tank in case of 
necessity. 

Wooden covers of tanks on roofs shall lie 
covered with metal. Hoops of wooden tanks 
shall be of metal round in section. 

Tanks having a capacity exceeding 1000 
gallons and placed on or within non-fireproof 
buildings, shall have the supporting steel frame¬ 
work thoroughly encaseil in fireproofing material. 

As far as gravity tanks themselves arc concerned, 
special standard designs have been established by 

• An Monomiea) limit for such n esse would probably be about 
t The Buildiac Code of the National Board of Firs Underwriters. New 
Tork aty. 


the manufacturers up to 1,000,000 gallons capacity, 
and in some cases, for larger capacities. Table 89 
gives one*sot of such standard sizes. 


TABLE 89t 

STANDARD SIZES --CYUNDRICAL VERTICAL STORAGE TANKS 


Cap., 

Jliluii., 

Ift 

.1 

Cop., 

I Ham., 

lit.. 1 

Cap., 

Oinm., 

IK.. 

gaU. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 


It 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

gals. 

(t. 

11. 

(t. 

in. 

10,000 

12 

3 

11 

» 

78,000 

23 

0 

23 

8 

228,000 

80 

A 

29 

0 

1S.000 

lA 

0 

It 

U 

00,000 

2A 

0 

28 

3 

28().IXX) 

38 

ti 

29 

0 

20,000 

17 

4 

11 

« 

100,(XX) 

27 

4 

2.8 

3 

8U0,(XX) 

42 

0 

29 

0 

2S,0U0 

IH 

0 

17 

fl 

120,1X10 

80 

0 

23 

3 

4flO.O(X) 

41) 

1) 

20 

0 

30.(XKI 

17 

4 

17 

A 

12.8,000 

27 

6 

20 

0 

800.000 

.84 

8 

20 

0 

40,01X1 

20 

0 

17 

A 

1.80,00(1 

80 

0 

20 

0 

AOO.IXX) 

on 

0 

20 

0 

so.ono 

22 

4 

17 

A 

17.8,(100 

82 

8 

20 

0 

780,000 

roi 

8 

29 

0 

ffi),(KX) 

21 

8 

28 

8 

200,000 

84 

fl 

29 

0 

(.000.000 

77 

(1 

20 

fl 


Of course thf'sc may lie varied to suit special refjuinv 
ments where limited space is imp<‘rntive.§ 

The structural engineer i.s principally comterned 
in pmviding an adofjuate support for the tanks. 
The capacity and 
corresponding diam¬ 
eter and height imust 
be determined by a 
mechanical engineer. 

The heights of tanks 
are generally kept 
less than the diam¬ 
eters, in order to 
maintain a small 
variation in head. 

The size may lie 
established from the 
relation that 1 cu. ft. 
equals 7^ gallons, f 
The weight of water 
is approximately 
02..5# per cu. ft., so 
that the wfught of 
the water, plus an 
allowance for the 
tank, may be es¬ 
tablished by the 
engineer. As a guide 
to the. weight of tanks, Fig. 5.50 may bo used to 
obtain average thicknesses of metal close enough for 
estimating weights. The following describes its use: 



S*5ujpili D'/hiMt 

Fiu. 55011 


“ For designing flat bottomed tanks or stand-piixss, find 
point of intersection of depth and diameter lines. This point 
w'ill usually lie in space lietween two curves. Follow Sfaice 
upward and to the right and read thickness of metal and tyjss 
of rivetcil joint to te used at lowest ring of shell. Follow 


t Chlraso Bridge and Iron Works, Chicago, III. 

$ For the theory, speriHrations. ami exanitdes of the design of steel 
stand-pipes and elevated tanks on towers, refer to Chapter XI, " Structural 
Kngineers' Handbook ” by M. S. Ketchum. — .McOraw-Hill Hook Co., 

t One gallon of water - 2.11 cu. ins., 1728 + 23« - 7.48 gallons/eu. ft., 
or 62.42 + 7.48 - 8.84#, the weight of 1 gallon of water. 

II Pittsburgh-Des Moinee Steel Tanks. 
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diamcfto' line up and ohaiige thielmeBB of metal each time 
eaid line croflaes curves alx^ 

“ For metal of hemisphtoical bottoms, use oiiiy half the 
thickness given in table. A minimum thickness of is 
assumed, and governs all area to the left and above top 
curve.”* 

The immediate support of a tank on a roof is 
usually form^ by a “ crib ” or grillage of steel 
beams, or a heavy concrete slab. This in turn is 
transferred by girders to the columns, walls or 
trusses on the four comers surrounding the tank. 
Careful study should he made of the layout of the 
beams, and the top layer of beams may be canti¬ 
levered small distances from the layer underneath, 
to support the tank. Figure 561 shows a study of 
this kind. 

_ 


A2_ 






Fiu. 551 


The' tanks are usually elevated alwve the roof to 
obtain the proper head, and generally supported 
above the roof plane by towers. In special cases 
the “ crib ” may be supported by the columns in 
the upper story of the structure, but it is generally 
better to use a tower, even of small height, as there 
are fewer indeterminate factors of resistance. The 
tower legs are usually skjped to give a greater spread 
at the bottom and a better graphical analysis. With 
the height of the roof and the bottom of the tank 
established, the difference lietween the two eleva¬ 
tions will determine how much of a tower, if any, is 
needed. 

* Pittabunth-Dn Moinea Steel Tanka. 


In addition to carrying the vertical loads, pro¬ 
vision must be made against overturning due to 
wind when the is empty. I^e moment^Viay 
be calculated from 


M 


p-D- H* 


in which 


p the wind pressure in #/□'& 

D the diameter of the tank ^ ft., 

H the height of the tank (and roof of tank 
if any) in ft. m ' 


The value of p is customarily taken as 30 #/d' over 
six-tenths of the projected area, or, in other words, 
30 X 0.6 = 18#/o' of projected area.t The uplift 
per linear foot of circumference of the tank, u, may 
be calculated from 


4 Af 

« - J)2 


£>• 


(5-89) 


The total uplift may be obtained by multiplying u 
by the circumference of the tank. If a definite 
number of anchor bolts is fixed, the stress in each 
may then bn calculated, and the size determined. 
The members carrying the anchor bolts must be 
designed for the upward bending induced and the 
leeward beams investigated for consequent increases 
in loads. Figure 552 shows a typical anchor bolt 
detail. 



When a tower is used, the legs should be tied 
together with diagonal sway bracing. P’igurn 553 
shows some typical stress diagrams for theoretical 
loads. In actual cases, the main wind thrust is at 
the bottom of the tank, represented by force AB in 
Fig. 553. Both diagonals are used in an actual case, 
each being assumed to carry only the tensile stress 
obtained in the diagram. In a design of this kind, 
some engineers prefer that only the usual stresses 
should be used, with no allowance for combined 
stresses. However, many codes allow a longer com¬ 
bined stress, as discussed later. In addition, the 
wind pressure on each tower column is usually 
assumed as 50# per vertical foot. 

t A conservative unit wind Inod should be used, os wind pressures on 
small surfaces arc more nearly realised than on laroer eurfaeca. The 
effective force on a cylinder is of course decreased from that on a normal 
lurfooe. 
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nittstrative Prob. S42a. Design an arrangement to support 
a steel tank o( 50,(MX) gallons capacity. Height of bottom 
of tank above roof 20'-0". 

From Table 89, standard size 22'-4" diameter, 17'-6" 
height. 

Circumference of tank =>= ^(22.33) = 70.25' 

Area of cylinder = 70.25 X 17.5 = 12300' 


Area of I)a8e 
Area of top 


ir(22.33P 


4 

jrf22..33)* 


302 


302 


Total area = 20140' 


From Fig. 560, thickness of metal i". 

Weight of i" PI. — I'-O" square = 10.20# 

Weight of tank 2014 X 10.20 = 20,500 

Rivets and connections, say =» 500 

Total » 21,000# 
Weight of water = 50,000 X 8.34 = 417,000 

Total = 438,000# 

43 ^ 000 

Load per sq. ft. on support = —^^ 2 — “ 1120#/d'. 


'fhe arrangement of the vertical supports under the tank 
should be the result of some study to obtain an economical 
layout. Usually supports at the corners of a square, the 
side of which is less than the diameter of the tank, are ad¬ 
vantageous. This gains the advantage of allowing the top 
Buptmrts to cantilever small distances from the girders under¬ 
neath. Cnluinns 18'-0" o.c. will be used., 

'I'he immediate support for the tank should be more or less 
uniform. Hence a series of small beams, spaced close to¬ 
gether, or a “ grillage,” will be used. A 2'-0'' spacing of 
beams between columns will he used, with a Ixsam 2'-5'' 
outside of each column at the edge of the tank, as shown in 
Vig. 551. 

Load on B-1 = = 13fl0#/ft. 

Beam « 10 

1370 


4.03''* 


Jlf - 1.5 X 1370 X (6)» - 74,000”# 

/ 74.yi0 

c “ loiooo 

Load on supported span of interior beams 
1120 X 2.5 - 2800#/rt. 

Beam — 20 

2820 

At = 1.5 X 2820 X (0)* - 152,000"# 

I 1.52.(K)0 
e “ 16,000 


Use 7 C 9-8. 


9.5"» 


Use 7 1 15.3. 


Cantilever portion » 2'-0'' maximum (scaled) 


Concentration on G-l 

2820 X 6 = 16,020#. 


67,700"# 

7 1 15.3 ample. 


With the spacings and loads, the bending moment and the 
required size for (7-1 nia.v l)e calculated in the usual wa.v. 
The influence of the load on the projection l)cyond 0-3 
should lie included, of course. Similarly, the loads on (7-2 
may be calculated and the size determined, and when the 
reactions from 0-1 are known, the size required for 0-3 may 
lie calciilatcid. With the values of the reactions of 0-2 anci 
Ch3 established, the vertical load on a eolumn ma.y Ini com¬ 
puted. 

In addition, there is a vortical force exerte<l on the columns 
due to wind action. 

Pressure on tank = 18 X 22..33 X 17.5 ~ 7030# 

17.5 

Overturning moment ■= 7030 X == 61,500'#. 


The worst effect is when the wind is blowing in a direction at 
45° with the column center-lines. Assume that in such a 
case one column receives all the uplift. 


Diagonal distance 
61,.500 

Uplift = - 


= 1.414 X 18.0 
2420#. 


= 25.4' 


'This force must be provided against by anchorage at the 
top of the column to hold the tank on, through connection 
of the tank to the beams and of the beams to the columns. 
On the comer opposite to where the uplift is exertcil, a down¬ 
ward force of 2420# is exerted on the column. This should 
theoretically he added to the column load. If such a value 
is less than .50% of the load on a column due to the weight of 
the tank and water, it may lie neglected, ami the columns 
pro|xirtiuncd for the direct load with the usual allowable 
stress. In other words, condiined stressi'a due to wind action 
may be increased 50% alxive the usual allowable in accord¬ 
ance with many specifications. 

At the Ixittom of the columns, a greater uplift occurs, due 
to the greatiT leverage of the wind. 

Pressure on tank (os above) 7030#. 

17.5 

Arm to foot of column — 20 —jj- « 28.75'. 


Moment = 7030 X 28.76 - 202,000'#. 

Wind on column assumed os 60#,'ft. 

Wind force on column •= 50 X 20 = 1000#. 

Arm to foot of column = KV. 

Moment - 1000 X 10 = 10,000'#. 

Total moment = 202,000 -f 10,000 - 212,000'#. 


Uplift 


212.000 


25.4 


8340#. 
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Tie oomiection at the f<i|i>t of each column should be strong 
enough to resist such a forw- and such a value should also be 
added into the column load to design the supp&rt under it 
for compression. 

The stresses in the diagonal sway bracing and bottom 
struts may be determined in a manner similar to that illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 553. For the sake of stiffness, it is better to 
frame the members G-2 into the column rather than run 
them over the top. 

The tank columns may be supported by columns of the 
building directly under them or, in the cose of an isolated tank, 
on footings. The columns are sometimes made of four angles 
laced in order to obtain stiff sections. They should prefer¬ 
ably lie given an outward slope, as a better spread is obtained 
at the bottom. 

In special cases, free-standing, elevated, water- 
tanks an^ used, where there is available space on 
the lot, and the appearance is not objectionable, 
such as in some mill building projects. Figure 554 
shows typical characteristics and Fig. 555 a stress 
diagram for such types. These tanks may have 
either hctnispherical or elliptical bottoms. The 
former i.s more common and has the greater capacity 
for a given amount of metal. The wind pressure on 
the tower is usually taken as 200# per vertical ft., or 
50# on each tower column. The maximum column 


TABLE 90* 

ELLIPTICAL AND HEMISPHERICAL BOTTOM ELEVATED 
TAIIKS 


Capacity, 

gain. 

KllipHrul botioiitf 
ft., ill. 

Ilcniiaphprical bottom, 
ft., in. 

D 

u 

K 

/) 

n 

K 

l.I.OUO 

1.1 

0 

ft 

0 

12 

ft 

12 

0 

14 

0 

IS 

6 


16 

0 

11 

0 

1.1 

0 

12 

9 

17 

3 

22 

n 


17 

6 

11 

01 

15 

4 

14 

1 

17 

3 

22 

fti 


IS 

6 

12 

0 

16 

7 

15 

3 

17 

3 

23 



1!) 

0 

13 

4 

18 

1 

16 

4 

17 

3 

23 

11 


20 

0 

13 

ft 

18 

0 

17 

4 

17 


24 

5 


22 

0 

14 

0 

10 

6 

1ft 

0 

17 


25 

6 

OO.(XX) 

24 

0 

14 


20 

0 

1ft 

0 

22 


30 

3 

70.000 

25 

01 

15 


21 

3 

21 

0 

20 

3 

20 

3 

7.'>,000 

26 

0 

1.1 


21 

6 

22 

01 

lEl 

4 


m 

K0,0(X) 

26 

01 

16 


22 

6 

22 

0 

21 

a 


7 

100.000 

28 

8 

16 


2.3 

2 

22 

0 

28 

0 

37 

6 

12.'>.(XN) 

28 

8 

21 


28 

4 

24 

0 

2ft 

0 

:{9 

6 

I.KI.IXX) 

34 

01 

16 


2.1 

0 

26 

0 

2ft 

El 



200.000 

38 

0 

17 

6 

27 

o 

28 

0 

34 

6 

la 

H 

2.10.000 

40 

0 

in 


30 

0 

.30 

0 

.37 

2 

.10 

8 

:ioo,ooo 

41 

0 



34 

0 

32 

0 

40 

El 

64 

6 

400,000 

47 

0 



.34 

11 

35 

0 

44 

El 


■II 

.100,000 

51 

0 

124 

3 

37 

0 

:i8 

0 

46 

6 

64 



Dimensions of Standard Tanks; 


Elliptical. Depth of bottom B “ 

Square of base =■ .71 D + .118 (7* + B) 
Hemispherical. Depth of bottom B 

Square of base = .71 D + .162 (T-f B) 


* Cbioaco Bridge and Iron Work*, 
t nUsburgh-DiM Moinoa Steel Taoki. 


wind load is obtained by multiplying the values in 
the stress diagram by v^. The column is designed 
for one-quarter of the weight of the tower, tanh^and 



Fig. 554* 


Tower design 



Fio. 555t 


water, plus that portion of the maximum wind loads 
in excess of one-quarter of the dead load. Table 90 
shows some standard sizes. 

The size of the space required for the footings 
should be about 5-0" greater than the square of the 
base on each side in each direction. The structural 
engineer is usually only involved in providing proper 
foundations. The design of the balance is usudly 
a standard one made by the manufacturer. 


TABLE 91 
DATA FOR TAKES 


AxIH iloUIZONTAI, 
CovTKNTs PKH Ft. or Lenqtb 


Dialiivtcr 
of Tank 
(lUN.) 

Two-Thirds Fuli 

Full 

CtttllonK 

Cu. Ft. 

OnllonH 

Cu. Ft. 

3fl 

37 4 

5 01 

52 9 

7 07 

42 

50 » 

0.81 

71 9 

0 62 

4S 


8 90 

94 0 

12 57 

84 

HU 5 

11.95 

119 0 


6» 


13 90 


19 62 

BA 

135 « 

16 82 

177 7 

23 75 

72 

149 8 


211.5 

28 27 

7« 

175 8 

23 50 

248 2 

.33 18 

f)l 

195 5 

26 14 

287.9 

38 48 


Ax» Vekticai. 

CoNTENTB men Foot or Detto 


Din. 

Ft. 

Cal. 

Cu. 

Ft. 

Dia. 

Ft. 

(iai. 

Cu. 

Ft. 

Din. 

Ft. 

(Inl. 



ObI. 

Cu. 

Ft. 

3 

62 

88 

7 


n 

887.8 

78 

64 

33 

3108 

416.5 

37 

8041 

1075 

31 

71 

97 

9 

ESI 



80 

51' 

24 

3384 

452.4 

38 

8482 

1134 

4 

94 


12 

87 

n 

i'iriyfl 

95 

03 

26 

3072 

490.9 

39 

8H30 

1195 

41 

119 



FTil 

19 


[IE] 

n 

26 

3971 

530.9 

K1 

0402 

1257 

5 

146 


19 

63 

13 

992.6 

132 

Q 

27 

4283 

572.6 

III 

9873 

1320 

61 

177 



£ 

14 

1151 

1.53 

13 

28 


6)5.8 

42 

10360 

1385 

6 

211 



X 

15 

1322 

170 

H 

29 

4940 

860.5 

43 

10811 

1452 

6| 

248 



c 



Min 

If 

30 

5287 

706.9 

44 

11377 

1621 

7 

287 



K 

17 

1698 

227 


31 

6640 

754.8 

45 

11893 


71 

331) 



t: 

18 

1903 

254 


33 

8015 

804.2 

46 

12432 

1662 

8 

376 

Vm 







33 

6398 

855.3 

47 

12078 

17.15 

Kl 

424 

5 



IW 


BO 


34 

6791 

907.9 

48 

13539 

1810 

9 

475 

El 


2 

ra 

2.591 

346 


35 

7196 

062.1 

Kl 

inisi 

■ml 

»1 


2 

70 

82 

22 

2843 

380 

1 

36 

7015 


m 

14683 

1963 
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Pressure ta nk s are designed according to the the¬ 
ory of hoop tension.* They arc gentrally planned 
to boused J full of water so that when the required 
capacity of the tank is known, it should be multiplied 
by li to establish the volume of the tank. Table 91 
givep) Bata for tanks. 

Usually the tWckncss of metal is J" (minimum) 
so that, with thewize known, the weight of the tank 
and the water may be calculated (see Illustrative 
Prob. 342a). The thicknesses of shell required for 
the cylinder and its ends are usually determined by 
the mechanical engineer. The necessary riveting 
to develop the plates is determined by the tank 
fabricator. The tank is generally supixirted by 
cast-iron saddles placed under the quarter-points of 
the length of the tank. The saddles may be sup¬ 
ported by a pair of beams. 

“ House ” tanks are used as reserve supplies, 
especially in hotels and large apartment houses. 
The.se arc usually of 2(KX) gallon units, and cylin¬ 
drical in shape, placed horizontally. They are used 
to give a water supply if the public service is cut off, 
or in cases where the public supply lacks sufficient 
pressure to reach the upper floors. These are .some¬ 
times located in elevator penthouses. The weights 
may be calculated in a manner similar to that for 
other tanks, and a method of support, planned 
accordingly. The strength of the tank is made 
sufficient to span between saddles. 

Prob. 342b. Design an arrangement similar to Fig. 5i>l for 
a steel lank of 40,000 gallons capacity. Height of bottom of 
tank aljovc roof 14'-0". Use 16'-0" spacing of columns at top 
and attach to building columns 18'-0" o.c. at Iwttom. (live 
sixes of diagonal bracing and struts as well as other mcmlM>r8. 

Prob. 342c. Design a free-standing steel tank of the type 
shown in Fig. .5.54, liemispherical iMttoin, 60,(KK) gallons 
capacity. Use concrete Isises under columns and give size of 
anchor bolts. Tower 60'-0" high. 

343. Interior, Steel Smokestacks. » 

SPECIFICATION CLAUSBSt 

The smoke flue of every high pressure steam 
boiler and every appliance producing a corre- 
-Sfionding temperature in the smoke flue shall, 
if built of brick, stone, reinforced concrete or 
other approved tiiusonry, lie lined on all sides 
with not less tlian 4 inches of tire brick laid in 
fire mortar for a distance of at least 2.5 feet, from 
the point where the smoke connection of the 
ijoiler enters the flue. 

• The thiekiioBH of the plates in tho shell nioy tie ealeulatert from 
P 'T.lS ^ thickness of tho ploteg in tho heads may be ralcu* 

latod from . in which r - the radius of the cylinder in ins., 

0.6 » 

I - the ttreknesK of the plate in ins., P « the factor of safot}-, s " the 
ulliiiiate strenath of the steel in f/Q", and N • the efficiency of the 
tonsitudinal 8r,nins. The radius of the dished heail is usually assumed 
Oqiiiil to the iliameter of the tank cylinder. 

t The Building Code of the National Board-of Fire Underwriters, New 
Tork City. 


Interior vertical smokestaoka or flues for steam 
^boilers or other furnaces, and similar heating 
devices producing a corresponding tempera¬ 
ture, may be of uietal not less than No. 10 
U. S. gauge, projwrly rivetetl, jointed, and 
braced at intervals of at least 20 feet. Kuch 
stacks shall either he enclosed by approved 
masonry walls not less than 8 inches thick with 
an air s|iace of at least 4 inches lx>tween linitig 
and wall; or if such stacks or flues are nut en¬ 
closed with masonry they simll have a clearance 
from all combustible material of not less than 
one-half tho diameter of the stack, hut not less 
than 24 inches, unless the combustible material 
be prt»perly guarded by loose fitting metal 
shielils, in which case the distance shall lx: not 
less than 12 inches. Where such a stack {Hisses 
through a wixslen framed roof, it sluill W guarded 
by a galvanized iron ventilating thimble extend¬ 
ing from at least 0 inches below the underside 
of the ceiling or roof lx*aniH to at least f) inches 
alxive the nmf, and the ventilating thimble shall 
have a clearance of not less than 18 inches, 
except that for stacks for low gnulc fiirijiaiX'S 
such ns hot air, hot water, and low pn;sHuro 
steam heating furnaces, coffee masting ovens, 
candy furnaces, etc., the elenranee may lie 
nHluccd to 12 inches. Metal smukratacks shall 
not lx; {x>rmittud to pass through floors. Smoko 
flues shall not Iw |K‘niiitted inside of vent flues 
for ranges. 

In oflico buildings and the like, the boilers are 
usually connected to steel staeks. These vary from 
12 to .W square feet in area, and are circular, ellip¬ 
tical or rectangular (with rounded corners) in shape, 
depending upon the size of the heating plant, and the 
general location rcsjx'ctively. They are made up of 
stool plate material with rivetixl joints and connect¬ 
ing angles. The stack may Ixi piactnl outside of the 
building in certain in.stunces, but more usually it is 
located inside the structure, principally for archi¬ 
tectural reasons, but also to eliminate the high cost 
of maintcnanc-e. 

Stacks may he built as self-supporting for their 
full height and carried on a grillage or a cast base, 
placed on a separate concrete footing, or the stack 
may be supporteti at intervals of its height by the 
structural frame. For the second type, the stack is 
shippi'd to the job in two-stoiy lengths and joined 
by field riveting the flange angles which are attached 
to the ends. The stack is braced at alternate floors 
by abutting angles which are connected to the floor 
beams. T'hese bracing angles arc not connected to 
the stack so that the latter may expand or contract 
without throwing stress into the angles. When the 
stack is to be supported by the structural frame, it 
is usually carried at every second floor. Angle 
brackets which rest on the floor Ix'ams are riveted 
to the stack, os shown in Fig. 5.56. The stack is 
more commonly supported by the structural frame 
than made self-su-staining. More steel is required 
for the self-sustaining stack, and the erection of the 
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supported stack ma^ start at any logical floor. 
Field riveting is thus reduced to a nunimum. 

Stacks are genendly designed by the heating 
engineer, and fabricated and erected by a contractor 
making a specialty of such work. A hood is placed 
on the stack above the roof line to prevent the 
entrance of rain and snow, and the usual clean-out 
door is provided in the basement, as well as the 
opening for the connection of the breeching from the 



boilers. In some cases, the stack in the basement 
is built of brick with a brick fire-lining and air-space. 
This requires a special cast-iron ring under the first 
floor to support the steel stack alcove. The support 
of the brick walls in such a case is involved in the 
planning of the foundations. In some instances, 
the lower portion of the .stack is provided with a 
grating and used as an incinerator. 

When an interior stack is planned for a building, 
the structural engineer is interested in only certain 
features in connection with it. The first point is to 
determine whether the stack must be supported by 
the structural frame or whether it is to be self- 
supporting. In the latter cahe, the stack footing 


may affect the arrangement of the other founda¬ 
tions. If the^tack is to be supported by the frame, 
the structural engineer is interested to obtaift the 
loads which are to be brought on to the beams and 
to arrange supporting channels framed between or 
on top of the lieams, such as shown in Fig. 556. 
The weight of the various sections of the stack ^^ay 
usually l)e obtained from the Leating engineer. 
Stacks supported at alternate flo^ are usually of 
plate. If the diameter is known, the approximate 
wei^t to be carried may be determined on this kasis. 
Stacks arc often lined* for a portion or the full ex¬ 
tent of their height, depending upon conditions. 


Illustrative Prob. 348a. Determine the load to be applied 
to a given beam, due to a steel stack, if the stack is to be 
supported at four points. Htack 6'-0" diameter, A" plate. 
Story height lO'-C". What will tw the load at a supporting 
point in the lower stories if the stack is to l)e lined in the lower 
portion of its length? 


Circumference of stack —;— = 28.27'. 

4 

Length supported = 2 X 10..5 =- 21.0. 

Surface = 21.0 X 28.27 - .5940'. 

Steel plate =» 12.7.5)f/u'. 

Weight = 12.7.5 X .594 = 7580#. 

7.580 

Load at one supporting jxiint = —= 1880#. 

4 

Lower portion: 

Volume asbestos = 28.27 X X 21.0 =99 cu. ft. 
Aslwstos lining fsiiy 30#/ru. ft) = 30 X 99 = 3000#. 

-/■ = 7 shelf angles. Wt./ft.of2i X IJ X i L “ 2.98# 
7 X 28.27 X 2.98 = .590#. 

7.580 + 3000 -f .5!K) - 9170#. 

Load at one sup|Mrting point of lower portion 


9170 


- 2300#. 


344. Exterior Steel Stacks. 

In certain types of structures, exterior stacks are 
used. These may be built of steel, radial brick or 
concrete, t Steel stacks am u.sed principally when 
economy is the motive, or when the stack is to bo 
carried on the boiler breeching. They are from 
30% to 50% chj;aper than masonry chimneys, 
although their appearance is not as good. The 
design of steel stacks is quite well standardized by 
companies making a specialty of such work. How¬ 
ever, it is sometimes convenient for a structural 
engineer to understand the basic principles of such 
design, either in checking work or in making up 
preliminary estimates. 

* A common linina roncista of 2" nebcatnii aiiPCtiuK aupportci] by internal 
rinae of 21 X 11 X t atiKlca (with 11" leg horizontal) 3'-(l" apart, riveted 
to tho stack. Open holes tbrouah wliich dowels arc inserted to hold the 
aaboston in place arc punched in tlic outstanding logs, and ail joints are 
pointed up with a renient plaster. 

t For a discussion of radial brick and coucrets chimneys, refer to '* A 
Treatise on Masonry Coiwtruction " b.v Ira O. Baker, and " Principles of 
RrinforeecI Concrete Construction ’’ by F. E. Tumeaure and E. R. Maurer. 
— John Wiley and Sons, Inc., Publishers. 
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Steel stacks may be of two types, — either the 
^ guyed or the sdf-sustaining. The firs^may be used 
for small installations, in cases where the stack is to 
be supported on the breeching and the boiler setting 
is us^ as the chimney foundation, or where it is not 
feasible to use a separate base as large as would be 
required for suflteient anchorage and stability in 
itself. Self-susta^ng steel stacks arc more com¬ 
monly employed,^ they are more sightly, and no 
guy wires need to be extended to points perhaps not 
altogether convenient. Less space is required, they 
are easier to construct and to erect, they weigh less, 
and less area is exposed to wind action. Larger 
sizes (greater than 4'-0" diameter) are generally 
made self-sustaining. 

Steel stacks are preferably lined to J their height 
with 4" fire brick, with a 1" space between it and the 
stack filled with sand. Tliis provides for expansion, 
protects the inside from corrosion, prevente radia¬ 
tion, and provides a better draft. The lining is not 
counted upon for strength. 

The tliickness of the shell may be determined from 
the following relations: 

^ I 

P • A = s •- 
c 

in which 

P — the total wind pressure above any given 
plane, in lbs., 

h = the height to the center of the wind 
pressure above the given plane, in ins., 

D = the outside diameter of the stack in ins., 
and 

d = the inside diameter of the stack in ins. 

D-d. 

t ■ m ms. 

The tendency toward failure would be by flattening 
and bending rather than by rupture, so that a low 
working stress should be used. The value of « is 
usually taken as 6000^/n" for single riveted joints, 
and as 8 (XK)#/d" for double riveted joints. The 
thickness should not be made less than minimum 
requirements as given by codes. For very large 
stacks, & y minimum should be used. 

sPBcmcATion ci.ausk* 

Exterior metal smoke flues for boilers, large 
cooking ranges, and similar heating devices, 
sliall be of approved construefion and supported 
on approved masonry foundations, and shall 
have a clearance of at legist 4 inches from the 
outside wall. Such flues having an area not 
exceeding 255 square inches shall be constructed 
of not less than No. 16 17. S. gauge metal; if the 
area exceeds 255 square inches the thickness of 
the metal shall be not less tium No. 10 U. S. 
gauge. 

* The Buildizig Code of the National Board ot Fire Underwriten, New 
Ywk City. 
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Illustrative Prob. 8Ma. Determine the thickness of stack 
required for a section 150'-0" down from the top, if the out¬ 
side diametef is 12'-0". 

In circular chimneys, the area subjeeded to wind pressure 
may be assumed as 60% of the diametral area. 

30 X 0.6 - 18#/a'. 

Wind load = 150 X 12 X 18 32,400#. 

. 160 

Arm - — X 12 » 900". 


32,400 X 900 


8000 X t /144* - d*\ 

32 V 144 / 

d = 143.42". 

t = 144.00 - 143.42 - 0.29" 


t = 144.00 - 143.42 - 0.29" Use A". 
An approximate solution may be had by the use of p 

U.o 

in which p the stress per linear inch. For the above data, 
32,400 X iKK) 

^ " 0.S X (144)* ” 


= 0.23". 


In guyed stacka, either one or two seta of guys 
may be used. Usually one set is suflicient, placed 
at f the height, with 4 guins in the set equipped with 
tumbuckles. Figure 657 gives a typical illustration 



Fki. 557 

of a small stack. An approximate solution for the 
size of the guy n)fH‘a is based on the assumption 
that one guy takes all the horizontal force of the 
wind on an assumed tributary area. This area is 
assumed as that above the point of attachment plus 
0.6 of the area below. The guys are usually placed 
at 45“ inclinations. Then H (the horizontal wind 
force calculated as above) divided by sin 45“ is the 
stress in the guy rope. An initial tension of 2500# 
to 4500# should be assumed according to the size 
of the rope. 

niustrative Prob. 844b. What size of guy rope should be 
used for a 4'-0" diameter stack, 150'-0" high? 
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Gu>’ 8 attached at } ^ lOO'-O". 160 — 100 50'. 

6J) + 0.6 X 100 « 110'tributary height. 

110 X 4 — 440 n' tributary area. • 

440 X 18 = 7900# wind force. 

7900 

Use 45° sloiie. •• 11,200#, 

Initial tension 4300 

15,500#. Use J" wire rope. 

Strengths of wire roiic may lie obtained from manufacturers’ 
catalogues. 

The guy ropes arc attached to a steel band which 
is clamped to the stack. The lower ends must be 
anchored at convenient points and with sufficient 
embedment to resist the tension. 

Steel stacks arc riveted together in sections, and 
for small lengths fup to say 80'-(>", two-car lengths) 
may be shop riveted. The usual rules for riveting 
arc generally followed as to pitches, edge distances 
and so on, and rivets are the minimum size 
used. 

The base is usually belled out to a diameter of 
Ij to 2 times the diameter of the stack and the 
height of the bell is usually the some as the bottom 
diameter. It should have a straight slope, as a cone 
possesses the gnmtest strength. This l)cll is at¬ 
tached to a heavy cast-iron base plate, usually made 
in six st^ctions bolted together. The size of the base 
plate is determined from the allowable pressure 
under it. Anchor bolts are connected to the base 
plate and emlieddcd in the foundation. The anchor 
bolts must be of sufficient size to resist the uplift 
due to wind moment (Art. 343). 

Prob. 344 g. Check the thickness of metal for the following 
conditions for a self-sustaining steel stack. 

Inside diameter at top = 6'-10". Height 104'-0". 

Kire-brick lining first lOO'-U" of height. 

Top section (45'), i" plate; next 45' below, A" plate; next 
45' Ijelow, J" plate; remaining 29', plate. Smoke con¬ 
nection, 12'-0" elliiMc, 20'-0" alwve ground. Flare at base, 
14'-9" outside diameter. Footing 22'-0" 8(|uare at top, 
26'-0" square at Ijottom, 9'-0" deep. Determine size of 
anchor Imits, if 12 are iuwhI, assuming one-half of them 
resist uplift at any one time. What size of cast-iron Ixtse 
is required if the allowed pressure on the concrete is 
50()#/u"? 

Prob. 844d. Design a guyed steel stack to have a diameter 
of 6'-0" and to Ijc 160'-0" high. 

346. Openings for Mail Chutes. 

Where mail chutes are to be installed, a flat, 
vertical, continuous opening through the various 
stories is rniuircd. This means that openings must 
be left in the floor construction, as the chute must 
1x5 left open and exposed. An opening 6" wide and 
12" long in which iron thimbles are set must be 
provided. In fire-resisting construction, a pair of 
2 X 2 X i angles are set at the back of the opening, 
one in each rear comer. 


346. Sky>signs. 

• sPBcmcATioir clauses* * 

All other signs or hilllKiards within Sie fire 
limits shall be entirely constructed of incom¬ 
bustible materials, including all supports and 
braces for same. • 

Any letter, word, model, sign, device or repre¬ 
sentation in the nature tf an advertisement, 
announcement or directiwi, supported or at¬ 
tached wholly or in part o^r or above any wall, 
building or structure, shall Iw deemed to be a 
sky-sign. Except as herein specified sk^-signa 
shall be constructed entirely of metal, including 
the supports and braces for same, and no sky- 
sign shall project Ixsyond the building line. 

Within the fire limits no sky-sign shall be 
supported, anchored or braced to the wooden 
beams or other framework of a building which 
is over three stories high. 

No sign attached to the side of a building or 
structure fronting upon a public thoroughfare, 
shall project more than 5 feet outside the build¬ 
ing line. 

Sky-signs shall lie set back at least 8 feet from 
the cornice or wall on a street front, sliall not 
project more than 25 feet aimve the roof of a 
building, and shall have a space at least 6 feet 
in height between the bottom of the sign and 
the roof. 

All such signs shall Ije designed to withstand 
a wind pressure of at least 30 pounds per square 
foot of surface. 

No sign or billtward shall l)e so constructed as 
to obstruct any door, window or fire-escape, on 
any building. 

Before the erection of any sign or billlxmrd 
shall have Ixicn commenced, a permit for the 
erection of the same shall te obtained from the 
Superintendent. Each application fur the erec¬ 
tion of any sign or billljufj^rd shall be accompanied 
by a written consent of the owner or owners, nr 
the leasee or lessees of the property on which it 
is to 1x5 erected. 

This section shall apply to all signs hereafter 
erected whether placed u])on new or existing 
buildings. 

The design of the frames for sky-signs generally involves 
only the principles of small steel truss design (('hap. 16). 
It should he remembered that the stresses must l)e deter¬ 
mined on the l%8is of the wind blowing in either direction. 
The wind pressure of 30 #/d' usually specified is considered 
as being applied over the whole area of the sign, regardless 
of openings. The details for any fiarticular case will of course 
depend upon the tyfie of sign and the surrounding conditions. 
It is very important in such cases to check the roof frame for 
reverse tending due to brace reactions. 

347. Truck Loads. 

In planning loading platforms, shipping spaces, 
coal pockets, and the like, it is wise to check up the 
framing for the most unfavorable conditions result¬ 
ing from auto tnicks. The following represents 
good practice for such loads: 

* Ths Building Code of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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Members shall be proportioned to carry a 
20-ton auto truck having 6 tons on one axle and 
14 tons on the other axle, the axles being 12 feet 
ap^ and the distance between wheels d feet. 
This truck is assumed to occupy a floor space 
32 feet in length and 10 feet in breadth, over¬ 
hanging all wheels an equal anioiuit. 

Wherl plank flours or floors resting on planks 
are useol each wheel load of the auto truck may 
be conifdered to be distributed over a width of 
floor equal in feet to the thickness in inches of 
the supimrting layer of planking. Tlic width 
over which the load is distributed shall never, 
however, be taken as more than fl feet. 

Where solid floors are used, each wheel load 
may Ix) assumed to be distributed over a width 
of 6 feet. 

For flooring no impact need be considered. 

For stringers or floor beams, 60% for impact 
shall be added. 

The use of the above would apply to special 
isolated cases. For garag&s a uniform live load of 
150#/a' is generally used (Art. 89). Referring to 
the above, 20 tons = 40,000#, divided by 32' X 
10' = 320', is only 125#/o'. 


loads. These correspond to two consolidation 
(ocomotivt^, followed by a uniform train load repre¬ 
senting the weight of the heaviest cars, t Figure 558 
shows the loads for Cooper’s A’~50, in which the 
values are axle loads. The /?-50 is classed as 
standard, and E-45, E-40 and y?-30 cotnbinationa 
are called light traffic, and the E~55 and /f-GO, 
heavy traffic. ' All loadings are based on the same 
wheel spacing, and the loads are proportional to the 
ratio of the index numlwr to 50. Thus for E-40 
loading, the wheel loads arc of those for /?-50, and 
so on. The tendency of the railroads is toward the 
use of heavier locomotives, so that usually Jfc-50 or 
E-W loadings are usetl, depending upon the prob¬ 
able typo of service that will be employed. 

The use of the above loads involves employing 
several criteria fur maximum moments and shears^ 
and the tendency, particularly in recent practice, 
even for the smaller railroad structures, is to use 
equivalent unifonn loads. The latter values arc suf¬ 
ficiently accurate for the usual cases. For instance, 
the moment is computed from the criterion for maxi¬ 
mum bending for a given span for the actual loads 


tninioin (ninmin 



8' 

5' 

5' 

5' 

1C 

9' 

5' 

1C 

6' 

1C 

5' 

1C 

8' 

8' 
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IC 

5' 

1C 

5' 
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9' 
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5' 
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) C) c 

5' 
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5000 m/fi. 


E-50 

100' , 
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Heights of doors to accommodate all kinds of 
trucks should lx? l4'-()". However, all except the 
very largest are 11'-0" high, so that 12'-0" doors are 
often sufficient. A width of 9^-0" should be the 
minimum for doom. The following represents 
average data for automobiles: 

Length. 

Width. 

Front Overhang. 

Wheel Base. 

Hear Overhang. 

Tread — Front wheels. 

Tread — Rear wheels. 

Radius of Clearance Circle. 

348. Track Loads. 

Occasionally in the planning of industrial build¬ 
ings, it is necessary to provide sidings from railroad 
tracks. In some cases, these may not be on the 
ground, and they may have to be supported by 
framing. The weights of actual rolling stock of 
railroads are so variable that typical loads are used. 
The most common of these are the so-called Cooper’s 

* Department uf Public Utilities of Maaeachueetts. Theac apecifioa- 
tiona are given for highway bridgee but may be -used for epecial oaaea in 
buildings in the abaeiice of other recommendations. 


Trucks 

'J'ourui^ Curs 

24'-6" 

17'-.?" 

8'-4" 

.'i'-lO" 

:F4)" 

I'-ll" 

14'-6" 

ll'-lO" 

7'-0" 

3'-6" 

.'j'-O" 

4'-8" 

6'-6" 

4'-8" 

30'-4J" 

30'-3" 


and from this, the ’oad per foot which will produce 
the same maximum moment at mid-span is calcu¬ 
lated. Similar computations are made for the maxi¬ 
mum shear. Table 92 gives such values. It should 
be noted that the equivalent uniform load for a given 
span is not the same, for maximum moiTient as for 
maximum shear. 

Values for (hooper’s E-50 loading may be obtained 
by multipl}ring the tabulated values by 1J, for E-W, 
by 1|, and so on. 

Impact should he included in addition to the loads. 
The following foniiula is quite common for railroad 
work: 

'“Krflor.)’ 

I — the impact stress, 

P = th(^ stress due to the loads tabulated, and 

L = the length of the loaded span, in feet. 

For cases of sidings, and the like, trains will not be 
nm at high spe«^s probably, so that an impact 
allowable of .50% is generally sufficient. 

t A Pennsylvania K. TL coal ear has a capacity of 140,000# and a total 
weight of 15S,200#. 

t See any atandaid text book on meohaniaa. 
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In planning arrangements for the accommodation 
of tracks, clearances must be maintained* Figure 

TABLE 98* 


lUZIMUM UOMBHTS. BBBAltS, FLOOR BEAM RSACTIORS 
Aim BQmVALBHT omrORM LOADS FOR COOPER'S 
CLASS E-AS FOR ONE TRACK 



Ft.-lba. 

.... . 

Max. 

End Shaar 

* 

Max. 

F.B. Raaot. 

t 

Equiv. Unif. Ld. 

#/ft. 

For M 

For V 

ForE 

10 

112,500 

60,000 

80,000 

9000 

12,000 

8000 

11 

131,400 

65,.500 

87,300 

8090 

11,910 

7940 

12 

160,000 

70,000 

93,.100 

8890 

11,670 

7770 

13 

100,000 

73,800 

98,500 

9000 

11,350 

7580 

14 

220,000 

77,200 

104,300 

8980 

11,030 

7450 

15 

250,000 

80,000 

109,300 

8890 

10,670 

7290 

16 

280,000 

85,000 

113,700 

8750 

10,620 

7110 

17 

310,000 

89,600 

117,600 

8.580 

10,530 

6920 

IK 

340,000 

93,400 

121,300 

8470 

10,380 

6740 

10 

373,200 

96,800 

125,800 

8270 

10,190 

6620 

20 

412,500 

100,000 

131,100 

8250 

10,000 

6560 

25 

610,000 

113,600 

151,300 

7840 

9090 

6050 

30 

821,000 

126,100 

172,.500 

7300 

8410 

57.50 

35 

1,046,000 

138,400 

195,200 

6840 

7910 

5570 

40 

1,311,000 

150,800 


6560 

7540 

.... 

50 

1,902,000 

174,200 


6090 

6970 

. . • • 

60 

2,5()g,000 

19.5,200 


5780 

6510 


70 

3,415,000 

221,000 


5580 

6310 


80 

4,321,000 

248,400 


6400 

6210 


00 

5,341.000 

274,.500 


5280 

6100 


100 

6,440,000 

300,000 


5150 

6000 


125 

9,993,000 

350,800 


5120 

5740 



* Merriman'a Civil ICugineer'i Pooketbook, John Wilny and Sona, Ine., 
Publiafaera, New York City. 


( 

560 shows some standard clearances, although these 
vary somewhat with different railroad. If the track 
is on a curves i^ditional clearance must of eourse 
be provided. 
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CouriKBU of tkti Atutin Company aitd 
the Cleveland Crane Comaanv 
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MILL BUILDINGS* 


349. General Conriderations. 

A distinctive type of structure which is built for 
a definite use is the mill building. As the name 
implies, it is employed for mill work, or heavy man¬ 
ufacture, such as foundries, forge shops, rolling mills, 
machine shops, textile mills and the like, and in¬ 
cludes a large variety of factory designs. In general, 
such a structure is not a manufacturing building in 
its broad sense, but is designed more as a part of the 
equipment of a definite process of manufacture. 
Tlie architectural features are 
often secondary, although the 
appearance deserves considera¬ 
tion, and there is a tendency in 
modem practice to improve 
such buildings in this respect, 
as well as their surroundings. 

Figure 560 shows a perspective 
view of a typical building. The 
term “ mill building ” should 
not be confused with “ mill 
constnietion ” (Book 1). 

Such structures must be care¬ 
fully planned for the industrial 
work they house, so that pro¬ 
duction may be carried on at a minimum cost. 
Sumo of the important considerations are: 

(1) The selection of the site, 

(«) the area required for immediate use 
and that for future extensions. 

(h) the location with respect to sources of 
power and raw materijils, available labor, and 
facilities for shipping by rail or water. 

(2) Height as oppased to area (Art. 350), 
which is largely influenced by the cost of land, 
and handling of materials. 

(3) The machinery arrangement as affecting 
column locations, the styles of cranes, hoists, 
ducts, belt spaces, machinery foundations and 
the like. 

(4) Heating, lighting, power, and ventilation. 

* It ii not the intention to iiivo nn exhnuetive trentuc on the eubioot of 
mill buildingR horc. but only to diwiuH the main general featurca. as there 
are several eacellont testbooks on this subject. Two of these are: “The 
Ttesign of Steel Mill niiikliiiitR and tbo Calndation of Stresses in Framed 
Structures,’’ by M. S. Ketrhuni, — MeOraw-Hill Book C-o., Inc., and ‘‘A 
Treatise on the Design and Construction o1 Mill Buildings and Other In¬ 
dustrial Plants,” by U. Cl. Tyrrell, — M. C. Clark Publishing Co. 


360. Multi-story vs. Sins^e Story Buildings. * 

The above considerations are usually studied by 
a mechanical engineer except possibly those of height 
compared with increased area. The majority of 
mill buildings in modem practice are one story in 
height, with as few dividing walls as possible. This 
feature is limited by building codes and fire insurance 
rates. Figure 561 shows a comparison of these 
t3q)es. The sizes and weights of the products to 
be manufactured, as well as the machinery to do the 


work, arc important considerations. The relative 
costs of the two types of buildings per square foot 
arc also factors. The cost of a single story building 
of the same gross area as a multi-story structure i.s 
usually considerably less. Gross area, however, is 
not the real objective, and the maximum unob- 
stnictcd usable floor space is the vital considera¬ 
tion. 

Some of the advantages in favor of a single story 
building are: 

(1) The operating costs arc usually less. 
The labor charges are from 5 to 10% less be¬ 
cause supervision is more direct. Hxed charges 
are smaller, as better ventilation, light, and 
heat maj’ be obtained. 

(2) The floor construction is cheaper as it 
is on the ground, and machinery foundations 
are more easily provided. Heavy live loail 
requirements make superstructure floors ex¬ 
pensive. 

(3) The cost of handling materials is less, as 
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iio elevator shafts and their enclosure walls are 
required. No stairways enclosedsby fire walls, 
•r fire escapes are necessary in n one-story 
building. Efficient routing systems may be 
employed, as the materials may be shipped 


(4) Future extension is possible in any direc¬ 
tion on the lot with less expense. The time 
required for erection is also less. 

(5) lioss fire risk is usually involved. 


“ If a niulti-atory buildioK of smaller dimeiuiona and a 
(Plater number of atorios had been U8e<l, a greater advantage 
in favor of the single atory type would have reaiilteil. Or if a 
single story building with longer spans had l>een solceted an 
even greater advantage for this tyi)e would luivo been oi>- 
tained. After several trials it was found that these two 
examples give a basis of cominriaon fair to both types. 

“ The specifications for lioth buildings include fire-resisting 
inaterials of standard quality which meet the 
requirements of prc8ent.-day building codes. 
Similarly they meet requirements of insurance 
companies for reasonably low insurance rates. 
The same unit prices were used in both cases 
in so far as tlioy applied. Heating, lighting 
and plumbing costs, as well os the cost of 
elevators, were included. 

“It should be understood that cither of 
these buildings could be emiicllishcd archi¬ 
tecturally at increased cost. The prices 
given here ore submitted only as a basis for 
comparison, because variations in local con¬ 
ditions, as well as changing material prices 
and labor rates, prevent doing otherwise. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that Muiti-stor>' buildings are 
usually built on more expensive land than Single Story build¬ 
ings, the same price fur land has l)een used for this item in 
each case. This is shown in tlie charts.’’* 


from, or debvered to, any department with 
relative ease. 



JL 
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The following* tabulation shows a comparison of the rela¬ 
tive costs of the two distinct types, one of 0 stories, 60'-6" X 
200'-0", the other a single 8tor>' structure 150'-0" X 480'-0“; 


MULTI-STORY BUILDING 


Stairs. 2,160 sq.ft. 

ICIcvators. 1,612 sq. ft. 

Approaches. 3,600 sq. ft. 

Outside Walls. 3,120 sq. ft. 

Columns. 2,076 sq. ft. 

Total. 13,368 sq.ft. 

Total Area. 72,000 sq, ft. 

Area Lost. 13,368 sq. ft. 

Usable Area. 58,632 sq. ft. 

Per Cent of Usable Area. 82% 

Land Required. i acre 


SINGLE SIDRY BUILDING 


Outside Walls. 1,260 sq. ft. 

Columns. 1,108 sq* ft. 

Total. 2,428 sq.ft. 

Total Area. 72,000 sq. ft. 

Area Lost. 2,428 sq. ft. 

Usable Aren. 69,.572 sq. ft. 

Per (’ent of Usable Area. 06% 

Land Re(|uired. 2 acres 


MULIT-S'TORY 

Building Complete.1164,000.00 

Laud, IGOOO per acre. 3,000.00 

Total Price. 167,000.00 


Price per sq. ft. building, in- 


eluding heating, lighting. 


plumbing and elevators ,.. 

2.27 

Price per Usable sq. ft. of 


building. 

2.77 

frice per Usable sq. ft., land 


and building. 

2.85 


SINGLE STORY 

$122,000.00 
, 12,(KX).00 

134,000.00 


1.70 

1.76 

1.03 


361. Types of Enclosures for Single Story Build- 
ings.t 

Since less fire risk is involved in a single story 
building than in a multi-story structure, the typical 
building of the former ty |)0 i.s usually made with a 
structural steel frame, clothed with a covering. 
Wltile unprotected steel is lucking in fire resistance, 
the tiost to enclo.se it is higher than the usual invest¬ 
ment will warrant. Precautionary measures should 
of course be taken. Home of the inaterials used in 
the walls and roof are finvnwistant, but the trusses 
and other framing are commonly exposed. Fire 
curtains, as shown in Fig. 562, are sonu^t hues used 
to separate the sections of the building. ThtHw are 
made of asbestos, or sheathing of various materials. 
Wood framing and trusses have been used in the 
past, but stwl is now nion* economical and desirable, 
generally. (Jonerete framing, (“specially in saw¬ 
tooth types of buildings, is laang used more lately. 
It offers better fire proU;ction and Is'gins to approach 
structural steed in cost, although it is not as adapt¬ 
able to shock and impact stresses unless heavily 
massed. 

The roof is generally formed with some light 
material such as corrugated sheeting (Arts. 164 and 
3.58), aslK'stos protected metal (Art. 3.56), cement 
tiles, and so on. The walls may be any of tlm» 
general types (although there are others), namely, 

(1) Ma.sonry liearing walls, upon which the 
roof trusses rest, strengthened by pila.sters. 
The trusses are slightly lighter than in other 
types as they are .subjected to less wind action. 


* Developed by the engineering department of the Auatin Company, 
Engineem and Builders, Cleveland, Ohio. 


t Encloutne for multi-etnry buildinge ore diecueiied in Peru If and III. 
Tfao efaaranteristice of doeign are iiimilw to any building of thu kiiri. 
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(2) Masonry dUrtain walk, -which are com* columns of light buildings are often made of a si^le 

monly 8" thick be^een the columns supporting angle, not l^f than a 6 X 6 X i- The Intermediate 
the roof trusses. These are cheaper for wall supports in tfap end frames are conunonly x beam 
construction than those in (1) but offer less re- columns if the loads arc light. The side columns are 
sistance to vibration. usually made of four angles laced. These are 

(3) A self-supporting frame with a light wall subjected to wind pressure and it is desirable to 
covering, such as corrugated sheeting or 2" obtain as large a radius of gyration as possible in the 
concrete and expanded metal. Hibl>od lath direction of the bending, which is commonly per¬ 
is sometimes used with the latter to eliminate pendicular to the wall. 

furring channek. There are a munber of names di>mmonly applied 
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The relative values of ventilation, lighting, heat- to the parts of the frame. In the end frame the 
ing, and condensation must be considered in the member which confonns to the roof slope is called 
selection of a type of wall. In many cases, how- the end rafter. This is usually a channel section, 
ever, the light covering (3) is used. The horizontal member at the low point of the roof 

is the end strut. The corresiionding members in 
362. Features of a Tjrpical Mill Buildmg. the side elevation are called the eave struts. These 

Figure .')(j3 shows the important features of a are commonly made of two angles starred or a pair 
single story mill building, in which the wall covering of channels (Art. 363). The intermediate members 
is of a light material. Each roof truss and the which carry the siding are defined as girts, and are 
columns that support it are called a transverse bent, made of angles or light channels. These beams are 
as illustrated in (d). A bay is defined as including attached to the columns, either to carry the covering 
all the construction between two bents. The con- directly or the sheathing upon which the siding k 
struction corresponding to a tent at the ends of the placed. 

building is called the end frame. The comer Many buildings have a monitor in the roof, in 
. ^ IK . « which louvres or adjustable sash are placed to pro- 

ptay, -vide ventilation and to remove obnoxious gases 
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which would otherwise collect under the roof.* 
The vertical height of the monitor ie called the 

dflfMtoiy. 

The trusses are usually stiffened by kneebraces 
at their juncture with the columns. The roofing is 
earned'by the usual system of purlins (Art. 169), 
or for special types of roofing, by a series of sub¬ 
purlins. The typical building commonly has a set 
of diagonal brac^ rods in the plane of the top 
chord, as in (c), a set of bracing angles in the plane 


In some structures, balcony levels are provided for 
light manufacturing. The monitor frames may also 
be varied, as illustrated in Fig. 565, but they are 
most conunonly made as in (a). The usual type is 
a longitudinal monitor, although cross monitors or 
box skylights arc occasionally employed. 

Cranes are used in many mill buildings. Inas¬ 
much as the crane girders are generally supjwrted 
by the columns and are not a part of the roof design, 
they and their columns are discussed later (Arts. 



of the bottom chord, as in (b), and diagonal rods in 
the ends and sides, as in (c) and (a). These serve to 
resist the action of the wind, and the vibration of 
machinery, and to aid in erection. Sag rods (sus¬ 
penders) are often used to stiffen the purlins and 
girts against weight-deflection. 

There are a great number of types of transverse 
bents. Figure 5(i4 shows the more common sections 
employed. The Fink truss (with a } pitch) is most 
commonly used because of its many advantages 
(Art. 201). In some bents, wing trusses are used 
to provide side sheds or “ lean-to’s,” as in (g), so that 
small operations may be carried on in these spaces. 
It is desirable to apply the loads from these side 
sheds as far down the main columns as possible. 

* U no amdie or obnonouB gasee an to be enoounterod, a patented 
TtntUator at tbe ridge miy be \aei inetead. 


360-871). Skylights are sometimes introduced in 
the plane of the roof, as shown in Fig. 564 (d). 
They are generally used when the buildings are over 
80'-0” wide and vary in size from xV to i of the floor 
area covered. 

363. Ground Floors. 

The type of floor which is placed on the soil to 
serve as a basement, or ground floor, depends upon 
the nature of the building. These may be classified 
as: 

(1) rigid, such as brick or concrete, 

(2) semi-elastic, such as mastic sheet as¬ 
phalt, or wood blocks. 

(3) “ elastic,” which are usually dirt floors. 
For types of buildings in which the basement floor 
is us^ for storage or trucking, a concrete paving. 
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as in Fig. 566 (o), is most common; This is 4" or work is to be done, yellow pine plank floors may be 
5" thick and usually of 1 : 2i ; 5 concre^ with the used. When hot metal is to be handed, as in foun- 
finish floated integrally. It may generally be placed dries and forgt shops, a dirt floor is the common 
directly upon the soil if the latter is dry, although a type. A floor of vitrified brick laid on a plank 
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cinder fill is sometimes u.sed under the paving. For foundation, waterproofed on the underside and im- 
floors where there is to be considerable human bedded in sand, may also be used. Various sub- 
occupancy a wood finish floor is beat, although a floors are employed, according to requirements, as 
mastic or wood block fl(x>r is good. Wliere rough indicated in Fig. 566. 
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864. Types of Roofing. 

T^e most common type of roofing material which 
has been used in the past, particularly, for small mill 
buildings, is corrugated steel sheets (Art. 164). 
Other .roofings have been more or less employed, 
according to the special requirements of a given 
project (Chap. 13). In addition to those previously 
discussed, comparatively new types of roofing have 
also come into use in recent practice. 

These have advantages especially 
adaptable to mill buildings, and for 
that reason, they are discussed in the 
following articles. 

366. “ Steel Deck ” Roofs. 

A recent type of roof supporting 
material is the “ steel deck ” roof.* 

It is particularly adaptable when the 
roof is not of complicated design, that 
is, not cut up by gables, dormers, 
gutters, and the like. Figure 567 
shows the characteristics of the con¬ 
struction. In general, #18 gauge 
copper alloy steel plates are used, 
supported by a system of subpurlins 
and stiffening angles. The latter arc 
firmly attached to the plates by 
pattmted bent locking plates. The 
size of the sub-purlins is varied accord¬ 
ing to the spans. Some of the advan¬ 
tages claimed arc; 

(1) Quick ere{!tion, jis it may 
lie covered immediately with any 
standard built-up roofing, regard¬ 
less of weather conditions, 

(2) There are no ridges, open space.s, bolts, 
rivets, or projections involved. 

(3) It is light weight and non-corabuatiblc. 

% 

The weight averages 3.1#/a' and the construc¬ 
tion is designed to carry a live load of 40#/a'. 
Standard 8'-0" lengths are furnished. 

356. Asbestos Protected Metaht 

A form of roofing which is made of .steel sheeting 
and usually (forrugated, is a.sl}cstos protected metal. 
This material is also used for siding and the incident 
joint coverings. It is made rust and corrosion-proof 
by encasing both .surfaces and edge^s of the sheets by 
three impervious protective coatings, namely, 

(1) asphalt, 

(2) non-perishable asbestos felt, and 

(3) a heavy waterproofing envelope?, the ma¬ 
terial of which is specially refined. 

* Manutaotured by the Truacon Steel Co., Younartown, Ohio. 


The four materials are bonded together by special 
machinoryt The sizes of the sheets and spacing of 
the supporting purlins are similar to those of plain 
corrugated sheets (Art. 164). 

367. Patented Slabs. 

Besides the patented types of roof slabs which 
have already been discussed, J there are several other 


Fio. 567 

kinds upon the market. These in general are used 
in a manner similar to the ordinary concrete slabs, 
as far us the arrangement with respect to the purlins 
and oth(‘r supFwrts is conceniod. The materials 
used for the slabs, however, arc varied according 
to the patented c<)tribination.s. Kach has fenturcjs 
whi<!h arc claimed tej be an oilvanttig*' in one respect 
or another. Among such types of slabs an? Porcte, 
Structolite, and Flexnercrete, 

Other patented preparations which are used in 
connection with providing a carrying surface for 
some typ<!s of roofing, such a,s slate, shingles, and 
certain types of tile, are on the market to ri'place 
the use of cinder concrete fill and screeds. These 
are also used for floor construction when a w(K)d 
finished floor is desired. The materials arc' par¬ 
ticularly useful for steep roof slopes, dorirnT 
window construction, and so on. Some of the 
common materials of this type are Nalecodc, and 
Flexocrete. 

t Mnnufartuml by the H. H. Robertaon Co.. Building Products. Pitts* 
burgh, Pn. 

t Refer to Arts. ISO and 107. 
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868. Corrugated Siding; 

The characteristics and typical featurel of corru¬ 
gated sheets have been discussed in Art. 164 as 
applied to roofing. Similar details apply when this 
material is used for siding. It is sometimes referred 
to in the trade as “ corrugated iron," but it is in 
reality steel. The #20 and #22 gauges are usually 
employed for siding with 2|", 2", or li" corruga¬ 
tions, the last being most common. Where warmth 
is particularly desired, the inside of the budding is 
sometimes lined with #26 gauge, IJ" corrugated 
material. Cross pieces arc usually placed in 
between the girts 2'-0" to 3'-0" o.c. Some engineers 
prefer to use wood blocks bolted to the girts and 
nail the sheeting to these. The material is 


If no sheathing or paper is placed under the purlins m a roof 
covered with cofrugat^ sheeting, moisture will collect, due 
to the difference ii^ temperatures outside and inside the^pof. 
For this reason, ssti*condenBation lining is often spemfied. 
This is fastened to one eavo purlin, over the ridge, and down 
to the other eave. It consists of a series of layers. The first 
is a #19 gauge galvanised wire netting of 2" mesh (shickoi 
wire) placed transversely to the purlins, with the edges 
apart and laced together with #20 brass wire. When ^ 
purlins are more than 4''0" o.c., a #0 galvanized wire ia 
stretched in lietwecn, to hold up the nqjttibg. The second 
layer consists of asbestos paper weighing about 14#/100a', 
which is about A" thick. All holes are patched with 0# 
paper. This covering is lapped 3" and joints broken every 
12". Two layers of tar building paper are then placed over 
the asbestos paper. Sometimes saturated felt is u^ instead. 
The corrugated sheets are then laid. Tin washers 1" X i" 
X 4" and stove bolts are used to fasten the sheets where 
there is danger of tearing the lining. 






Prob. 868a. Find the total allow¬ 
able uniform load for 2 corrugated 
sheets, #20 gauge, if the purlins are 
8 C llj spa^ 4'-4)" Imck to back 
(see Art. 1G4). What load is this 
in l/a'7 

Prob. 368b. What gauge corru¬ 
gated sheet should be used for a 
load of 30#/a' if the purlins are 
7 C 9f, spaced 4'-6" back to back? 
Use 2i" corrugated sheets. 

359. Design of Purlins. 

The typical design of purlins 
has already been discussed in 
Art. 169. Tie-rods arc often 
used to stiffen the purlins, as 
indicated In Fig. 268 and in¬ 
duce a variation in their de- 


fastened by nails in the troughs of each alternate sign. These arc called “ sag rods " also, as they 
corrugation, 2" above the lower end of the sheet prevent the tendency of the purlins to sag toward 
(1" above top end of the under sheet). This allows 


a sheet to slide 1" in 32" in settlement before the 
nail .strikes the upper end of the lower sheet. The 
laps on the sides and liottom are made one corruga¬ 
tion and the side laps should not be nailed. Care 
should Ik! taken to have the projecting edges of the 
sheets at the caves and gable ends of the roof 
securely fastened, otherwise the wind will loosen 
them. Figure .“iOS shows typical details for attach¬ 
ing the sheets to the girts (see also Fig. 259 for the 
attachment to the purlins). The material is often 
furnished as a sulvcontract. Shop drawings must 
be made to show the sizes, locutions and details for 
the sheets. 

Standard pieces are manufactured which provide 
for gable cornices, ridge rolls (to cover the joints at 
the ridge), liip and valley flashings, corner capping, 
chimney and wall flashings, door and window cas¬ 
ings, roof and valley gutters and downspouts, ven¬ 
tilators, and so on (see M. S. Ketchum's Structural 
Engineers’ Handbook *). 

• MoGraw-Hill Book Co.. Ine. 



Fig. 669 

the eaves at their centers. They should extend in 
a lino from eave to eave over the ridge. The 
design of the tie-rods is discussed in Art. 170. 
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These are usually ^ or f" 0, f' being the mini¬ 
mum, while f" is generaUy U8ed®to maintain 
comllion pun&Mng of the rolled sections. Rods are 
preferred to bars as they supply the minimum sur¬ 
face to corrosion for a given cross-section. 

Thd stress in a tie-rod may be graphically repre¬ 
sented as in 569 (a). That in a connecting rod 
at the ridge is shown in (fe). Tie rods are usually 
attached by employing beveled washers, although 
angle clips may be used, as illustrated in Fig. 569 
(c).* Minor rods are often l)ent in order that flat 
washers may be used. One rod is commonly used 
at the center-line of the bay. If a selected size of 
rod figures out as overstressed, two lines of rods 
should be employed, one at ea(?h third-point of the 
purlin span, or a larger tie-rod should be used. 
Some specifications limit the spacing to 30 times the 
flange width of the purlin. Art. 11.) 

Illustrative Prob. S69a. If the slant length of a'roof is 
36'-0", and the trusses are 16'-0" o.c., and the inaximum 
wind load component parallel to the roof is 10.2#/a', what 
size of tie rod should be used? 

Assume line of rods at center-line of panel 

Tributary urea - 36 X -j* = 2880' 

Force = 288 X 10.2 = 2940# 

, 2940 

Area required = = 0.1840" 

Use I" ^ Tie-rods. 

Prob. 369b. If the sfmn of a tniss is 60'-Q", the inclination 
30° with the horisontal, the maxiniuni wind load against a 
vert.i<!al plane .30 #,ti', and the trusses are 14'-0" o.c., what 
sise of tic rods should be theoretically used? 


360. Design of Girts. 

The girts must .support the weight of the siding 
materials which they carry, as well as their own 
weight, and they must resist the wind pressure 
against the side of the building. Usually, the effect 
of the weight of the siding is small compared 
the stresses n;sulting from wind pressure. The 
weight of the girts varies from 1}# to 3#/a' of the 
net surface carried. The weight of corrugated 
sheeting is from \§ to 4#/a' according to the gauge 
of the metal. The girts should be capable of safely 
resisting 10# to 20#/o' of wind pressure, depending 
upon the expo.sure. 

The spacing of the girts depends to some extent 
upon the arrangement of the doors and windows. 
They should be planned so that certain girts will 
coincide with the heads of doors and windows and 
with the sills of windows. The spacing also de¬ 
pends upon the safe limits of the corrugated sheets 
if the latter are used (Art. 358). The following 
represents average spacings for girts for ordinary 
loads: 

* The iu» of olevi««a for auch work has itone out of practice. 


Gauge of Sheets 

Walls 

Roofs 

#26.. 

3'-6". 

. 2'-6" 

24. 

i'-O" . 

.3'-0" 

22. 

4'-6". 

. 4'-0" 

20. 

5'-0". 

.4'-6" 

18. 

6'-0". 

. 6'-0" 

16. 

.7'-0". 

. 6'-6" 


It is preferable to have the sheets span over two 
purlin spacings. Since the maximum length of the 
sheets is lO'-O", a lap of 6" allows a usual maximum 
spacing of 4'-9". From a study of the previous safe 
spacings, it may be seen that there are certain 
gauges which are most economical to use. The 
^ and #24 gauge sheets are commonly used for 
siding, and the #18 and #20 gauges for roofing. 

The sizes of the girts arc usually proportioned by 
experience and practical considerations and not by 
calculations. The following represents typical mini¬ 
mum sizes for varying conditions: 


Bays 

lO'-O" & 12'-0" 
14'-0" & 16'-0" 
18'-0" 


.Angles ('hannois 

3 X 25 X i 4 u 55 

85 X 25 X A 5 U 65 

4 X 3 X A 6 u 8 


Calculated sizes may in sonte cases be snudler, but 
the above minimiims should Ik? usf^d in all cases. 
For extreme conditions, larger calculated sizes may 
result, but the aliove sizes have been safely uw^d on 
many jobs. It is seldom that a full wind pressure 
is developtni. 

lUustrative Prob. 360a. Calculate the required size of 
channel girt for a 14'-0" bay if the aimcing of girta ia 3'-f5". 
Design fur a wind preaBure of 20#/a'. 

Load |)er linear ft. 3.5 X 20 = 70# 

AMume effective s|»n = 14'-0" — d'-O") » 13'-0" 

M = 1.5 w • L> - 1 - 5 X 70 X (13)> - 17,700"# 

/ 17 700 

- = l.l"’alH,ut 1-1 axis 

c 16,000 

3 u 4.0 theoretically retiuired. 

Umo 5 u 65 for practical reasoim. 

Vertical load per foot = 3.5 X 4 = 14# 

Jl# = 1.5 X 14 X (13)» = 3140"# 

^ (1-1) for 5 u 65 =“ 3.0"’ ^ (2-2) - 0.38"* 

Btresa (2-2 axis) « = 8,2 <K)#/q" 

17 7(X) 

Stress (1-1 axis) = - jj- ~ - « 5,9(K)#/a" 

Total =« 11,160 #/d" O.K. 


Sag rods (suspenders) are used to stiffen the 
channels in their weaker direction at their mid¬ 
points for spans 14'-0" or mort^ These are or 
I" 0 rods staggered back and forth 3", to make a 
tie t() the eave or end struts. 
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Figure 570 shows some common details for girt 
connections to the columns. 



Prob. 360b. If the HpaitinK of girts is 3'-()" vortically 
and thnirspuii lU'-U", what size is t lu'oretically required 
for a wind itrossiire of 'ITtjUu' for (n) channel girts (6) 
angit! girts? 


Their stiffness may be counted upon as so much 
additional prtAection. 

The knee braiees are used primarily to brace the 
bents agmnst the wind pressure exerted against the 
sides of the building. Since they are attached to 
the bottom chords of the trusses at their upper ends, 
and to the columns at the feet of the knee braces, 
they induce stresses in the trusses and bending in 
the columns. This action requires a separate in¬ 
vestigation and wiU be discussed la?er. 

If brick walls are used instead, no pennAicnt 
bracing in the side and end walls is necessary. 
Temporary bracing, however, should be employed, 
to aid in the erection and to resist wind stresses 
caused by pressure on the frame before the brick is 
laid. 


362. Stresses in the End Frame. 

The'end frame resists the wind pressure on the 
side of the building for a length of one-half a bay. 



361. Types of Bracing.'*' 

'I’lie (ifft'cts of th<* wind on a mill building are 
resistwl l)y a series of nienilM>rs, namely, 

(1) the end struts, 

(2) th(‘ lateral rods in th(' end frame, 

(3) the cave struts, 

(4) the lateral rods in the side framing, 

(5) the top chord bracing, 

(fi) the bottom chord bracing, and the angle 
stmts between th«> trusstw in the plane of the 
bottom chords, 

(7) the bracing betwc*en the monitor frames, 
and 

(8) th(‘ knee braces in each bent. 

The purlins in the roof Income a part of the top 
chord bracing system. Some stiffness is also sup¬ 
plied by the intermediate girts in the side and end 
frames, but the amount is indeterminate, and 
usually its value is neglected in investigations, 
especially when a light covering for the walls is used. 

* For piirpoBcm of (ieHiffii and ostinmiinit, br&ping in tho stdi* and end 
frarnoa, iw well nn in the plan«.*H of the chords, avcroitci if/0* in woiicht* 


Figure R7l shows an exaggerated case of the 
tendency towards failure in the side and end framing. 
This is all that must be providexi for, since each 
interior bent is designed to resist the pre.ssiirc on a 
length of one bay. A portion of the pressure is 
transmitted to the foot of each column in the end 
frame by virtue of the strength of the latter. It is 
reasonable to assmuc that the pressure for a height 
one-half way to the eaves is so disposed of. The 
compression in the end struts is then the pressure 
on tho remaining tributary area. Thus for the 
following data: 

Ixitigih of hays lO'-O", height to eaves 20'-0", 
rise of roof ir)'-()", wind pressure 20jj*/n', 

the art® tributary to the end struts is -f-15) */- = 
200P'. The compression is then 200 X 20 = 4000#. 
Tho selection of the sizes for the member then be¬ 
comes that of designing a strut to resist this load 
(Art. 206). The length is the distance between tho 
columns in the end frame (usually one-quarter of 
the width of tho building). Ratio of slenderness is 
often a controlling feature. Two angles starred, or 
a pair of channels, as illustrated in Fig. 572, arc 
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commonly used. For light buildings, 2 t 3^ X 
2J X I, or 2-6 C 8.2, are often su^cient. These 
members must be strong enough to resist the local 
wind pressure exerted against them and to carry 
their proportion of the siding, the same as any of the 
intermediate girts (Art. 360). 



(Art. 205). Usually 2J X 2 X J angles or ^ rods 
are sufficient and such sizes should be used as a 
minimum. Care must Im? used in planning the 
details so that a minimum interference with the 
windows is obtained. 

The portion of wind load tributary to the bases 
of the columns for the data previously discussed is 

i (height to eavas) X J (width of bay) X 
pressure, or V X Y X 20 = KKX)#. 

The force.s on other columns may Ije calculated in a 
similar manner. These may be readily rc^sisted by 
the stiffness of the base connections and anchorage, 
if pro|jerly designed for other requirements. The 
diagonal bracing rods produce some bending in the 
columns at their buses unless some horizontal 
resistance is provided. A bottom strut, similar to 
an end or oave strut, is sometimes uw'd in large; 
mill buildings, but in usual cases, the horizontal 
components of the stresst's in the diagonal rods are 
small, and typical girt«, placed at or near the points of 
the rod connections, are sufficient for this purpose. 


Two bays of diagonal bracing are usually suffi¬ 
cient in the end frame, as shown in Fig. 563. They 
must resist the horizontal effect of the wind on the 
half bay of the side elevation, as previously dis- 
cu.Hscd, or in other words, offset the compression in 
the end .strut. This means that the diagonals must 



supply tensile resistance. Since two .sets of diag¬ 
onals are to be used, each set is designed to resist 
in tension, one-half of the compression in the end 
strut. If the wind is blowing from the left, as in¬ 
dicated in Kg. 573, only the diagonal BC in the 
imnel is in tension. If a is the angle between 
the diagonal and the horizontal, (hen the tension 
in BC is 

_ I compression in end strut ^ , 

T =- - - . (S-91) 

cos a 

Single angles are used for these members in the 
better classes of work, although rods may be used 
for the sake of economy. The size must be sufficient 
to provide enough net section at the allowable stress 


363. Stresses in the Side Framing. 

The compression in the eave struts is develo(M<d 
by the wind pressure acting upon a portion of the 
end of the buihiing. As l)efon;, the pressure on the 
aTOa up to one-half the height to the end struts is 
transferred to the bases of the columns by the 
strength of the latter. The pressure* on the nMiiain- 
ing area is brought to the eave by the end raft(;r 
and by the girts partially, but princii)ally by the 
top and bottom chord bracing. In Fig. 574, the 
tributary ar<;a is 

30 X 10 + = 5250'. 



If 20#/n' wind pressure is used, the compression in 
the eave struts is 525 X 20 = 10,.500#. The eave 
struts are commonly made of the same section as 
the end struts (Art. 302). 

The diagonal bracing in the side framing must 
supply tensile resistance to oppose the compression 
in the cave struts, in a manner similar to that in the 
end frame. Bracing in the two end hays is usually 
sufficient for buildings up to 120'-0" in length. If 
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the locations of entrance doors so require, it may be 
placed in the bays adjacent to the end oQes. For 
long buildings, bracing riiould be placed in every 
fifth or sixth bay. Some stiffness is supplied by 
the bracing between the top chords of the roof 
trusses. This is not sufficient in itself and its chief 
value is in the erection of the frame. The amount 
of stiffness of the top chord bracing, in aiding the 
side framing, is indeterminate, and the usual pro¬ 
cedure is to neglect its value and to develop the 
wind pressure by the lateral rods. Common 
practice is to assume that only two bays of di^- 
onals resist the pressure. This is true for short 
buildings in which only two bays are used, and in 
long buildings the braced bays at each end are too 
far apart, so that only two bays should be con- 
siden^ as effective. Of course only one diagonal 
in a given panel offers tensile resistance at a time, 
depending uptm the direction in which the wind is 
blowing. If P is the compressive force in the cave 
struts, and /9 is the angle between the diagonals and 
the horizontal, the tensile stress in one diagonal, 
based upon the above assumption, is 


T 


= h 


eompression in cave strut 
cos /3 


(5-92) 


The same sizes of bracing material are generally 
used as in the end frames (Art. 362). 


364. Top Chord Bracing. 

The bracing in the planes of the top chords is used 
principally as an aid in erection and to relieve the 
roofing material of excessive strain. Diagonals are 
introduced in the end and other bracecl bays, as 
shown in Fig. f)03 (c). With the wind blowing on 
one end of the building, only one set of diagonals is 
in tension. If these are considered only, an im¬ 
aginary Fratt “ truss ” is fonned, as illustrated in 
Fig. 57.5. I’he top chord of the first roof truss forms 
one chord of the bracing truss, and the end rafters 
form the other chord of the bracing tni.s.s. The 
purlins at the panel points form the web compression 
members, and the diagonal bracing rods the web 
tension members. This “ truss ” is in reality in two 
planes because of the two roof slopes. The panel 
point loads on this “ truss ” may be found by refers 
ring to the end frame, calculating the tributary area.s, 
and multiplying thesji by the specified intensity of 
wind pressure. The tributary areas are illustrated 
in Fig. 575. The stresses may then lie determined 
in the usual way, by enJculation (Art. 190), or by a 
graphical stress diagram (Art.. 189). The maximum 
tension in the diagonals is thus obtained and the size 
of rods determined. In mill buildings of average 
size, J" ^ or 4> rocls are usually sufficient. The 
size is of course kept constant for ail diagonals for 
simplicity of details. 


366. Bottom Chord Bndng. 

The bracingfin the plane of the bottom chords of 
the roof trusses alk> becomes an imaginary “ trt^,” 
as shown in Fig. 575. The bottom chord of the fii^ 

Cm 




Fiq. 575 


roof truss forms one chord of the bracing truss, and 
the end struts form the other chord. A series of 
“ web members ” are supplied by the bracing angles. 
These prevent undue deflection of the columns in 
the end frame and of course stiffen the bottom chords 
of the roof trusses. The stresses may l)e obtained 
as before by calculating the tributary areas of wind 
pressure on the end frame, determining the ' panel 
loads,” and proceeding as in any truss solution. 
Instead of using this procedure, some engineers 
proportion these angles by “ experience.” Minimum 
sized angles of 2| X 2 X 1 should be used in any 
instance and these may be increased according to 
the lengths of the bays. 

Ang^e struts are usually employed in the plane 
of the bottom chords of the roof trusses along the 
length of the building between the panels of bracing, 
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as shotra in Pig. 563. These do not receive stress, 
theor^cally, but aid in stiffening tlac frame in a 
practical way. Single angles of a nnmitial size, 
often 2J X 2 X J minimum, are used, but a limiting 
ratio of slenderness will often govern. They should 
be sufficient in sections so that their deflections under 
their own dead weight do not exceed of their 
span lengths. The connections should be designed 
to develop the nft sections of the angles by rivets. 

Bracing in the monitor frame is often omitted 
because the areas subjected to wind pressure are 
relatively small. When used, it is principally an 
aid in erection. A ridge strut is sometimes used 
between the monitor trusses to stiffen the frame 
(Art. 212). 

366. Stresses in a Transverse Bent. 

The dead load and snow load stresses in the roof 
trusses of a transverse bent may be obtained by the 
usual methods, either graphical (Art. 189), or 
analytical (Art. 191). Then' are no stresses caused 
in the knee braces by dead and snow loads, except 
those due to the deflection of the truss. The latter 
are very small, and only involved investigations will 
determine their approximate values, and conse¬ 
quently they are neglected in ordinary practice. 

For average mill buildings, some designers deter¬ 
mine the wind stresses with the wind loads normal 
to the roof in the customary way (Art. Kil) and 
obtain the maximum stresses in the roof truss ac¬ 
cordingly. They arbitrarily make the knee brace a 
pair of angles (hack to hack) of the same sizt; as 
those in the bottom chord of the truss. The effect 



of the stresses in the knee braces upon the stresses 
in the members of the truss pro{X5r is then neglected. 
Larger sized angles in the truss arc seldom required 
for the extra stresses induced by the knee braces. 
The effect of the wind pressur^^nst the side 
of the building upon the co«^s cannot be as 
simply neglected unless their size is arbitrarily made 
larger. The stress in the knee brace also produces 
some bending in the column. Knee braces may be 
omitted when the truss is attached to the columns 
at two points (Fig. 334), as these connections in 
themselves arc sufficient to stiffen the frame against 
the action of the wind. 


Many deaignera prefer to make a more careful analysis of 
the stresses in a transverse Imnt, however. Figure 576 shows 
the ^cct of*the wind on a bent, that in (a) illustrating over¬ 
turning, and that in (5), buckling of the leeward knee brace, 
inducing failure in the roof truss. Overturning is a remote 
cause of failure, but the tendency must be considered. Before 
any analysis can !» made, it is necessary to assume a condi¬ 
tion as to the degree of fixity at the liases of the columns and 
at their tops, and as to the tyiie of knee brace connections. 
There are a numlierof assumptions (xissible, the more common 
of which are: 

(1) columns hinged at the top, and fixed at the bottom, 

(2) hinged at the top and at the bottom, and 

(3) fixed at the top and at the bottom. 

For many practical reasons, the usual assumption made 
is the last named alxtve, (Jf). Riveted connections fix tho 
tops of the columns to some extent. The degree of fixity 
developed is not a positive amount, and depends upon the 
details used, but it is definite enough so that pin ends could 
not lie a reasonable assumption. The bottoms of the colunms 
arc mure or less fixed by heavy buses and anchorage to the 
footings, as well as by tho de^ loads on the columns, and 
a " free end " condition is not a probable assumption. < )tber 
factors which complicate any theory are the stifiuoss of the 
knee brace connections, that of the roof framing and covering, 
and the variations lietwcen theoretical and actual wind 
pressures on large vertical and inclined surfaces (Art. 160). 

One of the effects of the wind is to pnxlucc direct stresses 
in the colunms. Tension is induced in the windwanl and 
compression in the leeward column. The first instance dixw 
not affect the design, as the tension tends to neutralise some 
of the compression due to dead load and would not ordinarily 
be large enough to exceed it. Obviously, the compression 
developed in the Iraward column by tho wind action must lie 
added to that due to the vertical loads, to obtain the maxi¬ 
mum value. Figure ,577 shown the wind imting horixoiitally 
on all surfaces. Other theorii's assume the wind to act |ier- 
pendicularly to all surfaces, but tho former assum[ition is 
niurc cuiiiinoii. The analysis of the effects of the wind is 
similar to that for portals in bridge design. 

Let W = the total wind pressure, acting horizontally on 
the side of the building over one liay in 
length, 

Htutd Hi sc the horizontal reactions at the bases of the 
two resjiective columns, 

Fi = the vertica.1 reaction, acting downward, on the 
windward column, 

Vt ~ the vertical reaction, acting upward, on tho 
lecwanl column, 

L the distance lietwcen the ccnten-lines of the 
columns, and 

H = the total height of the building. 

Ono-half of the horizontal pressure, W, is resisted at each 
base, or 

ffi = Hi “ (2// =• 0). 

'I'hese values represent the tendejicy to shear off the anchor 
bolts of the columns, or to slide the lient sidewise. The 
resultant wind pressure is assumed to act at a (loint half-way 

up tho height of the building, , assuming the liase of the 

column as the bottom of the building. Taking momenta 
alxnit B, 

Vi L (SA/ - 0), or 

w.f 

“ -2"L 

Vi - Vi 


(2V - 0) 
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The above value ia the dinet compteasion' induced in the 
colunuu by the wind. Ilie tenaion tnay be thought of aa the 
uplift the anchor bolta niuat reaiet. * 

The knee brace tenda to produce bending in the column.* 
The maximum moment occuta at the foot of the knee brace, 
and the worse condition ia in the leeward column. If fixed 


concentrated force at Ha point of maximum moment. Figun 
577 (e) ahowB.tl^ loading, and (d) and (c) the correapon^ng 
ahear and moment diagrama. The first atep ia to calcjplate 
Rt and Wc- It ia known that ITc => fir + Na Taking 
momenta about D in (e), 



fir(A — d) ^ Hi’d, or 

Rt^-^ 
(A-d)- 


08-03) 


When fir ia known, Wc =* fij + fir. The 
maximum bending monfant ia then 

Wc 'A 8,, . j, 

— 4 — ^ 12 reduced for oontmuity), 

Wc • A 
or 

When Wc ia known, die stress in the 
knee brace may be calculated from 

Wc 

_ TT " nr**** /r\\ /« f\A\ 


stress K = (Fig. 677 (6)). 

Bin p 


(iS-94) 






llli 

(c) 






Fio. 577 

ends, ns previously discussetl, arc assumed for the column, 
the ijoint of inflection is located at a point half-way up the 
height of the column from the Imse to the knee brace. The 
force, f/i, may Iw assumiHl as acting at this point. The 
licnding moment in the windwanl column is then (Hi — Wn)d, 
and in the leeward column is /f. • d, when Wb is the portion 
of wind load curried at the foot of the windward column. 
Since Hi = Ht, the latter condition of bending is greater, 
so that it will usually control the design, llie column .may 
lie considered aa a lieam fixed at the ends and supporting a 

• The stria, in reaiatinit wiinl prcwiure, alait induce bendinir in the wl- 
unina. Thoee Inented below the knee brace eoniiection are effective. 
For buihlinRii of ordinary heighta, tiiia may be neglected. For heighU 
eareeding 30'-0" to the eave, the amount of bonding may be approximated 
by eonaidering the oolunin aa a 6xed-eiid beam with a aeriea of eoncentrated 
loada. 


A pair of angles may then be propor- 
tinned for this stress by the usual methods 
(Art. 205). As previously stated, these 
angles are cointiionly made the same sise as 
those in the truss web member opfiositc tht' 
knee brace, unless larger ones are necessary. 

The action of the knee brace also causes 
^ induced stresses in the roof truss. Refer¬ 
ring further to Fig. .'577 (fc), the horizontal 
and vertical comiioucnts of the stress K 
~ ' ^ are Wc and Fg respectively. The net 

vertical effect at the point E is then equal 
t to S = Fj - F*. The value of F* is lFc; + 
^ cos f(. I'Yiun the value of the vertical force 

at |K>int E, the stress induced in the top 
chord, T, may lx> obtained, or 

T=-A-. (S-i)!i) 

Bin a 

When T is established, the stress induced 
in the bottom choril of the roof truss, li, is 

n = fir — T • cos a, (S -‘.Mi) 

in which a is the inclination of the top 
chord with the horizontal (fir is a previ¬ 
ously established value). W’hen K, T, and 
B are know'ti, the remainder of the stresses 
in the roof tnii«i may lie obtained by draw¬ 
ing a stress diagram in the usual manner. 
The whole investigation ia lalxirious and 
very often is omitted in practice. As 
previously stated, the sizes of the truss memliers, if con¬ 
servatively projiortiontHl, are seldom increaserl beyond those 
resulting from the usual truss design. 

367. Typical Design Example. 

In order to suinmarize the foregoing notcjs on the 
defdgn of typical mill bviildings, an illustrative 
problem will be worked out for the following data: 

Length of building = HiO'-O" center to center of end 
frames = 10 Ijays at 15'-0" each. Width of building = 
fiO'-O" center to center of outside columns. Height to eaves »• 
18'-0". One-quarter pitch rrjof. Monitor 7'-6" high, 15'-0" 
wide, to be in inside 8 bays. Roof and sides covered with 
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’corrugated sheeting. Windows in each side, 7'-3" X 10'-6". 
Windows in ends, 6'-3" X 10'-6". One door in each end, 
3'-0" X 7'-^". Two doors in each side? 7'-0" X lO'-O" 
(locaiSed in third bay from each end). Columns to be supported 
by reinforced concrete footings. Knee braces connected to 
columns 3'-4)" below trusses. Total combined load on roof » 


In Fig. 578 ( 6 ), spacing of truss panels ■■ 7'<6" horizontally. 

Panel load -= 7.5 X 15.0 X 40 - 4600#. 

Figure 570 (a) shows the truss diagram and ( 6 ) shows a graph* 
ical solution for the stresses. Figure 579 (r) and (d) shows 
the resulting stresses in the monitor frame. Figure 580 
gives the kinds and the values of the stresses in a transverse 





40#/a' (dead + live), all considered to act vertically (Art,. 
1(51), — this includes local liction of wind on roof. Wind 
pressure (for design of bracing, etc.) = 26#/n'. Use type 
of truss shown in h'ig. 578 (b). Draw typical line diagrams 
of transverse l)cnt, side framing, end frame, top choni bracing, 
and bottom chord bracing, showing all the members and their 
sizes. * 

Distanc e between pane l points of truss 

= v'(7..'>)* + (3.76)'‘ = 8.21' in plane of top chord. 

'I'his is too great a distance for corrugated sheeting to span. 
Use intermediate purlins as shown in Fig. .578 ( 6 ). 

Froiti Art. 1(54, use #18 gauge corrugated sheeting. 

From Fig. .578 (a), load on purlin = 3.75 X 40 = 1.50#/ft. 

/ 1.5 X 150 X (1.5)» _ 

-ieiooo " 

Tiy6C8.2 4.3"» 

I = 13.0"‘ 

RW P .5(1.50X16)XJ.5X1SX15X12 X12X12 
aME‘I 384 X 29,000,000 X 13.0 

= 0.45" 

D (allowable) = 3 ^ = 

Use 6 C 8.2 purlins. 


bent. The design of the truss mcmlwrs will bo considered 
after other factors arc established. 

Although the sizes of the bracing memlierH are often cslab* 
lished arbitrarily, the theoretical values will Ix) developetl. 





Figure .581 (a) shows a imrtial elevation of the end frame, 
and the assumed areas tributary to the “ panel fxiints ” of 
the top and txittom chord bracing, and at the foot of each 
column. 
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Foroe ftt a « ^ 7.6 X m/a' 

6.5.0X26 


1870# 

« 

4780 


e - 16.58 (ave.) X 15.0 X 25 
rf - 7.5 X 9.0 X;25 
e - 16.0 X 9.0 X 26 
/ - 16.0 X 9.0 X 25 


g » 


7.5 X 1.02 
2 


X25 


h 


1.92 + 5.62 
2 ^ 


15.0 X 25 


i •• 6.68 (ave.) X 16.0 X 25 


- 5840 
= 1690 

- 3380 
= 3380 

» 180 


> 1420 
- 2470 


Figure 581 (b), (c) and (d) showet these luade. 






A 


SOTTOff CrtOMO 3kACif40 


(•=) 



Cot.i/rfMS 

M 

Fin. 681 


Figure .582 illustrates the stress solution for the liottom chord 
bracing “ truss.” That in (a) is for the wind on the outside 
of the building at one end, and (h), for the loads brought to 
the same “ truss ” through the frame, when the wind is blow¬ 
ing in the opposite liirection. The stress diagram for the 
latter would lie similar to that shown in (a). The diagonals 
arc assumed to carry tension only. 

Maximum tension (in member 1-2) = 10,900# 

. . 10,900 

Net area required = = 0.680" 

Gross area ofl L2iX2X} = l .060" 

1 hole out = J X i ” 0.22 


Net area = 0.840" O.K. 

Use 24 X 2 X J L diagonals for 
botioin chord bracing. 


Miudmum oomprenioa (in member tNli) ■* 5840t 

L - 16'-0". tMa*. - - 200. Min. r - - 0.9" 

j r juu ^ 

From Table 78, Try 2 I* 3 X 2 X 4 long legs vertical. 
r(min.) - 0.95" p - 16,000-- 2700 #/q" 





Area required = =» 2.160" 

Area of2e3X2X4=- 2.380" O.K. 

Use 2 If. 3 X 2 X 4 for struts in 
bottom chord bracing. 

Figure 583 shows the resulting stresses in the top chord 
bracing. This bracing is planned to be in 4 transverse puiels 
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'm shdwn, runoinK between adjneoit top chorda. When the 
purlina m farther apart, the bracing ia often framed between 
puriina inatead. The atreaaea may be obtaii^ by drawing a 
diagAm similar to Fig. 5S2 (a), or by direct oomputationa, as 
follows: 

21 25 

Stren 1-2 - (2840 - 180) X - 3770# 

21.25 

Stress 3-4 - 1420 X ~r “ 2010# 

la.u 

Maximum tension (in member 1 - 2 ) 3770# 

* 3770 

Net area required «■ ; „ = 0 . 240 " 

lD,(JUU 

Net area of i" * rod = 0.3020" O.K. 

Use 0 rods for diagonals 
in top chord bracing. 

The next step is to investigate the bracing in the side and 
end frames. Figure .584 illustrates the tributary areas in 
these cases. 



Pressure on End Strut = wind load on area “A" in Fig. 

584 (a) = ^ X (l5.0 + X 26#/n' » 4500# 

1 15 V 12 

L » 16'-0". Max. - = 200. Min. r = --0.9" 

r 200 





ns 

'As 




Try 2 C 2i X 2 X i starred (Art. 271) r - 2 X 0.59 = 1.18" 
p = 10,000 - = 5400#/d" 

4500 

Area required = = 0 . 8 . 30 " * 

^Vrea available = 2 . 120 " O.K. 

Use 2 £ 2} X 2 X i starred for end struts. 
Diagonal bracing in end frame (2 panels). 

4500 

i of force in end strut »= = 2250# 

sec. Z o (Fig. 584 ( 6 )) = = 1..56 


Stress in 1 diagonal, assuming any diagonal takes tension 
only, - 2250 X l.-W - 3.520#. 


Use i" ^ rods for diagonals in end frame. 
Pressure on Eavo Strut = wipd load on area " B " in h'lg. 

684 ( 6 ) ■ + 30.0 x X 25 #/d' - 12,380# 

12,380 


Similar to end strut. Area required 


5400 


2.290" 


Use 2 £ 2} X 2 X A starred for eave struts. 


Diagonal bracing in side frame. Assume wind force re¬ 
sisted by only 2 bays of diagonals, on account of possible 
expansion jeints. 


12,380 
' 2 
23.4 
‘ 15.0 ■“ 

Stress in 1 diagonal >i 0190 X 1.66 
9060 


i of force in eave strut 
sec / <} (Fig. 584 (a)) ^ 


- 6190# 
1.56 


9660# 


Net area required 


0..59O" 


16,000 

Use I" if> rods for diagonals in side frame. 


The horizontal components of the stresses in the diagonal 
bracing in the side and end frames are provided for by the 
shearing rosistance of the anchor lioltH of the column Imse. 
Horizontal component of 9660# (max. diagonal stress) 

= 9660 X ^ » 6200# 

6200 

ioobo ~ required. 


2 -j" ^ anchor Imlts are ample for shear resistance (see later 
computations). 

The anchor Ijolts provide shear resistance, but local Iwnding 
is induced in the columns. Theoretically, a bottom strut is 
required to offset this, locattsl at (■ and I) in I'’ig. 584, but 
in practice a girt placed near these points will lie sufficient 
fur all ordinary cases. 



The next step is to study the effect of the wind on a trans¬ 
verse lient. Figure .585 shows the general action. The 
total height = 18'-0" + 15'-0" = 33'-0". Let W = the total 
wind force on one bent. 'I'his is the area " A' ’’ in Fig. 
584 (a) times the unit wind pressure, or IP = .33.0 X 15.0 X 
25#/a' === 12,4(X)#. The direct stress in the side columns 
due to the overturning action may now be computed. Taking 
moments about B in Fig. .586, 

60 ft, = 12,400 X -g- , or ft, = .3410# 

By S// « 0, ft, = ft, - 3410# 


The leeward column is the critical one (/{,), since extra 
compression is added to that caused by the supcrinqxwcd load, 
ft, induces tension in the windward column, which relieves 
the compression otherwise induced. 'I'he maximum uplift on a 
column is thus 3410# (neglecting the dead load on the column). 


Net area required for anchor Ixiits 


3410 

16,000 


0.21 □" 


Use 2-1" 0 anchor holts for each column 
(see previous calculations). 


The minimum number of anchor bolts should be two, and 
the minimum diamotcr 1". They should be placed os far 
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apart as posaible in the plan* of the wind. -Some engineers 
provide a size which will aafe^ resist one and one-half times 
the bending moment at the bgse of the columns.* 

Direct bending is caused in the windward colunui by the 
wind load. 'Fhe load per ft. ol height • 15 X 25 =■ 375|. 
Consider the ]X)rtion of the oolunui below the knee brace, 
or L * 18.0 — 3.75 - 14.25 ft. The wind load will be 
assumed as uniformly distributed.* The ends of this vertical 
“ beam ” will be assumed as fixed. 


M 


375 X (14.2.5)* 
12 ” 12 


6350'#. 


This value does not control, however, and the bonding 
moment induced in the column by the action of the knee brace 
is larger. 'I'his occurs at the foot of the knee brace at the 
leewani column. 

If W (as calculated above) = 12,4(X)#, then by « 0, 
= //, = 62(KI#, ill Fig. 5H5. 

The ixiint of contraflexure will lie assumed os half-way 
lictwecn the foot of the knee brace and the base of the column 
(fixed end column). For purposi*H of computing the licnding 
moment, Il-t may lie assumed as acting at the point of contra- 
(Icxure. (Fig. .585 ((>}). Its arm with respect to the foot of 
the knee brace in then i (18.0 — 3.75) » 7.13'. On thin basis, 

A/ = W, X arm ■= 6200 X 7.13 = 44,200'# 

The side columns must lie profiortioned for this licnding, 
in addition to the direct compression induced by the super¬ 
imposed loads (see later computations). 

The next step is to determine the stress in the knee brace, 
induced by the wind, ('onsidcring the leeward column as a 
free liody, as in 1<'ig. .585 (b), assuming IIi to be at the 
point of contraflexure, and taking moments about K, 

Hi X 7.13 = It» X .3.75 
6200 X 7.13 - Ri X 3.75, or A, = 11,7.50# 

HyS/f=0, Ih = Ri+Ih 

■= 11,7.50 + 6200 = 17,9.50# 

Ih is the horixontal comiioneut of the stress in the knee 
brace. 

sin Z at Jv = ,-r-. or stress in knee brace -= ^ 

knee liroce sin ^ 

7.5 

stress = 17,9.50 + = 20,100# 


A theoretical investigation may lie made to determine the 
stresses in the truss induced by the stress in the knee brace, 
'rhe first step is to find the stresses in the meinfierB T-l and 
H'\ (Fig. .580) due to such action (iudefiendent of the regular 
roof load). 

By 2 F >= 0, the vertical comixinent of the stress in B-l 
= Hi — the vertical component of the stress in the knee 
brace. . 

Z at K --=■ /. tan-‘ “ = 2-fl. or Z at if = 63’ .30' 

cos Kl’ 30' = 0.440. 


Vertical comimnent of B-1 » 3410 - 20,100 X0.440 = .5570#. 

Stress in B-1 =■ vertical component -f- sine of the angle of 
inclination of the top chord, or = vertical component -5- sine 
20“ 34' (i liitch roof) = 5670 0.447 = 12,.500#. 

The stress in T-l = Bj — the horizontal component of 
the stress in B-1 « Ii» — stress in B-1 X cos 26° 34' 
11,750 - 12,500 X 0.894 - ,580#. 

With these two values established, and the stress in the 

* In roalitVf thn wind Itmd m n ■erios of Roncontratiora brought in by 
thn ffirte. However, uniform Itmd dwtribiitioii Hufllciontly neeurate for 
ihui invoBtigaiion and, in some oaneii, Kivce a larger bending moment which 
would be on the safe eide. 


• 1 

knee brace as a force, the Btresaee in the remaining members 
may be found, usually by a graphical solution, t 
llie above Infestigatton is not usually made in practice, 
as it is laborious, and many of the sizes of the trum meAben 
would not change, p^cularly when practical, minimum 
members are considered. However, some engineers prefer tc 
arbitrarily increase the stresses in the truss members, sa^ 20%, 
to make an allowance for the action of the knee brace. This 
will be done here. The following stresses will then result 
(refer to F'’ig. 580): 


B-1, C-2, l)-5, B-6 

- .36,100 X L2 - 42,200# 

F-1 

= 31,600 X f2 = 37,800 

r-3 

= 27,200 X 1.2 = 32,600 • 

Y-7 

- 18,400 X 1.2 = 22,100 

1-2, 4-6, .5-6, D-E 

= 4,500 X 1.2 = 6,400 

2-3 

"= 6,700 X 1.2 = 8,060 

3-4 

= 9,0(K) X 1.2 = 10,800 

E-E', E'~E" 

= 4,900 X 1.2 = 5,880 

4-7 

= 12,600 X 1.2 = 1.5,100 

6-7 

= 19,300 X 1.2 = 23,200 


Refer to Fig. .586. 



Ik'sign of trms vietiiberx. 3’hc top chord will lie made in 
1 length each side. Maximum stnaw = 42,200#. L = 
8'-3"± Ixjtween joints. 

8.25 X 12 

Min. r = —0.825". Assume gusst‘t plates i[" 


thick, average. Try 2 m 4 X 3, min. r — 1.27" (ave.) 
p - 16,000 - ^ io,.54o#/n" 

42,200 

Area required = rTrzT;:: = 4.00a" 

10,540 


This requires 2 If. 4 X 3 X A 

However, the mcinlier is subjected to indirect stress, 
caused by the trending due to an intermediate purlin load of 
150 X 15 = 22.50#. 

PL 

Assuming fixed ends, M =» —— 


A/=?H55^X 12 = 27.800"# 


Try2ll4X3X*, - = 2X1.6= 3.0">, A 
c 


4.960" 


t Such a typo of Hjiutiou ia diacuased in M. S. Ketehum'a " Mill Build* 
inga,” — MeOniw-HUJ Book Co. 
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Indiraet itreM - - 8,270 

a 42 200 

Direct strees - » 8.800 


, Total » 17,770#/a" exceasive 

Try 2 I* 5 X 3J X I, 7 » 2 X 2.3 - 4.6"», A - 6 . 100 ' 
c 


Indirect strees, 


27,800 

4.6 


Direct stress »■ = 6,920 


Try 2 li 2i X 2 X 1, min. r = 0.78 

. 70 X 7.5 X 12 , 

p = 16,000 --= 794 


7940#/a" 


. . 10,S(K» 

Area required = = l.,30O" 

Area available = 2.120" O.K. 

Use 2 i: 2i X 2 X } for 3-4. 
Make 1-2 and 5-6 the same 
(the minimum desirable section). 
Members 2-3 and 4~5. Maximum tension ■■ 5,400# 

Use2 IS 2iX2X i 

For memljera J)-E and E'-E", use 2 IS 2J X 2 X 1. 

For members E-E', E'-F’, and tie 7-8, use 1 L 2} X 2 X }. 
Knee brace. Maximum stress 20,100# 


L - 8'.3"db. Min. r - - 0.828" 

Try 2 I* 3i X 21, min. r (avc.) ■ 1.11" 

. . . 20,100 

Area required - - 2.060" 


Total - 12,960#/a" 

16,000 

Maximum allowable - 1.25 X 11,240 = 14,040 #/d" O.K. 

Use 2 £ 5 X 31 X i for top chord. 

BoUam chord. The member Y-7 will be shipiied loose, 
with the left and right hand remainders as shipping pieces. 
Maximum tension <= 37,800#. 

37 800 

Net area required = = 2.360" 

Try 2 1* 31 X 21 X A, gross area = 3..56 
2 holes out, each angle, 

= 2X2x1XtV = 109 

2.470" net O.K. 

Use 2 i; 31 X 21 X A for F-1 and 7-3. 

Member 7-7. Maximum tension = 22,100# 

... . . 22,100 

Net area requiretl = - -= 1.38n" 

Try 2 i; 21 X 2 X A. gross area = 2.62 
2 holes out, each angle, 

-2X2XiXA = 109 

1.53D" net O.K. 

Use 2 in 21 X2 X Afor 7-7. 

Members 6-7, and 4-7, make in 1 length 
Max. stress = 23,200# 

Use 2 11 21 X 2 X A for X-7. 
Web members. Ma.\imum rompression = 10,800# (»= 3-4). 

L = T-6". Min. r = = 0.75" 


Area required - - 2.06a" 

Area 2 l» 31 X 21 X i - 2.88D" O.K. 

Use 2 in 31 X 21 X 1 for knee braces. 

Side coiumru. From roof ». 18,000 

Vertical component of stress in knee brace « 8,980 

Maximum load ■> 26,080# 

Maximum bending »• 44,200'# (see previous calculations). 
Unbraced length 14'-3" * 14.25'. 

14 25 X 12 

Minimum radius of gyration — « 1 . 43 " 

. , 26,980 , „ 

“ ioiooo “ 2 . 700 " 

Try 4 IS 31 X 21 X i laced, 12" back to back. 

From properties of sections, A — 5.760" 

/ 170 

- - -Tj- - 28.3"» /l_i - 170"< 


Trial area 


p = 16,000 - 


h-2 - 12.7"« 
n-i (min.) - 1.76" 
70 X 14.25 X 12 . 


r — 9240#/d" 

, 26,980 

direct stress = = 4780 

.5.76 

44 200 

indirect stress ■= g - ; '■ - = 1560 

«0.si — 

6340#/q" O.K. 

iSide columns 
irso 4 in 3! X 2{ X i Uml 
2J X 1 Lacing. 

Load on end columns = 15.0 X 7.5 X 40 = 4.500# from naif 
From end frame = 15.0 X 21.25 X 15 = 4780 


direct stress = 


indirect stress 


18.0 X 12 . 

Mm. r --— = 1.80" 

120 

Column braced in sidewise direction by girts 
ri_i = 2.8(5" for 7 I 15.3 


= 16,000 - 


70 X 18 X 12 


= 10,710#/a' 


9280 

Load on comer columns = —— =» 4(540# 

Braced Ixith ways by girts. Comer columns 

Use L 6 X 6 X 1. 

Girts — maximum spacing = 3'-8". L = 15'-()" 

Wind pressure - 2S#/a' Ld./Ft. =» 25 X 3.67 =» 92# 

M = 1.5 X 92 X (15)* = 31,000"# 

I * ?i!529 i.94«3 Use 4 C 6.4 girts 

c 16,000 0 sag rods at mid-span 

Use #22 gauge corrugated siding. 


End columns 
Use 7 I 15.3 
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Figures 587, 588, and 580 show typical line diagrams of 
the elevation of the end frame, partial elevation of the side 
framing, and {)art plans of the Iwttom chord and top chord 
bracing, res|)ectiveiy, with the relative locations and sizes 
of the memixirs. The bracing in the top and bottom chord 
planes and in the side framing occurs in the let, 4th, 7th, and 
10th bays. 

Prob. 367b. Make a complete design for a mill building 
of the type of transverse section shown in Fig. 500. Length 
of building == 18 bays at 15'-0" each. Use corrugated 
sheets for ends and sides and for roof except at sawteeth. 
Total loa<l 40#/a' of roof acting vertically. Wind load 
(for bracing, etc.) = aO/f/n'. No knee braces required and 
no liottoni chord bracing is neciossary. Calculate the bending 
in the outside columns due to the wind action. Draw line 
diagrams showing the locations and sizes of all mcml)eta. 

Prob. 367e. Make a complete design for a mill building 
of the ty|)e discusst^d in the above illustrative example with 
the following variations; 

Length of building = 192'-0" center to center of end 
frames = 12 l>a.va at lO'-O" each. Width of building = 
center to center of outside columns. Height 








ct.eii’ArioH tuD rmAMe 

Fio. 687 



Paut Plan Or B.C.BeAc/NO 
[nj HAftmA JTir^K^^r Ou 




FlO. 588 


Fkj. 500 

to eaves = lO'-ti". Pitch of roof 30°. 
Monitor 7'-0" high, 14'-0" wide, to l)e 
in inside 8 Imys. Roof and sides covered 
with corrugated sheeting. Knee braces 
connected to columns 4'-0" below 
trusses. Allow for snow load of 20)j'/ij' 
of roof surface, acting vertically. Allow 
5#/a' for weight of sbatlwurk and 
2.0#/a' for weight of corrugated sheet¬ 
ing for roof. Assume wind load acts 
normal to r<»of, based upon a 30#/□' 
pressure on a vertical plane (see Art. 
160). Draw typical line diagrams 
showing the locations and sizes of all 
members. 

368. Standard ” Buildings. 

In recent years particularly, there 
has been a tendency to standardize cer¬ 
tain types of buildings, especially mill 
structures, when the conditions sur¬ 
rounding the project do not impose 
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special requirements of size and irregular framing, 
and when standard equipment is to instaJU^ for 
a definite kind of manufacture. There are a few 
companies which specialize in this kind of work.* 
Advantages which are claimed are speed of erec¬ 
tion, Iftwer costs, and possibility of lateral extension 
by combinations of interchangeable units. This is 
made possible by a pennanent stock of fabricated 
structural steel, footing lumber, steel sash, and .so 
on, held subject to prior sale and ready for immediate 
shipment. Standard designs, specifications, and 
plans, on a quantity production basis, are used 
in so far as they can generally be made to confonn 
with the majority of building codes. Figure 691 
illu.strate8 typical stnictiires of this kind. In these 
" Standard Factory Buildings,” the walls are built 
of brick, clay tile, concrete block or concrete tile. 


which of course are more enduring than when a light 
covering i» used. 

Another type of standardized truss which has lioen recently 
introduced on the market is the Mussillon arc-welded unit. 
Figure 592 shows Uic cliaracteristic features of such members. 
The top chords an; curv«Hl to an arc so tluit uniform com¬ 
pressive stresses result in them. The lM>ttoin chord is made 
level with the l)earinK |X)int8. .\ll members arc mode of 
single angle sections, and the shop connections are electric 
arc-welded. Field eonnections ajc made with Ixdts. Stand¬ 
ard IuUtuI bracing is provided to connect to standard punch- 
ings in the trusses, and the top chords arc punchml to receive 
purlin cuunt>etions or those fur other secondary mentliers, 
such 08 joists. 

These trusses are mtule in two series of 5 trusses each, one 
designated ns a '* light load ” scries and the other as a “ heavy 
load " group. 1'hcae trussiw are made to accommodate spans 
Irom 4()'-0" to t50'-0'’t by grou|)ing a range of spans and load¬ 
ings into usable limits of a given structural section. Small 
changes in span may lie suited by extending the trusses 


TABLE 93| 

MASSILLON STANDARD CURVED CHORD ROOF TRUSSES 
Total Safe Loada la Lba. par Sq. Ft. 

I'liifiirmly Dintributed 


Ijght I.oiui Scrira 


44 Cl.. 
Weight 


48 Cb. 

Weight 

1600# 


52 CL. 

Weight 

1900# 


56 CL. 

Weight 

2150# 


60 CL. 

Weight 

2350# 


Truiw 

Number 


('Ivur 


Buy width in feet (renter to router of triiiweii) 


Heavy Ijoad Herira 


Spun 

12' 

13 ' 

U' 

IS' 

10' 

17' 

is' 

!»' 

20' 

Nimiher 

.Spun 

12' 

1 .I' 

14 ’ 

l,V 

l«' 

ir 

18 ' 

!«' 

20' 

40'-0" 

74 

68 

63 

.58 

r>5 

.52 

49 

47 

44 


40'-0" 

102 

95 

88 

82 

77 

73 

68 

85 

62 

41'-0" 

72 

66 

62 

.56 

64 

51 

48 

46 

43 

44CII. 

4r-o" 

100 

93 

86 

80 

75 

71 

66 

83 

60 

■PlgiM 

70 

iVl 

60 

.55 

.53 


la 

44 

42 


42'-0" 

98 

90 

84 

78 

73 

69 

66 

62 

.59 

43'-0" 

68 

63 

.59 

51 

51 

49 

46 

•13 

41 

Weight 

41'-0" 

95 

88 

82 

76 

71 

67 

63 

()0 

58 

44'-0" 

66 

62 

58 


50 

47 

4i) 

•12 

40 

1700# 

44'4)" 

9.3 

86 

80 

74 

()9 

66 

62 

.59 

.56 

44'-0” 

72 

67 

62 

.58 

55 

51 

48 

47 

44 


41'-0" 

106 

99 

92 

86 

80 

76 

71 

67 



71 

()6 

61 

57 

54 

.50 

47 

45 

43 

48CII. 

45'-0" 

ia5 

97 

90 

84 

78 

74 

()9 


63 

46'-0" 

69 

frt 

60 

.56 

.52 

49 

46 

44 

42 


46'-0" 

102 

91 

88 

82 


72 

68 

85 

61 

47'-fl” 

(iS 

(» 

.59 

.55 

51 

48 

45 

43 

41 

Weight 

47'-0'' 

100 

92 

8() 

80 

7'1 

70 

66 

83 

60 

4S'-0" 

66 

61 

57 

.53 

.50 

47 

41 

42 

40 

2200 # 

48'-0" 

98 

90 

8.3 

78 

73 

69 

85 

62 

.59 

48'-fl" 

72 

66 

62 

.58 

.54 

51 

48 




48'-0'' 

100 

93 

86 

80 

75 

71 

67 

61 

60 

49'-0" 

70 

05 

60 

56 

511 

.50 

47 



52 cn. 

4n'-0" 

99 

91 

85 

79 

74 

69 

IWi 

63 

.59 

50'-0" 

60 

(yt 

59 


.52 

49 

46 




HiZ !■ 

97 

89 

83 

78 

73 

68 

64 

61 

.58 

5r-0" 

07 

62 

.58 


51 

4S 

45 

43 

40 

Weight 

Itg M 

95 

87 

81 

76 

71 

67 

63 

60 

57 

52'-0" 

66 

61 

67 

m 

50 

47 

44 

42 

39 

2.500# 

.52'-0" 

93 

85 

79 

76 

70 

on 

62 

.59 

.56 

52'-0" 

71 

66 

61 

.57 

.54 

50 

48 

45 

41 


.52'-0" 

100 

92 

85 

79 

75 

70 

1)6 

81 

(» 

JW'-O” 

70 

65 

60 

56 

.53 

49 

47 

44 

42 

56 CII. 

.53'-0" 

98 

90 

83 

78 

73 

60 

65 

62 

.59 

54'-0" 

08 

63 

.59 

.55 

52 

48 

46 

41 

41 


.54'-0" 

96 

88 

.82 

77 

72 

68 

64 

61 

.58 

55'-0" 

67 

62 

58 

54 

51 

47 

45 

•12 

40 

Weight 

.5.5'-0" 

94 

87 

80 


71 

67 

63 

60 

57 

50'-0" 

66 

61 

57 

.53 

50 

46 

44 

41 

39 

2800# 

.56'-0" 

92 

85 

79 

74 

1)0 

(>5 

62 

59 

56 

56'-0" 

70 

65 

60 

.57 

53 

50 

48 

45 

m 


.56'-0" 

97 

89 

83 

78 

73 

69 

05 

62 

.58 

.57'-0" 

69 

64 

.59 

.56 

.52 

KOI 

47 

41 

42 

60 CII. 

r,7’-o" 

95 

87 

82 

77 

72 

<>7 

63 

mm 

57 

58'-0" 

08 

63 

58 

nH 

51 

48 

46 

43 

41 


as'-o” 

93 

86 

80 

75 

70 

66 

62 

.59 

56 

59'4)" 

67 

62 

57 

54 

.50 

47 

45 

42 

40 

Weight 

69'-()" 

91 

84 

79 

74 

69 

(i.5 

61 

.58 

.56 

60'-0" 

66 

61 

.56 

53 

49 

46 

44 

41 

39 

3100# 

60'-0'' 

90 

83 

78 

72 

68 

64 

(M) 

r»7 

64 


Bay wiilth in foot, (oonter to ranter of trumre) 


Deeianed in aeonrdance with Amoriran Institute of Steel Comtruction'a 1023 Specifications. 

Decrease loads lO'/t if American Ttridce ('ompany's Spnrifications are usetl. 

For speoial loadings due to sluift hangars, heating equipment, monuroil, or other conditions — sperini designs are necessary. 


* One of the moat prominent in this type of construction is the Austin 60'-0" spans are shippetl in two lengths, suitable spUoca being provided 
Company, Rngineere and Builders, Cleveland, Ohio. for the ereetion of the latter. 

t Tnuums for qir-O" spans are shipitod in one pieee, and trusses for t Massillon Steel Joist Co., Canton, Ohio. 
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b^(md the widb to baild into the eave oonetruotioni or by 
outtii^ small portions of the ends off, as ^e case may be. 
This is possible because the end gussets ara bearing plates 
are elipeoidly designed for this purpose. Table 93 gives total 
safe loads, uniformly distribute, for this type of truss. By 
varying the spacing of trusses, any given uniform roof load 
capacity may be provided. Usually a L.L. of 25#/d' of 
horisontal projection is sufficient for a curved roof of this kind, 
but the local building ordinance should be consulted. Con¬ 
centrated loading conditions require special designs, as 
noted at the foot of the table. A susiiended ceiling of metal 
lath and cement pfaster may be used for appearance or to 
reduce the fire hazard. 


ported by the building columns, as shown in Fig. 595. 
Cranes are designated by their capacity to lift loads 
as light, when 25 tons or less, and as heavy, when of 
larger capacity. 

The design of crane girders becomes a special 
problem, because lateral forces are exerted upon 
them by the cross-travel of the load, impact, and 
in attempts to lift loads obliquely. C'ranes are also 
subject to misuse. Some operators will attempt to 
drag loads out of the side wings of a building until 
they are under the crane and then lift them. This 



369. Crane Girdm^. 

In the majority of mill buildings, travelling cranes 
are provided as a part of the equipment. Figure 
593 illustrates a typical example. The design of 
the crane itself is made by the manufacturers, but 
it is necessary for the structural engineer to provide 
sufficient supports upon which the crane may func¬ 
tion. The crane consists of a girder itself, f usually 
of varying depth, carrying a mechanism for lifting 
loads when the power is applied. The crane is 
supported at each end by end carriages which have 
two or four wheels each. These wheels run on rails 
provided on tops of the supporting girders (Fig. 594). 
The latter run lengthwise of the building and are sup- 

* Maaillon Stml Joiat Co._. Canton, Ohio. 

t Oue ahouM be uaed in diacriminatlng between the giiden of the orane 
and Ae gudera aupporting the orane. 


abuse results in the horizontal component of the 
diagonal lifting force tending to act as a lateral force 
upon a crane girder. Such a force also tends to 
distort the bent of framing where it occurs, so that 
mill buildings in which cranes are used must be 
designed conservatively. The crane girders them¬ 
selves must also be designed for combined vertical 
and lateral bending. 

Tlie loads from the crane occur as wheel loads. 
Hence the criterions for the maximum bending 
moment and the maximum shear must be determined 
for moving loads. Figure 596 shows dimension 
diagrams for four and eight-wheel cranes and Table 
94 gives the corresponding dimensions, | clearances, 

} Vsluei of P may be approii mated when data are lacking by usiilg 
the oapaoity in tone divided by 10, plua 7'-0". 
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^ TABLE 94 * 

DmBNSIOITS or SXiROABD CRARBS, BMT. BOIBT (SEE BIO. N«) 


40 

m 

M 

80 

100 


8 

to 

10 


104OK 


3 7 
3 7 
3 7 
3 7 
3 7 


13 0 

16 0 


40 

40 

40 

50 

50 


20000 

21000 

22000 

27000 

34000 


A 

ft. 

R 

Id. 

i 

ft. in. 

1 


112 

r 

ft. in. 

Runway 

nUI 

A,S,C,E., 
lb*, per .yd. 

Slaximum 
load 
on eneli 
wheel, Ibe. 

A 

ft. 

n 

in. 

J 

ft. in. 

X 

ft. in. 

h 

ft. in. 

M 

ft. in. 

9 

it. ill. 

Runway 

rail 

A.8.r.H.. 
lb*, per yd. 

Maximum 
kwd 
on ninh 
wheel, Ibe. 


5-ton 




• 

15-ioN 




30 

8 

4 8 

4 6, 

3 3 

2 2 

9 0 

40 


60 

10 

6 2 

7 9 

3 9 

3 0 

rh 

50 

28000 

40 

8 

6 2 

4 6 

3 3 

2 6 


40 


60 

10 

6 2 

7 9 

3 9 

3 0 

ttwa 

.W 

30000 

SO 

t§ 

5 2 

4 6 

3 3 



40 

HtuuB 

70 

10 

6 6 

7 9 

3 9 

3 0 

IMi 

80 

32000 

60 

’8 

5 6 

4 8 

3 3 


10 10 

40 


80 

10 

6 6 

7 9 

3 9 

3 0 

■kHl 

50 

mm 

80 

8 

5 6 

4 6 

3 3 


13 0 

40 


100 

10 

A 8 

7 9 

3 9 

3 0 

m 

60 

42000 


20wn 


60 

60 

70 

80 

100 


10 

10 

10 

10 

12 


6 8 
7 0 
7 0 
7 a 


7 9 
7 9 
7 9 
7 9 
7 9 


3 9 
3 9 
3 9 
3 9 
3 9 


3 

6 

12 2 

60 

35400 

3 

6 

12 4 

60 

38000 

3 

6 

12 » 

60 

40800 

3 

A 

13 0 

60 

44000 

3 

• 

18 U 

70 

54000 





Maximum 



Pi 

■IMliR 

loud 

tl. 

ft.t in. 

A.8.C.E., 

on enoh 




lbs. per yd. 

wheel, Iba. 


A 

It. 


n 

ill. 


I 

ft. ill. 


K 

ft. in. 


L 

ft. ill. 


Kl 

ft. in. 


ti 

ft. in. 


M 

ft. in. 


'll 

ft. ill. 


30-ton, 6-ti)N Aoxiliart 


50 

■■ 

7 

6 



6 

A 

■1 

n 

7 

2 

■1 

0 

2 

10 

13 

0 


■m 

62000 

00 


7 

8 


tl 

0 

0 



7 

2 

Bl 

0 

2 

10 

13 

2 




70 


7 

8 


n 

6 

0 


0 

7 

2 

Bl 

0 

2 

10 

13 

4 




80 

12 

8 

0 

Bi 

u 

6 

6 

Bl 

0 

7 

2 

■1 

0 

2 

10 

13 

8 



62500 

100 

12 

8 

0 

m 

y 

6 

6 

■1 

0 

7 

2 

A 

0 

2 

10 

16 

0 



74000 


40-ton, 6-tdn Aiixiuaht 


60 

mm 

8 

0 

R 

n 

7 

Ri 

4 

* 

6 

8 

0 

A 

H 

3 

2 

13 

0 


80 

BHH 

60 


8 

3 

o 


7 

IB 

4 

6 

8 

0 

0 

8 

3 

2 

13 

2 


80 

AtMXX) 

70 


8 

3 

n 

IB 

7 

tfl 

4 

6 

8 

0 

0 

8 

3 

o 

13 

A 


90 

74000 

80 

12 

8 

8 

la 

tfl 

7 


4 

6 

A 

0 

6 

8 

A 

2 

13 

6 


00 

80000 

100 

12 

9 

4 

10 

4 

7 

Ri 

4 

0 

8 

0 

6 

H 

3 

2 

16 

m 


90 

92000 


SO-TON, 10-TUN AnXILIARY 


SO 


8 

0 

11 

6 

m 

0 

Bl 

n 

8 


■ 

2 

a 

3 

13 

A 


90 


60 


9 

0 

11 

6 

Bl 

9 

Bl 

IB 

8 



2 

3 

3 

13 

A 


90 

84000 

70 


0 

0 

11 

6 

Bl 

9 

Bl 

IB 

8 

m 


2 

3 

3 

14 

0 


00 

89000 

80 

18 

10 

4 

II 

6 


0 

Bl 

IB 

8 


Bl 

2 

3 

3 

13 

6 

4 6 

70 

50000 

100 

18 

11 

0 

11 

6 

■ 

0 

■l 

Ri 

K 

6 

■ 

2 

3 

3 

14 

6 

4 8 

70 



7.5-tiin, 10-ton Auxiuart 


50 

18 

■I 

10 

12 

0 

8 

6 

4 

6 

0 

0 

7 

6 

3 

n 

13 

6 

4 


70 


60 

18 

11 

2 

12 

6 

8 

6 

4 

6 

0 

0 

4 

6 

3 


13 

A 

4 


80 


70 


II 

6 

12 

a 

8 

6 

4 

6 

•9 

0 

1 

9 

3 


13 

5 

4 


80 

66000 

80 

18 

12 

BB 

12 

H 

8 

A 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

6 

3 

■■ 

13 

6 

4 


90 

74000 

100 

18 

12 

9 

12 

a 

8 

6 

4 

A 

9 

0 

7 

6 

a 

0 1 

15 

0 

6 

H 

90 

IhhhI 


lOO-TON, IS-TON AuXILUKY 


60 

BIB 

11 

4 

H 

8 

9 

0 

Bl 

m 

9 

0 

7 

6 

3 

n 

Ri 

R 

4 

n 

90 

76000 

80 


12 

6 


9 

9 

0 

Bl 


9 

0 

7 

A 

a 




4 


00 

aeono 

100 

■1 

13 

0 

n 

0 

9 

0 

H 


9 

0 

7 

A 

.3 

H 

■ 

y 

5 

H 

100 

jj^^^RHl 


125-ton, 18-ton Auxiuary 


60 

18 

12 


13 

8 

10 

0 , 

RI 


9 

9 

n 

A 

3 

6 

■1 

6 

4 

H 

100 

92000 

80 

18 

13 


13 

8 

10 

6 



9 

9 


6 

3 

A 

Ba 

a 

4 

6 

100 

100000 

— g 

18 

14 


13 

8 

10 

6 

B 

yi 

9 

9 

B 

A 

3 

A 

■ 

H 

5 

HI 

no 

112000 


150-ton, 15-ton ArxiLMRY 


80 

20 

12 

6 


8 

■1 

n 

m 

n 

9 

9 

8 

n 

3 


13 

0 

RI 

HI 

100 

106000 

80 

20 

13 

ft 


8 

Bil 



tB 

9 

9 

8 

IB 

3 


14 

0 


ifl 

liM) 

118000 

too 

20 

16 

0 


8 

Ii 

B 


m 

10 

0 

9 

H 

4 

II 

10 

0 

■1 

m 

150 

134000 


* Bbaw Crane* — Manning, Maxwell A Moore, Inc. 

t Theee dimeiuioiia apply to 8-wbeel oranea, and are the wheel-baeee of the equalixiog tnuka. 
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and wheel loads. The action of criuies is accom¬ 
panied by vibration and impact, and 25% (the usual 
specification) should be added to the weights of the 
moving parts and loads as tabulated to obtain the 
design loads.* The clearances given are usually of 
more interest to the mechanical engineer than the 
structural engineer, although some of them are im¬ 
portant to the latter. The dimension J influences 
the elevation of the crane rails, and A, the distance 
between the centers of crane girders and conse¬ 
quently the final location of the supporting columns. 
Dimensions E and G affect limitations upon knee 
braces for the roof trusses. Wheel loads will vary 
slightly with different makes of cramw, but the above 
table give® average values. The height of hoist 
should be noted, which is usually a maximum of 
30'-0" or 32'-0". Higher hoists may increase wheel 
l)a8ea, and consequently the loads, to some extent. 
Auxiliary cranes, as noted in the table, are usually 
employed with large cranes. The dimensions R and 
J may be reduced slightly if necessary. It should 
be noted that the clearances L and M are not equal, 
as the hook is not in the middle of the trolley. 

The lateral loads are assumed to constitute 20% 
of the capacity of the crane, and to be distributed 
equally to each wheel. Thus, when there are four 
wheels, one-quarter is considered to act at each 


point. The same criterions for the positions of the 
loads apply^as for the vertical whed loads-f The 
top flange is the critical part of a crane giid^, as 
additional compresuon is caused by the lateral loads. 
It is common practice to use additional metal in the 
top flan^ for this reason. Figure 507 sho^s some 
common types of sections used for crane girders. 
Bethlehem girder beams alone (Art. 3) may be 

iTriTn 

(•>) at (6) M M (f) 

Fiq. 697 

used for light cranes. Their wide flanges offer con¬ 
siderable lateral resistance. Channels may be 
riveted to the top flanges to supply additional area 
and sidewise resistance if necessary, or the section 
in (c) may be used. These save considerable fabri¬ 
cation. For large cranes, built-up sections, such as 
shown in Fig. ,597, are usually required. The breadth 
of flange should not bo l(«s than -jV of the span. 
Table 95, which refera to Fig. 598, gives properties of 
T-beam crane girders which may save time in making 
computations. There is usually no opportunity to 


TABLE 86 


PROPERTIES OP I-BEAM CRAHE GOtnERS WITH LATERAL STIFPENING CHAHHELSt 



Aria 1 

1-1 


Ana 2-2 

tfl 

Ifl 

1 

/ 

It 

*• 


/ 

4.46 

3.,54 

l..^ 

61.21 

2.965 

5.17 

1.0,35 

,32.96 

4.647 

3.4,53 

1.453 

62.35 

3.596 

6.,54 

0.405 

71.20 

6.04 

3.96 

1.9(} 

92.38 

3.03 

6.28 

1.30 

35.28 

5.22 

3,78 

1.78 

95.29 

3.94 

7.37 

0.39 

104.47 

6.16 

3.84 

1.84 

94.25 

3.60 

6.71 

0.73 

76.06 

5.60 

4.40 

2.40 

133.8-t 

3.085 

5.40 

1 .,575 

,37.80 

6.76 

4.24 

2.24 

136.87 

3.635 

6.85 

1.025 

78.90 

6.89 

4.11 

2.11 

139.84 

4.265 

8.22 

0,305 

147.70 

0.01 

6.09 

3.09 

245.81 

3.615 

7.06 

1.385 

84.70 

7.09 

4.91 

2.91 

2,51.06 

4.175 

8.50 

0.825 

156.75 

7.31 

4.69 

2.69 

259.,35 

4.946 

9.73 

0.055 

276.50 

8.54 

6.46 

4.46 

507.02 

3.645 

7.,31 

1.8,55 

93.66 

8.776 

6.225 

4.225 

,521.65 

4.125 

8.83 

1.375 

170.60 

9.07 

6.93 

3.93 

539,30 

4.775 

10.18 

0,725 

299.10 

9..W 

5.42 

3.42 

572.10 

6.135 

11.82 

0.635 

654.00 , 

10.115 

7.885 

5.886 

911.00 

3.7,3 

7.,50 

2.27 

103.08 

10.39 

7.61 

5.61 

9,38.40 

4.14 

9.09 

1.86 

183.30 

10.73 

7.27 

6.27 

972.90 

4.70 

10.53 

l.,30 

319.20 

11.38 

6.62 

4.62 

ia38.8 

5.96 

12.27 

0.04 

6fW.3 

11.10 

8.90 

6.90 

1327.6 

3.765 

7.61 

2.485 

111.72 

11..395 

8.606 

6.605 

1,367.4 

4.115 

9.26 

2.136 

194.17 

11.76 

8.25 

6.25 

1417.5 

4.625 

10.75 

1.625 

334.90 

12.46 

7.54 

6.64 

1516.2 

5.70) 

12.61 

0.485 

731 .,30 

13.18 

10.82 

8.82 

2348.0 

4.035 

7.715 

2.965 

128.12 

13.50 

10.W 

8.,50 

2417.0 

4.34 

9.41 

2.66 

212.85 

13.01 

10.09 

8.09 

2,506.3 

4.78 

10.97 

2.22 

358.06 

14.75 

9.25 

7.25 

2884.4 

6.81 

12.94 

1.19 

772.90 


* An nnsineer Khould make suie that the tabulated wheel loada for a t The maaimum lateral bendim moment may be flBured In proportion 
idven type of rrane do nut include an ullowaace for impact. If they do, to the ratio of the two load* if deeired.^ 

of eoune no 26% inoreaae haa to be made. t From article by J. H. Sawkina, Engineering Newa Record, Jan. 6,1021. 
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W 

stay the top flanges sidewise except at the columns, 
unless a stiffening girder (Art. 85) is uged. If two 

girders, or a box girder 
as in Fig. 597 (/) is used, 
the two parts may be 
kept a fixed distance 
apart by means of steel 
diaphragms. 

Fia. 698 'pjjg degigo of a crane 

girder must be made by “ cut and try ” methods. A 
preliminary design may be based upon the vertical 
wheel loads to obtain approximate sizes. When the 
bottom flange is established on this basis, 20% may 
be added to the gross area to detennine a trial section. 
The fibre stresses in the two rectangular directions 
may then be calculated for the vertical and horizontal 
moments and the ma.dmum combined stress found. 
This should not exceed the usual allowable by more 
than 25%, — this being a common specification.'" 
When cover plates are used, they should extend the 
full length of the girder in order to provide a sup^xfft 
at a given elevation for the rails. Countersunk 
rivets must be used at such points. The maximum 
lateral shear should be 
calculated and the end 
connections made strong 
enough to resist it. Sub¬ 
stantial diaphragms should 
be used to connect the 
crane girders to the upper 
sections of columns, as 
shown in Fig. 599. This 
prevents the tendency 
toward overturning which 
is caused by the lateral 
forces. While the rail is 
not a part of the top 
flange material, it pos¬ 
sesses a considerable amount of strength in bending 
and serves to distribute wheel loads. A comiT 2 ,on 
assumption when calculating the rivet spacing in 
the vertical legs of the flange angles is that each 
wheel load is distributed over a distance equal to 
the depth of the crane girder, with 30" as a maxi¬ 
mum. The usual rules for stiffeners for plate girders 
(Art. 57) apply here. 

When footwalks, stairways from the cage, trans¬ 
verse shafts, or bridge motor bases, arcj attached to 
the crane girder, the bending in a sidewise direction 
should l)e provided for, as some torsion is introduced 
(Fig. 600). Reconunendations for the shears in¬ 
duced are discussed in Art. 85. The rivets through 
the top plate should be carefully investigated. 


* Some deeiKDcn prefer not to add any allowance for impact to the wheel 
loads (uaually 26%. aa previoualy dieoue^) and use the or^nary maximum 
allowable flbro atresaea without inoreaaiiia them. Tbeae prartirally uffaet 
eaeh other, Imt not exactly in a theoretical aenae, aa the kteral foreea are 
inyulved in the oomputationa, which do not have any impact allowance 
added to them. 


UuBtnitiTe Prob. S88s. Design a typical crane girder to 
support a 20 ton crane on a 60'-0" span if the bents are 20'-0" 
on centers. 30'-0" hoist. Allow 25% for impact. Maxi¬ 
mum tension 16,000#/a" and maxiiaum compression baaed 

on 16,000 - 150r. 

0 

From Table 94, wheelbase — 12'-4" 

Wheel load - 38,000# 

25% impact « 0,500 


Maximum wheel load » 47,500# 

■ Lateral Forces. 

Crane cajmeity — 20 tons = 40,000# 

20% of 40,000 •> SfXX)# to 4 wheels. 

8000 + 4 = 2000# lateral force on each wheel. 

From Table 94, side clearance « 10" + 2" = 12" 

Top of rail to underside of trusses ■= 3" + (6'-8") =• 6'-ll" 
60# A.8.C.E. rails to be used. 


Fio, 600 

The criterion for maximum bending moment for two 
moving loads is that the center of gravity of the loads should 
be aa far to one side of the center-line i)f the span as the larger 
load is to the other. The center of gravity of two 47,500# 
loads is one-half way l>etwoon them, so that for this case. 



one load is 1 of 12'-4" <= to the right of the eentcr-line 
of span, as shown in Fig. 601 (o). Taking moments about V, 


47,600 X- 16,440 

9.5,000 

47,600 X = 45,700 

62,140 

62,140 - A 

32,860 A 

Point of 0 shear at B. 



M - 32,860 X 6.02 - 228,000'# 
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When the wheel baec ie • iiMse proportion of the span, one 
toad St the center-line of epsn, with the other load off the 
qMuti may give a larger Iwn&tg moment. For such a case, 


Af 


P L 47,500 X 20 
4 ” 4 


237,500'! (controls) 


Assume dead load » 150!/ft. 

v>‘L* 160 X (20)» 



Maximum vertical moment 


7,500 

246,000'! 


The bending moment due to lateral forces is obtained for the 
same ixmition us for maximum vertical moment. Hence 
one wheel at mid-eiran is the governing condition. 


A/ 


P ■ L 2000 X m 
4 " 4 


10 , 000 '! 


Usual maximum allowable compression » 

10,000 - 150 [. Assume f> =■ 12". 

0 


10,000 - 


1.50 X 20 X 12 
12 


13,000 


Maximum allowable compression for combined stress 
= 1.25 X 1.3,000 = 10,200 !/d". 

lYy 24 BG 120. - (1-1) - 300.6"». - (2-2) = 41.0"» 
c c 

245,000 X 12 




300.0 

10,000 X 12 
41.0 


2,890 


Combined stress 12,fl70!/D" O.K. 

The 24 BG 120 is satisfactory, but ]>ossibl.v a smaller sise 
may be used. 

'I’rv 20 BG 112. - (l-l) = 234.2"* - (2-2) = 39.9"» 

c c 

_ 24.5,000 X 12 

“(l-l) - o 12,.i2fl 


«(2-2) 


2.34.2 

10,(KX) X 12 
39.9 


« 3,0(X) 


15,.520!,/q" O.K. 

Use 20 BG 112 


Other Wictions might be used such as in Fig. 597 (5) or 
(r). Try station as in (c) with 2-1 1 80 and 10 C 15. He- 
ferring to Tabhi 95 and Fig. .598 

/(l-Ji = 2417"*, //* S’ 10..50" (compression fibres 

control), 

/(2-2) = 212.85"* and r, ^ 9.41". 


«{ 2 - 2 ) 


229 

10,000 X 12 
22.6 


= 5,310 
18,100# excessive 


Try 24 I 80 and 12 C 20i 
/n-i) 2506.3 

c 


I 358 05 

10.09 248.6"*and-(2-2)=^ = 32.«"* 


•( 2 - 2 ) 


246,000 X 12 
" , 248.6 
•’l0,0QO X 12 


11,890 

3,680 




16,570!/a" O.K. 

Could use 24 1 80 and 12 [I20i as in Fig. 607 (c). 


Maximum vertical shear occurs when one load is practioally 
at one end. Referring to Fig. 601 (b), 


47,600 X 


7.67 

20.0 


18,200 

47,600 


L.L. - 66,700 
O.L. of girderl0X112 1,120 


65,700! Max. shear 66,820! 

Safe vertical shear on web of 20 BG 112 - 08,600!, or 
safe vertical shear on web of 24 I 80 (neglecting channel) » 
120 , 000 !. 

By placing the 2000! lateral wheel forces in the same posi¬ 
tions as in Fig. 601 (6), 

7.67 

2000x5^- 770 
2000 


2770! maximum horisontal shear. 

The end connections must lie designed to resist this force. 
For cither larger spans or a heavier crane, crane girders made 
of rolled shaiies may not be sufficient and a built-up section 
such as in Fig. 597 (d) may be necessary. When the maxi¬ 
mum horizontal and vertical shears and moments are cstab- 
lishefl, the design is similar to that of plate girders (Chap. 5). 

Prob. 360b. llesign a typical crane girder to support a 
15 ton crane on a 50'-0" span if the bents are 22'-0" on centers. 
Follow the usual siiecifications. Select the most economical 
section (a) fur a Ilethlehem girder beam, (5) for a standard 
beam with a channel, as in Fig. .598. 

Prob. 369c. Design a typical crane girder to support a 
40 ton, 5 ton auxiliary crane on a (X)'-O" span if the lients 
are 20'-0" on centers. Follow the usual specifications. Use 
section similar to Fig. .5f(7 01). Depth limited to 48"±. 
Refer to Chap. 5 for proportioning of parts. 


370. Crane Girder Details. 

There are a number of details which must be 
properly included with such work. I'ho rails are 
usually made a part of the structural steel contract. 
Standard A.S.O.IO. railroad sections are now quite 
universally used, and the size is made to vary with 
the crane, as shown in Table 94. The rails arc 
fastened to the girder by means of steel clips or hook 
bolts, as shown in Fig. 002. The latter arc used for 
narrow flanges, — chiefly for I beams — as tho 
flange's are too narrow for clips. No punclung is 
required in the flanges for these. For wide flanges, 
clips must be used. Both are spaced 2'-0" o.c., and 
provide for adjusting small inaccuracies in the align¬ 
ment of the rails. 'The rails are joined by standard 
flat bar or rolled fish plates which bear against the 
wcl)s and bases, as shown in Fig. 602. Angle splices 
should not be used as they are apt to interfere with 
the double flanged crane wheels. Standard crane 
stops (bumpers) are provided at the ends of the last 
rails. These are usually a casting or a combination 
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oi bent steel plates bolted in place, as shown in Fig. 
602. M of the above fittings are standardized and 
vary, with the size of rail, as indicated. Gear guards 
and track clearers are supplied by the crane company. 

371. Crane Columns. 

• 

The design of the columns supporting the crane 
girdera requires special considerations as far as the 
selection of a crogs-section is concerned. The upper 
section (that above the crane girders) may l«; de- 




Fui. (»» 


signed in the usual manner (Arts. 242 and 248). 
When the width of the upper st'ction is established, 
the width of the lower section must be made such 
that propc^r end clearance is provided for the crane 
girder. End clearances are given in Table 94 and 


3G9«), making allowance for the dead weight of the 
crane girders (if only one crane is provided for). 







ay 




Fro. 604*’ 


Fro. («)6* 


the method of allowing for them is illustrated in 
Fig. 599. 

The crane girders are usually supported as shown 
in Fig. 599, by the use of seat angles and stiffeners 
combined with a partial mlumn cap. The load from 
the crane is the maximum shear in the crane girder 
(similar to that computed in Illustrative Prob. 


This load is eccentrically applied, and the resultant 
combined stress must be obtained (Art. 243).t Any 

• CourUay of the Shepanl Eleetrio Cmne and Hoiit Co., Montour 
Falls. N. y. 

t Sonio dniuffiicrtf mako aMuniptionfi for suoh wevk. Tlicv HwuifiO that 
the uppor column load w carried by the iMjrticm of the lower euluniu directly 
under it and proportion the remainder of tht> lowr ciduinn aeotion to reeiiit 
the load from the crane Kirders. Any bonding due to lateral or wind 
forces te wmirnffl to bo reaiated by the whole aection. 
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lateral forces due to wind must be considered (Art. 
3^) in determii^ the resultant moiAent, if they 
exist.' As stated in Art. 370, a substantial dia phr a gm 
should be used to connect the upper section of the 
column to the crane girders, as tiie upper column 
should be strengthened to resist any lateral forces 
from the crane (see Fig. 699). Figure 603 shows 
crane girder connections to crane columns. 

372. Trolley Beams. 

In mill handling S 3 rBtems, overhead transporta¬ 
tion is often supplied by trolley hoists which run on 
stationary I Ix^m runways. The hoists are (^ner- 
ally of 1 or 2 tons capacity, and the weight of the 
hoist is roughly about 500#. Figure 604 shows a 
typical installation with curved sections as well as 
straight ones, with switches. The wheels may run 
directly on the lower flanges of the I beam, as shown 
in Fig. 605 (a) and (6), or T rail clamps may be 
clamped to the flanges by means of holts and spreader 
castings, as shown in Fig. 605 (c). While the 1 lieam 
shape is ideally suited to runway work, the flanges 
are too soft to be used continuously in active service 
to carry the wheels, and the T rails were developed 
for this purpose (Fig. 606). In addition, no punching 
is required in the I beams, and better bearing is pro¬ 
vided for the trolley wheels. Figure 607 shows a 
typical installation of the latter type with the troUey 
stop and incident structural framing, and the T-bar 
conductors for the electric current, the conductor 
supports, splices, and insulators near the top flange. 
The drum of the hoist may be mounted either paral¬ 
lel or at right angles to the track, — the former 
being common (Fig. 605 (a)). In some cases, trolley 
hoists arc run on the bottom chords of trusses. 
Here, the bottom chords are made of a pair of 
channels back to back between which the lower 
gusset plates may bo inserted. 


In some instances, the structural engineer provides 
for the I beam track as a part of the structural steel 
work. In other cases, it is made a part of the me¬ 
chanical equipment. Either case requires that 
provision be made for its installation and that the 
members which carry the I beam track are properly 
designed to carry the loads. The trolley beams 
may be designed by the usual methods, once the 
proper loads are obtained from the hoist manufac¬ 
turer (load at mid-span for bending, and load at 
one end for shear). 

373. Shafting Hangers. 

In many cases, shafting for machinery must be 
carried by the structural frame, and allowances must 
be made for the loads. When the shafting nins at 
right angles to the beams, stringers may be used, as 
shown in Fig. 608 (a). When it nins parallel to the 
beams, the hangers may Iw attached directly to the 
beams or by the use of bolting blocks. Hangers for 
various other purposes may l)e employed also, such 
as for attaching an overhead motor, as in Fig. 
608 (b). For ordinary cases, the beam when de¬ 
signed for reasonably heavy floor loads is suflicient 
for such random loads, and such investigations are 
commonly not made, — in some cases when’they 
should be. 

374. MisceUaneotts Equipment Supports. 

In many cases, the structural engineer must co¬ 
operate with the mechanical engineer in planning 
supports for many kinds of equipment, such as 
hoists, conveyors, and so on. Figure 609 illustrates 
two typical instances. While such problems arc not 
ordinarily met with in architectural construction, yet 
the same principles of design may be employed. 
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A 

Allowable spans, cinder concrete slabs, 
223 

Allowable stresses, buckling, 30 
compression in cinder concrete, 223 
compression in concrete, 140, 141 
eccentric loads, 363 
elevator supports, 489 
flexure, 23 

laterally unsupported beams, 27 
rivets, 48, 49 
shear, 28 

tension in reinforcement, 142 
tension in steel, 22 
Allowable tensile values, angles, 308 
Anchorage, lieams, 37 
columns, 395-397 
cornice stones, 432 
gyiMum slabs, 264, 206 
Anulvtical method, truss reactions 
281-284 

Anchors, for terra cotta, 437 
Anchor holt plans, 377 
Anchor Imlts, plate girders, 117 
tnisses, 328 

Angle connections, l>eams to beams, 
56 

beams to columns, 381, 382 
Angle seats, columns 379-381 
Angle sections, 13 
Angle struts, general, 398-402 
double, 309 311 
single, 311, 312 
Angles, allowable tension, 308 
bulb, 13 
clip, 317, 318 
elements of, 18, 19 
gauges in, 45 
lengths of, 18 
opened and closed, 54 
radii of gyration, 309, 311 
Arch blocks, terra cotta, 208 
Arch construction, floors, Iwick, 214, 
216 

terra cotta, 200-216 
Arched trusses, 334, 335 
Arches, brick floor, 214 
concrete segmental, 217, 212 
terra cotta, window, 423 
three-hing^, 336-338 
trussed, 335 
two-hinged, 338 
window, 416, 417 
Areaa, net, bolts, 306 


(Numbers refer to pages) 

Areas, reinforcing l)ars, 144 
shear, metal-tile joists, 183 
Asbestos protected metal, 529 
Automobiles, sises, 519 
Awning transom burs, 496 

B 

Balconies, window, 428 
Balustrades, terra cotta, 433 
Bar joists, 171-177 
Bars, column lacing, 373, 376 
lengths of, 20 
rolling of, 12 
spacers in alalM, 146, 156 
steel reinforcement, 142, 143 
Base prices, of steel, 21 
of reinforcement, 144 
Bases, cast-iron columns, 411, 413 
concrete-filled columns, 407, 408 
steel c-olumns, 387-390 
Bates floor joists, 161 
Bay, definition of, 526 
Bay windows, cantilevered, 428, 439- 
442 

Beams, anchorage, 37 
hearing, 34-37 
Bethlehem, 16 
blocking, 53 
buckling, 29-33 
carrj'ing partitions, 424, 425 
compound, 59 
connection angles, 381, 382 
connections, to columns, 379-382 
to girdfers, 38-55, 244-246 
to plate girders, 114 
coping of, 52 
crane, 646-551 
deflection, 33, 34 
details, 5, 52 
fabricating shop, 7 
false, 126 

fire protection, 222 
flexure, 22, 223 
furred, 126 

lisunches, terra cotta, 206 
1, 13, 14 

laterally unsupported, 25-27 
lengths, 16 
multiple, 56 
separators, 67-59 
shear, 27-29 
spandrel, 428, 431 
special connections, 53-55 
standard connections, 50 
657 


Beams, stout, 37 
tie, 37 

trolley, 551-553 
wall, 428-431 

Bearing, enclosed, on rivets, 48, 49 
of bolts, 48 
of rivets, 42 

Bearing plates, beams, 34-37 
trusses, 326-329 
Bessemer convertor, 2 
process, 0 
Belt courses, 428 

Bend iwints, slab reinforcement, 146, 
156, 166 

Bethlehem lx>ams, 13, 14, 16 
columns, 369-373 
girder Iwams, 16 
Uiliets, steel, 12 
Blocking of Inuuns, 53 
Blocks, terra cotta, 189 
soffit, 190 

Bolted connections, use of, 38 
Bolts, anchor for trusses, 328 
general, 46, 48 
hook, rails, 550, 561 
screw thrceulB, 396 
Bonansu tile, 270 
Bonding, ashlar to imeking, 430 
Bo<ik tile, 270, 273 

Bottom chord bracing, trusses, 534,536 
Bow’s notation, 288 
Box girders, 120-122 
Boxes, wooden floor forms, 196, 198, 
199 

Bracing, details, 330-331 
gypsum floors, 240 
mill buildings, 532-536 
purlins, gypsteel slulis, 266 
towers for tanks, 513, 514 
trusses, 299, 300 
wind, 459-472 

Brackets, cast-iron columns, 413 
wind bracing, 461-472 
Brick facing, lintels for, 420, 421 
floor arches, 214 
veneer, lintels for, 420, 421 
“ Buckeye " steel floors, 235 
Buckling, beams, 29-33 
columns, 359 
end supports, 31 
interior loads, 31 
seat angles, 31 
Buildinfpi, fireproof, 135 
miU, 521-553 
non-flreproof, 136 
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Bufldinga, one-story, 130 
“ Standard,” 042-646 
Bulb angles, 13 
toes, 13 

Bulkhead construction, terra cotta, 211 
storefronts, 494-496 
Busheled iron, 9 
Butt joints, 99 
Buttonhead rivets, 44 

c 

Calculations, column loads, 346-353 
Camber, 110 
Camlier^ trusses, 304 
Cantilever trusses, 332 
(^tilevered bay windows, 428, 430- 
442 

Capacity of tanka, 614 
Caps, concrete-RIIed columns, 406-4U7 
steel columns, 385 
Carbon content, steel, 10 
Car building bulb angles, 13 
Car sises, elevators, 482 
Cast-in-place g.vp8mn slalw, 239, 240, 
263 

Cast iron, manufacture, 0 
Cast-iron columns, 408^14 
lintels, 425, 426 
|)edeatals, 303-395 
plates, 395 
separators, 57, 58 
Ceiling joists, wood, 267 
Oilings, flat, 126 
suspended, 126, 127 
Centering, pennanent, for slabs, 226 
Chairs, for reinforcement, 156, 157 
C^hannels, lengtlis of, 17 
properties of, 17 
shapes, 13 
(’harcoal iron, 0 
('heckored plates, 13, 604-506 
('hemical content, steel, 9, 10 
(.'hords of trusses, 277 
Chute openings, mail, 518 
Cinder concrete blocks, tile-joist, 195 
(binder concrete slabs, general, 223-227 
safe loads, 225, 226 
special forms, 226 
(>imular plates, 20 
stairs, 455, 456 

(Masses of construction, 134-136 
('lay-tile joist construction, 188-195 
neuranccs, elevator, 479, 481-484 
rivet, 45, 46 
truck, 520 
(Revises, 335 
screw threads, 396 
Climax floor system, 235 
(flip angles, trusses, 317, 318 
(flips, corrugated steel sheets, 261 
rail supports, 550, 551 
Closed angles, 54 

(Vieflicient tables, truss solutions, 295, 
296 

C'olumbian floor system, 236 
Columns, anchorage, 395-397 
bases, 387-391 
beam connections, 379-382 
Bethlehem, 369-373 


Columns, caps, 385 
cast-iron, 4(®-414 

concrete-filled, 402-408 ‘ 

connections, for trusses, 324 
*' constant-dimension,” 367-369 
crane, 551 
('rex, 404 

design of, 347, 360, 361 
details, ^15, 370 
eccentric lo^, 361-364 
fire-protection, 367-369 
formulas, 359, 360 
general theory, 348-363 
lacing, 373-376 
latticed, 371, 373-376 
loads on, 344-363 
loads on wall columns, 351-363 
patented sections, 367 
plate and angle, 364-367 
plate and channel, 371 
reduction of live load, 349-351 
riveting of parts, 379 
schedules, 355, 376, 377 
seat angles, 379-381 
splices, 385-387 
stay plates, 374, 375 
steel details, 378 
top clips, 380 
wall, fire-protection, 429 
wind bracing, 467, 488 
Combination construction, terra cotta 
arched floors, 2(M} 

Combined roof loads, 257, 268 
stresses, trusses, 312, 313 
Common types of trusses, 303, 304 
Component parts of trusses, 276, 277 
('omjxwite buildings, 136, 136 
trusses, 333, 334 
Compound l^ams, 59 
Fink trusses, 3()4 

('ompressjon, allowable, cinder con- 
erete, 223 
concrete, 140, 141 
flanges, plate girders, 77, 78 
members, trusses, 304-312 
('oncentrated loads, over openings, 
419, 420 

('-onception of truss action, 275, 270 
C'oncrete, allownble compression, 140 
design factors, 142, 143 
flexure formula, 140 
girders, support, on steel, 385 
segmental arches, 217, 218, 235 
slabs, fire-protection, 145 
general, 227-235 
roofs, 262, 263 
theory of, 140-168 
ultimate strength, 141 
Concrete-filled columns, 402-408 
Connections, Iwams, 38-56, 244-246 
licarns to columns, 379-382 
eccentric loads, 383 
purlins, 268, 3M, 330 
special lieam, 68-55, 114 
standard Ixsam, 50 
steel struts, 402 
wind bracing, 469-472 
” Constant-dimension ” columns, 367- 
369 

('.onstruction, classes of, 134-136 


Ckintrol of floor loads, 182 
Ck>nventional signs, rivets, 47 
Clonvertor, Bessemer, 2 
'Cooper’s El-50 loading, 619 
Coping of beams, 62 
Cornices, furred, 126 
terra cotta, 428-439 
Corrugated plates, 13 
sidi^, 529 
steel sheete, 260, 261 
Cost Mtimates, 137, 138 
Cotter pins, 3^ 

Counter members, trusses, 276 < 

Countersunk rivets, 44 
Cover plates, lengths, 80-83 
splices, 106, 106, 112 
Crane columns, 661 
girders, 645-651 
stope, 550, 661 
Crex columns, 404 
Crown of arch, 417 
thicknesses, concrete floor arches, 218 
Crucible steel, 9 

D 

Data for steel platoi, 20 
Dead loads, definition, 126 
general, 127 
roofs, 252, 254 
Definition of loads, 126 
truss action, 27^276 
Deflection, Imams, 33, 34 
metal lumimr joists, 164 
plate girders, 79-81 
Deformed bars, reinforcing, 142, 143 
Depths of plate girders, 67, 68 
trusses, economic;, 251, 262 
Design factors, concrete, 142, 143 
methods, plate girders, 71 
Design of beams, 22 
1 k)X girders, 121, 122 
east-iron columns, 410, 411 
columns, 347-414 
compression members, 309-312 
concrete-filled columns, 406 
plate girders, 64-67, 107-113 
steel columns, 360, 301 
stiffeners, 83-85, 109 
tension mcmlmrs, 306, 307 
truss details, 316^331 
truss joints, 299 
truss members, 298 
web plates, 70-71 
Details, Imam, 52, 244-247 
liox girder, 121 
bracting, 3^, 331 

concretc-fiUcd columns, 403, 406-408 

concrete slalm, 166-158 

crane girders, 650, 551 

entrance framing, 428 

fillere, 115 

latticed Orders, 123 

plate girders, 62, 67, 69, 114-119 

purlins, gypsteel roofs, 266 

steel columns, 365, 370, 378, 379 

steel struts, 398 

Btiffeners, 115 

structural, 69 

trusses, 3()l-303, 314, 331 
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Diagonal bracing, mill buildings, 632- 
630 

Diaganaln of truasea, 277 
Diagranu, tnua solutions, 290-202 
Diaphragm separators, 68 
Diaphragms, crane girders, 549 
Dies, riret, 46 
Dimensions, cranes, 547 
rivets, 46, 47 
Domes, 341-346 
Dome trusses, ^1,646, 346 
Doors, elevator, 491 
lint^ over, 416-426 
Double-angle stmts, 309-311, 300 
Double shear, rivets, 42 
Drawings, elevator, 490 
shop, 246, 247, 315 
Drills, gang, 43 
Dmm elevators, 478, 480 
Dumbwaiters, 493 

E 

hkves, overhanging, gypstcel roofs, 266 
Eavc struts, mill buildings, 626 
Eccentric loads, columns, 361-364 
connections, 382-385 
struts, 400, 401 

Economic depths, trusses, 251, 252 
Eldge distances, rivets, 46, 47 
Elements of angles, 18, 10 
beams, 15, 16 
Bethlehem beams, 16 
Bethlehem girders, 16 
channels, 17 
standard beams, IS 
ties, 18 
sees, 19 

Elevators, allowable stresses, 489 
architect’s plans, 473 
architect’s sections, 474 
clearances, horizontal, 470 
vertical, 482 
doors, 491, 492 
entrances, 401 
finish, 492 
frames, 485, 486 
framing, 476 
freight, 478 
hatchways, 491 
hydraulic, 478, 480 
impact, 484 
layouts, 476, 491 
loatls, 475, 478, 484-489 
machine-rooms, 489-491 
passenger, 479 

penthouses, 482-484, 489-491 
pits, 482-484 
questionnaires, 476 
sheave beam supports, 488, 489 
sills, 491, 493 
skylights over, 489, 491 
thresholds, 491 
typos, 478, 479, 480 
Elongation of steel, 22, 23 
Enclosed bearing, rivets, 48, 49 
End, bearing, plate girders, 116 
construction, terra cotta arches, 208 
frame, mill buildings, 616, 632, 633 
rafter, mill buildings, 626 


End, supports, buckling on, 31 
g met^ jois^ 169, 170 
stmt, mill buddings, 626 
tile, metal, 182, 184 
Entrsmees, elevator, 401 
Entrance framing, 428 
Equal legged an^cs, 13 
Equivalent uniform loads for Cooper's 
E-50 loading, 510, 520 
Erection diagrams, fioors, 243, 244 
seats, 53, 112 
Escalators, 457, 458 
Estimates, cost, 137, 138 
" Excelsior ” terra cotta arches, 214, 
216 

Exits, stair, 454-457 
Expansion of tnisses, 327, 328 
Extension, future, for trusses, 300 
Exterior steel stacks, 615, 516 
Extrados, arches, 417 
Extras, prices of reinforcement, 144 
Eye-bu heads, general, 339 
screw threads, 396 

F 

Fabric, wire reinfurcciiient, 147, 160 
Face, arches, 417 
Factors, concrete design, 142, 143 
Fagoted iron, 9 
Failure of bciuns, 8 
riveted joints, 41, 42 
Folse beams, 126 
Fan trusses, 304 

Fastening of sheathing to purlins, 260 
Federal tile, 270 
Field rivets, 48 
joints, plate girders, 68 
trusses, 318, 319 
Fillers, details, 115 
Fink tmsscs, 303, 306, 306 
Fire curtains, 525 
cscai^es, 454-456 
Fireplace framing, 509, 510 
Fireproof buildings, 135. 136 
Fire-protection, beams, 222 
concrete slabs, 145 
lintels, 420 

metal lumber floors, 164 
plate girders, 68 
spandrel Ixjams, 429, 430 
steel columns, 357-359 
wall columns, 429, 430 
Hre tests, floors, 134 
k'irst-class buildings, 134-136 
h'ish plates, rail splices, 650, 551 
Fixed-end truss reactions, 284, 285 
Flagpoles, 499-503 
Flange angle splices 106, 107, 112 
Flange-area formula, 72-74 
method, 71-72 

Flange holes, weakening effect of, 23-26 
parts, 76, 77 

Flanges, compression, 77, 78 
plate girders, 71-80 
Flat ceilings, 126 
roofs, 273 

terra cotta arches, general 206-213 
N. Y. system, 213, 214 
Johnson system, 214 


Flattened rivets, 44 
Flexnercrete, 529 
Flexocrete, 529 
Flexure, beams, 22, 23 
concrete, 140 
formula, concrete, 140 
steel, 22 

Flocw ar<^ oonstruotion, terra cotta, 
200-216 

beam reactions, Cooper’s E-50, 520 
joists, Bates, 161 
Massillon, 158 
load on lintels, 419 
loadings, control of, 132 
plans, 2^ 
tests, 133, 134 
systems, Columbian, 226 
“ Excelsior,” 214, 216 
Guastavino, 214, 216 
Herculean, 214, 216 
Johnwm, 214 
New York, 213, 214 
sectional, 235 
Floors, library stacks, 508 
on soil, 527, 528 
solid slab, 222-240 
steel form, 235 
wood, 223 
Flush beams, 62 
Formula, buckling, 30-33. 
cast-iron ctohimns, 410 
concrete-filled columns, 406 
deflection, 33, 34 
economic depth of girders, 68 
flange area, 72-74 
flexure, steel, 22 
concrete, 140 
shear, 27 

steel columns, 359, 360 
stiffeners, 86 

Frames, elevator, 485, 486 
Framing, around openings, 166-167, 
266 

elevators, 476 
fireplaces, 509, 510 
plans, floor, 221, 229, 230 
metal-tile joists, 180 
roofs, 271, 272 
terra cotta tile joists, 201 
stairs, 449-456 
Freight elevators, 478 
Friction, riveted joinfu, 40 
Funicular polygon, t^iss solutions, 283 
Furred ))eams and ftorniees, 126 
Furring lintels, 420,^422 
Future extension, trusses, 300 

G 

Gable details, gypsteel rO^s, 266, 267 
roofs, 271 
Gambrel roofs, 271 
Gang drills, 43 
Gauges for angles, 45 
Gearless traction elevators, 478, 480 
General design of truss joints, 299 
truss mcmliers, 298 
trusses, 275-3t)0 

General theory of trusses, 276-300 
Girders, beam, 16 
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Girden, Bethtehem, 16 
box, 120-122 
crane, 545-661 
latticed, 122, 123 
I^te, 00-119 
rivet^ beam, 124 
wind bracing, 468, 469 
Oirts, mill buUdingH, 626, 531, 632 
Grapliical method, trues reactions, 
282, 284 

trues strefises, 287-289 
Gratings, 504, 605 
Gravity tanks, 510-615 
Gray cast iron, 0 
Grey universal mill, 14 
Grillages for girders, 118, 119 
Ground floors, 527, 528 
Guastavino arches, 214, 215 
Gusset plates, trusses, 317-620 
Guyed steel stacks, 617, 518 
Gypsteel roofs, 263-267 
Gypsum slabs, 235-240, 203-267 
tile floors, 195, 198 

H 

H tjeam shapes, 13 
Hangers, for Ixsams, 244 
for shafting, 652, 653 
Hatchways, elevator, 401 
Haunches, arches, 417 
beam, terra cotta, 206 
Headroom, for stairs, 446 
Heat grilles, lintels for, 418, 419 
Heating of rivets, 44 
Heavy l)eam connections 53, 54 
Heavv-weight columns, concrete-fiUedj 
404 

Heel joints, trusses, 323 
Helical gear elevators, 478, 480 
“ Herculean ” terra cotta arches, 214, 
216 

Hipped roofs, 271, 280, 281 

Holes, slotted, 118 

Hook bolts, rail supports, .550, 551 

Horizontal shear, 27-29 

Howe trusses, 303 

Hydraulic elevators, 478, 480 

Hy-rib centering, 2!^ 

I 

I beams, crane girder, 648, 549 
shapes, 13, 14 
Impact, elevators, 484 
loads, 132 

Incinerator framing, 516 
Inclined load reactions, 283, 286 
Ingots, steel, 10 

Inspection, cast-iron columns, 409 
Interior steel stacks, 515, 616 
Intermediate joints, trusses, 320, 321 
stiffeners 8^80, 109 
Intrados, arches, 417 
Iron ore, 9 

J 

J-bolte, 420 

Johnson system, floors, 214 


Joints, butt, 99 
field-riveted, trusses, 318, 319 
heel, truBsee, 323 
intermediate, trusses, 320, 321 
lap, 99 

method of, tnu^, 289, 293 
peak, trusses, 321-^23 
pin-connected, 338-340 
trusses, 319-326 
welded, 66 

Joist construction, lair, 171-177 
clay-tile, 188-195 
metal lumber, 163-170 
inetal-tilc, 181-188 
reinforced concrete, 171-196 
Joists, bar, 171-177 
Bates, 171 
ceiling, 267 
clay-tilc, 188-195 
floor, 163-196 
Havemeyer, 171 
Massillon, 171-174 
metal lumber, 163-170 
metal-tilc, 181-188 
reinforced concrete, 171-195 
rivet-grip, 175-177 


K 

Keystones, arches, 417 
Knee-braces, trusses, 299, 627 
wind bracing, 461 


L 

Lacing, columns, 373-376 
Ladders, 446, 467 
Lally columns, 404, 406, 407 
Lap joints, 99 

Lateral bracing, tnisses, 399 
liuterally unsupported Iwams, 25-27 
girders, 78 

Lattice bars, 375, 376 
Latticed colmnns, 371, 373-376 
girders, 122, 123 
Layouts, elevator, 475, 490 
library stacks, 507 
stair, 446-449 
Lengths, angles, 18 
channels, 17 
cover plates, 80-83 
I beams, 16 
plates, sb 

Library stacks, 506-509 
Lifts, 493 

Light iron work, 494 
IJghts, sidewalk vault, 503, 504 
Light-weight concrete-filled columns, 
404 

Limiting spans, corrugated sheets, 261 
safe deflection, 34 
wood sheathing, 260 
Lintels, casteiron, 425, 426 
contrasted with arches, 417 
design, 420 
fireproofing of, 420 
for brick veneer, 420 
for furring 420, 422 
for partitions, 421 
general, 416-426 


lintels, loads, 417, 419 
marks, 416 
steel, 420-424 
live IcMuk, definition, 126 
dwellings, 128 
general, 127, m 
human occupancy, 128 
industrial occupancy, 129, 130 
offices, 129 
public spaces, 129 
reduction of, flpors, 131 
coIunuiB, 349-351 
storage buildings, 130 “ 

Loads, Cooper's E-50, 519 
cranes, 647 
dead, floors, 128 
roofs, 252, 254 
definition, 126 
eccentric, columns, 361-364 
elevator machinery rooms, 489 
elevators, 476, 478, 484r^89 
engine, 519, 520 
impact, 132 
library stacks, 507 
live, 127-130 
movable partitions, 131 
over masonry openings, 417 
panels of trusses, 279-281 
reduction of, columns, .349-351 
flours, 131 

safe, Bethlehem columns, 372, 373 
ensteiron brackets, 413 
cast-iron columns, 412 
cast-iron pedestals, 395 
cindcr-concrete slalis, 225, 226 
clay-tile floors, 192, 193 
concrete-filled columns, 406 
concrete slabs, 232 
“ (‘onstant-dimciision ” columns, 
368 

flat terra cotta arches, 208 
gypsteel slabs, 265 
Massillon joists, 173, 174 
Massillon tnisses, 543~.545 
metal lumlier joists, 165 
“ Nutc.oflors," 197 
plate and angle columns, 366 
“ Kepublic " floors, 196 
“ Rivet-grip ’’ joists, 176 
segmental terra cotta arches, 
212 

steel-tile joists, 186-187 
tension in angles, 308 
snow, 254, 255 
stairs, 450 

tabulation of, columns, 351 
floors, 139 
track, 519, 520 
trucks, 518, 510 
two-way slabs, 233, 234 
wall columns, .351-^53 
wind, 255-257 
wind bracing, 462, 463 

M 

Machine-rooms, elevator, 480-491 
Mail chute openinp, 518 
Malleable cost iron, 9 
Mansard roofs, 271 
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Manufactuie, cast iron, 9 
cast-iron colunuis, 409 
cononte-fiUed columns, 404 
pi^iron, 9 
pipe, 11 
rods, 12 
steel, 9, 10 

structural shapes, 12, 13 
wrought iron, 0 
Marquises, 406^98 
Massillon bar joists, 171-174 
tnisses, 643-545 * 

Materials for floor construction, 127 
roof construction, 254 
i^aximum allowable shears, lieams, 20 
spans, roof plank, 262 
woo<l ceiling joists, 267 
wood rafters, 267 

Maximum moments, Coojxsr’s B-50, 
520 

floor beam reactions, (looper’s E-50, 

sa) 

shears, Cooper’s E-50, 520 
reactions, trusses, 298 
stresses, trusses, 297, 298 
Mesh, wire reinforcement, 147, 150 
Metal end tile, 182, 184 
lumber, 159-170 

Mctol-tile joist coiistriictiou, 181-188 
Methods of design, joints, trusses, 289, 
293 

moments, trusses, 294 
plate girilers, 71 
shears, tnuwes, 294, 296 
trusses, 286 -298 
Milforrl columns, 4(Kl-407 
Mill buildings, 521-553 
Minimum desirable pitches, roofs, 
251 

thicknesses of angles in girders, 
76 

Miscellaneous steelwork, 494 
trusses, 332-340 

Moment splices, 102-105, 111, 112 
Moments, maximum, Cooper’s E-60, 
5M 

method of, trusses, 294 
resisting, plates, 36 
wind bracing, 464-468 
Monitors, 526, 528 
Movable partition loads, 131 
Muck bars, 9 
Multiple-lieams, 56 
punch, 37, 47 
steel slabs, 393 
“ Multiplex ” steel floors, 235 

N 

Nalccodc, 529 

“ Natcoflor ” system, 195-198 
Negative reinforcement, slalis, 145 
Net areas, bolts, 396 
web plates, 396 
Net sections, definition, 43, 44 
plate girders, 74-76 
“ New York ” reinforced arches, floors, 
213, 214 

Non-fireproof buildings, 130 
Normal wind pressure, 256 


’ o 

Oi^|-8tory buildinp, 136 
Opened angles, 54 
Open-hearth process, 9, 10 
Openings, for mail chutes, 518 
ppsteel roofs, 266 
in floors, 166, 167 
metal lumber framing, 166, 167 
walls, 416-426 

Overhanging eaves, gjqMtcel roofs, 266 

P 

Panel loads, columns, 348-3<53 
trusses, 279-281 
Panel widths, trusses, 279-281 
Parapet walls, 428, 429 
Partitions, beams under, 424, 425 
lintels for, 421 
movable, loads for, 131 
metal luinlx‘r, support of, 166, 167 
l’assongi'.r elevators, 479-481, 491 
Patented sections, columns, 357 
Peak joints, tniss(!s, 321, 322 
Pedestals, cast-iron, 393-395 
Peele doors, 492 

Penthouses, elevator, 482-484, 489-491 
Perimeters of reinforcing ro<ls, 144 
Permanent centering, forms, 226 
ste«d tile, 182 

Phosphorous i-ontent, s1.cel, 10 
Pig iron, manufacture, 9 
Pilasters, terra cottn, 436 
Pin-conncctcd joints, 338-340 
tnisses, 338 
Pin plates, 340 
Pins, cotter, 335 
Pi{)c, manufacture of, 10 
rolling of, 12 
steel tubular, 501 
wroiight-iron, 10 
Pi]ie columns, steel, 414 
Pitched roofs, tyja's of, 271 
Pitches of roofs, 251 
Pits, elevator, 482-484 
Plank, wood, 262 
Plans, anchor bolt setting, 377 
elevator, 473 
floor, 228 
framing, 229, 230 
library stacks, 507 
Plate and angle columns, 364-367 
Plate and channel columns, 371 
Plate girders, anchor Iwlta, 117 
camtier, 119 
cover plates, 80-83 
depth of, 68, 60 
details, 62, 67, 69, 114-119 
end bearing, 117 
. flanges, 71-80 
general, 60-119 
grillage, 118, 119 
rollers, 118 
seating of, 116 
slotted holes, 118 
spans, 68 
special types, 64 
types, 63, 04 
usual types, 63, 64 
weight of, ^ 


Plates, bearing, 34-37 
cast-iron, 395 
oheckered,.504-506 
cover, 80-^ 
gusset, 317-320 - 
pill, 340 
rectangular, 20 
rolling of, 12 
sole, 117, 326 
. slay, 374, 375 
thickness (.if, 20 
universal, 20 
web, 69-71 
widths of, 20 

Plunger elevators, 478, 480 
Pneumatic riveter, 45 
Polos, flag, 499-503 
truss solutions, 282 
Porete, 529 

Portal wind bracing, 461 
Portiem, 428 
Pouring steel, 2 ' 
l*rBtt trusses, 303 

Pre-cast gyfwum slabs, floors, 235-239 
roofs, 203, 264 
I^wsuro tanks, 610--515 
Pressure, wind, 255-257 
Prices, liase, reinforcing rods, 144 
steel, 21 

Pro|iert.ies of augli's, 18, 19 
lieiuns, 15 

Iltdhioliein girder iN'ams, 16 
nethlehcni 1 Ix'ams, 16 
channels, 17 
crane girders, 548, 540 
I beams, 15, 16 
metal lunilier, 162 
standard Ix'anis, IS 
steel, 10 

steel-tile joists, 183 
tecs, 18 
ries, 19 

Proportions, for rivets, 44, 45 
I’rotection, fire, Hte«;l iN'ums, 222 
steel (sdiimns, 357-3.59 
Punching, multiple, 37 
Purlins, connections, 268, 329, 330 
details, gvpsteol roofs, 260, 267 
general, 267-270, 530, 531 

Q 

Questionnaires, elevator, 416 

R 

Itadii of gyration, steel struts, 400, 401 
two equal angles, 309 
two unequal angles, 300, 311 
Rafters, wood, 267 
Railroad ties, 13 
Rail sections, 13 
Rail splices, 13 
Ramps, 446 

Rays, tniss solutions, 282 
Reactions, maximum for trusses, 298 
truss, 281-286 
Recessed pin nuts, 335 
Rectangular plates, 20 
Reduct ion of live load, columns, 349-351 
floors, 131 
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lledundant memben, tnuaes, 
Reinforced concrete slabe, 
terra cotta archon, 213, 214 > 
Keinforcenoent, allowable tenilon^ 142 
Removable steel tile, 182 
Requirements, riveted joints, 41 
roofs, 250 

Ribbed domes, 342-346 
Rise, arches, 417 
terra cotta arches, 200 
Risers, stairs, 447, 448 
Rivet eloarancoH, 46, 46 
dies, 46 

dimensions, 46, 47 
heater, 44 
sizes, general, 45 
plate girders, 74 
Riveted beam gii^ors, 124 
connections, requirements, 41 
use of, 38 

steel bases, columns, 387-391 
Rivet-grip bar joists, 175-177 
Riveter, pneumatic, 45 
Riveting, columns, 379 
cover plates, 94^7 
flangiai, plate girders, 89-94 
plate girders, 89-119 
stiffenem, 97, 98 
theory of, 3^1 
trusses, 319-326 

Rivets, allowable stresses, 48, 49 
bearing, 42 
conventional signs, 47 
field, 48 

proiMirtions, 44, 45 
shear, 41 
sizes, 45 
stitvli, 321 
tearing nut, 42 
Ro(!kers, trusses, 328 
Rods, data for, 144 
sparing in slalis, 146 
sti‘el nnnforcitig, 142, 143 
Roebling mtgmental arches, 218 
RoII(hI steel slal>s, 391-303 
Rollers, ]>late girders, 118 
truss reactions, 285, 286 
trusses, 327, 328 
Rolling mill, 3 
structural 8lm|)es, 11-14 
Roof frames, selection of, 252 
simple, 271-274 
framing plans, 271, 272 
load«, combined, 257, 258 
gtuieral, 254-256 
mat'erials, weights of, 254 
purlins, 267-270 
Roofs, flat, 273 
hip]>od, 280, 281 
pihdies of, 251 
requirements for, 260 
Rough 1 Milts, 48 
Rules, stair proportions, 448 

s 

Safe end reactions, beams, 32 
interior loads, buckling, 31 
Safe loads, Bethlehem columns, 372,373 
lirackots, cast-iron columns, 413 


Sale loads, cast-iron oolumns, 412 
cast-iron pedestals, 393 
cinder concrete slabs, 225,226 4 
clay-tile joists, 192, 1^ 
concrete-filled cohunns, 406 
concrete slabs, 232 
" constantrdimension ” columns, 
368 

flat terra cotta arches, 208 
gratings, 505 
gypsteel slabs, 265 
J^ally columns, 406 
Massillon joists, 173, 174 
trusses, 543-M5 
metal lumber joists, 165 
metal-tile joists, 186-187 
Milford columns, 406 
» Natcoflors,” 197 
plate and angle columns, 366 
Republic floors, 196 
Rivet-grip joiste, 176 
segmental terra cotta arches, 212 
stone concrete slabs, 232 
tension in angles, 308 
two-way clay-tile joists, 194 
8afc strength, clay-tile, 205 
Sag tics, girts, mill buildings, 531 
trusses, 277 

Sasli curbs and heads, g\'pHteel roofs, 
267 

Sawtooth ends, gypsleol roofs, 266, 267 
roofs, 528 
trusses, 332, 333 
Schedules, column, 355, 376, 377 
steel reinforcement, 166 
Screw threads, 396 
Seat angles, buckling on, 31 
columns, 379-381 
use of, M 

Seating of plate girders, 116 
Secondary stresses, truss joints, 323, 
324 

Second-class buildings, 134-136 
S(tctional areas, terra cotta, 205 
floor systems, 235 

Sections, cast-iron cohinins, 407, 410 
cast-iron lintels, 425 
concrete-filled columns, 404 
elevator, 474 
net, 43-44 

steel columns, 356, 357 
Segmental concrete arches, 217, 218, 
235 

terra cotta arches, 207, 209-213 
Selection of Rruir panels, 135 
Self-sustaining steel stocks, 517 
Beimrators, lx*am, 57-59 
Service stairs, 454 
Shafting hangers, 552, 553 
Shaixis, plate girders, 98-107 
rolling of, 13, 14 
Shear, allowable stress, 28 
areas, metol-tile joists, 183 
Ixiaras, 27-29 
formula, 27 

maximum. Cooper’s £1-50, 520 
metal lumber joists, 163 
method in trusses, 294, 295 
web plates, 70-71 
worldng stress, 28 


Sheathing, wood, 259,260 
Sheet piling, 13 
Sheets, rolling of, 12 
Ship building channek, 13 * 

Shop drawings, beams, 246, 347 
columns, 365-379 
stairs, 451, 456 
trusses, 315 ‘ 

fabricating, 7 
marks, lintels, 416 
template, 5 
wind bracing, 4&, 467 
Side construction, terra cotta arches, 
208 

framing, mill buildings, 533, 534 
Sidewalk vault lights, 6(^, 504 
Siegwart flow system, 235 
Silk, elevator doors, 491, 493 
Simple roof frames, 271-274 
Single angle struts, 311,312, 399 
Sin^e shear, rivets, 41 
Sizes, cast-iron pedestek, 395 
metal lumber, 163-165 
reinforcing rods, 144, 146 
rivets, 45 

rolled steel slabs, 393 
Skewback, arches, 417 ■ 

Skew connections, 64-65 
Skylights, penthouses, 489-491 
Sky-signs, 518 

Slabs, liend points of steel, 145,155,156 
1 cinder concrete, 223-227 
concrete, 140-158, 262, 263 
details, 155-158 
fire-protection, 145 
flmir, 222-240 
gj'psum, 235-240, 263-267 
negative reinforcement, 145 
roinforwjd concrete, 140-168 
rolled steel, 391-393 
rolling of, steel, 12 
simple concrete, 144, 145 
spacers, rods, 146, 147 
stone conercbi, 140-168, 227-235 
two-way, 152-155, 233, 234 
Sfleeve nuts, general, 3-35 
screw threads, 396 
Slotted holes, plale girders, 118 
trusses, 3^ 

SmokepT(M>f towers, 454 
Sniokcsiacks, exterior, 515, 516 
interior, 515, 616 
Snow loads, 254, 255 
Socket caps, concrete-fillcd columns, 
406 

Soffit blocks, clay-tile joists, 190 
Sole plates, plate girders, 117 . 
trusses, 326 

Solid slab floors, 222-240 
Solutions, stresses in trusses, 286-298 
Spacers, iu slabs, 146, 156 
Spacing, intermediate stiffeners, 87-80 
rivets, 46, 47 
slab rods, 146 
trusses, 279 

Spandrel l)eamB, 428-431 
Spandrek, terra cotta, 434 
S|>ans, corrugated sheets, 261, 262 
plate girders, 68 
roof pknk, 262 
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Spaaa, ^e, cinder eonoreto slabs, 223 
safe, deflection, 34 
aK>od ceiling joists, 267 
w«xxl rafters, 267 
wood sheathing, 260 
Special connections, beams, 33-65 
floon, cinder concrete, 226 
separators, 58 

Splices, cast-iron columns, 413 
columns, 38&'387 
cover plates, lOi, 106 
flange angle, 106, 107, 112 
general, 08 
moment, 102-105 
rails, 13 
shear, 09, 102 
trusses, 325, 326 
web, 100-106 
Springers, arches, 417 
•Stacks, library, 506-509 
smoke, 515, 516 
Stagger of rivets, 74-70 
Stairs, circular, 4>’i5, 450 
escalators, 457, 458 
exits, 464^67 
framing, 449-456 
general, 446-456 
headroom, 440 
ladders, 4464457 
layouts, 446, 448, 449 
loads, 450 
ramps, 446 
risers, 447, 448 
service, 454 

smokeproof bwers, 454 
steel sul)-trcad, 450-454 
treads, 447, 448 
types, 446 
widths, 447, 448 
Ntandai'd lieams, 13-15 
iK'tun connections, 56 
“ Standard ” buildings, 542-645 
Standpipe design, 511 
Starred angle struts, 399, 400 
•Stay plates, lattiwd columns, 374, 376 
Steel, base prices, 21 
iH’sms, 1.5-18 
protection of, 222 
billels, 12 

chemical rantent, 9, 10 
columns, anchorage, 39.5-397 
bases, .387-389 
Bethlehem, 369 -373 
“ constant-dimension,’’ 367-360 
design of, 360, 361 
details, 36.5-390 
eccentric loads, 361-364 
fire-protection, 357-359 
formulas, 359, .300 
latticed, 371, 37.3- .376 
plate and angle, 364-.307 
plate and channel, 371 
riveting, 379 
sections, 3.56, 357 
splices, 385-387 
fonn floors, 2.35 
lintels, 420^24 
pipe columns, 414 
properties of, 10 
rafters, 272, 273 


Steel, reinforcement, aUowable tenaion, 

^inforcing schedule, 156 
rolling of, 11, 12 
sash, lintels for, 422 
sheets, corrugated, 260, 261 
slain, 391, 393 
struts, design, 398-402 
double a^e, 309-311 
single angle, 311, 312 
suivtread stairs, 450-454 
tension requirements, 22 
tubular pipe, 501 
water-tanks, 510-515 
“ Steel detik " niofs, .529 
Steel-tile joists, 1^5-187 
Stiffeners, at concentrated loads, BO¬ 
SS 

at end liearin^, 85, 86 
desi|^, S'l-flS 
details, 115 

intermediate, 86-89, 109 
purpose of, 85 
Stiffening gliders, 549 
Stitch rivets, trusses, 321 
Stockyard, 4 

Stone concrete slabs, 227-235 
Stop-angles, gy[>st«el roofs, 26tl 
.Storefront construction, 491“40(i 
Strength of clay-tile fliwrs, 205 
couc^etl^, ultimate, 141 
0000x516-611101 columns, 404, 406 
terra cotta bloiiks, 208 
Stresses, allowable, mxmtric loads, 363 
combined, trusses, 312, 313 
Fink trusses, .305, 306 
maximum in tnisses, 297, 298 
wcondary, t.n»ss joints, 323, 324 
transverse Itentc, K15, .536 
Strings, truss solutions, 282 
Struct^litc, .529 
Structural details, 09 
shapes, 12, 13 
shop, 241 
Stmt l)eums, 37 
Struts, steel angle, 398-402 
trusses, 277 
Sub purlins, 270 
Sulphur conf,y5t, steel, 10 
.Support of concrete girders, 385 
cornices, 431-439 
partitions, metal lumlxT, 166, 167 
sheave l>eam, 488, 489 
Suspended ceilings, 126, 127 
Sway bracing, trusM's, 299 
wind bracing, 461 

T 

'rabtilaiion of loads, columns, 351 
floors, 139 

Tanks, steel, 510-516 
Tearing, through rivets, 42 
Tees, 13, IS 

Temperature reinforcement, slabs, 146 
Template shop, 0 
Tension, allowable for angles, 308 
allowable for flexure, 22 
flanges, plate girders, 71-80 
members, trusses, 306, 307 


Tenaion, reinforcement, 
splices, 99 

Terra cotta, arch Uocks, 208 
arch construction, 200-216 
arches, windows, 423 
anchors, 437 
balustrades, 433 
cornices, 4S0-438 
" Excelsior," 235 
flat arches, 206-213 
floors, 188-105 
Quttstavino, 214, 215 
“ Herculean,” 214, 216 
piliwters, 436 

reinforced arches, 213, 214 
spandrels, 434 
weight of, 190 
Tests, beam, 8 
floors, 133, 134 
tension of steel, 22 
Theory of colunms, 348-353 
floor arches, 203 
riveting, 38^1 
trusses, 276-300 

ThickiU5ss of cinder concrete slabe, 
223 

gusset plates, 319, 320 
plates, 20 
web plates, 69 

Third-class buildings, 135, 136 
Three-hinged arclHS), 3il6-338 
Thrust in floor arches, 204 
Tie iKsnms, 37 

Tic plutvs, latticed columns, 373 
Tic rods, flo»)r arches, 204 
gypstccl slalis, 206 
purlins, .530, 531 
nsifs, 270 

segmental ft<K>r lirches, 212 
Tile, gypsum, floors, 195 
b'rra cotta, floors, 188-195 
Tjilet room details, g^’psuni slabs, 
238 

To|i chords, bracing, 5:14 
tmsses, 277 

Toj) clips, beams at columns, .380 
Torsion, in Ixix gtrdtsrs, 120 
Towers, smokeproof, 464 
tank, 514, 515 
Track clearances, 520 
loads, 519, 520 

Transverse bents, .526, .535, 536 
bracing, trusses, 299 
Treafls, stairs, 447, 448 
T-rib ehanclatb is-ntcring, 226 
Trolley beams, 651-.553 
Trough plates, floors, 13, 2.16 
Truck loads, 518, 619 
Tmssed arches, 335 
Trusses, action of, 27.5, 276 
anchor Ixdts, ,1% 
arched, 334, 335 
I waring, 326-329 
bracing, 299, 300, .130, 331 
cantilever, 332 
coefficient tables, 296, 296 
combined stresses, 312, 313 
eom|)onent parts, 276, 277 
Goni|KiHit(', 333, .134 
design, general, 540, 641 
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ftuMa, design of oompnBidfW^tWi- 
b«s, 800-312 

design of tension merabere, Stftt 307 
dstoils, 301-803, 314-831 
domioal. 341, 345, 346 
.jdmwin^ 24^ 247 
soonomio depths, ^1, 252 
^expansion irf, 827, 326 
for floors, 3^ 
future extension, 300 
general design of joints, 260 
membere, 208 
genend theory, 275-300 
gusset plates, 310, 320 
joints, 310-826 
kinds of members, 306 
MaesiUon, 643-545 
maximum reactions, 208 
' stresses, 267, 208 
metiiod of joints, 280, 203 
moments, 204 
dssis, 204, 205 
ndsoeOkoeous, 332-840 
padsi loads, 270-281 
widths, 878, 270 
pin-oonnoeted, 338 
reactions, 281-286 
rollezs, 327, 328 

sawtooth, 332, 333 , 

slotted holsB, 327 
spaomg, 276 
splioes, 3251 826 
stress (jflsjpwns, 200-202 
methods, 28^296 
thiee-bing^ 880-888 
twodiing^ 838 
types, 253, 277, 278, 303, 304 
weight, 804, 3fp 
worldng lines, 316, 317 
points, 316 

Tubular pipe, steel, 501 
Tumbuokles, general, 336 
screw threitos, 306 
Tamed bolts, 48 
Two-hinged arches, 338 
Two-way oonstmotron, clay-tile, 101 
Hepuhlio, 101, 194-106 
slabs, 160-155, 233-234 
steel-tile, 188 
Tympanum framing, 428 
lypes of concrete-fined columns, 402 
404 

elevators, 478, 470 
floor panels, 136-138 
intermediate stifTcneis, 86 
mUl buildings, 524-526 
pitched roofs, 271 
plate gilders, 63, 64 
ribbed slabs, 178 
sphoee, 00 



TiTMof «C<dtaipi446 
' ste«l tRHsnm 803,304 
temeottaanhes, 203|^908 
faiias members, 306 • ' 

trusses, 253, 277, 303 
web splices, 100-102 
wind bracing, 460-462 


U 

Ultimate strength, concrete, 141 
steel, 22 

terra cotta tile, 206 
Unequal legged angles, 13 
Universal plates, ^ 

Unsupported beams, laterally, 25-27 


V 

Vault lights, 503, 504 
Velocity of wind, 255 
Vent ducts, lintels for, 418, 410 
Views of mill buildmgs, exterior, 522 
interior, 523 
Voussoini, arches, 417 

W 

Waite floor system, 235 
Wall beams, flre-protcction, 420, 430 
columns, fire-protection, 420, 430 
column loads, 351-353 
frames, 428-430 
spoiulrcl beams, 42S-431 
supports, trusses, 326-320 
Walls, parapet, 439 
weights of materials, 852 
Washers, column anchors, 307 
Water tanks, steel, 510-516 
Watson floor system, 235 
Ways of failure, licamH, 8 
columns, 347 
riveted joints, 41 

Weakening effect, finiqcc noles, 23-25 
Web plates, 60-71 
splices, 100-105 
system of trusses, 277 
Weight of beam fire-proofing, 222 
clay-tile joists, 100 
concrete floor arches, 218 
materials, floors, 127 
roofs, 254 
plate girders, 08 
snow, 254 
trusses, 304, 305 
k wall materials, 352 
Welded joints, 55 
Wkeel loads, cranes, 547 
w engine, 519, 520 


Widths of covsr plates, 70 
, paaeliS trusses, 278, 279 
^tM.ao 
Btsii% 447, 448 

Wind bmcing, anatysis, 463-405 
beams. 468 
bradeets, 461-472 
cohimns, 467, 468 
connections, 460-472 
general, 45S^73 
girders, 468, 4fAl 
knee, Ml 
loads, 402, 463 
moments, 464-468 
portal, 461 
pressure, 462, 468 
shears, 462, 463 
sway rod, 461 
taniu, 513, 514 
theory of, 403-467 
trusses, mill buildingg, 532-536 
types of, 460-482 
Wind loads, 255-257 
Window poles, 503 
Windows, lint^ over, 416-420 
Wind pressure, on bracing, 462, 468 
on flags, 500, 501 
Wind reactions, 283-286 
Wire, drawing of, 12 
Wire fabric, reinforcement, 147-149 
mesh, reinforcement, 147, 150 
W(M>d ceiling joists, 267 
floors and steel frame, 223 
rafters, 267 
sheathmg, 259, 260 
Wooden boxes, floor forms, 193, 108 
Working lines, trusses, 3l6, 317 
jiomts, trusses, 316 
Working stress, eccentric loads, 363 
flexure, 23 

laterally unsupported beams, 2* 
rivets, 48, 40 
shear, 28 

Worm gear traction elevators, 47 
480 

Wrought iron, manufacture^ 0 

X 

X-bracing, trusses, 209 
wind liracing, 461 

Y 

Yield point, steel, 22 

Z 


Zees, 18, 19 








